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Our Eighteenth Volume. 

ITH THIS issue The Circular enters upon its 
eighteenth volume. For seventeen years it has been 
the representative journal of the jewelry trade, and 
has enjoyed the confidence of those engaged in it to 
an extent seldom equalled by any trade journal. For 
all the confidence and patronage bestowed upon it the proprietors are 
■deeply grateful, and at this time beg to renew their assurances that 
they will in the future, as in the past, honestly endeavor to deserve 
>the confidence reposed in them. It has always been their purpose 
make a paper of which the trade might be proud, and while they 
could have saved much money by adopting cheaper methods, they have 
each year sought to improve the standard of The Circular rather 
than let it deteriorate. With this issue we make a few changes in its 
'appearance, with a view to improving its typographical appearance, 
but these are not material, as its mechanical tone was already con¬ 
ceded to be a high one. As to the contents of The Circular for 
present volume, we can only say that we shall honestly and 
estly endeavor to give our readers a greater amount of entertain¬ 
ing and instructive reading matter than we have done heretofore. 
"Numerous writers on technical subjects will contribute to its columns, 
while its news departments will always be abreast of the times. Cur¬ 
rent topics of general interest will be discussed in its editorial 
columns, while the various other departments will deal with trade 
matters of current interest. We have made various new arrangements 
calculated to improve the general character of The Circular, but 
without specifying them we prefer to let them speak for themselves as 
they appear. During the past year our subscription list was increased 


Bright Prospects Ahead. 

H ORE THAN five, if not ten, years have elapsed since 
those engaged in the jewelry trade closed their books 
at the end of the year with such a satisfactory show¬ 
ing as they did when 1886 came to a close. We 
intimated as much in our January issue, but as we 
went to press the holiday trade was at its height, and dealers could 
say little more than that their trade had been satisfactory and much 
ahead of previous years. After New Year’s, however, their books 
were balanced, and the result was even more favorable than they had 
anticipated. It has been many a year since they have known so 
active a demand for goods, which commenced early in the spring, 
and, with a little intermission during the labor troubles, continued 
brisk during the year, with special activity during the holiday season. 
One indication that retail dealers enjoyed a good trade and are antici¬ 
pating a continuance of it, is shown by the fact that where they had 
ordered holiday goods that the jobbers could not supply, instead of 
countermanding the orders, as has been customary, they insist on 
their being filled as soon as possible. 

January first being the season for delaring dividends, the great 
corporations and industrial enterprises of the country made a show¬ 
ing that was a decided improvement over those of the previous year, 
proof positive of the improvement that was felt in all lines of business. 
No enterprises showed more marked improvement than did the rail¬ 
roads, their earnings having been exceptionally large, showing that 
the movement of crops was greater than heretofore, and so made the 
earnings bf the roads more satisfactory. All crops were abundant, 
and, as they sold at good prices, there is an abundance of money in 
the hands of the producers with which to supply the necessaries and 
even the luxuries of life. There is no danger of a stringency in the 
money market, for the supply of gold at the close of the year was 
greater than at the beginning, owing to the fact that the balance of 
trade has been in our favor, and Europe has been pouring gold in 
upon us in payment for our products and for investment in commer¬ 
cial enterprises. It is reported by the financial papers that the foreign 
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holdings of American securities was never so great as at the present 
time, proof positive that the great capitalists of the world have the 
utmost confidence in the future of this country. 

While a most prosperous season is anticipated by the public in 
general, those engaged in the jewelry trade have every reason to 
believe that they will enjoy their full share of prosperity during the 
present year. So believing, most of them are making preparations to 
meet an active demand for their goods this season, and are now 
engaged in preparing their novelties for the spring trade. The fac¬ 
tories have been running full time and with a much larger compliment 
of men than usual. If the demand only proves to be equal to what 
is anticipated, the supply will be ready to meet it. There is com¬ 
paratively little danger of overstocking the market, for retail dealers 
have generally permitted their stocks to run down during the dull 
season, so that when the demand should come they might meet it 
with new goods of the latest styles, and during all their purchases for 
the holidays they showed a disinclination to overload themselves. 
This is sensible, for with the present facilities for obtaining goods at 
short notice, it is the height of folly for dealers to purchase in excess 
of a natural demand. With manifestations of unusual activity in 
every department of trade and light stocks in the hands of dealers, 
the jewelry trade has every reason to look forward to a busy and 
profitable season. 


Extensive Robberies of Jewelers. 

HE NUMBER of jewelers who have been robbed 
during the last six months is wholly unprecedented 
• in the history of the trade. These robberies have 
been perpetrated in all sorts of ways, showing a vast 
amount of ingenuity and boldness on the part of the 
robbers in many instances. Perhaps the most daring was the one 
committed in Minneapolis, where the thieves drove in an open sleigh, 
in broad daylight, to the front of a jeweler’s place of business, broke 
in his plate glass window, seized the goods on exhibition, jumped into 
the sleigh again and drove off, one of them keeping the crowd back 
by flourishing a revolver. They succeeded in getting away with sev¬ 
eral thousand dollars worth of goods and left no clue to their identity 
behind. They must have carefully studied the situation and counted 
the chances of escape after the deed was committed. The goods 
were only displayed in the window in the day time, and in order to 
get them the thieves were compelled to take desperate chances. They 
did not hesitate, but were, no doubt, prepared to add murder to their 
crime if necessary to secure their escape. Several robberies that have 
been committed by persons pretending to wish to purchase, and then 
throwing red pepper in the eyes of the salesman, thus blinding him 
while they escaped with the goods they were looking at, are also indi¬ 
cations of the desperate chances which the criminal classes are willing 
to take to accomplish their purpose. There have been also a great 
number of burglaries in various parts of the country, the manner in 
which they were committed showing that the premises had been care¬ 
fully studied and the plan of the robberies agreed upon in advance. 
But the sneak thieves, those who enter a store and watch their oppor¬ 
tunity to grab a valuable ring or some other desirable article, have 
been the more active. These are to be found at all seasons and 
in all places and are greatly to be dreaded by dealers, for their small 
pilferings aggregate a large sum in the course of a year. If the entire 
loss fell upon one dealer it would be enough to ruin him for all time, 
but being distributed among many it is scarcely felt, but is, neverthe¬ 
less, an important sum to be charged to profit and loss at the end of 
the year. 

Of all the criminal depredators upon the jewelry trade the burglars 
are the most to be dreaded. In the day time, when customers and 
other callers are constantly passing in and out and the streets filled 
with passers, the dealer feels confidence that these, combined with 



his bwn vigilance, are sufficient to prevent robbery, although id 
often mistaken in his fancied security; but after his more 
goods have been placed in the safe at night and the store locked, | 
dealer ordinarily retires to his home confident in the security of 
property. But this is the time and these the conditions most favor* 
to burglars. Locks and bolts they make light of, and give an exp 
“ cracksman ” an hour or two for uninterrupted work and he 
generally force his way into almost any safe that has yet been devi 
Safes are good things and no dealer should be without one, for the 
undoubtedly furnish a great amount of protection, but burglars 
as expert workmen as the safe makers, and what the one does tk 
other can undo, provided he can work at it under favorable 
tions. The fact that conditions are not always favorable tt 
puts the professional burglars to much inconvenience, and 
them to forego robberies on which they had set their hearts. Stil 
enough burglaries are perpetrated to make it incumbent on evei 
dealer to take every precaution possible to prevent them. Not o^ 
should he keep his goods in safes of the very best construction^ 
order that they shall not yield readily to criminal designs upon thi 
but rather serve to deter any such attempt, but he should also arranj 
to have his premises watched at night by a private watchman. In 
large cities it is customary for the merchants in each block to c 
together and employ a night watchman, who is obliged to account 
his vigilance and for every moment of his time during his tout 
duty. Bars and bolts should be employed wherever possible, mu 
as an intimidation than for practical effect, for if the burglars mak 
up their minds to break into a place they will usually fin’d the me^* 
to overcome the bolts and bars, yet these often deter them after tM 
have made their preliminary survey. No precaution that is calculat 
to prevent robbery is too great for jewelers to take, for the stod 
they carry are especially tempting to thieves and burglars. From f 
great number of robberies that have occurred in the past few montl 
it might well be inferred that there were organized gangs of thiev 
scattered through the country with the avowed purpose of robbii’ 
jewelers especially at every opportunity and by any means possibj 
If the total value of the goods that have been stolen from jewelel 
during the past year could be ascertained, it would amount to a 
so vast as to cause amazement. 

There is one means of preventing robberies that has proved 
effective and that no jeweler of ordinary prudence can afford to < 
and that is to hang up in his place of business a certificate showinj 
that he is a member of the Jewelers’ Security Alliance. This orga^™ 
ization, designed for the especial protection of jewelers, has dot 
much good work, both in the way of punishing criminals andrecovi 
ing stolen goods. When one of its members is robbed by burgh 
the Alliance takes entire charge of the case, and defrays all the co 
of hunting down the thieves and landing them in State Prison if pc 
sible. By an arrangement with the Pinkertons, their best detectiv 
are detailed the moment a robbery is reported to follow every clue 
the thieves and to spare no effort to secure them. So successful hat 
they been heretofore that a number of burglars are now serving 
sentences of imprisonment, while thousands of dollars worth of st< 
goods have been restored to their owners through their instrumei: 
ity. So unrelenting is the Alliance in its pursuit of burglars, thj 
these gentlemen have come to look upon a certificate of membershi 
in that organization with holy horror and to treat it with whole 
respect. Instances are known where they have abandoned their 
for robbery on learning that their proposed victim was a member aj 
the Alliance and entitled to its protection. They say they ar 
to take their chances against any one man single handed, but when 1 
trade is combined against them they do not stand a show, and so l 
better let it alone. Five dollars a year is the cost of membership, 
addition to a single membership fee of $10 on entering, and this is 
such a trifling sum compared to the advantages derived from it 
no prudent jeweler can afford to do without its protection, li 
is a duty they owe alike to themselves and their creditors, for a si 
cessful burglary perpetrated on their premises is liable to drive the 
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isolvency, and thus sacrifice the creditors who have sought to 
&d them as well as themselves. As the Alliance is accumulating - 


re-establishing him in business with a clean bill of health and a fresh 
stock of goods. A prominent jobber conversing on this subject 


■rve fund, it is anticipated that annual dues will soon b S dispensed recently said that the absence of a national bankruptcy law 

Every consideration of prudence urges dealers to become jewelry trade thousands of dollars ever V“ r -.^ nS H °’ 
bers of the Alliance, and in these days of many robberies there enabling many th.eves and rascals to establish th ^selves m it^ He 


hould be no delay in seeking its protection. 


said he could name a number of men who, he was sure, had gone in 
the business solely for the purpose of swindling their creditors after 
they had worked up a sufficient credit. Jobbers, he continued, soon 
spot these fellows, but they count on selling them for a few years, 
gradually reducing their line of credit and then waiting for the crash, 
hoping to escape with a small loss. These jobbers feel that if they 


Congress and the National Bankruptcy Bill 

IS extremely doubtful whether Congress will pass can sell to a dealer advantageously for five 
the national bankruptcy bill at this session, for it is a stand a loss of "" M ev Bet a 


years, they c 

u iui 11 in a -__year’s sales. They get badly caught sometimes, 

short session at best, and there are so many other howev'erTespedally if the dealer fails a year or two- before the jobber 
things to be attended to of a more positive political is ^ have him do so. This same jobber said that a man had 


just failed who had been on his list of “ suspects ” for sc 
when he sold him his last bill of goods he had made the remark tl 
he never would get paid for them. The man’s time to fail had coi 
but as he had been selling him for several years he could not v 
nthe last bill he wanted; at least, he felt that it 


nature, that this measure, so greatly desired by the 
business men of the country, is not likely to receive favorable con¬ 
sideration. This is much to be regretted, for every day's experience 
tends to demonstrate more conclusively the necessity for such a law. 

The report of Dun’s Mercantile Agency of failures for the last quarter refuse OSB MSm 

of last year, show an increase both in number and amount of liabili- much greater risk than he had been taking and sc.chancedIn. He 

,er the corresponding quarter of 1885. The number reported took the matter philosophically and said that when the man was 

746 for the last quarter of 1886, as against 2,460 for the last ready to offer anything in settlement he was ready to accept and 

:, of 1885, while the amount of liabilities involved were “sign off." Of course, such transactions are opposed to public 

.$37,000,000 against $25,000,000 in the corresponding period of the morals and subversive of the legitimate uses of credit but, under 

Piou; year. 8 Some rf these failures were most disgraceful, the existing laws, business men are compelled to take such chances and 

bankrupts having deliberately laid their plans months in advance, often to go against their better judgment. All business men areI w.l- 

lushed their credit to its full limit, and then, when all was ready, mg to take all legitimate business chances and to face every honest 

.references to their relatives and friends to an extent that con- loss manfully, even ass.sting afterwards the very men who^have been 

the occasion of their losses, but it makes it pretty hard on them when 
the laws combine with rascals for the purpose of robbing the men 
who are seeking to build up our commercial and industrial resources. 

All these abuses of the credit system would be overcome by a wise 
and judicious national bankruptcy law. Of course, there will be 
failures as long as men do business, but the swindling feature through 
ihich the heaviest losses are now made can be el 


sumed pretty much all that was left of their estates. These prefer- 
: fraudulent on their face in numerous instances, but, as 
they were backed up by any number of affidavits, the honest creditors 
'lad no redress, but were compelled to sit back and see their goods 
ippropriated by others to satisfy an alleged indebtedness that was 
purely fictitious. 

The jewelry trade had its full share of swindles of this kind, and -- , . , . , , „ . . , 

stances are freely named in the street where insolvents had made and debtors made to pay their debts to the full extent of their estates, 

preferred creditors of their immediate relatives to the extent of many The Lowell bill, that has been very generally approved by the boards 

thousands of dollars for money alleged to have been loaned by them of trade and commercial exchanges of the country, has been before 

to the bankrupt, when it was morally certain that such preferred Congress during two sessions; it has been fully discussed and its pro¬ 

creditors never had any money to loan. The preference was only a visions are very generally understood. Such opposition “has been 
cover to enable the dishonest bankrupt to convert to his own use the made to it comes from those quarters that are the most dependent 
property of his legitimate creditors. Under the lax bankruptcy laws upon the credit system and that are notorious for their unjust laws 
of the several States, such proceedings are not only rendered possible, protecting debtors. 1here ought to e enoug 


1 honesty 


_ among our members of Congress to pass this bill notwithstanding the 

who can thus swindle protests of those who prefer the existing discriminations of State laws. 

The sentiment of the business community of every section of the 


encouraged as against alien creditors, and the public senti¬ 
ment in some places seems to applaud the 
creditors who are residents of another State. In short, these 
some instances, virtually offer a premium for rascality, provided the country is 
rascal be a resident and the creditors aliens. Such a condition of is any influence that will induce Congress t< 
things is a disgrace to us as a nation, tends to destroy commercial it should be brought to bear without delay, 
confidence, and to breed a race of sharpers and swindlers who operate 

under the guise of business men. - - 

Governor Hill, in his annual message, recommends certain amend¬ 
ments to the bankruptcy laws of this State, whereby any preference 
of creditors in a case of insolvency shall be prohibited. This would 
be a good thing so far as failures in this State are concerned, but 
what is required is a national law regulating insolvency proceedings 
and making them uniform in all the States, so that the man who, in 
New York, sells goods to a man in Pennsylvania or Alaska, will be 
able to command the same remedies against his insolvent debtor in 
either locality as he would in the State where the goods were sold. 

Now the creditor is entirely at the mercy of his debtors, and that too 
many of them are inclined to take every advantage that the law allows 


Dissatisfied Workingmen. 


E ONLY thing that causes uneasiness among manu¬ 
facturers or throws any doubts upon the business 
prospects of the coming season is the attitude of the 
workingmen. Defeated in the majority of strikes 

__ they made last spring under the auspices of the 

Knights of Labor, the workmen in many lines of business have con¬ 
tinued to show a spirit of discontent. This feeling has led to quite a 

many ui uitu. .it __ _ _ __ number of strikes during the past year, none of which have resulted 

is abundantly demonstrated by the record. The difficulties thrown favorably to the workingmen. On the contrary, in almost every 


the way of creditors by State laws is the principal cause of so many instance, after losing large sums that might have been theirs if they 
failures, and to these same laws may be charged the practice that has had continued work, they spent much time in idleness, involving 


grown up of compromising with every bankrupt on his own terms and heavy expenses, and tl 


re forced to go back to work at the old 
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wages and under less favorable conditions than they previously faction 
enjoyed. The power shown by the Knights of Labor last spring, and 

their wanton abuse of it, frightened capital, and employers found that 

U7e“ 

many instances they _ _ ...... ’ . . ? g ' tms working world of ours the person whfi 


than there has been for years, for the reason that good 
„nen employed. TI 
prices pf the necessaries of life were never lower than 


-the person will 

fair compensation is one to be envied, and, in a majoritl 
, is more fortunate than the employers, for where there is ' 
one successful business man there are nearly a hundred failur 
statistics showing that only two out of every hundred busine< 

- 8 P ery small > no sooner ,lmes ‘mposed upon by their employers, redress is not likely to un¬ 

secured by calling upon outsiders; the proper remedy is to be found] 
among those who have the grievance. Employers, as a rule, wi 
consent to listen to their own employees, when they will resent as a: 


m many instances they refused to treat with any representatives of ..as 
the Knights of Labor. A notable instance of abuse of power on the of ii 
part of the Knights was offered in the case of a prominent shoemai 
ufacturer of Boston, formerly Mayor of that city. Last spring h 
men demanded more wages, which he conceded. Then he took 
products, s 

-o— Jf profit W«o .v., an,.,,,, no SOI 

is the contract made than his workmen demanded another adv; 
of wages. He was obliged to yield to them or default on his < 
tract, and, as a consequence, he did the work ~~i 

thereby driven ' 


eby driven into insolvent , r c ,, , ■ , .. ' . 10 melr own employees, when they will resent as an 

closed and hundreds 0/tl^lt ft^o^ 7 !* a " y SU88estions or from outsiders. If 

♦ tu:,.—.. - .... . . ^ ofemploj- workingmen must combine for mutual protection, such combinations 

are best as only include persons of the same calling who are working 
on terms of equality. When shoemakers or cotton spinners under- 
submit to such take to regulate the jewelry or the railroad business they are quite 
sure to make a mess of it. But the old adage, “ let every tub stand 
on its own bottom,” is the best after all, and embodies a principle 
that, if carried into effect, will give every workman the place and 
the compensation that his skill and ability, together with his trust¬ 
worthiness, entitle him to. 


This gentleman publicly stated that the cause of his failure 
was the interference of the Knights of Labor with his business, and 
he also stated that no manufacturer could afford 
interference, for the more concessions made to them the greater were 
their demands. This was still further demonstrated on the Brooklyn 
street car lines. In settling a strike last spring, the representatives of 
the Knights of Labor agreed that certain conditions should be carried 
out, but in the face of this agreement they again ordered a “tie-up 
of the roads in December, notwithstanding .,1.-, „ 1_ 


, twithstanding the fact that a large num¬ 
ber of the drivers and conductors interested were opposed to it The 
managers then refused to treat with the Knights, but consented to 
confer with representatives of their own employees, and thus a com¬ 
promise was effected. But in almost every instance where the 
Knights had anything to do with a strike, the result was disastrous to 
the unfortunate men who imperiled their places at their dictation 
Ihe experience of the past year clearly demonstrates that it is 
wholly impracticable to unite the laboring men of all trades and all 
callings in one organization for the protection of the interests of all 
any set of men attempt to regulate the conditions of labor 


Th e Failure of Jacob Castleberg-. 


HE FAILURE of Jacob Castleberg, of Baltimore, was 
one of those events that seemed to require careful 
investigation, and it is good to note that the creditors 
have taken such action as is likely not only to prnie<-t 
their interests to the best advantage, but, at the 


' —tvuipt W .tguiaie me conditions of labor on , r u. ~ ’ . 

railroads, in shoe manufactories, in woolen and cotton mills on slrec* ,1 8 • • gh 3 c ° nd,tlon of affalrs that Wlil demonstrate 

railroads and in all the industries in which men and w^men are .* SU fPJ C ~ tertained as t0 the.egitimacy of the failure were 

employed, they have undertaken to do that for the accomplishment t f ° Undcd ’ V ' hen 11 was announced tha ‘ he had failed with 
of which the wisdom of Solomon would be inadequate In seveva P references for a lar ge amount, the New York creditors appointed a 
...u~—... ‘ 1 committee. consisting of Messrs. S. H. Monell, Wm. A. Copeland and 


instances where strikes were ordered last year by the Knights, the 


:n a "d women interested were entirely satisfied with their places 
and objected to striking, but the order ' ... 

workmen w< 


J. B. Bowden to look after their interests. The committee proceeded 
to Baltimore and began their investigations, soon discovering such a 


cott, a species of martyrdom that few could withstand. The outrages 


, ,, . . ” .. vegan uicir investigations, soon discovering such a 

ence or subm.t mTl 8 condition of affairs that Mr - Castleberg was induced to raise his offer 
of compromise first to thirty-five per cent., then to forty and finally 
fifty per cent. I he committee having received information to the 


perpetrated on workingmen by the Knights of Labor have never been effect vt 7 r .*"“6 

equalled in this country by any system of persecution to which thev ff that Mr. Castleberg was about to leave the city, employed 
have been subjected in times past. Fortunately they are beginning theT T * proceed,n S s ln bankruptcy against him. When 

to find ojjthowth^have been imposed upon/and " ‘° 


subpoena upon him he could 
reporting that he had gone to Washington. The com¬ 
mittee returned to New York and reported to a meeting of the cred¬ 
itors what had been done, when their action was approved and the 
proposals for a compromise made by Mr. Castleberg were laid on the 
table. A resolution was then adopted continuing the committee, and 
instructing them to take such proceedings in the future as are deemed 
best calculated to protect the interests of the creditors. Meantime 
• n- the St0ck and store are in possession of the assignee, who is selling 
but lose confidence in their 11 !!! T' the stock for the benefit of the creditors. The committee reported 

„n _ P y s . that there was no evidence of there being any collusion between tl e 

bankrupt and the assignee, a circumstance so unusual as to be deemed 
worthy of special comment. 


two or three months there have been such dissensions in the ranks of 
ihe Knights that a disruption of the order is threatened. It cannot 
come too soon for the interests of legitimate labor. When the dema¬ 
gogues and non-workers cease to be recognized as leaders, there will 
be a chance for the able and competent workmen to control their own 
affairs and improve their condition. But so long as such organiza¬ 
tions as the Knights of Labor are recognized by the laboring classes, 
and allowed to exercise such arbitrary power in such 
manner, employers cannot but lose confidi 
and regard them with suspicion at all times. 

Last year the indications of a prosperous season were almost as 

season of stagnation was experienced. This lasted for several months, 
until the defeat of most of the strikes was secured. It is to be hoped 
that similar unreasonable demonstrations will not destroy the pros¬ 
pects for the present season. There is less cause for labor dissatis- 


deter¬ 
mination to sift it to the very bottom in order that the exact facts 
may be brought to light, and, if there has been any dishonesty in 
connection with his failure, to have the guilty persons punished to 
the fullest extent. I his is a most hopeful sign and promises well for 
the future. It is certainly to be hoped that the time has passed when 
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Whoever chooses to do so can make way with his stock and other 
5, and then compromise with his creditors on his own terms, 
has been the custom in the past, and has been taken advantage 
K by many rascals who, in almost any other line of trade, would have 
>rosecuted for fraud and sent to State Prison. These abuses 
If credit have been pushed to an extent that has cost the trade many 
lousands of dollars, and it is a good sign when vigorous measures 
re instituted in a case that has the slightest taint of suspicion con- 
bcted with it. Without desiring to pass judgment upon the case of 
Ir. Castleberg before it shall have been judicially determined, we 
in only say that there were circumstances surrounding it that fully 
arranted an investigation, and congratulate the trade on at last hav- 
ig awakened to the necessity of taking measures to protect them- 
tlves. If it comes to be understood that every failure will be 
ivestigated as promptly and thoroughly as this was, there will be 
:wer attempts at swindling through fraudulent failures. The char¬ 
ter of the gentlemen conducting this case is a guarantee that they 
will protect the interests of the creditors to the fullest extent within 
pie powers conferred upon them. If any fraud has been committed 
is their purpose to unearth it, and they will not recommend any 
sttlement that is not based upon a complete surrender of all the 
isets within the control of the insolvent, and a full accounting for 
ihe large stock he should have had on hand when he made the assign- 
* lent. The more vigor the creditors display in unraveling the 
lystery surrounding this case and getting a full settlement, the more 
eneficial will be the effect of their action. 


The Jeweling of a Watch. 

[by MORITZ GROSSMANN.] 

Continued from page 441. 

AVING GOTTEN beyond the functions of the 
stopwork, Mr. Grossmann next treats of the 
jeweling of the watch, and we therefore alter the 
heading to conform to this subject, changing it from 
time to time, in accordance with the subject treated. 
According to my opinion, our author says, a movement ought to be 
jeweled throughout. The price of a pair of jewel holes is not so high 
form an obstruction to their use, and especially the pallet holes 
t not to be left without jeweling. The angular motion of the 
pallet is very trifling, it is true, but experience tells us that when 
grinding any substance the reciprocating motion answers best of all, 
and the wear of a pivot in its hole is nothing else but a very slight 
degree of grinding. Beside this, the jeweling of the pallet holes 
might be thought useful by the diminution of friction, and this is 
very essential in the lever, the inertia and resistance of which has to 
ibe overcome at every beat of the escapement. 

For similar reasons the third and fourth wheel holes ought also to 
be jeweled if the quality and intended value of the watch will in any 
ay warrant the expense. 

To have the escapement, that is, the escape wheel and pallet cap, 
jeweled or with cap jewels, is more a matter of taste than of practical 
utility. In the case of the balance, with its quick vibration to the 
extent of about 400°, it is of the utmost importance to avoid the 
amount of additional friction which would result from the bearing of 
shoulders against the faces of the holes, and thus the cap jewels of 
the balance cannot be dispensed with. It will be obvious at the first 
glance that the pallet and wheel work run under vastly different cir¬ 
cumstances. In a movement of the usual arrangement, the pallet 
makes an angular movement of from 10 to 15 degrees for every vibra- 
1 of the balance, and the wheel accomplishes, if it has fifteen teeth, 
degrees of its rotation in the same period. Beside this, their 
weight cannot be supposed to press so much in the vertical direction, 
because they are working under a continual and considerable side 


pressure. But the greatest difference between the position of balance 
pivots and that of wheel and pallet is, that these latter parts may be 
made as light as possible, while the balance is, and must be, consider¬ 
able heavier. 

The difference between the friction of a plain jeweled pivot and a 
cap jeweled one is extremely small. According to a generally estab¬ 
lished law in mechanics, that, the pressure being the same, the amount 
of friction is not altered by the extent of the bearing surface, it would 
be nil. But in our case, and especially lubrication is required, the 
adhesion must be considered. Anyhow, the resistance to the motion 
of the cap jeweled pivot can only be easier as the ratio of the differ¬ 
ence of the bearing surface; and this difference between the surface 
of the pivot end and that of a properly reduced shoulder is a trifling 
one. With an angular motion of more than thirty times the extent 
of that of the wheel and pallet, it acquires, of course, a greater 
importance, and therefore the cap jewels are indispensable to the 
balances. I freely admit that there is a little economy of power in 
the cap jeweled escapement, but I wish only to point out that this 
very trifling advantage is generally overrated. The fact that a num¬ 
ber of the best English watches are without end stones to the escape¬ 
ment, seems to indicate that the English horologists look at this 
matter about in the way above mentioned. 

The employment of a diamond as a cap jewel to the upper balance 
pivot is a very good practice, because the watch, in its horizontal 
position, performs with almost all the friction on this pivot end, and 
the extreme hardness and fine polish of the diamond face will reduce 
the wear and friction to the smallest amount. It only requires care 
to select the diamonds, because among those which can be bought in 
the material shops, there are sometimes pieces defective in the point 
of polish, and in this case, instead of protecting the pivot, they might 
prove the means of destruction. In this respect I had a remarkable 
case in my own practice, which made me abstain from the use of 
diamond end stones if not expressly asked for. 

I had to furnish a pocket chronometer, which gave entire satisfac¬ 
tion to its owner. After six or eight months I was informed that the 
performance became irregular and a noise was to be heard in certain 
positions of the watch. It was sent back to me, and on examination 
I found the upper balance hole worn out to an eliptical shape, so 
much, indeed, that its diameter was about as 2 to 3. With the aid of 
a microscope I found a very slight defect in the surface of the dia¬ 
mond cap, and replaced it by another. The hole, of course, was also 
replaced, and the pivot, which had not suffered in a perceptible way, 
was a little repolished. The watch, after this, performed as before, 
but after another service of about six months it was sent back with 
the same complaint. On examining, I found the upper balance hole 
in quite the same state. This, according to my opinion, could only 
be attributed to a microscopic particle of diamond having penetrated 
into the pivot, where it had been retained, notwithstanding the repol¬ 
ishing, perhaps even by this very operation. After the replacement 
of the jewel hole and balance staff, the watch has performed many 
years without any derangement. This shows how carefully diamonds 
must be selected, and an eye-glass of the greatest power will not be 
sufficient for this purpose. The difference of friction between a good 
corundum end stone and a good diamond is, at any rate, very trifling. 
I therefore do not think it advisable to expose a watch to dangers 
like the above-mentioned for so slight a gain. 

The good and careful execution of the balance hole form the most 
important point of jeweling of a watch. Nor only must they show, 
like all other jewel holes, an irreproachable polish, but they must be 
rounded in a proper manner in order to make the resistance in the 
vertical and horizontal positions equal, or as nearly so as can be 

It may be considered a good plan to make the balance holes on the 
conical method in order to give them a greater strength, and to facili¬ 
tate the entrance of the pivot when putting the balance cock on; but 
they require great care in their shape lest the adhesion might be 
increased. Beside this, a cock with its steady pins, made in the way 
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previously described, render it very easy to put the cock on without 
injuring the jewel holes. 

The setting of the jewels is a matter of very different execution. In 
some, especially the better class of English watches, the jewels are set 
in brass or gold settings, which latter are fitted into holes with 
countersinks and fastened with screws, the heads of which partly 
intersect the circumference of the setting, while the thread is tapped 
into the plate and the head of the screw sunk into it so as to be level 
with its surface. 

The advantage claimed for setting jewels in this way is a greater 
facility of replacing a broken or damaged jewel without regilding the 
plate or cock. This, however, does not weigh very heavy, because if 
a good stock of jewel holes is not within convenient reach, it will be 
easy to find one fitting into the old setting; and, even if this should 
not be the case, the purpose can be attained by setting the new jewel 
in a piece of brass wire of suitable thickness. This wire, after being 
turned exactly concentric to the hole and of a slight taper, is adjusted 
into the hole in the plate, previously turned out, and then it is cut off 
at a length a little in excess of what it is required to be. This setting 
now must be gently driven into the hole in the plate till the proper 
end shake is attained. The plate or cock is then cemented to a flat 
chuck and well centered to the hole in the jewel, after which the 
slope is turned. If the brass setting has been turned to a proportion¬ 
ate size, it will be easily attainable that the slope extends a little 
beyond it into the plate; and in a plain jeweled watch, if well done, 
the replacing of a jewel, in the way just described, can hardly be 
detected. 

A movement with plain set jewels is in no way inferior to one with 
screwed jewels, even, as has been explained, in the very exceptional 
case of the replacement of a jewel hole. The movement with screwed 
jewels has a more elegant appearance, but it implies, if not done with 
the greatest care and discernment, a vast deal of trouble in the manu¬ 
facturing, and still more so in the repairing. Not only must all the 
screws and jewels be taken out for thoroughly cleaning the watch and 
put in again, but the very little thickness in which the screws have to 
take their hold is a great source of annoyance to the repairer, espe¬ 
cially in the English watches, with their thin upper plates of brass, 
rendered quite soft by gilding, and with screws of rather coarse 
threads. Any screw failing in its hold has to be replaced by one of 
the next number of thread, having, by its greater thickness, still less 
chance of a sound hold, and very often it is necessary to make other 
holes at fresh places. If, now, the screwed jewel presents the advan¬ 
tage of easy replacement of a broken jewel without leaving any lasting 
mark of the operation, this small advantage may be considered to be 
neutralized by the above mentioned drawbacks. 

(To be Continued'.) 


toNTH* 


The statistics of failures that occurred in the United States during 
1886, as furnished by the Mercantile Agency of R. G. Dun & Co., 
show an increase over those of the last quarter of the previous year, 
but a falling off for the whole year. The total number of failures for 
the year was 9,834, as against 10,637 for 1885, a decrease of 803. It 
is a noticeable fact, however, that there were 276 more failures during 
the last quarter of r886 than occurred during the corresponding 
period of the previous year. The amount of liabilities involved in 
the failures of 1886 were $114,000,000, as against $124,000,000 in 
1885. According to the same report there were 969,841 traders doing 
business in the United States last year, and of these one in 98 failed, 
while the number of traders in the previous year was 919,990, and the 
ratio of failures one to every 86. It does not seem possible that so 


great a number of failures each year is necessary; it certainly j 
healthy and indicates that there is a weak spot somewhere i.. 
credit system, that entails such heavy losses each year upon the bus 
ness portion of the community. Credit must be extended 
less anfl uninquiring manner to many persons who an 
unworthy of confidence. Many of the failures that occur are knov 
to have been premeditated and fraudulent in their conception 
culmination. The jewelry trade sustained its full share of the lo™ 
by these failures, and also was duly victimized by the swindlers wl 
took advantage of the faulty insolvent laws to rob the men who ha„ 
done them the favor to give them credit. There is something radii 
•cally wrong in the laws that make fraudulent bankruptcy possibl? 
and until a remedy is found business men will continue to 
ized at the rate of millions of dollars every year. 


- who art 
that were 


We noticed the fact some time ago that a large section of thi 
State of Texas had suffered severely from the drouth last summ 
Recently there was a convention of county judges held for the p 
pose of collating the facts regarding the number of persons who : 
actually suffering from this cause. Twenty-one counties that w 
affected by the drouth were represented in the < 
statistics showed that 30,000 persons were actually in need of food 
clothing and fuel, and that many other thousands were without seec 
for planting this spring. An appeal was directed to be prepared t« 
present to the State legislature and to Congress, representing thal 
$500,000 would be required to relieve immediate want, and the people 
of the country were entreated to make contributions. Such wide¬ 
spread suffering in Texas cannot fail to restrict trade in that State 
a considerable extent during the present year. 


We have several times noted the fact that the insurance companies 
in this city had effected a combination, including every company! 
doing business in the city, for the purpose of advancing rates onl 
every description of risk in this vicinity; it also prohibits brokers 
from dividing their commissions with the insured, and fixes the rate of 
commission at ten per cent. The matter of rating risks and advanc- 
ing rates has been progressing with considerable rapidity since last 
October, and the jewelers have been made to feel what can be done 
in this respect. In Maiden Lane, rates on goods have been advanced 
from thirty cents to sixty ; provided they are kept in the safe all the _ 
time, a rebate is allowed of eighteen cents, making the rule forty-two I 
mH But if the goods are taken out of the safe, even to show a ■ 


customer, they are not insured while so exposed. Permission 
exhibit the goods carries the rates to sixty cents. In another 
column a correspondent expresses his views regarding this exorbitant 
advance in terms that are forcible and will meet with general approval 
in the trade. It is quite probable that as a result of this arbitrary 
advance by the insurance companies, a jewelers’ mutual insurance 
company may soon be organized for the purpose of insuring the 
property of jewelers. There is no reason why such a company should 
Ml u ~ " success, and provide insurance for its members at very much 
i than they now pay. Such companies for insuring cotton, I 


woolen, knitting mills and other factories of a similar kind, have been 
wonderfully successful in New England, virtually taking away from 
the stock companies all this class of insurance. These mutuals 
require a member to make all needful changes in his property to 
secure the greatest amount of protei tion from the fire hazards, after 
which they insure him at about the same rates that the stock com¬ 
panies would charge, but at the end of the year they divide their 
profits among the members, so that the dividends are equivalent to a 
very low rate of insurance. These companies have divided as high 
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as sixty and eighty per cent, of their premiums, thus making the cost 
of insurance ridiculously low. It is conceded that the stock com¬ 
panies have made continuous profits out of the old rates that were 
charged before the recent combination, and there is no reason for an 
advance except that the insurance business as a whole has not been 
profitable for a few years past, and instead of confining the advance 
of rates to that class of risks that has been unprofitable, the companies 
declare an advance all along the line. This is unjust to those prop¬ 
erty owners who have paid their premiums year in and year out 
without ever calling on the companies to pay for a single loss; but it 
is on a par with the usual practice of insurance companies that are 
notorious for their lack of discrimination between risks possessing 
different degrees of hazard. The question naturally suggests itself, 
if the insurance of jewelers' stocks is profitable, why should not that 
profit be realized by the jewelry trade and distributed among those 
whose property is insured, and thus made to reduce the cost of their 
insurance ? A jewelers’ mutual fire insurance company is not only a 
possibility but a probability. 


as they would pay any one else for equal service. Ordinarily the most 
a porter does for the average traveler is to black his boots and brush 
his clothes as he is leaving the car; the porter expects at least half a 
dollar for this service, and thinks he is an ill used individual if he is 
put off with a quarter. The charges for sleeping car tickets are 
enormous, exceeding the rates charged at the best hotels in the 
country; the cost of the service rendered by the porter, caring for 
the berths and the wants of the passengers, is supposed 
to be included in the price of the ticket, yet so general has become 
the habit of tipping the porter that these worthies look upon one who 
does not do it as an outcast, to be blacklisted by their fraternity ever 
after. So great is the revenue they derive from this source, that 
instead of demanding wages from the company whose work they do, 
they are willing to pay for the privilege of doing it in order to secure 
the opportunity of fleecing the public. Tipping servants anywhere or 
at any time is a pernicious practice, tending to destroy their useful¬ 
ness and to make them impudent and overbearing. Under existing 
conditions, to be a sleeping car porter on a popular train is to insure 
a fortune to the lucky individual in a few years. 


The full bench of the Massachusetts Supreme Court rendered a 
decision last month that is of interest to all commercial travelers in 
‘particular and the public in general to a lesser extent. William Lewis 
and William R. Wing left Boston for San Francisco in October, 1884, 
buying sleeping car tickets in a car belonging to the New York 
Sleeping Car Palace Company. During the night some one abstracted 
their money from their clothing while they were asleep. Each 
brought suit against the Sleeping Car Company, and in each case a 
verdict was given in their favor. The cases were appealed to the 
Supreme Court, and the decision of that court is calculated to give 
confidence to travelers, for it sustains the verdicts of the lower courts. 
Chief Justice Morton, who wrote the opinion in which all the justices 
concur, after referring to the fact that there are few decisions regu¬ 
lating the liability of sleeping car companies, says: 

The liability must be ascertained by applying to the new condition of things the 
comprehensive and elastic principles of the common laws. When a person buys 
the right to the use of a berth in a sleeping car. it is entirely clear that the ticket 

more than a symbol. A sleeping car company holds itself out to the world as 
furnishing safe and comfortable cars, and when it sells a ticket it implicitly slipu- 

t It rough want of such care, the personal effects of a passenger, such as he might 
required by public policy and by the interests of both the passenger and the 

Another case of recent occurrence was that of Dr. Dwindle, of San 
Francisco, who was traveling in the East with his bride, having sleep¬ 
ing car tickets. At some point he was forced to go into another car, 
and the porter, who had taken up his tickets, refused to give him 
checks showing that he had paid fare for himself and wife. When he 
insisted upon it he was beaten by the porter, receiving injuries that 
laid him up for a long time. He brought suit against the railroad 
company, but the court held that it should have been brought against 
the sleeping car company. He had already done so, but had two 
strings to his bow in suing the railroad company. A few decisions of 
this nature will teach the sleeping car companies that the traveling 
public has some rights that even they and their autocratic porters 
must respect. 


We referred in our issue of last month to the fact that a package 
of goods addressed to Heller & Bardel, of this city, and delivered to 
the express company at Atlanta, had been lost in transit, and that a 
settlement with the express company not having been reached, the 
Safety Fund Association of the jewelry trade had taken the matter in 
hand with a view to fixing the responsibility for the loss and effecting 
an adjustment of it if possible. The question of liability on the part 
of an express company has always been a mooted one, and is depend¬ 
ent largely upon the conditions under which the goods are received 
by it. It is customary for the agents of the company in receiving 
packages to require a statement of the value of the contents and to 
charge accordingly. If the value is understated, it seems unjust for 
the owner, in case of loss, to claim a value in excess of what he had 
stated and paid for. In the receipts given by the express companies 
for packages they attempt to limit their liability, usually to $50. In 
the United States Court in Ohio, a case similar in many respects to 
that of Heller & Bardel, was decided early last month. The Van 
Wert National Bank sent a package containing $10,000 by the United 
States Express Company to the First National Bank of Cincinnati. 
The package went astray, and finally, when recovered, the money was 
gone. The Van Wert bank brought suit to recover, and a jury 
awarded it a verdict for the full amount with interest. While the 
thieves were not discovered, the evidence pointed strongly to certain 
employees of the express company, as was the case with the Heller & 
Bardel package. It is good to note that the tendency of recent court 
decisions is to hold to a stricter degree of responsibility all corpora¬ 
tions engaged in the transportation business, either of passengers or 
goods. This is as it should be, for while they insure safe and speedy 
delivery in either case, they should be held to a literal performance 
of their public promises by which they obtain patronage. 


Notwithstanding all the complaints of the workingmen of this 
country and their dissatisfaction with their condition, a single illus¬ 
tration will show that they are far better off here than in any other 
country in the world, as regards earnings, thrift and social and 
pecuniary condition. In the six New England States, the savings 
banks now hold over one thousand million of dollars deposited with 
them by the workingmen and women of those States, and represent¬ 
ing their surplus earnings. The last annual report of the condition 
of the saving banks of this city and State, show that they hold five 
hundred and thirty-four millions of dollars on deposit for one million, 


Speaking about sleeping car porters, why is it that travelers always 
feel it necessary to fee them, and to pay them about ten times as much 
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‘I° f h " n ?, red a ; d eight thousand individual depositors. Ninety per eventually the courts imposed 
cent, of these depositors, owning ninetv ner rent nf rinnochc 1- * _ . „ . 




reported to be persons working for wages, thus indicating that there for the goose 
were at the time of making the report, 1,087,200 workingmen and 


:e for the gander," and has sentenced tv 


who had on deposit $480,600,000 of their surplus earnings and so prevented him from 


New England and Ne»v York'saWngs banS^Hs'fbun^that^hereare l^uMnot emptr^" 8 betWeen ' he ‘ W ° ° fficers ’ that 

$1,480,600,000 of surplus capital, bearing interest, belonging to the - - • • 
wage workers of seven States. The aggregate for the entire count, 
would run up to an astounding amount. When labor demagogui 

are howling against capitalists, they might turn their eyes along their standing betwee'n' the 

r —*•—fZZZZZ SEEMS Sti*!rr.?•». 

the property accumulated by the industrious and thrifty, they cer¬ 
tainly will not forget or omit the bank accounts of the “suffering” 
and “down-trodden " wage workers. The figures here given repre¬ 
sent only the cash accumulations of the workingmen and women, and 


who had left the service of the other 
his approval. In accordance with this understanding, a workload 
country named Meany had been discharged from one road at the request of 
|m the superint endent of the other. The court held that the undeif 
officers amounted t 


evade the law and maintain the boycott established by them, f,„ . 
employers will, no doubt, find means for blacklisting men whom th 
do not care to employ without rendering themselves liable to fines. 
But the boycott, by whomsoever invoked, is an un-American method 




which would be largely in excess of the aggregate of their bank 
deposits. In no other country in the world can the working classes 
point to accumulations anywhere approaching in value the amounts 
here copied from official statistics. There must have been som- 
degrec of liberality mixed with the “grinding of the face of the poor 
with which the employers, without distinction, i 
enabled those so persistently “ ground down ” 
savings from their “ starvation wages.” 


The following, which is told as a joke by an Omaha paper corrc- 
charged, to have sponds so nearly to an actual incident of recent occurrence that it is 
have made such probable the writer had that fact in mind when lie wrote his little 


The value of the dry goods imported and entered at the New York 
Custom House in 1886 was $115,455,605, or about $15,000,000 more 
than during the preceding year. It was the largest aggregate since 
1882. Notwithstanding this large amount the dry goods merchants 
now report a short stock on hand, and are getting anxious for the 
supply they are confident will be required to meet the spring demand 
All of which goes to show that the prospects for the coming season 
are regarded generally as being very promising. 


ir; there’s no use la! 
I’d been a big sight w 

er things, that’s so. 


le had that much of my s 


the past few years. The output of the Colorado 


e of the lost arts, 
1 discount during 
' 1 for 1886 ‘ 


Since the smashing of plate glass windows and the robbery of jew- tT' «« $5 ’ ,2 . 3 ’ 296; gold - 087,90. 

rv st-nrec hv tKie u_1_ _ _ . . . J cupper, $I3 2 >57°> total, Jg2t>,794,688, 


elry stores by this means has become popular with thieves,'jewelers Sa'TfiToSo'^’La'ke 
might well take a hint furnished by the express companies/ There tf*’ * be ^ a eain 
was a time when thieves acquired a habit of jumping into express fhe Leadvifie dTtrict 
wagons as they were collecting goods about the city, and making 
away with valuable packages. This induced the companies to fence 
m their wagons with heavy wire netting, thereby preventing anyone 
but the driver obtaining access to their contents. These light wagons 
now go about with impunity, and it is a long time since one of them 
has been robbed. Wire netting of this kind placed inside a show 
window would afford satisfactory protection against the window 
smashers, and would not interfere to any serious extent with the 
exhibition of goods. A window robbery has to be done quickly, 
the breaking of glass always attracts attention, and the 


increase over 1885 of 
county shows a total yield for the year of 
1885 of $r,500,000. During the year 
the marts of the United States 48,488 
of lead, 8,166,145 ounces of silver, 36,546 ounces of gold, and 
•38,535 ‘ons of ore. The value of the base bullion produced was 
$7,515,148, and that of ore, etc., $6,135,585. 


The Buffalo Bill ” troupe of Cowboys and Indians that has been 

__„e netting g ' Vmg exh,b,t,ons in this section for a couple of years has been phc- 

would so delay the robbers that their scheme would prove a failure nomenall >’ successful, having had good paying audiences 


even if the glass was broken successfully. Similar wire protection 


The individual members of the troupe, from its illustrious 


- - - ]■ —wuc protection I . , , --r-, ...... 

is often seen inside the windows of bankers, where a liberal display cader down t0 the ef ! uall y uncivilized Indians, have a lively fancy 
of irold and silver rein ......1,.-1 _,_ , ( ' for iewelrv. and some of ili,mK,, u i.A..-t»,:i-n_ t _• 


of gold and silver 
wealth on exhibition. 


When the Knights of Labor boycotted 


made, and affords ample protection to'the for ■i e ' ve,r 5 r > and some of them have bought liberally of precious stones 
and fine gold goods. Many of their purchases are ladies’ goods, 
which the buyers utilize in gaining the affections of many impres¬ 
sionable young women who attend their exhibitions. There have 
been one or two elopements of romantic and illiterate maidens with 
the wild red men or their wilder semi-white companions, but no par- 
th’s ticular harm seems to have been done, the girls getting as good life 
they were entitled to. “ Buffalo Bill ” him- 


. , ' --- ,,, 1 ni» utuiar narm seems to I 

city last year there was a general outcry against such injustice, and companions probably a 
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If rejoiceg in several diamonds of great value, and is understood 
jreatly favor this manner of investing his spare cash. 


Among the sneak thieves who have been arrested recently, there 
vere several who got off on the plea that they were kleptomaniacs. 
Vhen insanity attacks a person and impels him or her to ignore the 
laws-of meum and tuum, and to covet his neighbor's goods to the 
extent of slyly slipping them into his or her pocket, and subsequently 
lelling them to a pawnbroker for cash, there is such method in the 
nadness that it should be restrained in some effective manner. An 
insane asylum is the best place for such victims of insanity, and if a 
few who enter this plea were committed to an insane asylum for a 
few months, their fate would have a tendency to deter others, and 
there would be fewer kleptomaniacs left at large to prey upon honest 
merchants. 


“ Pearls and Pearling Life ; by Edwin W. Streeter, F. R. G. S„ 
M. A. I.,” is the title of a very handsome and interesting work on the 
subject of Pearls, published by George Bell & Sons of London. Mr. 
Streeter is the author of several works relating to precious stones, and 
is universally regarded as an authority regarding them. He has also 
been extensively engaged in the business of Pearling, having had 
fleets of vessels engaged in that enterprise for several years, so that 
what he writes upon the subject of gathering pearls is the result of 
his individual experience. The present work contains a number of 
illustrations, among them being views of his pearling establishment 
on the Island of Siassi, in the Sooloo Archipelago, and another of his 
schooners with the crew at work overhauling the catch of oysters in 
their search for pearls. The work contains an historical account of 
pearls, the ancient beliefs regarding them, descriptions of the various 
pearl-bearing molluses, and a chapter relative to the origin and for¬ 
mation of pearls. The methods employed for taking the pearls at the 
various fisheries are fully described, and a chapter is given to a des¬ 
cription of the famous pearls of the world. The book is full of inter¬ 
est to all lovers of this rare and beautiful gem, containing as it does 
all the information regarding them that has ever been discovered. 


ing some of the most popular designs for the combination of initials 
for the formation of monograms. As engraved monograms on watches, 
plate, and jewelry in many instances, are the fashion at present—a 
fashion that is not likely to go out of date—these plates will be found 
of great value to engravers, and also to dealers selling the goods, as 
they will enable a customer to select the style of engraving that will 
suit him. Other plates will follow with each issue of The Circular 
until the range of artistic ingenuity is well exhausted. 


Precious Stones.* 

By George F. Kunz. 

* From advance proofs of the coming 1885 report of the Department of Mining 
Statistics. Edited by Dr. David T. Day. published by the U. S. Geological S. r- 
vey. Such corrections and additions have been made as have presented themselves 
since the article was handed to Ihe department. 


N ADDITION to the report on precious stones in the 
other volumes, where the subject was treated in detail, 
the following pages are intended to show the progress- 
in this field during 1885. 

__ Work was carried on at the Mount Mica tourmaline 

locality, Paris, Maine, during the months of June, July and August 
of the present year, and one fine ten inch crystal and many fine gems 
were found. Messrs. N. H. Perry and E. M. Bailey also worked at 
the Rumford locality for a few weeks with a like result, though some 
good specimens were obtained. 

For two months during the summer of 1885 work was carried on 
by the Emerald and Hiddenite Mining Company at Stony Point, 
North Carolina, under the direction of the superintendent, Mr. W. E. 
Hidden, and with flattering success. A remarkably large pocket, 
containing fine crystals of muscovite with brilliant crystals of rutile 
implanted on them, was found and sold as cabinet specimens for 
$750. While they were working in the soil overlying the rock, nine- 
crystals of emerald were found all doubly terminated and measuring 
from 25 millimeters (1 inch) to 77 millimeters (3j4 inches) in length 
and 42 millimeters (ifs inches) in width. This latter crystal is very- 
perfect as a specimen; it is of a fine light green color and doubly 
terminated. It weighs ounces, only one-fourth ounce less than 
the famous Duke of Devonshire emerald crystal, and is now in the 
Clarence S. Bement collection, the nine crystals together were held at 


In the January issue of The Circular we published an account 
of the transactions of a person claiming to be T. B. Steacy, of Brock- 
ville, Ontario, who ordered goods from various firms to be sent by 
express to Redwood, N. Y., and how he was frustrated in his scheme 
by the prompt action of the genuine Mr. Steacy, who hastened to 
Redwood and prevented the delivery of the goods to the individual 
who was personating him. In the list of persons who, it was asserted, 
had sent goods on the order of the bogus Mr. Steacy, were several 
who had been suspicious of him and had declined to send the goods 
he had ordered. Among these were Tiffany & Co., of New York, 
and Booz & Co, of Philadelphia. Both these firms, had received 
orders from the imposter but had refused to fill them, hence they had 
run no risk of being victimized. Tiffany & Co. do a retail business 
exclusively, making no discounts to any one, and hence would scar¬ 
cely have been addressed by any regular dealer, and the fact of their 
receiving an alleged order from Mr. Steacy at once aroused their sus¬ 
picions. The scheme of the swindler was an ingenious one, and came 
very near being successful. 


With this, the first issue of Volume Eighteen of The Circular, 
we commence the publication of a series of Monogram Plates, show- 


over $2,000. 

Another of these crystals, which is doubly terminated, measures 63 
millimeters inches) by 23 millimeters (H inch), and is filled 
with large rhombohedral cavities, formerly containing dolomite. As 
mineral specimens these crystalsare quite unique. The only gem which 
has been cut from this find was found in a pocket at a depth of over 
43 feet. In color it is a pleasing light green and weighs 4II karats. 
No crystal of finer color has yet been found in the United States, and 
this gem is held by the company at $200. 

During the recent mining the largest fine crystal of lithia emerald 
ever found was also brought to light. It measures 68 millimeters 
inches) by 14 millimeters (* inch) by 8 millimeters (j4 inch). 
One end is of very fine color, and would afford the largest gem yet 
found of this mineral, weighing, perhaps, 5 )4 karats. This has also 
been acquired by Mr. Bement. With this were a number of superior 
crystals and some ounces of common pieces of the same mineral. 
The owners estimate the worth of this entire yield of hiddenite at 
about $2,500. 

A quantity of quartz filled with white byssolite or asbestiform min¬ 
eral, which makes very attractive specimens, is valued at $250. On 
the whole, this is an encouraging find for this line of minerals. ^ 

The locality for emeralds referred to in the last volume of Min¬ 
eral Resources of the United States,” page 739, is only a duplication 
of the locality described as J. O. Lackey's in the American Journal 
of Science, III. series, Vol. XXVII., page 153- 

















Hiddenite has also been found during the past year in working the 
property known as the Morton tract, formerly known as Smeafon’s 
and I.yon s property, and now the E. A Hutchins’ property, “ Min¬ 
eral Resources of the United States, 1883 and 1884," page 730 
Among the fictitious reports of the finding of gems may be men¬ 
tioned that of the finding of three diamonds and about a dozen 
mnois graVelal ° ng ' he San 8 amon river, near Springfield, 

What is perhaps the finest collection of rough diamond crystals in 
existence was exhibited during the past year by Messrs. Tiffany & 
Co. m New York. It consisted of 904 crystals, weighing in the 

rr ^ karats ’ and was ™ s £ 

Ameri™" r tUrne t0 f Ur0pe - For descri P t; ° n . see “ Report of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science,” ,885, page 

At the meeting of the British Association, held at Birmingham 
September, r886, Prof. H. Carvil Lewis read a paper on Diamond-’ 
bearing Per.dot.te,” in which he said he had found in Kentucky 
pendotite similar to that which occurs in the Kimberley mine, and 

a h r;: ced « ,at a sear , ch wouid reveai the p««« °< <1™°^ 

m that State. Now, as the diamonds in the South African deposits 
are accompanied by carbonaceous shale which surrounds the mine 
and is also scattered through the so-called “blue stuff ” in sizes varv’ 
ing from microscopic specks to large detached masses,’ and fanning, 

• ° . reccta ' s ° to speak. I'he theory of the volcanic origin of 

rtrr firs -, advan ? d byDr - e - c ° h -- 2 

l ' Vn er -‘ h pe " dot,te alfine ls not sufficient to account for the 
diamonds but rather its mixture with the shale. And this carbo¬ 
naceous shale is present under similar conditions in Kentucky the 
outlook for diamonds is encouraging. In further confirmation of this 
view may be mentioned Prof. H. E. Roscoe’s discovery of an aro¬ 
matic hydrocarbon on treating diamond earth with hot water This 

,:d dr i a ;:;;; hich he "*""** **"&*** ^ »,-* et her 

til turned wi h «** Cr>StaMine > stro "g'r somatic, vola¬ 

tile, burned with a smoky flame and melted at so° C It was 

unfortunate that the quantity of the substance obtained was too 
small to admit of a full investigation. (Proceedings of Manchester 
Lit;rary and Philosophical Society, October 17, 1884, page 5). 

A recent London periodical made the statement that any one who 
f T d ! he ,f a P. phire and ri,b y in its original matrix would soon b^ 
called the King of Rubies," and that his fortune would be assured 

orilnTfi h ^ th3t C °'- C VV ’ >««*%<* Boston*was*the 
original finder of the true corundum gems in situ of i 

at Franklin North Carolina; that he obtained from thfe facality 
nearly all of the fine crystals in the best American collects <£ 
of the mos interesting of his finds is a piece of a blue crystal with a 
white band running across it, and a place in the center where a 
nodule had dropped out* This piece was cut and placed back in 
its original place, and the white band can be seen 

mentioned a '" d th**"t ° f the finc S-ns from thisVcahty 

mentioned in he two previous reports were also brought to light by 
his mining I he gems were found here in their original matrf but 
they were of such rare occurrence that it was not feasible to mine r 
them more thoroughly. The corundum mining has proved profitable 
however,and is still carried on by Dr. Lucas. prontaDle, 

A number of beryls of fine blue color, resembling the Moume 
mountain beryls^ have been found near Mount Antero, in the Arkan¬ 
sas valley Chaffee county, Colorado. One of these was 4 inches 
long and three-eighths of an inch across, with cutting material in , t 

on'fi° f t^ r Crys,al . s ™ asl ' red fram « inch to inches in length, and 
onj-fifth to one-third inch in width. 

The 'arge beryl mentioned in “Mineral Resources" for ,883 and 
884, has afforded the finest aquamarine of American origin known 

is aTrilianf^t ^ me!>su ™ 35 b V 35 by zo millimeters. It 

brilliant cut gem, and, with the exception of a few internal hair- 
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like stations, it is absolutely perfect. The color is a deep bluish! 
green, equal to that of gems from any known locality ’ 1 

Mr. George F. Breed, manager of the Valencia Mica Company, hai 
cut from white beryls nearly roo aquamarines, ranging from onc-h 
to 4 karats in weight, and of a light blue color, which were found 
leir mine at North Groton, Grafton county, New Hampshire. 

A number of very fine deep golden yellow, blue and green beryl,! 
equaling any ever found, were shown to the writer by Mr-M V? 
Barce, of Olean, New York, taken from his mica mine between New 

Wood ed 3nd LitCh r field ’ I ' itthfie ' d C ° Unty> Connectic ‘“- Some fine 
blood-red garnets from here were cut into gems. A one , r e 
have sold stones from the same locality stated to be new gems nearly 
as hard as the sapphire, and said to have come from South America] 
Since these statement gained currency abroad a correction was 

2risr*<*- h 

The finest large phenacite crystal ever found in the United States^ 
is the one in the possession of Dr. C. Whitman Cross. It was found ’ 
at Cr ysta| Park Colorado, weighs 59 pennyweights 6 grains, and 
sures 46.5 millimeters in length and 32 millimeters in thickness. 
Occasional transparent spots are noticeable. Full descriptions of 
phenacite from Crystal Park and Florissant, Colorado, and of topaz 
from neur Pikes Peak and Devils Head mountain, Colorado, and also 
ofthat found in Nevadite at Chalk mountain, in the same State are 
given by Dr. Cross and W. F. Hillebrand in “ Bulletin No. 20 of the 
!“ S i ates Geol °S'cal Survey, Washington, ,885." Phenacite 
from the Florissant locality was also described by W. E. Hidden in 
the African Journal of Science, III. series, Vol. XXIX., page 249 
1 hese crystals at Florissant were first found by Mr. j. G. Heistandl 
of Manitou, Colorado. 

Thousands of garnet crystals found at ruby mountain, nearSalides 
Chaffee county, Colorado, have been used as paper weights and sold 
to tourists. Those weighing a few ounces sell for about .0 cents 
each, and one weighing 14 pounds was obtained. Regular printed 

ittached n,n6 T h P ‘° t P0U " dS cT ight “* Sent ° ut " ith scale ° f Prices 
removed ^ ^ * chlor,te coatin K which can easily be 

The finding in the heart of New York City, in Thirty-fifth street 
between Broadway and Seventh avenue, of a garnet crystal as perfect 
a,, any ever found on this continent, and weighing 9 pounds, to 
ounces, is of peculiar interest. 

in “ ° f ,he * ood J as Per deposit of Arizona was published 
in the Popular Sconce Monthly for January, 1886, and in the Scientific 
American forJanuary. Several thousands of dollars’ worth of this 
material has been cut into paper weights, charms and other articles 
of jewelry, or polished on one side for cabinet specimens. At the 
present time numbers of these articles are being cut and sold to 
tourists along the line of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa F<5 rail¬ 
road. The base of the World fund memorial, presented to the 
eminent sculptor, M. Bartholdi, was made out of pieces of this wood 
I he compact quartzite of Sioux Falls, Dakota, has been quarried 
and polished for ornamental purposes. It is known and sold as 
Sioux Falls jasper, and is really the stone referred to by Longfellow 
in his Hiawatha as being used for arrow heads. This stone is 
susceptible of a very high polish and is found in a variety of pleasing 
tints such as chocolate, brownish red, brick red and yellowish. The 
polished material has been sold to the amount of $15,000 during the 

ST y T S ’ P ° lisbing "° rks run b >- water Power have been 
ercc ed, and so ingeniously are they contrived that pillcrs, pilasters, 
mantels and table tops can be here as cheaply as anywhere. The 
pilasters of the German American Bank in Saint Paul, Minnesota 
and the columns in the doorway of the Chamber of Commerce build¬ 
ing in the same city are of this beautiful jasper. It is likely to 
become one of our choicest ornamental stones, especially effective in 

sTrTnZT , the Minnesota red finite. Its great tensile 
strength, its high almost mirror-like polish, the fact that though so 
highly polished the stone is not slippery, the large pieces that can be 
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quarried out, and the pleasing variety of colors, all combine to render 
this one of the most desirable building stones. Polishing mills have 
been built of sufficient capacity to polish $100,000 worth per annum, 
and in view of the unequaled facility with which it can be prepared 
for use, it could be made into tablets, blocks, columns and tiles with 
advantage, and employed for fine interior and monumental work or 
in the more artistic branches of stone work. Some good results have 
been obtained with the sand blast on polished surfaces. 

A,remarkable mass of rock crystal was recently sent to Messrs. 
Tiffany & Co. from North Carolina, 60 miles south of Abingdon, Va. 
Although it weighed 51 pounds, this mass was only a fragment of the 
original crystal, which weighed 300 pounds, but was, unfortunately, 
broken in pieces by the ignorant mountain girl who found it. Still 
this fragment will furnish slabs 8 inches square and to 1 inch thick. 
The original'crystal, if it had remained intact, would have furnished 
a crystal ball perhaps 4% to 5 inches in diameter and almost perfect. 

A fine 190 pound crystal and a number nearly as large were also 
obtained. ( American Assoc. Adv. Science, 1886). 

Mr. F. C. Yeomans, of Washougal, Washington Territory, has 
found quite a variety of fine agates and moss agates at the above 
1 jcality. 

The menaccanite from Cumberland, Rhode Island, is often spotted 
with white quartz. Mr. E. Passmore, of Hope, Rhode Island, has 
cut it into oval stones several inches long, which admitted of a fine 
polish. This quality, coupled with its hardness, makes it a desirable 
ornamental gem stone. 

It may be worthy of mention that the writer found pieces of peridot 
of sufficient transparency to afford gems one-fifth inch long, in the 
largest mass of the Glorieta mountain, Santa F<5 county, New Mexico, 
meteorite. ( American Journal of Science, III. series, Vol. XXXII. 
October, 1886). 

The turquoise pseudomorph after apatite from Taylor's ranch on 
the northeast side of the Chowchilla river, California, has been 
described by G. E. Moore and V. von Zepharooich (Zeitsch. fur 
Kryst. u. Min., Vol. X., page 240). The turquoise from LosCerillos, 
New Mexico, has been fully analyzed and described by Prof. 1 ? . W. 
Clarke and Mr. J. S. Differ in the American Journal of Science, III. 
series, Vol. XXXII., page 211, September, 1886. Large quantities of 
this material have been sold, both as specimens and gems. Unfor¬ 
tunately many of those of finest color were found to have been 
artificially stained. A full series of this mineral has been presented 
to the National Museum. 

' Malachite in large masses has been found at the Copper Queen 
mine at Bisbee, Arizona. One of these masses weighed 15 pounds 
and ofhers were nearly as large. All were of good enough quality 
and large enough for table tops. 

Mr. F. F. Chisolm states that specimens of what appears to be 
amber were found in one of the Union Pacific coal mines in Wyoming 
in 1885, but the tests are not yet completed, so that its authenticity 
cannot be asserted. He says: “ The material which was brought to 
Denver was hard, highly electric and of a good clear yellow color. 
Its fusion point was a little low, and the odor of a burning fragment 
slightly resembled that of burning India rubber. In places the sub¬ 
stance occurs 2 inches thick. The exact place of its occurrence has 
not yet been ascertained.” A few of the choice minerals and gems 
in the collection of Mr. Clarence S. Bement were well described by 
Prof. Gerhard vom Rath in The Jewelers' Circular, Vol. XVI., 
No. 12, January, 1886. 

Mr. William H. Andrews, of Gouverneur, Saint Lawrence county, 
New York, has a remarkable collection of 2,200 specimens of polished 
marbles, serpentines, jaspers, agates and other ornamental stones, 
principally from Saint Lawrence, Jefferson and adjacent counties. A 
variety of other minerals are also to be found in this collection, 
which, though the polishing is mainly the work of Mr. Andrews 
himself, is one of the most complete series of the kind in the United 
States. 

Popular articles have appeared during the year on North Carolina 


gem stones by Mr. C. D. Smith; on diamonds by William Wareing 
Habersham (both of these appeared in Dixie, published in Atlanta, 
Georgia, January, 1886), and an article on how hiddenite was formed 
by Mr. W. E. Hidden, in Dixie, December, 1885. 

The National Museum collection of gems, formed by Prof. F. W. 
Clark, is now one of the most complete for species in the United 
States, and, as many of the gems are of more than average merit and 
all can have access to them, this is one of the best opportunities 
afforded the-student in this country. The Popular Science Monthly 
for April, 1886, contains a description of this collection, which, with 
additions to date, will also appear in the bulletin of the National 
Museum. 

An immense number of small collections of minerals have been 
sold during the past year, usually consisting of specimens not over 
% to 2 inches square of a series of some ten to fifty of the principal 
minerals, or the minerals of a section or of polished and ornamental 
stones; sets of fifty, selling for from $1 to $5, are arrayed in cases or 
pasted to boards. The name which is given to them is generally 
copyrighted. As thousands of these collections are sold annually, 
the study of mineralogy will surely receive a stimulus. 


PRODUCTION OF PRECIOUS STONES IN THE UNITED SPATES. 

While it is impossible to obtain exact returns of the values of the 
precious stones found in the United States, it is believed that the 
estimates given in the following table represent, roughly, the total 
values and the proportionate values of the several mineralogical 
species. Gold quartz, the value of which should be more properly 
perhaps included under the head of gold mining, is added at the 
close of the list. 


Estimated production of precious stones in the United States in 1883 , 
1884 and 1883. 
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in the four places of decimals, according to Mr. Louis D’A. Jackson, 
in his “ Modern Metrology, - ’ page 377, will be found in the following 
table: 


Weight of a diamond karat in different countries. 
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illy led a syndicate of Parisian jewelers, goldsmiths and gem'deale, 
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monds and other precious stones imported and entered for consumption 
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Imports of substances not included in the foregoing table, 1868 to 1885, 
inclusive. 
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Chicago Notes. 

T■> the Editor of the Jewelers' Circular. 

An unusually bright, and expectant spirit pervades the Chicago 
jewelry trade at the present time—such, in fact, as has not been known, 
since the good times along in 1881 and 1882. The grumbling and 
discontent which were so loudly and universally expressed about ;' 
year or eighteen months ago have faded away to a whisper, and nc 
jobber would now like to be quoted as talking about “ dull times” 01 
nothing doing. That the belief in an approaching “ boom" in the 
jewelry busmess is well-founded, is evident from the excellent shape 
in which the trade generally is, the ease with which collections are 

being made, the prosperity of other staple lines of business, and the 
confidence which the most conservative and cool-headed jobbers are 
talking. Every jobber is free to admit that collections are fair, many \ 
that they are unusually easy, and some that they arc exceptionally 
good. The present expectant condition of the trade is doubtless I 
largely due to the unexpected increase in the volume and profits of 
last year s business, but a very casual consideration of the elements 
that underlie and lead-up-to a revival of trade would show that 
most of the necessary factors are now present. The country has 
recovered from the baneful effects of the labor troubles which so 
disorganized and impeded business last spring and early summer, the 
law is again respected, confidence is re-established, and capital once 
more secure in its investments. The result is renewed general pros- ' 
penty, amply sufficient to augur success to the jobbers assiduously 
waiting to catch Dame Fortune’s golden smile.” 

Benj. Allen, one of the most conservative and level-headed men in 
the business, talks reviving business. He says this bids fair to be a 
good year, and that collections are much better than at the corres¬ 
ponding period last year. His firm was busily engaged taking stock I 
during the first weeks of January, and the travelers, after having their ! 
trunks refilled with full lines of goods, stalled again on the road about i 
the 25th of last month. Clapp & Davies think business is decidedly 
looking upland remark that the trade is feeling well. They are 
entirely satisfied with the outlook, and receive almost daily excellent I 
reports from their travelling men who went out during the first week 
of the year. Mr. Schnering, of Otto, Young & Co., reports collec- ! 
lions fair, and says the travelers of the house who are out are meet- 
ing with cheering success. B. F. Norris, Alister & Co., did an excel¬ 
lent business in Indiana, Iowa, and Minnesota all through the month— i 
the sales being specially big in Minnesota and Indiana. Mr. Alister 
says his mail is good, orders, constant, and money, easy. Giles Bro 
& Co., agree with all the other big jobbers that things are looking up 
while Cogswell & Wallis, Bryant & Burrows, and others, say that 
trade is opening very nicely, and giving promise of satisfactory 
returns during the year. 

The Blauer Watch Case Co. continues to push an ever-increasini 
trade ; the Towle Manufacturing Co. is doing a nice business in it' 
specialties and silverware ; the Gorham Manufacturing Co. is quietly 
getting its due share of increasing trade ; and the Meriden Britanni; 

Co. is being kept busy all the time. 

M. C. Eppenstein maintains, with the beginning of a new year the 
satisfactory advance he made during .886. He is putting well-chosen 
selections of all the newest and best lines of goods on the road, and 
anticipates even bigger business than last year. His travelers give 
most encouraging reports of the outlook for the spring trade. 

Louis Manheimer gives continued evidence of being one of the 
most enterprising of recently established jobbers in Chicago. He is 
fast forging his way ahead, and promises ere long to take rank among 
the leading jobbers in the city. His travelers all came in early in 
January, and start out to cover the entire West in the beginning of 
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[February with new lines of goods which were all bought early. Mr. 
[Monheimer says he has found business satisfactory all over during 
[the year, and will never grumble if things keep on in the way they 
have been doing since he came to Chicago. He thinks the indica¬ 
tions very good for the approaching season.. 

Harry E. Howard, of the E. Howard Watch & Clock Co., feels 
[thoroughly encouraged with the amount of business done by his firm 
| since the opening of the Chicago branch. The year has been, month 
[by month, one of distinct progress, and the Howard Company has 
done some big jobs in tower clocks and electric dials. 

William Alister, of B. F. Norris, Alister & Co., and wife, are at 
Clifton Springs, N. Y., where they will enjoy a three weeks sojourn. 
Mrs. Alister has been in rather poor health for some time, and it is 
to be hoped that she will be much benefited by the change, before 
returning to her pleasant suburban home at Kenwood. 

B. F. Norris, of Chicago, is enjoying excellent health at San Fran¬ 
cisco, and finds ample mental and physical exercise in the cultivation of 
his hobby for building. He longs to draw his partner away for a while 
from the lake breezes and business cares of Chicago, and give him a 
taste of the green peas and asparagus and lucious fruits, and eter¬ 
nal sunshine of the Pacific Slope, but contented Mr. Alister is per¬ 
fectly willing to try another year of the more moderate attractions of 
the Garden City. 

Mortimer N. Burchard, of Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co., left 
for New York on the r4th of January on a business trip. 
He reported the Chicago branch as doing an excellent business for 
the season. 

A. B. Towers, the credit man of Lapp & Flershem, was married to 
Miss Greiner, at Buffalo, N. Y., on the 18th of January. L. W. 
Flershem, accompanied by Mrs. Flershem and family, was present at 
the wedding. 

The entrance to Messrs. Lapp & Flershem's commodious store on 
State-street, has been entirely renewed, and with its white marble 
paneling, tesselated floor, and elegant oaken doors, presents a most 
attractive appearance. Few customers have as yet come in from the 
country, but the firm reports that its order trade has been very good. 
All the travelers are on the road with full lines of goods, including 
all the latest things in'brooch-pins and bracelets, and a brisk trade 
is confidently expected. 

The Excelsior Sign Co., L. S. Grout, manager, is busy manufac¬ 
turing many new and elegant designs in jewelers' and opticians signs, 
and the watch clock, and jewelry trades may look out for the cuts in 
the advertising pages of the March, April, and May issues of the 
Jewelers' Circular. Mr. Grout is packing goods every day, and 
finds business, even already, ahead of the first month of last year. 

Charles Wendell’s Sons take a most hopeful view of the situation. 
They had excellent business last year, and in sending out their tra¬ 
velers on the 17 th of January, with nicely selected lines of goods, 
were looking to a decided increase over last year's figures. 

The jobbing firm of Zuckerberg & Felsenthal dissolved partner¬ 
ship by mutual consent on the 5th of January, Mr. Zuckerberg pur¬ 
chasing the interest of Mr. A. Felsenthal. Mr. Zuckerberg will con¬ 
tinue business in the old premises under the style of M. Zuckerberg 
& Co. Mr. Felsenthal will commence business with his brother under 
the firm name of A. & L. Felsenthal, next door to his old partner at 
Nos. 168 and 170 State-street, in the rooms formerly occupied by 
Jacob Salkey & Co., who recently failed. 

Stein & Ellbogen are reaching forward for bigger business, and 
believe they will get it in their general jewelry business and recently 
established diamond department. 

The Waterbury, New Haven, Gilbert, E. N. Welch, Seth Thomas, 
and other clock companies find the year opening up well in Chicago. 
Money is coming in easily, and difficulty is experienced in filling the 
orders that are piled up on their desks. 

The Waltham, Elgin, Howard, and other watch companies having 
agencies in Chicago, give encouraging reports of the volume of busi¬ 


ness being done, and agree that still brighter times are in store for 
the trade generally as the year opens up. 

The wife of M. C. Fish, a traveler for J. H. Pardy & Co., died of 
cancer at the Bennett Hospital, Jan. 3. What makes the death addi¬ 
tionally sad is that Mr. and Mrs. Fish were only married on the 13th 
of May last year. 

Chicago was again the scene of a most audacious, and unfortu¬ 
nately successful jewelry robbery on the evening of Jan. it. About 
7 o'clock three men drove up in a sleigh to the retail store of H. Von 
Der Heydt, No. 467 Ogden Avenue, and while one held the door by 
means of a stick thrust through the handle his two confederates 
smashed a plate-glass show window with a piece of iron pipe, and 
snatching two yrays containing twelve watches each, rushed back to 
the sleigh, and hastily picking up their companion who was holding 
the door of the store, dashed furiously around the corner and escaped 
along Park-street. Mr. Von Der Heydt happened to be in the store 
at the time along with his twelve-year-old son, who was behind the 
counter close to the window which was burglarized. Neither of them 
noticed the men until the glass came crashing into the show window. 
Mr. Von Der Heydt at once rushed around the counter to the dot r, 
and the man who was crouching behind it ran to the sleigh, leaving 
the door securely fastened by the stick. Mr. Von Der Heydt in a 
moment, with the skill which he had acquired through practice in the 
Turner Hall, leaped through the glass door, and, reaching the ground 
without a scratch, rushed after the robbers. The scoundrels were too 
quick for him, however, being already on their way round the corner 
at a break-ueck speed. Strange to say there was not a person on the 
street at the time, and pursuit was therefore useless. A timid shoe¬ 
maker on the opposite side of the street was the only witness of the 
cool robbery. Fearing that the robbers might have revolvers about 
them, he raised no alarm. The jewelry stolen is valued at about 
$900, and as the police could not get any intelligent description of 
the robbers, there is little likelihood of its recovery. 

Max Noel, a traveler for J. H. Purdy & Co., of Chicago, came very 
near being asphyxiated with coal gas at Milo, la., while on his last 
trip. He woke up in the middle of the night in a choking condition, 
and succeeded in staggering to the door, which he opened, and then 
fell senseless in the hall-way. The noise of the fall awoke the land¬ 
lord of the hotel, and after proper restoratives had been applied, Mr. 
Noel regained consciousness. He now feels no worse for his uncom¬ 
fortable and perilous experience. 

O. C. Retsloff, of Winnebago City, Minn., was in town. He 
reports thriving business at home. 

L. C. Garwood, the well-known jeweler of Champaign, Ill., arrived 
in Chicago to buy his line of spring goods on the 15th of January. 

Frank A. Perry, formerly of Perry Bros., went to travel in the 
beginning of the year for Enos Richardson & Co., of New York. 

A change has taken place in the firm previously known as Perry & 
Meade. The arrangement by which John Perry, of Perry Bros., was 
to buy out his brother's interest was consummated in the beginning 
of the year, and Mr. Meade takes in R. Chester Frost as a partner. 
The firm will now be known as M. A. Meade & Co. 

The manner in which L. W. Flershem acquitted himself as Presi¬ 
dent of the annual banquet of the Jewelers’ Association, and the 
maiden speech of Thomas Davies in responding for the “ Guests,” 
were very favorably commented on by the trade, as showing-that the 
young blood of the association possessed both administrative capa¬ 
city, and readiness of speech. 

H. F. Hahn, Z. Oppenheimer, and A. Hirsch were in New York 
during the month. 

A meeting of the Committee of Counsel of the United States Guild, 
which consists of J. S. Kelly, Abilene, Kas., Oliver Startsman, Iowa 
City, la., W. N. Boynton, Manchester, la., and R. S. Mershon, Zanes¬ 
ville, O., was held at the Matteson House, Jan. 20, and business im¬ 
portant to the organization was transacted. 

J. G. Fuller, of Hamilton & Hamilton, Jr., of New York, spent 
nine days in Chicago, and was one of the pleasantest guests at the 
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annual banquet of the local Jewelers’ Association. He found busi¬ 
ness m chains very fairly good, though the season was,-of course, 


one of the first luxuries indulged® 

The pirates of the trade are now lurking about like so many vultures 
waiting to see what new ideas will be furnished to them by those 
fnrT. ™?l!! 0 !l."j„ after .u nd , cop . y in re S, ard t0 desl 'g ns and style* 


, --■> .O. —.or Indianapolis Jan. 14, 

after doing a promising stroke of business in the Hoosier Capital, 
paid a flying visit to Cincinnati on the way home. 

Among the familiar New Yorkers around the Palmer House about 
™>ddle of January were : E. A. Bliss, of the E. A. Bliss Co., G 


/■ , i -:-,- rv w uc»igu:» anu st] 


and a select party of homeward bound Gothamites. Previous .... u 
their visit to Chicago, Messrs. G. W. Parks, Ned Eaton, and Harry weeks, for 
nnH« a tr,n Moines, where they found busim ' ' ' 

ason. The trio took in Cleveland 


Schofield made a trip „ . 
unexpectedly good for the 
route to New York. 

E. J. Rogers, who succeeds J. G. Fuller with Howard & Son, of 
New York, went to Des Moines on the 12th of January, after having 
done fair business in Chicago. 

w. G. Clark, of Attlebero, tried Des Moines the second week in _ 

January, and reported on his arrival in Chicago satisfactory business lot ” customer has nut 
in his popular line of ladies’ sleeve buttons. «•♦!*** 


original ideas to always keep far ahead of them by always producing 
something new, for the reason that as soon as the pirates can finish 
tne same designs, which probably look quite as well for a couple oil 
weeks, for one-fourth the money; the legitimate manufacturer who 
furnishes a fine grade of goods is forced to cut his prices te be able 
to compete with this cheap class of inferior goods, which, until they 
are tound to have no merit, may possibly meet with goo J ' 1 M 

they are of necessity, short lived; then for something nt 
copy and so goes the story from the commencement of 

the end of another, always pirating, trying to live by the brains ofl_ 
n ne else, who has no protection of his rights. The regular “job : 

his annual appearance in this locality, 


^j/M^Cvt^Jh^enllLd^ut'Tamager of the Elgin National L" Wgai^ > 

“-"1^f.fgff.g art y of ch0 : ce .?P‘V ts i° , thin L of thercl ;y hel P in g to* manufacturer; it would be much better for^he 
manufacturers to melt up their job lots and pocket the loss by charg¬ 
ing the difference to profit and loss, thereby always having new goods 
instead of placing old patterns at a sacrifice, which, of necessity, takes 
the place very often of goods on which a profit could be made; this 
would cause the job lot ” customer to launch out in the regular 
legitimate business or leave it altogether, which would probably be 
as well for all concerned excepting himself. The amount of capital 
invested in the jewelry business is now materially advanced from that 
ol a year ago, the fancy prices of just after the war, have, it is safer 
to say, entirely vanished, never to return, and the concern or per¬ 
sons starting in this branch of business to-day must be sharp and 
shrewd and have good heads for financiering or they will be sur¬ 
prised to find how soon they run on a snag, which will be simply no 


repeating the trans-continental pilgrimage to the Golden Gate. The 
matter has been talked over, and, if everything goes smoothly, the 
party which, it is anticipated, will include Messrs. J. M. Cutter, of 
t je Elgin National Watch Co., E. A. Bliss, of New York, Otto Heeren, 
of Pittsburg, R. S. Hamilton, Jr., of New York, and Mr. Sherrv, of 
tie Joseph Fahys & Co., will invade ’Frisco along in February. 

I he Hon. D. J. Ayres, ex:Mayor of Keokuk, la., was in Chicago 
rlurmg the second week in February, and took part in the annual fes¬ 
tivities of the Jewelers’ Association at the Richelieu. 

C. H. Knights, of Chicago, left for a two weeks pleasure trip to New 
Orleans on the 6th of January, and will visit New York on his return 
Thomas Frothingham, of Providence, found a good demand iii 
r 1.1. |H- ne goodS) and , eft Qn (he I4th for a trip t0 


Chicago for his white 
Kansas City. 

Among the other Eastern visitors who succeeded in carrying off 
t ieir due proportion of Chicago business were W. Wightman, of R 
I- Simons]* Co., of Attleboro, F. D. Heffron, of H. D. Merritt* Co.. 
New 1 ork, and Mr. Barrows, Jr., of H. F. Barrows*Co., New York. 

G. Clifford Booth, of Fowler Bros., New York, found a ready mar¬ 
ket for his excellent line of English crape stone goods, and left Chi¬ 
cago Jan. 12, very sorry that business engagements prevent ' ' ' 
attending the banquet of the Jewelers’ Association, where he 
hive been the guest of Caleb Clapp. 

D. R. Bratin, who used to be in the retail line at Indianapolis, has 
recently established a jobbing business in jewelry, watches, tools, and 
material, in Kansas City, and promises soon to rise to the top rank 
W. A. B. 


bank account; how many of such firms have passed 
it is hard to say, as we seldom have such quoted to us; it is safe to 
say that where one makes a genuine success there are three who make 
little or none, although they may not pass out of existence as firms 
in the directory, they, nevertheless, are struck with dry rot, which is 
only a question of time how soon it will get beyond their control. 

- Mr. A. W. Kipling, of the firm of E. E. & A. W. Kipling, has sailed 

engagements prevented his the past month for Paris, to collect new designs and patterns for their 

A..- - u - *•- trade during the coming spring, and the original idea manufacturer 

will do well to hold himself “ quivive ” for his return. 

Messrs. Fred. I. Marcy & Co., have the past week been distibuting 
among the manufacturers their new calendar exgraved by that sterl- 
ing house of engravers, Messrs. Jno. A. Lowell & Co., of Boston, 

.0 „ credit t0 them for the excellence of its finish The past 

manufacturers here have heen th* 


Trade Matters in Providence and Vicinity. 

T9 the Editor of the Jewelers' Circular: 

The season just opening is hardly advanced enough at this time 
predict with any degree of certainty as to how prosperous it will 
mmate to the manufacturers in a financial point of view, but we 
late on the prospects about the same as the owner of a youi 
would who knows his pedigree and good points, who remarks 
that the colt has points and blood in his favor, and should grow’ 
make a fast and fine animal. So do we in a somewhat similar sense ucgi 

predict as far as possible for the year 1887, from certain signs which extend trust 

we think we can see about us, a season of great prosperity, more ‘ L - '' 

especially should the war clouds now hovering around certain quar¬ 
ters of Europe develop into a full-fledged war, thereby calling for 
supplies of every kind from the United States, and making an 
increased demand for laborers of every calling, who, having plenty 
of employment, feel that they can launch out into the luxuries of life 
more than though they had little or nothing to do, when the bare 
necessities would often have to suffice; when the poorer classes can 
afford to wear jewelry from the fruits of their labors, the great middle 
class, the great jewelry wearers of the country must of necessity, 
according to the difference of their stations in life, expend so much 


---- VAX 110 iiiiiau. J lie- past 

week the manufacturers here have been notified of the failure of the 
following parties: Charles Kinsman, of Chicago, liabilities, $40,000- 
assets, about $30,000: Messrs. Fry & Schuber, of New York, giving 
preferences of first and second classes of about $40,000; some of the 
creditors in this city do not exactly understand this idea of preferring 
s ° me and letting others do what they can to protect themselves; 
specu- there should be a law to govern the preferring of creditors, who are 
young colt generally friends of the parties interested. D. S. Bedell & Co. arc 
reported here to be in the hands of the sheriff. Failures are begin¬ 
ning to become painfully frequent here, so much so that the manu¬ 
facturer begins to stop and ask himself the question: Whom am I to 
extend trust to ? The names of the parties referred to will be put on 
the repudiated or “ black list ” at the next meeting of the Manufac¬ 
turing Jewelers’ Board of Trade, unless their affairs are settled satis¬ 
factorily to the members of it who are their creditors. 

The majority of the firms here located have their salesmen on the 
road west and are now quietly waiting for those long expected orders 
to come and are wondering whether Uncle Sam has anything to do 
with their seeming detention by having its mails burned on wrecked 
mail cars; it may possibly be in some cases, but the sober thinking 
man says thoughtfully to himself, “ I think we have forced the market 
or at least tried to by about ten days or two weeks. Fairfax. 
Providence, R. I., January 15th, 1887. 
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A Complete History of Watch and Clock 
Making in America. 

[By Chas. S. Chossman.] 

Number Eight. 

Continued from page 454. 

THE NEWARK WATCH COMPANY, OF NEWARK, N. J.; THE CORNELL 
WATCH COMPANY, OF CHICAGO, ILLS. 

■ T WAS in April, 1863, that the idea of “ The Newark 
Watch Company ” was first made known to the public. 
Mr. N. B. Sherwood, who had been for some time in 
the employ of Messrs. E. Howard & Co., of Boston, 
came to New York city and conferred with the firm 
of Louis S. Fellows & Schell, with reference to starting a watch 
company. That firm were wholesale jewelers and importers of 
watches, doing business at 21 Maiden Lane. Mr. Sherwood had an 
established reputation as a mechanic of no mean order in the horo¬ 
logies! line; Mr. Fellows was an enthusiast on the watch question at 
this time. The outcome was the firm decided to enter the arena 
under the name of “The Newark Watch Company," and Mr. Sher¬ 
wood was to superintend the building of the machinery, and become 
superintendent of the factory after they should commence to manu¬ 
facture watches. A room was first rented at No. too Walker street, 

N. Y. city, in April, 1863. A Roper engine was put in for power, 
and lathes purchased to make tools with. Mr. Sherwood had six 
machinists at first, increasing the number soon after; but he was 
destined to be at the head of this enterprise for a short time only. 
The firm dispensed with his services after a few months, and Mr. 
Arthur Wadsworth was called to the position of superintendent. 
Mr. Wadsworth had been in charge of the watch repair department 
of the firm for several years but had never had experience in watch 
manufacturing before. He is an Englishman and says at that time 
he thought it a little inconsistent that an Englishman, who did not 
believe in American watches, should be superintendent of an Ameri¬ 
can watch factory. The machinery was, however, carried on to com¬ 
pletion and watches turned out under his superintendence. 

The works were removed to Newark, in 1864, and located at the 
corner of Chestnut street and Railroad avenue, in a building which 
had previously been a hat factory, but which the firm purchased and 
fitted up for the purpose. The model watch which had not been 
commenced when Mr. Sherwood left the firm's employ was made by 
Mr. Wadsworth, and was modeled largely after the James Hoddell, an 
English movement, which the firm were American agents for. They 
were all 18 size full plate. The number of employees was constantly 
increased until watches were turned out in 1867, at which time some 
fifty operators were employed, a considerable portion of them being 
■girls. About four hundred movements were sold that year, being 
first made in three grades of key wind, as follows: The “ Edward 
Bevin,” named after a foreman in the company’s employ; this sold 
at fifteen dollars, was plain jeweled and expansion balance; next, 
the “ Newark Watch Co.,” at twenty dollars, and last the “ Fellows,” 
at twenty-five dollars. Then a stem wind called the “ Arthur Wads¬ 
worth," full jeweled, expansion balance, with an endless screw stem 
wind arrangement. After a personal inspection of one of these move¬ 
ments, the writer is in truth bound to say that it was a very crude 
affair; but it must be borne in mind that the “ stem wind ” was then 
in its infancy. This was soon abandoned for a sliding bar arrange¬ 
ment, but it was used on only a few movements and laid aside to 
make room for a new device which Mr. Wadsworth had patented. 
The movements were now all made stem wind. They were engraved 
011 the top plate, “Wadsworth’s Patent Keyless; patented June 19th, 
1866,” so that if the owner of the watch ever doubted his watch being 
a stem winder he had only to read the inscription which covered a 
large portion of the top plate. The mechanism was on the rocking 
bar principle, similar in some respects to those in use at present. 

Mr. Wadsworth also patented a T end mainspring which formed a 
section of the rim of tht barrel, but it was found to be an infringe¬ 


ment on the Waltham patent and he was obliged to give it up. It 
might be said of the barrel that it was another of Mr. Wadsworth’s 
ideas. It came apart near the center, one edge shutting over the 
other. By this means he claimed to prevent the barrel from ever 
being sprung by a breaking mainspring. The first movements put on 
the market had a cam-headed screw for the purpose of adjusting the 
hair spring stud to the proper position for the spring; but the old 
style was found to be the more practicable and the new plan was 
dropped. 

The company first used imported dials, but soon began to get them 
made by Messrs. Gold & Spear, of New York city, and afterward 
by Williamson & Farnsworth, also of New York. Bottom’s hair 
springs were also used. They used compensation balances in all 
grades unless otherwise ordered. 

The United States Watch Company was also located in Newark, 
at this time, and competition was consequently sharp between the 
companies as to getting and retaining their employees, as there were 
none to be had except those they had educated themselves for their 
special branches of work. 

While credit should be given to Mr. Wadsworth, as superintendent, 
there are others whose names deserve mention, as they were also 
largely instrumental in making this watch something of a mechanical 
success. We refer to Mr. Sherwood, already spoken of at some length, 
also James Nelson, James McGow and L. C. Wing, who each con¬ 
tributed his respective quota. 

The company continued to increase its manufacturing facilities 
until 1869. turning out, as has been said, four hundred movements 
in 1867, and in 1868 about one thousand, while in 1869 the product 
reached fifteen hundred, and the number of employees had reached 
very nearly one hundred and fifty. 

The company had not proved a great financial success; in fact it 
had involved the expenditure of about $200,000 with a comparatively 
small return. Consequently they began to tire of the monster and 
were willing to make any change that promised relief. Suffice 
it to say, in this connection, that negotiations were entered into late 
in 1869 with Mr. J. C. Adams, who was then forming the Cornell 
Watch Company, of Chicago, for the purchase of the Newark plant. 
These negotiations ended in the ultimate sale of the Newark plant 
by Robert Schell & Co., the successors of Louis S. Fellows & Schell, 
to the Cornell Watch Company. The appraisement certified that it 
was worth $125,000, at a cash valuation, and Messrs. Robert Schell 
& Co. tqpk stock in the new company for that amount. Its subse¬ 
quent history is continued under the head of the Cornell Watch 
Company. It might be said that the Newark building, which was 
afterward sold, netted the firm a profit of $10,000, so that their real 
estate venture was a success if the watch business was not. 

The Cornell Watch Company, of Chicago, presents a somewhat 
checkered career for our perusal. Its projectors had a two-fold object 
in view when they organized the company, viz.: real estate specula¬ 
tion and the manufacture of watches. 

The name of Cornell is so closely allied to the history of this com¬ 
pany that it may not be uninteresting to give a short sketch of its 
projector, 

PAUL CORNELL, 

was born at White Creek, Washington Co., N. Y., August 5th, 1822. 
Paul soon developed a desire for knowledge, and, in order to raise 
money to pay his school expenses, he worked on a farm during the 
summer, and went to school during the winter. He afterwards became 
a school teacher and in connection therewith he studied law. His 
first visit to Chicago was in 1845. From thence he went to Joliet, 
Ills., where he entered a law office and studied two years, after which 
he procured a license, on June 1st, 1847, and took a stage coach for 
Chicago; when he landed there he had a small bundle of clothing 
and a few plain cards inscribed, “Paul Cornell, Attomey-at-Law, 
Chicago.” His small bundle was soon stolen. He soon, however, 
found a position in a law office, which proved to be the commence¬ 
ment of a prosperous career in his profession which we cannot follow 








i6 


In ,' 854 ! nd l856 he ’"vested in real estate which 
ne« tl , r ln ? a " d 11 IS m connectlon with the real estate busi- 
w ' he . made '” s debut " ln th e watch business. Mr. Cornell 
was the purchaser of 300 acres of what is now known as “ Hyde Park " 
m the suburbs of Chicago. Naturally he began to figure on the best 
means of increasing the value of his property. Among other things 

JhVnuTu f 7^ ° f r ing 3 " atCh faC ‘° ry ’ which should 
he nucleus of a future village of Cornell, and he at once set to work 

MrTc aV T execl,tion - He "as assisted in the project by 
a M ;; : C , Adams - and ,n l8 ?° ‘he Cornell Watch Co. was formed with 
capital of $200,000, and officers elected as follows: Paul Cornell 

III s a e nd\r • N r H U R bbard 7 S ‘ ViCe - PreS ' : T ‘ C Williams ad S 

The Board fn J ' Ja ^ SeC ’ y; 1 C Adams ' Gen’1 Agent. 
c!dv H M hIT r com P° sedof Messrs. Paul Cornell, C. M. 
sa7 of Ln, l ’ ° rgC W ’ Waite and R °hert Schell. The 
SDoken eompany’s plant to this company has already been 

spoken of m connection with the history of the former company. 

, Thirty acres of land at $70 oer acre wer#» c n id *.u 
Mr. Cornell, who also erected the factory building at a 

the he°av r 7777" S ‘° Ck ° f ' he COmpan >’. ‘hus becoming one of 
the heaviest stockholders. The site chosen for the factory was in the 
center of this tract of land of which we have spoken, at wh« was known 
as Grand Crossing, formed by the junction of two railroads At 
the time the erection of the factory was begun there was not ' 

house within sight. M, CornellLlso £ a^s“ "aid ‘L 

in Jan ‘Xfbm ^ P ? Per ‘ y *° ,he Corne " C °- "as made 

tor! "t’cVand C W3S " 0t AUgUSt ° f ‘ hat year that the fac¬ 
tory at Grand Crossing was ready to receive the machinery 

Meanwhile the factory at Newark was run by the purchasers thev 
simply continuing the business of the Newark Co. but in Angus! 
the machinery, tools, etc. were removed to Grand Crossing and the 
as JK Th „ e °‘« anization ° ( ‘he working force was 

m wk 1' C ' L ' K d ,St Sup ‘’ succe eded by C. A. Kendrick P 

With the company in various capacitL * ’ S ° C ° nneC,ed 

o7 S the re e C mplo a yeJ.s rt tT™ ^ foMhe Iccom'moda^bn 

of the emplojees. The nearest settlement was then 2^ miles away. 

changes on " 1 ^ 6 ^ZyTjproZ "byVo'Z 

changes on the escapement. The machinerv u-., , 1 

used, for which the Cornell Company paid a royalty 

PauTr ° We n’ ■ S ' W,lllams - C - M- Cody and Geo. W. Waite The 
^ Ae ^ esideM of Company, wasa full plate, 
Divots ruhv -„a , " lnder - havln g an expansion balance, conical 

dial ’it w!s the TT’,* SCreW regulator and doub '« sunk 

dial. It was the highest priced watch made by the Company. 
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The H. N. Hibbard, named after the Vice-Pres., was a full 
18 ®' Ze ’ key winder - expansion balance and double sunk dial. ■ 
e Geo. F. Root was a full plate expansion balance, made both 
stem and key winding. 

The John Evans was named in honor of a prominent Railroad m 
who was at the time Governor of Colorado. It was thought that tl 
name would give the watch a certain amount of popularity a 
railroad men. The movement was a full plate, 18 size, expansion 
balance, key winder. The C. T. Bowen, named after a South F 
Commissioner, was a full plate, 18 size, expansion balance movem. 

I he E. S. Williams was a full plate, ,8 size, expansion balance! 
plain movement. ’■ 

The company tried to get out a lady's movement, but only two 
finished, one gomg to Mrs. Cornell and one to Mrs. Williams. _ 

Mr. Cornell finally bought out Mr. Schell's interest, paying him I 
4>25,ooo for it. He also bought out the interests of the various 
Churago parties who were interested and became sole proprietor of the 

He finally came to the conclusion that the concern was not a huge 
success and began casting about for a chance to dispose of it. About! 
the years 1873-4, Chinese cheap labor in California began to attract 
his attention, and he decided that if he could get his factory working ' 
m California, with Chinese help, he could make a great financial sue 
cess of the undertaking. He entered into negotiations with Mr. Wm. 

C. Ralston, of the Bank of California, which resulted in the transfer 
of the whole establishment to San Francisco, in the fall of 1874 
About sixty of the employees from Cornell went out to the Pacific 
Slope to assist in working out the scheme, and a new company was 
formed called the Cornell Watch Company of San Francisco, of which 

Mr. Cornell was a large shareholder. The new company was under a 
different management, however, and the story of its trials and tribu¬ 
lations will be considered under another head. 

At the time of closing up the affairs of the Cornell Company at 
Chicago, about ,20 hands were employed, and watches were being 
turned out at the rate of 20 per day. 8 

While the Cornell Watch Co. of Chicago cannot be voted a success 
from every point of view, it had the desired effect of raising the price 
01 real estate in the vicinity, and goes to prove the adage that “ It is 
an ill wind that blows nobody any good.” 

(To be Continued.) 


How to Become a Skilled Optician. 

[Editzd by C. A. Bucklin, a. M., M. D„ Nxw Yobk.] 

i HAVE, in our former lesson, made a comparison 
between a simple optical instrument and the human 
eye. There are constant defects in all simple optical 
instruments which are also found to exist in the eye- 
,.- The e y e also has constant defects which are not found* 

curv2 ln ofTom 0 e n o VeX 'fT*’ “* d ‘ ,e t0 irre « ulari ‘^ in the 

defects whir I? 6 refracting surfaces, usually the lens. The 

.ini?, a7 C ,° mm0n ,0 a “ siraple optical instruments are best 
sunlivhr t h S ying them as they 0CCUr in lenses - If a ray of 
nasid thr ' h enterS 3 darkencd room throu « h “ small opening be 
passed through a prism of glass, the light is broken up into 
the colors of the spectrum; if the base is held up the violet 

bethel! h a t ! he ' ine ° f C ° l0r bands ’ and tke red will 
be the last which shows that the violet ray was bent the most and the 
red ray the least. In other words, the violet ray is most easily ' 
refracted and the red ray is most difficult to refract. A convex 
ens, being made up of an indefinite number of small'prisms with 
heir bases joined in a common center, has an effect on fight similar 
to a simple prism; it therefore follows that all lenses and also the eye 
focus violet rays of light more easily than red rays of light. The 
error is known as chromatic aberration— it is the only visual defect 
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hich of necessity e 


every eye. Clergymen who study ii 


weakness ol 

Through this defect the color of objects deceive u 
riictonene a rtictc nnWnnwinfflv avail themselve 


t . The source of light being at a greater distance than the focal 

weakness of vision due to this defect. V ig moved to a greate r distance from the lens. This last condi¬ 

tion, which illustrates so completely the law of con jugate foci, and also 
the necessity and requirements for accommodation, that it is desirable 
to experimentally illustrate the action of light under these conditions, 
to accomplish this we will take two fixed points which we will con- 
nect by a number of elastic cords; we will then place a small disk of 
wood having small notches upon its circumference, dividing it into 
equal parts; each of these stretched cords are then carefully adjusted 
into these several notches. Allowing one point from which these 
cords are stretched to be the source of light and the other to be the 
“ focus,” it is easily demonstrated by sliding this disk towards the 
source of light or away from it, that the greater the distance between 
the lens and the light the shorter the distance between the lens and 
focus, or the less the distance between the light and the lens the 
greater the focal distance. 

In the normal eye the retina is placed at the exact focal distance 

aeieci, anu aisu ...... I...,.-........- — —...----- - _ , , of the compound lens system which its various structures form; con- 

free from it, led to his inventing the reflecting telescope, while f.ulers se q uen tly it is perfectly obvious that when light comes from any 

belief that this defect did not exist in the human eye led to his d j stance nearer than twenty feet, the eye must either be able to 

inventing the refracting telescopes now in common use Without increase its length or increase its lens system sufficiently to compen- 

referring to the details of Frannhofer’s experiments, by which he not gatc for the change ; n the direction of the rays of light; to this pov™ 

only demonstrated the existence of this error in the human eye, but of ad : ust j ng f or distances we apply the 

■xl_T will rrivA vnn thp rPSIlll Of hlS eXOdT- .... . . 


dative distances. Artists unknowingly avail themselves of this gen- 
ral visual defect in producing distance on canvas, by coloring an 
object red when they wish to make it appear nearer independent of 
the effects of light and shade, and they color an object violet when 
they wish to retire it. 

We will see in a later chapter that the nearer an object is the more 
divergent are the rays of light which come from it, and consequently 
the muscular effort required to increase the lens power sufficiently to 
focus red rays of light, must be greater than that required to focus 
violet rays of light. This makes it evident that color and distance, 
independent of light and shade, are interchangeable. 

The discussion between Newton and Euler as to whether this 
defect existed in the human eye, was a warm one for years, but it is 
not without interest. Newton's belief that the human eye had this 
defect, and also that it was impossible to construct a lens ‘ 1 --‘ 


a red object t< 


with which he measured it, I will give you the result of his experi¬ 
ments. At the far point of distinct vision with the eye =>' * 

violet object must be twenty-six inches 
appear to be at the same distance. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ACCURATE VISION. 

In order to see distinctly with one eye, it is necessary 

ict inverted image is formed upon the surface of the rods and wished 

..ones. The impression made upon these nerve terminations must 
be communicated to the brain. Every disturbance of vision depends 
upon a failure of these requirements. 

The lesions of monocular vision may be referred to three principal 
causes. The first class of cases embrace abnormal or diseased — 

James Brown has 


accommodation. 

_take up the mechanism of accommodations and the 

practical demonstrations of its existence in the human eye. 

The course of instruction which is to commence January 20, at 
two o'clock, has been full for some time. There are several who 
thit -1 dis have already qualified to form a second class of six, which will be 

- formed as soon as possible, and the date of commencement will be 
' ;d as soon as the class is full. The course embraces the 

r _ _ of the ophthalmoscope for determining obscurities in the 

refractive media. I believe that good work is the only means of 
reaching final success, but at the request of some of the students to 
assist them in becoming introduced, I propose to grant a certificate, 

. .. . . a handsomely executed, of the following nature: £Xfaj| 

ditions of the optic nerve, retina or brain. Affections belonging to T ,, _— ,— - : —1 . „r ,e... 

this class are called amblyopia 


Obscurities 


this class are called amuiyopia or amaurosis. wuscunu.,* ... .... • . ,; on on ODtics as a ox>licd to the correction of refractive errors 
refractive media which prevent the passage of light are a second class ^ eye and P. has passcd a satisfactory examination as a skilled 


.. B _ This certifies that 

course of theoretical and practical 
applied to the correction of refractive 


of lesions called visual obscurities. 

A third class of visual lessons are anomalies of refraction and 
accommodation. These lesions of refraction are to be found in the 
structure of the eye when in a perfect state of rest. The diseases of 
accommodation are due to disturbances of the muscular system of 

One look into any eye with an opthalmoscope will demonstrate the 
existence of any obscurity in the refracting media of the •eye. Fail- work constantly at ber 
ing to discover any obscurity, the case must necessarily be one of Complains only of 
amblyopia, or it is due to some anomaly of 




optician. Charles A. Bucklin, A. M., M. 1)., New York, 1887.” 
certificate may assist one in starting, but I am thoroughly convinced 
that satisfactory work placed here and there is the only road 
financial success. 

CASE II. 

Age, 29. Sex, male. Occupation, watchmaker, etc. Does 

■ -.1- — ij enc h. 

accommo- watches, engraving, etc. 






.0 -...‘fraction 

dation. If at any distance it is impossible with convex lensts to obtain ( A )—At 

distinct vision, amblyopia must be the cause of trouble; while, on the D 

other hand, if there is any distance at which distinct vision can be 
attained by the use of convex lenses, the 
abnormal condition of accommodation 

ACCOMMODATION IN THE EYE. 

The various media of the eye form a compound lens system; 
but, for purposes of illustration, we will consider the whole system as a 
single lens of a given focus. If rays of light from a greater distance 
than twenty feet fall upon a convex lens they will be united in one 
point, which is called the principal focus of the lens, and the distance 
between the optical center of the lens and this focus is called the focal —36 lenses reverse astigmatism, 

distance, which, measured in inches, expresses the number of the (C)—At 13 ft. R. E. astig. bh Unes 35 
lens. If rays of light come from a nearer point than twenty feet the 
rays are divergent when they reach the lens; a portion of the strength 
of the lens is required in making the rays parallel, while the remain¬ 
ing power of the lens, if sufficient, brings them to a focus. This 
focus, however, will be at a much greater distance from the center of 


g with much reading c 


R. E. nearly normal; XX letters can scarcely be made out. 

L. E. I*. 

With both eyes XX can scarcely be made out, but very nearly 
-j- lenses make V worse. 

— lpnses intensify the blackness, but cannot be fairly said t< 
improve V. . 

(B )—At 20 ft. R. E. astig. black lines 35° 

With R. E. somewhat indistinct. 

“ L. E. very indistinct. 

-36 lenses reverse astigmatism. 


L. E. 

With R. E. black lines 

“ L. E. not quite so clear. 
"This (O )—At 8 ft. R. E. astig. b. 1. 35' 
L. E. “ 1 


-36 r. 




the lens than the principal focus. We therefore have four conditions (£)—Greatest distance 




...__ _ __ o .ioint providing the 

e parallel when they reach the lens (that is, they come from a 

■ .1 si--.... ih, n ,n-.-nt 


all XX letters can be se< 
without much effort. 

R. E. 14 ft.) ast - distorts letters. 


the lens, in which the lens will not have the power to convert the 
divergent rays into parallel rays of light; its only effect on the light 
' to make its rays less divergent; under such conditions the light 
ill never be brought to a focus. 

3. The source of light being at the focal distance of the lens, the 
divergent rays will be converted into parallel rays of light in passing 
through the lens. 


it than the focal distance of (A)—Nearest point at which both eyes c: 


e accommodate 4 




Notice no trouble when using both eyes, because the astig¬ 
matism of each is at right angles to the other—and no 
trouble with R. E. for close work, but believe that keen¬ 
ness of D. V., especially far D. V., might be improved by 
■ •• • ' ' ' rhen using one eye only, as 




n rifle shooting, e 
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Neither — nor + lenses improve D. V. of L. E. Why so, 
when its D. V. is only f J and its astigmatism seems to be 
about same as R. E ? 

Can see to read very fine print. Only trouble is fatigue and 
tendency of eyes to get gummy with much reading or fine 
work. Would not plain cylinder lenses aid for reading 
and obviate fatigue, and thus tend to prolong good sight ? 
If so, must have glasses at any cost. 

I append the above clearly written description of a person 
describing his own case. If he should spend some of his 
spare time and money in purchasing the necessary appliances to 
correct visual defects, and experiment sufficiently to become thor¬ 
oughly familiar with their practical use, he would find the amusement 
paid well. Cylindrical lenses should remove the entire difficulty 
complained of. 

The second class in optics as applied to the correction of errors of 
refraction of the eye will begin on February io, at two o’clock, at 
206 West 42d street. The course will be finished in two weeks; it 
will cost fifty dollars, ten of which must be forwarded with the appli¬ 
cation to insure good faith. The balance of the fee must be for¬ 
warded on or before February 3d, in order that due notice may be 
given to each student of the failure of the class to form, in which 
case the money is returned. The ten dollars once deposited will, in 
case of accident preventing a student from attending, apply as a pay¬ 
ment in any class which may form later. There are now five appli¬ 
cations and seven enquiries regarding the second class which is form¬ 
ing. 1 hose wishing to fill the remaining vacancy should apply early, 
as there was considerable hard feeling occasioned by several failing 
to obtain admission to the first class, owing to the late date of their 
application. I have perfect confidence in stating that there is no 
course of instruction given in the world on this subject which is more 
practical or better calculated to meet the requirements of a thorough 
optician than this course will be. 

Remember that there is now only one vacancy left for the second 
class, the class is limited to six, and that I cannot, under any circum¬ 
stances or for any pecuniary consideration, increase the number in 
each class. I urge upon applicants the desirability of corresponding 
directly with me upon all matters. Although Mr. Hale very kindly 
and patiently has replied to all letters, still the correspondence is 
becoming so extensive that it is rather imposing upon his good nature 
to expect him to attend to it. 


Obituary. 

FREDERICK A. GOEPP. 

Frederick A. Goepp, a watchmaker of this city, who has for many 
years made the cylinder escapement a specialty, died on Dec. 20, 
1886, at the age of 60 years, after a week’s illness with pneumonia! 
He was born in Russia of French parentage, he worked in St. Peters¬ 
burg and Paris, and afterwards resided 20 years in England, coming 
to America with his family in 1880, and soon after entering the employ 
of Mr. Chas. S. Crossman. 

He continued to work for the trade until his fatal illness occurred 
He was a good general workman but had made the cylinder escape¬ 
ment a specialty and was excelled by few if any in that. In his death 
the trade lose a valued and conscientious member of it and his 
children a kind and loving father. 


AUGUSTUS W. SEXTON. 

The death of Mr. Augustus W. Sexton, head of the house of 
A. W. Sexton & Son, occurred at his residence on Staten Island, 
January 20th. Mr. Sexton was born at Paterson, N. J., Dec. 9th, 1817. 
While yet a boy he was employed in the commission house of his 
uncle in this city, but subsequently he entered the employ of Mr. Cox 
a dealer in lamps, who had a store in Maiden Lane. It was from a 
Mr. Beach, who dealt in lamps and jewelry, that Mr. Sexton obtained 
his first knowledge of the jewelry trade, he being employed by him 
for a time. In 1841 he was offered a position by Downing & Baldwin 
as their salesman in the South, which position he accepted. He was 
very successful as a salesman, and after a few years experience, he was 
admitted to a partnership in the firm. This firm became known later as 
Baldwin & Sexton, then as Baldwin, Sexton & Peterson. Upon the 
retirement of Mr. Peterson and Mr. Baldwin, the firm became A. W. 
Sexton & Son. During these various changes, Mr. Sexton was a man 
of enterprise and business energy, of excellent judgment, and at an 
early day took a prominent place among the jewelers of the city. 
Upright in his character, of the strictest integrity, he commanded the 
respect of all who came in contact with him either in a business or 


social way. He was a consistent member of the Presbyterian church, 
contributing liberally to the various branches of the church work! 
The funeral services were held January 22d in the chapel he was 
instrumental in building about fifteen years ago—Calvary Presbv- 
tenan Chapel, at West New Brighton, Staten Island. His business 
career was marked throughout by integrity and honor, and his example' 
was one that young men may imitate with credit to themselves and 
the community. 




and has been selected for the publica 




4, P. 0., Ntu> York 


>r the office of Thr Circular. 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Executive Committee, held 
on January 7, 1887, there were present Chairman Howe, President 
Hayes, Vice-Presidents Kimball and Johnson, and Messrs. Bowden I 
Greason, Lewis, Bardel and Sexton. 

The Secretary reported the closing of assessments No. 77 to 83, 
and that the members had responded nobly to the call for fourteen] 
dollars. President Hayes signed the checks for $35,000, for full 
settlement of claims against the League. 

Nine (0) requests for change of beneficiary were granted. 

One (1) application was referred for investigation, and the follow- 1 
ing eleven (11) members were admitted at 8.30 p. m. 


L. W. Bam, Norfolk, Va.: G. A. Bantel. W. E. Cohn. Chas H 


;-1^. ^uim, \^nas. n. 

Freshney, Morris Green, N. Y. City; Henry Cowan, Boston, Mass.; 
Isaac Lowengardt, New Orleans, La.; Martin Muller, St. Louis, Mo ; 
Mark S. Skiff, Salem, Oregon; Wm. H.Thompson, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
C. M. Wallace, Littleton, N. H. 

The next meeting of the Executive Committee will be held on I 
Monday, 13th inst. 

The final meeting of the Executive Committee held at the League I 
office on the evening of Thursday, January 13, was attended by the I 
President of the League, the four Vice-Presidents, Snow, Kimball I 
Kurtzeborn and Johnson, and by Mr. Howe, the Chairman, and 1 
Messrs. Greason, Bardel, Lewis, Bowden-and Secretary Sexton. 

The meeting was called to order at 7.41. 

Two (2) changes of beneficiary were granted. 

W. J. Kriel, of Louisville, Ky., was accepted as a new member. I 
Messrs. Johnson, Bowden and Bardel were appointed to act as a ] 
Reception Committee at the annual meeting to be held on Tuesday, 1 
January 18. 

A unanimous vote of thanks was given to Chairman Howe by the I 
members of the Committee for his faithfulness, and for the courtesy j 
shown by him to the members. 

Meeting adjourned at 9.30. 


Tenth Annual Meeting of the Jewelers’ 
League. 

■ HE TENTH annual meeting of the jewelers’ League 
was held at Cooper Union, in the city of New York, 
on Tuesday, January 18, 1887. The meeting was 
called to order at 7.45 p. M., President Hayes in the 

The President —Gentlemen, we assemble at the tenth annual 
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n order will and the first report is that of the Examining Finance Committee of 
, . , .. x-, r tt tt __m Manufacturing 


MSitSS: r ^ ^ firSt bUSiDeSS ° rQer W, “ Manufacturing 

Mr. K.MBA L L-Mr. President, as it is the custom that the reading Company, .s Chatman, 
is be dispensed with on occasions like this, I 


order to save' time, that the reading of the minutes be dis- 
insed with. 

Mr. Senior—I second the motion of the President. 

Motion carried. 

The President, Mr. Henry Hayes, then delivered his annual 
dress to the League as follows: 

ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT HAVES. 
entlemen of the Jewelers' League: 

A decade of our existence has nearly passed, and, as we cast our 
ances back over the past history of the League, we see every cause 
jr encouragement and every reason for congratulations upon our 
:nt strong, substantial position. 


Mr. George H. Houghton then read the report of the Examining 
Finance Committee which was adopted. 

The President— The next thing in order will be the reading of the 
Secretary and Treasurer’s report, of which you all have printed 

It was then moved and seconded that the reading of the report of 
the Secretary and Treasurer be dispensed with. 

The Secretary— Mr. President, before the report is adopted I 
would like to state for the information of the members who are inter¬ 
ested in having this report set clearly before them, that on the first 
page of the report will be noticed “ net decrease in membership, 09. 
Up to the time of the closing of the last assessment our membership 
was ahead of what it was at the time of the last annual meeting. Our 
last assessment was, as you all know, a heavy one, the largest one the 


The continued large and increasing membership give unmistakable League has ever had It resulted in a temporary falling off of 
■vidence of the attachment of our members, and the enduring hold bership. Since the closing of the books for the year “me 'iftee 
t has upon all our associates. For the past year the assessments sixteen members have remitted, and among the fifteen ^ sixteen mere 
have been scarcely larger than in some former years, making the cost was one who remitted $70 m order to regaiphis membership. 


remarkably small'for the amount of insurance paid. Yet we 
lot expect this phenomenal fact to be continued, for you all knov 


reinstated by the Executive Committee, but 

u..» .... Wm - . -this report. . 

...^..oing mortality comes with increased average of age in each j have no doubt that in the next month the League will regain its 
idvancing year. To provide for this contingency we should increase f u |i membership, and be able to commence the new year with a mem- 
our Reserve Fund more rapidly than hasyet been done, and the most bership as large as was commenced with this year, 
jractical, as well as the least burdensome method, will be to adopt On the third page will be noticed “balance in the hands of the 
he proposed amendment providing for annual dues. Should this Treasurer §211418." That balance is in the Chatham Bank, with 

be done, the then cost of insurance would be less than one-half the (he excep ( ion ’ of a smaU amount of cash that is always in the^cash 

te charged by ordinary life insurance companies, surely a burden drawer. In addition to that money there is in the Reserve 1'und 

it grievous, but a provision most wise. to-day invested and uninvested, but all drawing interest, $48,005.17, 

And yet we have members who, through misapprehension of the so that ’ to .d a y there is a net fund in hand, with U a< ’ a,n5t the 

iverage real expense of insurance or through adverse circumstances, League of any kind, of $50,000 and one hund 
will not be able to continue their payments on the scale required by have paid ou t to date $378,670. (Applause). 

HI The President —Gentlemen, the motion is before you to dispense 
with the reading of the Secretary’s and Treasurer’s report. What is 
your pleasure ? 

Mr. Champenois— I move that the report be accepted. 


payments 01 

should extend every opportunity 
of these circumstances there is 


present laws. To these 

retain a membership, and. -------- 

proposed a class of half benefit members, who shall receive an equiv¬ 
alent for payment of one-half our present rates. 1 his seems to mt 
very wise and exceedingly desirable in every way, and should, in my 
opinion, be promptly adopted. It will also increase the extent and 
usefulness of the League, by opening the door for admission of many 
of the trade, who do not need or cannot avail themselves of the ben¬ 
efits of full membership. 

The other amendments proposed by the Executive Committee, at 
the request of many members, are unquestionably calculated to also 
enlarge the extent and usefulness of our association, to add to its 
security and simplify the management of its business. 

The Executive Committee in their report will present * summary utlve Lolnmmee nana DacK lo you u.<= M ..- . -- 

of their work for the past year, so that I need not dwell on thedetails commending to you the statement of our Secretary and 

whi,-h will be comDrehensivelv placed before you. This epitome ot ’ _... h member mav familiarize him- 


Mr. Senior—I second the motion. 

Motion carried. 

The President —The next business in order is the reading of the 
report of the Executive Committee. 

Mr. Howe then read the report of the Executive Committee. 

CHAIRMAN HOWE’S ADDRESS. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: 

At the expiration of ten years of vigor and usefulness, your txec- 
’ Committee hand back to you the trust committed^ to them one 


rhich will be comprehensively placed before you. This epitome 
their work will not reflect a tithe of the labor bestowed upon our 
affairs by these gentlemen, who have served us so unceasingly, 
ungrudgingly, and not only unrequitedly, but also at a positive 
material cost to each of them. Disregarding comfort or convenience, 


year ago, cumuiciiuiug — - - . . - ,. 

Treasurer, printed as usual, that each member may familiarize him¬ 
self with our present financial condition, and inviting your attention 
the following facts: 

Your Committee have held 15 meetings, regular and special, during 
_ j __fkA.’v nnA rrivimr th#»ir careful attention to 


material cost to each of them. Disregarding comiort or convenience, * ~ ( r pvot : n '~ fFieir time and giving their careful attention 
3Si“o7.»< magnitude o f the irus; demanded, 
quited I do not begin to emphasize the full meaning of the word, 1 he change^ made in the Constitution 
unless it be the merited reward of a conscientious discharge of duty, 
unacknowledged and so seldom appreciated by those who are most 
benefited. To retain the experience and acquire ability requisite 


i ne cnanges maue m me ^uhsuiuuum ««■ annual meeting one 
year ago, establishing graded assessments, have doubtless deterred 
some from applying for membership, while our new form of applica- 
,»..C .d H d.I tion, with its very strict medical examination, has rendered ineligible 

careful consideration, some applicants who might, perhaps, have passed the old examination 


demands, should be the object of most careim consiuerauun. some applicant R'-‘■—JJ ■'-v r : m „_ h „ Ps u: n n t 

" With pleasure I refer to the continued devotion of our Secretary (MthoTgh dun^ ^r "oMy^fdeath 

and Treasurer in his unceasing and most competent labors, and in 3’ ’ havebeen collected) have expelled 2, have dropped for 

the intelligent experience which is given to our best interests. Nor assessments^!have been ^[ le «™J- 1 ^ v L%Liann.iAn c. vet close the 
will I refrain from acknowledging the ability and courtesy of his 
- h a ving busi~' w ''‘ * -u “ A * , '“ 


-payment of dues 147, have ’lost by resignation 5, yet close the 

assistants, so well known to everyone having business w^Se offi«: 

the’ I nsurance Decent 

And now, gentlemen, bearing in mind that each cycle of advancing be I',?daX*t8Wh TWA “ a 6 e - a t0,al 03 ,oa ’ 50 1 at our avera E e 


bilities, let me urgently solicit your impassioned - 

eration of the important questions coming before you. Give them 

fair and impartial thought, and let your legislation result in the low as to be phenomenal, 
adoption of only such measures as will permanently further the use- y our present Committee in closing 
_i T McniA and stamn unon our action •' * L - -* aa r****'*’ ’ 


re members prior to January i, 1886, has been only $46, a 


fulness and permanency of the League, and stamp upon our action emphasize the statement of so many of its predecessors, that manners 
the indelible impress of prudence that shall reflect undimmed luster have n o reason to expect a continuance of so few assessments during 
* the year, but should expect and provide for a death rate ot at least 

1 per cent, of the membership, and would recommend to the member- 


e impress ol . 

., ir tenth annual meeting. 

The President— The next business in order will be the report, 
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ship at large the laying aside of $4 each month to apply on this and this 
account SPnrlinrr th* enmn _.V / , , , , V 


account, sending the same to the Treasurer of theLeague^'to beheld 
by him in trust for the payment of death losses when they c 
iat a heavv assessment nt anv „ 


>0 have again made a mistake in electing a poor kind 
I he gentleman, the Senior member of this assemblage 
nated me for this office has made the remark that I have 
ter P\ S ’ • wn v T, as K ue » and he a,s0 made the remark that 

- -erved faithfully, which was false. (Laughter) 

The President of the United States, I think, said in theacceptanc 
of his nomination that he did not believe in but one term. In th« 
kf' d n ?‘ ! ) u lleve ln , bl ! t two ' and therefore I regret that Mr. 
Senior has made this mistake in placing me in nomination again. ' 

I do not propose to detain you with any remarks whatever Se 
far as any promises are concerned, I do not care to make any prom- 

S musfheX^ 

inittee to oblige a new medical examination in reinstating a member b W n mZ J i guess more than half of them—(there have 

and might work great hardship, in addition to leaving hMoved ones the remarks and 1 deSlre . ‘° express here > ,n addition 

absolutely without insurance for from one to four weeks before are aH^mH^r^tn ,l made 0 P en, "g address, the obligation we 

another meeting of the Executive Committee can reinstate him even called thev Imw 8 en . tlemen - Every time there is a meeting 

iodo so dU ‘ y ‘° thC memberShip !n g °° d S,anding Sh0uld all0w ’ firs * ^otio'n is re aSretra res 0 tau“a e ;; IndX tft h to'pTy for 

Your Committee, fully realizing that the permanency of our League work there until eleven or twelve o^ch^ka^nigh^an^somet^imes one 

of its morereo'id increT ^ W ° U ' d Urge u P° n , you the neces *' t y » the morning. They 

»*•' •»» »»« .1* d. <h' work. 

o you with their unanimous Now we proceed to the election of a third and fourth Vice-Presi- 
dent - The gentlemen who advance to the positions of first and 

__. . , - v, . , co-operation of our board of second Vice-President will be Mr. Robert A Johnson „h„ 

examining surgeons, the efficient management of the Secretary and first Vice-President, and Mr. James T Snow who becomes second 

the close attention to detail by his associates, the courtesy of the Vice-President. We are to elect a member’to the office of third 

™ de J0urna,s a " d the consideration shown us by the membership at Vice-President in place of Mr. Robert A. Johnren who steps forwarf 

large, we close the record of another successful year. I will appoint as tellers Mr. Charles C. ASI,*rCrES 


>t cause the served tv 


order that a heavy assessment „„„ „„ lc uul 

name of any member to be dropped for non-payment of dues. 

rhe Committee would again remind members that their successors 
will have no power over life and death, but must order assessments 
for as many deaths as shall be regularly proven and submitted to 
them at any meeting. 

The Constitution very wisely and with absolute justice leaves 
‘vl™ n f dlscretlon > and that an assessment ordered must close at the far as' 
office of the League on the day named on the notice. If, therefore, 


who nominated re 


careful study which will be submitted ti 
and hearty approval. 

Gratefully acknowledging the hearty co-operation of 01 


successful year. 

Wm. Barbel, 

John R. Greason, 

’ Ex-officio. E. S. Smith, 

J. B. Bowden, 

Chas. G. Lewis, 

Geo. R. Howe, 

Chairman. 

The President— The report of the Executive Committee is before T ^ IMBALL — : M f - President and gentlemen of the Jewelers’ 

ui; what is your pleasure in regard to it? mucb °hhg ed for the kind remarks that the gen- 

Mr. Champenois— I move that it be adopted and be accepted. ”* * ” 


Henry Haves, 

W. C. Kimball, 
Aug. Kurtzeborn, 
Robt. A. Johnson, 
Jas. P. Snow, 


I will appoint as tellers Mr. Charles C. Cham^ois and Mr Jacob 
Strauss. Nominations are now in order for the office of third Vice- 
President. 

, ?i R ' P * RKES ph f r President, I would like to nominate a gentleman 
to the office of third Vice-President who is well known to you all. 
He has been a hard and faithful worker here ever since this institu- 
i 1 refer to Mr. William C. Kimball, whom I now place 


tleman made who nominated me, and I am also very much oblfged 
for the honors you have tendered me and for giving me the honorable 
positions which I have occupied in this League. Whilst thanking 
you for the same, I feel that it is my duty to decline serving you any 
longer in this connection. I think that ten years of active service is 
e ' ,ou g. h and that I have performed my share of the labors, and while 


Motion carried. 

At the request of the President Mr William C. Kimball, the first 
Vice-President, then took the chair. 

The Chairman/™ tem —Gentlemen, the election of officers is now -—;—,-v «*uuis, ana wnne 

in order. I he first business before vou is the election of a President thankln S y° u y . e *J heart 1 y for the honor that you have just tendered 
Will you be kind enough to make your nominations? ’ me 1 must P os,tlvel y decline to accept the position. 

R ^® EN,0R D' d I understand you to say that nominations were The President —Mr. Kimball declines, and very positively. 

Mr. Kurtzeborn— Mr. President, I wish to nominate a gentleman 
who has worked as faithfully as any member of the League I nomi¬ 
nate Mr. Joseph B. Bowden. 

Motion seconded. 

Mr. Alford—I 


in order. 

1 he Chairman pro tern —Yes, they are. 

Mr. Senior— It affords me a great deal of pleasure, Mr. Chairman 
° no ™ nate / or President of this League a gentleman who has served 
two rerms, and I therefore nominate Mr. Henry 


e that the Secretary cast one ballot for Mr. 

is before the house that the Secre- 


it faithfully for ...„ . mciciurc nominate Mr. tienrv 

Hayes for President of this League for the ensuing year. (Applause) Bowden. 

Mr. Champenois-I second the motion. Thb President-TI* motion .. . 

lHE Chairman pro tem —Are there any further nominations? tar y cast one ballot for Mr. Bowden. 

Mr mTnn— f-L • u , „- The Secretary then cast one ballot for Mr. J. B. Bowden for the 

iiR. mann I move, Mr. Chairman, that the Secretary be empow- office of third Vice-President of the League, 
ered to cast one vote for the election of Mr. Hayes as President of »—.•-!-* , 

the Association. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

, n h . e r SeC » r f ar , y ,' in P“” uance o f 'he foregoing motion, then cast one 
ear ^ Mf ' Henry Ha y es for President of the League for the next 


in im r oH,^ A J R M AN 'i4" tcm—li affords me great pleasure, gentlemen, 
follow' M ' Hayes to you as President of your League for the 


Mr. Bowden— Mr. President and gentlemen, let me thank you for 
the honor, and, at the same time, say to you that I will serve you to 
the best of my ability. (Applause). 

The President— There is a vacancy in the office of fourth Vice- 
President, as Mr. Snow takes the position of second Vice-President. 
Mr. King— I would like to nominate Mr. Charles G. Lewis for 


fourth Vice-Preside 
On motion the nominations were declared closed, and Mr. Wheeler 
and Mr. Guttman were appointed as tellers. 

After a canvass of the votes Mr. Charles G. Lewis was then 
declared elected to the office of fourth Vice-President. 

The President—Now we must proceed to the election of a Sec- 


„ r , Gent '™ en ! 1 a f ve , r y happy that Mr. Kimball has taken the lib- 

rIfL. nd {he , for f th °/; ght '"‘reducing me. (Laughter). That is retary and Treasurer. 
I asked you last year to elect a better man but you made a mistake, 




Mr. Senior—I do not see, Mr. President, whyj[we need have any 
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fc^I talfe pleasure in seconding the motion of Mr. Champenois. Gentlemen the next business in order is miscellaneous business. 

T P nrNT _Are there anv other nominations? There Have you anything to present. , 

T ar to be none * Y Mr. Kimball— I move that we proceed to the amendments of the 

| P A modon w^then made, seconded and carried, that the Prudent Constitution, 
cast one ballot for Mr. William L. Sexton, as Secretary and Treas- Motion seconded and carried. 

urer of the League for the next year. Mr. Sexton was then unani- T HE Secretary—I would like to make this statement Detore we 

mously declared elected. (Applause). proceed. On this paper which you , ha *« be * 0 /* 

SI r,„a„, ..d g„„»„ - J, League, (he 

mome n t 'has^bef ore i l' a pro'spe°cmuture. We know that by the requested me to introduce before you to-night I stand before you 
Af memhers bv the faithfulness of its officers and by the in a different position than I have ever stood before you since this 
ITJ„V ,* corresoondeLe The Secretary in reading his report organization has been formed, and I want to say in introducing the 
11 to one instance where one of our late members, through amendments which the Executive Committee present to-night that it 
ctriiifhtonod circumstances was obliged to lose his membership. Now i s in my mind of the very greatest importance that the members of 
thU man comes f^vard with a check for $70 and asks to be rein- this League should uphold the officers and the Executive Committee 
* . j That is merely a sample of the spirit that inspires nine-tenths in all their recommendations of this kind and character. 1 he major- 
Llir oTthel .eacue to-day ity of you gentlemen assemble here in this annual meeting once a 

of the members of the League to aay. in year . You get full of enthusiasm, and, for the time being, take an 

I thank you again for the honor you have conterrea upon y 5 nroceedings Now. gentlemen, you must consider 

electing me. I consider it a great honor and will en eavor pp - ^ ^ eleyen officc * of this League have the same enthusiasm during 

ciate it as such. (Applause). the entire year. They meet together from twelve to fifteen times dur- 

The President —We have three vacancies in the Executive Com- • (he year> tbey are f am ili a r with all the ins and outs and all the 
mittee The terms of Mr. Edward S. Smith, John R. Greason, and transactions of the institution and I think, gentlemen, that it is of 
William Bardel, officers of the Executive Committee, expire. the utmos t importance that you should, to as great extent as possible, 

Mr Bamet _I nominate Mr. William Bardel. agree with this Committee in making the amendments which they 

Mr. Bardel unanimously elected by Secretary casting one ballot. propose. , . , .. 

Mr. Sen,or-I will nominate for a position on that committee Mr. 

George H. Houghton. nomination This Sub-committee has labored hard. They have spent many hours 

Mr. Charles White— I second the nomination. in turning over these different amendments so as to present them in 

On the motion of Mr. Champenois the nominations were declared g w hich wou ld be for your interest. These gentlemen have 
closed. assembled together and they have worked for you and for you only. 

(The tellers who were appointed announced that Mr. George H. The have no personal gain in the matter, but it is the welfare of the 

Houghton was elected as a member of the Executive Committee.) institution as a whole that they work for, to see that this institution 

Mr Charles White—I nominate Mr. John R. Greason asanother s hall continue to be in the future the success which it has been in the 
member of the Executive Committee. past, and I earnestly hope, gentlemen, that you will fully coincide 

A Member- 1 nominate Mr. Henry Abbott. with this Committee in making the amendments which they propose 

. • i„j \ We have considered the matter of a benefit which would be less 

(Nomination seconded.) expensive than the regular benefit which we have had during the 

Mr. Abbott-I withdraw my name Mr. President. organization of the League and the one which, in our opinion, wou’d 

Mr. Greason was then unanimously elected. be the most prac ti C able, would be a half-benefit. That is to say, wc 

Mr. Best—I nominate Mr. William H. Jenks, of Tiffany & Co., take a man ; n for one -half the money and pay his beneficiary one- 
for a member of the Executive Committee. half the money, and everything connected with that insurance, the 

A Membfr— 1 nominate Mr. W. F. Corey. amount he receives, and the time, and in fact everything is on a half 

fr^rs then canvassed the votes and made the following 

report : earnestly to see if some way could not be provided in order to give 

Total number of votes. 2 ‘° him that ha | f vote and ; t was ,h e unanimous opinion that any other 

A. A. Jeannot.. than (he we have presented it would lead to great confusion 

Wm. H. Jenks. 122 and the result is we have arranged this amendment so that any per- 

Wm. F. Corey.4° son who has a half-benefit is fully entitled to hold office, but on the 

The President—M r. Jenks is elected as a member of the Exe- question of a vote, the difficulty would be so great that we have been 

cutive Committee. obliged to deprive him of that privilege. In every other respect the 

There is one more vacancy and nominations are now in order. new arrangement is for exactly one-half. 

The following gentlemen were then placed !n nomination for the That is one of the amendments which we have proposed, 
vacant position on the Executive Committee. The next important amendment which we have is the question of 

George M. Van De...«, Mr. A. A. ££=£ 

’m. Leer 1 «*««, ** JZXS “gT ~ X « 

The President—M r. Levy declines. It leaves Mr. \ an Deventer h , and j can sjmp]y say that all i nst i t ntions of a similar char- 
and Mr. Jeannot in the field. r that j am f am iliar with have a fund of this kind. They have 

The vote was then canvassed and the following was the result: a quar terly assessment ; some are a great deal larger than the one 

Total number of votes cast.an which we propose, and, gentlemen, there is no question in my mind 

A A. jeannot. . about the success of our institution with the quarterly assessment. 

Mr G. M. Van Deventer.,°4 The amount is very small, just a trifle over a cent a day, and if we 

Mr. Stevens. 1 can have this quarterly assessment for a few years it will put us on a 

Mr Corev. 1 basis that will make our institution lasting. . 

The PRESIDENT-Mr. Jeannot is elected. Now without detaining you any longer I will say in connection with 
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the first amendment to Article II, Sec. 2, the only changes which we 
have in that is that the limit of membership shall extend to forty-five. 
You will see further down on the paper a further amendment to 
Article V, Sec. 3, that all persons admitted between the ages of forty- 
one to forty-five are to pay a four dollar assessment. This, gentle¬ 
men, is twice as much as ninety-five per cent, of the members are pay¬ 
ing, and I think, gentlemen, that it is a money making operation upon 
our part to take in all the members between forty-one and forty-five 
years of age that we can get on that basis. 

We have also changed in this Article II, Sec. 2, the wording of it 
so that the Committee w !l1 r- 1 '-- 


:o pay an assessment, shall have his 


le carried on the books ol 


„ the I ' ea S ue as a la Psed member for six months from the date of the 
n closm S of su ch assessment, and should he die during such sij] 
“ months his beneficiary or beneficiaries shall be entitled to one-fifth* 
“of the death benefit, which shall in no case exceed one thousan 
u dollars; and special provision shall be made for the payment of this 
“extra benefit, as hereinafter provided for.” 

(Here Mr. Rothschild’s letter in advocacy of the amendment wi 
then read to the members of the League.) 

In moving to amend the Constitution by striking out all after the 
)rd membershin” in Artirlp V t ^ _ ■ e l 


those persons residing in a healthy WOFd “fmbership ” in Article V, Sec. 2, and insert what I have just 
region. We have had those two words added. We thought that rea °. I wish to state the purpose of doing so. As Mr. Rothschild 1 

would cover the point which we wanted to make which was this P e rtll ? e ' 1 . tly ® ta jed m his letter, we have to look for the increase of < 

.c-. - .• • . . . ’ wn,cn was this, association to the workbench and to the wnrk^hnn h,„- 


n the country, life insurance 
companies have not thought it desirable to take risks in those places, 
and it being very hard to distinguish just what those points' 


re have left 

adding the words “ healthy region ” it would cover the case. 

We have also added near the close of that article the words “ ne 
est birthday” instead of having it “of that age." 

Now, Mr. President, I move you that we amend Article II, Sec. 
o read as follows: “Any man of good moral character and. good 


association to the workbench and . 

ment which is proposed provides that if a 

assessments he shall have his name carried on the books of the 
League as a lapsed member for six months from the date of the 
« / ' a<n - a ~*'ch assessment, and should di#» rlnrintr cn/»i-» ci v 


the workshop, and the amend- 
‘ I should fail to pay his 


it open to the Committee and we think that by hi 0 !!," h°k suc J 1 .assessment, and should he die during such six months 
ilthy region " it would cover the case H H be ® n,ltled one-fifth of the death benefit, which shall in no 

y g wouw cover the case. case exceed one thousand dollars. That, Mr. President, simply 

entails on each membsr here an assessment of fifty cents. 

Now, I am sure that when I appeal to the charity of the members 
here they will readily advocate the passage of this amendment. 

And I am sure that if a case of desolation were presented ti 


forty-five nor under twenty-one years of X° u woldd ver y willingly put your hand in your pockets to pay for 
-- - ■ ■ • ■ • - the support of a poor workman, and I am also s.ire that the workmen 

themselves, true to their traditions, would be first to hand over a half 
a dollar for the purpose of paying the beneficiary of a lapsed mem¬ 
ber. 1 hat is all that Mr. Rothschild asks. Surely a man who can- 
‘ pa y bis assessment must be poor indeed, for the last thing that a 


“general health, m 

“ age, residing in a healthy region, who is now and has been for 
“ year immediately prior to the date of his application engaged in the 
“jewelry or kindred trade, is eligible to membership in this League. 
“ The age shall be reckoned as that at the nearest birthday at the 
“ time the application is acted upon by the Executive Committee." 

The amendments referred to by Mr. Kimball in his remarks were 
opposed by Mr. Ryan, Mr. Mann, Mr. Frank, Mr. Karelson, Mf. 
Hoffman, and was advocated by Mr. Kimball, Mr. Howe and Mr. 
Strauss, and after a long discussion and on motion of Mr. Frank the 
amendments referred to were tabled. 

Mr. Kimball —I move you Mr. President that 
XII, Sec. 4, and Sec. 5, as follows: 


will do is to let his insurance go, and I think that it is our duty 
that we should take this poor man by the hand for six months and 
insure for him in case of his death during that time, that he will get 
one thousand dollars. I am sure that there has been no proposition 
brought before this League that was so beneficial in its intents, and 
so humanizing in its effects, and I therefore hope, Mr. President, that 
this first amendment, of the series which must follow in order to 
incorporate it in our Constitution, will pass. 

■ y ERR,NGT0N —Mr. President, this gentleman, Mr. Frank, has 

A^d.h.iid.po.i, 1, ™„„ y , „„ ini „ ndtt 
this article man incorporated bank or trust company to the credit as the amendment which he now advocates. I allude to the amend- 
of the League, and whenever these deposits, with their’accretions ™ ent in regard to the limit from forty-one to forty-five years of age. 
of interest, shall amount to a sum sufficient, the same shall be in- “ e> ty * 1 '. s course this evening, cuts off from the benefits of this 
“ vested by the said Trustees in United States Government New ° r S anlzatlon twenty-five per cent, of the clerks and of the workmen and 


e amend Article 


“shall shall be registered ir 


of the League, and deposited consideration the course he has pursued here this evening Idom 


The proceedings were then cut short by a 


The Jewelers’ Security Alliance. 


in some depository approved by the said Trustees; such moneys _. 

“ securities to be withdrawn from the said bank or trust company 
“ depository in the same manner as moneys from the special assess- 
“ ment fund are or may be authorized to be drawn.” 

Our object in presenting this amendment is to have our funds all 
in the same character of securities. The Constitution as it stands 
now provides that they shall be invested in Government bonds, but 
we find that it is impossible for us to invest our money in Govern¬ 
ment bonds so as to get much more than two or two and a quarter 
per cent., and by passing this amendment it would give us an oppor¬ 
tunity of investing it in New York State, New York City, or New 
York County Bonds. 

One of our other sections here provides that our money shall be 
invested in the same way. 

The amendment referred to was seconded and adopted. 

Mr. Frank— Mr. President, there are here a series of amendments 
offered by Mr. Rothschild to which the Executive Committee have 
not given the smile of its approval, nevertheless Mr. President they 
have for their object the promoting of the best interests of the League 

and are purely of a beneficial nature. The following is one of the Chas - f w °° i >. ........... “orctair 

amendments proposed by Mr. Rothschild to the Constitution. “ Article c~ m i. Ho*, algmnon s. Svluv»k. 

V, Section 2, strike out all after the word membership, second word, P 0 F ^ ur,h “Appiiction Blank, for M.mb.r.hip. n,.u.,, «c„ a<i<i,cm 
fifth line from the bottom.” ’ ' ' °* 3277 ' _ 170 Broadway, New York. 

„ lNSERT: S “ tion 3 - “ But any person who has been a member in The regular monthly meeting of the Executive Committee was 
goood standing for two years or more, and fails (for the first time) held at the Alliance office on Friday, 14th inst. There were present 


EXECUTIVE COMMIT! 


... Of Champcnois & Co. 


EXAMINING FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
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H.„ W. C. W Treasurer, a.d U* ££** 

Jford, White, and Secretary Champenois. 6 -• ■ -f ™ e~«—--t— *' r " 

The following applicants were admitted to membership: 

Wm. Carpenter, Salida, Col.; Eberhart & Young, South Chicago, 

1.; Chas. Garratt, Hot Springs, Ark.; H. Z. & H. Oppenheimer, 25 
[aiden Lane, N. Y. City; Lewis H. Robie, Williamson, N. Y.; 
lidor Roescher, Memphis, Tenn.; Warner & Parker, Bridgeport, 
onn.; A. Milne & Co., Newark, N. J. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 

representative of The Circular made a trip to Chicago last 
month, stopping at different places on his way. The following are 
me of the notes he sent back for the information of ourselves and 
ir readers. He says : 

Leaving New York at night, I arrived in Pittsburg next morning at 
7 o’clock. There I called upon Heeren Bros. & Co., meeting Mr. 

Otto Heeren of that firm, who showed me every attention possible, 
his hospitality including an elegant dinner at the Club. In relation 
to business, he reports the fall and holiday trade as the most satisfac- i „ BV= 
tory they have ever had, and the reports thus far received from their travels and labors, I 
customers in the interior are of the same satisfactory character. The 
sales have been made up of small pieces in jewelry but large in quan¬ 
tity and of a better class of goods. 

There was an effort made on the part of the jobbers here to secure 
an agreement with the city retail trade by which they, the jobbers, 
would agree not to retail any goods if the retailers would agree to buy 
their movements and cases from these jobbers. These goods being 
.Ni ' ' " •’ 


Schwab, of A. G. Schwab & Bro., A. Herman, of D. Schroeder & Co. 
C. A. Nolting, of Lodwick & Nolting, the following were represented 
by proxy : Clemens Hellebush, G. A. Schultz, and Jos. Fahys it Co. 
The President and Vice-President both being absent, Mr. A. Herman 
was elected to the Chair. After transacting the routine business the 
important event of the evening was taken up, the election of officers 
for the ensuing year. This resulted as follows : Messrs. W. Oskamp, 
President, A. Plaut, Vice-President, L. Homans, Secretary, D 
Schroeder Treasurer, and W. A. Moore, member of the Board of 
Directors.’ This concluded the business portion of the meeting, after 
which came the attack upon a cold supper prepared in the best style 
of the Burnet House. Two hours of pleasant social intercourse then 
ensued and a general feeling of friendliness by all towards all. 
Speeches appropriate to the occasion were made by several of the 
prominent members present, viz.: A. G. Schwab, A. Plaut, Frank 
Duhme, T. I. Zimmermann, and others. Mr. Herman presided with 
credit to himself and the Association. The bewitching hour of mid¬ 

night arrived before the meeting adjourned. 

I met here doing missionary labor G. C. Booth, representative of 
Fowler Bros., Geo. Parks, of E. I. Franklin & Co., Harry Scofield of 
Lincoln, Bacon & Co., W. Wightman, of R. F. Simmons & Co., Ned. 
Eaton, with W. G. Hopkins, Hancock, of Hancock Becker & Co., 
Cahoone, of Schott, Cahoone & Co., and W. G. Clark, of W. G. 
Clark & Co. They all report business very fair. 

Cincinnati can now boast of one first-class hotel. Since the Burnet 
House has been remodeled and refitted it is truly first-class in every 
particular, and is evidently appreciated ; I judge from the number of 
travelers in the trade who make this house their home while in Cin¬ 
cinnati. Zimmermann having been a traveler on the road for many 
years before going into the Hotel business evidently struck some 
pretty tough Hotels and has tried to remedy all the defects he has 
experienced in his line in the Burnet House. 

T have taken so much space here, and being exhausted from my 
. defer my notes regarding Chicago to another 


J. W. S. 


INSURANCE COMBINATIONS. 

To the Editor of the Jeweler£ Circular. 

You recently notified the trade that the insurance companies of 

—— ... 7-— „ . _ this citv had formed a combination to advance rates, and said that 

staple and their price regulated by the National Association, the job- = ' lers would soon f ee l the weight of this combination. Your 

1 - ,w,nlr1 eall tknm nc r-Koon tic OTIUfimr flnH thpV thprpfoTP flltl J. . . - / .1 _ tinoa Kaon 


bers here could sell them as cheap as anyone, and they therefore did 
not think they asked anything unreasonable in making this request. 

Still the retail trade refused to accept their overtures. 

Mr. J. O. Slemmons, of Hodge, Slemmons & Co., Mr. Hill, of God¬ 
dard, Hill & Co. and Mr. Barrett, of G. B. Barrett & Co., each reported 
the same condition of trade as Mr. Heeren. 

My next stop was at Cleveland, and here the trade is entirely satis¬ 
fied with the fall and holiday business. Mr. Sigler, of Sigler Bros., 
said they had an elegant business. This firm carries everything that 

a jeweler needs, and is composed of live, enterprising gentlemen. ____„ 

The firm of J. M. Chandler & Co. has dissolved, Mr. Chandler extremely outspoken in expressing his views, and the 1: 
continuing the business at the old stand while Mr. Sumner with his conC ur entirely in his denunciation of the injustice of 
two brothers commence business on the opposite side of Superior The jewelers, 
street, under the firm name of Sumner Bros. Julius King reports a ■ 
very much increased business and efforts are being made to still 
further increase it. Bowler & Burdick also received their share of 
business. 

Leaving Cleveland in the evening, I reached Cincinnati the follow- 
* found this place no exception to the general rule of Jargely 


_have been verified, for the insurance rates have been 

advanced in a most outrageous manner. I chanced to be in the office 
of a manufacturing jeweler a few days since in Maiden Lane, while 
an insurance broker was arranging with the proprietor for some 
renewals of insurance upon his stock. The ratings for stock of this 
character in Maiden Lane have been very much increased of late, and 
the proprietor of the establishment referred to, took advantage of the 
opportunity presented for indulging in some very caustic remarks 
regarding the lack of discrimination displayed by the Metropolitan 
Association of underwriters in rating manufacturing risks. He was 
sly outspoken in expressing his views, and the broker seemed 10 
entirely in his denunciation of the injustice of the new ratings, 
velers, as a rule, carry their stock in large safes ranged against 
the walls of their offices ; these are divided into drawers to hold the dif¬ 
ferent classes of goods, and the safes are of the very best construc¬ 
tion In front of the safes are the tables or counters upon which 
goods are displayed. In the wholesale establishments the entire stock, 
as a rule, is kept in the safes, except only for such portions of the 
ing. I found this place no exception to me general ruie 01 largely time during the day as buyers are making th * * 1 ''“ lec * 10 * * * "*- T hl „!, ateS 

increased business. Both Mr. Galbraith and Mr. F. Duhme, of Duhme for insuring these goods has recently been advanced froni thirty 

& Co., assured me they had a very successful business, and in more ..j " ' *•» ffifgj are kent continually in the sa! 

expensive goods than usual. Mr. Hellebush was, as is unusual for 
him, very enthusiastic over his success, and claimed both in his retail 
and wholesale stores, to have done the largest business of his life. 

He was taken sick about Christmas, threatened with pneumonia, but 
I am glad to state has now entirely recoverd. Mess. A. J. Plaut, 
informed me their business was by far the largest they have 


sixty cents. If, however, the goods'are kept continually in the safes, 
a rebate of eighteen cents is allowed, making the rate forty-two cents 
for goods in safes. If the owner takes the goods out of the safe to 
show to customers, or for any other purpose, they are not insured 
while so removed, unless the rate of sixty cents is paid. Many deal¬ 
ers have paid a small advance on the regular rate to secure permis- 
to exhibit goods during business hours, and a clause in the policy 
_ a Jr.~u — -,e.<Xr, n hmvpvpr the rates including 


and the outlook was very satisfactory. They propose to largely has conveyed such permission Now, however, the r 
increase their lines this season to meet the demands of their customers, such privilege are just doubled, 
condition of trade and will 


A' G. Schwab & Bro. report the same condition of trade and will The manufacturer referred to proceeded to elaborate on theabsur- 
still farther push their business this season through The Circular, dity of this by showing that it was the umveml practice of the manu- 

and by every legitimate means suggested by their progressive ideas. facturers and wholesale dealers to keep all ‘heir goods in the r sates 

The annual meeting of the Cincinnati Jobbers' Association was held at all times. The safes were specially constructed l for this P rp . 

at the Burnet House, Wednesday evening, January 5 th, the following certain drawers being provided for each distinct styleoigoodR_This 

members were present or represented : Frank Duhme, of Duhme & was for their own convenience and protection A customer coming 

buy a bill of goods is waited on by a salesman, who pulls out 
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the drawers of the safes as they are wanted, returning each one 
promptly as it is used. Instructions to the salesmen require them to 
return promptly to the safe the various drawers as they are withdrawn. 
The manufacturer claimed that there was no more risk attached to 
exhibiting goods upon the counter than there was to having them 


of the toilet desired. Bars of diamonds upon which a series of clus¬ 
ters are mounted form an attractive evening ornament. In this 
connection it may be well to mention again the jeweled fly ornaments! 

r ---_ „„ “** d P a 'y a >' e . nt ' r . el y " lth P?ns, having a mechanical contrivance hid i 

the safe with the doors of the safe kept constantly open during the —a Ye , wblc , b . the P reclous flles are made to grasp 

daytime. These drawers are made of wood, and, while theT/e doors whether^ f ho K,°f anyob j ect u t0 7 bich the y ma y be applied-! 
are open, are exposed to the dangers of fire as much as any other " ther 11 be a ladv s coiffure, the damtv laoe »h™.r w -M 
portion of the office fixtures, and the clause of the policy preventing 
the withdrawal of these drawers from the safe to the counter, ’ 


heavy folds of drapery. A great improvement has been made in these I 
Hy ornaments since they first were introduced. Encouraged by the ] 


...v ui uiwc uiawas uym uie saie to tne counter is an ; ,1. . . . j.iivuui ugeu i,y me 

absurdity. In case of fire occurring in the building, employes in each • . P‘ on cers in this direction, the manufacturer has spared ] 

office are instructed to return nil noodc to .v,<? —r~ __j , P ains to perfect this ingenious invention. The specimens seen 

lately had delicate wings of gold in open lace work pattern, thickly! 

8 bt ^ rln 8 gems. The butterfly is a favorite model for these 1 
I “ " • • ' insects are simulated. The! 

„ - , ' -.~ - simple enough. One picks! 

up a fly by catching its wings between the thumb and forefinger. I 
tbcs< L back ,’ and .,plfmg the ornament where it is j 
esir» to the wings. 


promptly close and lock the doors. Nothing but an explosion would 

catch them with goods out of the safe. This manufacturer main- ° a —-— - ——•* - *“■«*« wuuu ior 

tained that a difference in rate between goods on exhibition bv ornament !> though other flies and winged insects are simulated, 
the wholesale dealers in this manner and goods in the safe, was H!f n " C a.°c adju . st , ll1g tbese ° rnail jents is simple enough. One 
an absurdity. He accordingly gave orders to his broker to’omit 
the clause in his policies hereafter, as he preferred to assume that por¬ 
tion of the risk himself to paying such a price for insuring it. He also 
instructed him to reduce his line of insurance, so that he .would only 
have to nav the same amount of premium that he had been paying 


desired to have it remain, looses the hold oi 


before the advance _ 

This gentleman said : This combination of insurance companies to 
advance rates, without any sort of discrimination or equity, is extremely 
discouraging to property owners, and unless there is a revision of 
the present tariff within a short time, the jewelers in Maiden Lane 
and vicinity will organize a mutual company of their own to carry 
their own risks. Such a scheme has already been talked of, and we 
know that it is feasible and would be a great saving to us. The trouble 
is that the men who are sent around to inspect our premises and to 
fix the rate, know nothing about our business nor the methods by to match 
which it is conducted. They simply see that we have stocks of great 
value, and they charge accordingly. They would get more money 
from us—a great deal—if they were reasonable in their rates, as we 
should be inclined to patronize them much more liberally than we now 
do. I have paid a great many thousands of dollars for insurance and 
never had a loss by fire. 

Why, he said, it costs me more to insure my goods that are kept 
here in the safe, not one per cent, of them being on exhibition at any 

e ' lme ’ than does to insure the trunks of my travelers on the road 
While traveling, their goods are subjected to all the hazards of steam¬ 
boats and railroads, combustible hotels and pretty much everything 
else, yet a loss of travelers’ goods by fire is an extremely rare occur¬ 
rence. Here, however, where- " 

against every possible hazard, ' 

We simply cannot stand it. The great bulk of the jewcliy "trade" 
transacted m Maiden Lane, Broadway, John and Nassau streets in a 
good class of buildings, well protected. Special night watchmen 
stand guard over the premises, and we claim that there are no risks of 
equal value in New York city that are so well protected or that have 
paid such liberal profits to the fire underwriters. Now, however that 
they have formed a ‘ combine,’ they take advantage of us in this’ way 
by advancing rates upon lines that have paid them good profits at the 
old rates. We are made to suffer because of the losses they have —- 
tamed in other classes of risks. The idea of forming a mutual 
Pfny among the jewelers is not a new one by any means, ’ ’ 


Fly pins of the usual kinds, with opal bodies and diamond wings 1 
or with gold bodies and enameled wings, are as popular as ever not 1 
only for brooches but on scarf pins. The same statement holds’ true I 
tarry of all sorts of flower pins. Brooches of plain Roman gold, simulating 1 
a single flower, represent a popular pattern in all gold jewelry. The I 
new brooch described last month, of concave form with a diamond in I 
the center, is attracting deserved attention, as are the ear rings made | 


There is little that is new to be said concerning bracelets. These I 
are now standard articles, and patterns that met with favor during ] 
1886 are likely to be repeated for the spring trade. The flexible I 
bracelet is perhaps the most popular sort until one reaches the more I 
expensive ones where fine gems are employed in their setting, where 1 
the wire or knife edge bracelet becomes a favorite. In the ornamen- I 
of many bracelets there is a decided tendency toward the same 1 


provide to the best of our ability st y> es seen '» brooches. For instance, there are daisy bracelets 
charged a most exorbitant rate, bracelets that owe their ornamentation to a jeweled daisy. In’the 

me manner the chrysanthemum becomes alike the model for brooch 
bracelet. 


o be carried into effect before a great while.’ 

:o impressed with the justice of this presentation of the 


The mention of the daisy brings to mind the fact that daisy pins 
are just now quite the rage, Mrs. President Cleveland having shown 
. , ber approval of this flower, as represented in the jewelers' handiwork, 

hersdf. The ornament worn by Mrs. Cleveland is 
and is likely indeed a daisy in the popular acceptation of the word. It repre- 


, - r-1-v/1 uiv nuiu. 11 icure- 

the natural flower, the petals being made of small but 


■bii" stkx” s.srr,;saw**^ *»** »■■» a.j—t™: 

opposed to public policy, and should be pToceeded™gains, unde? ' jj ? 5 ,n S0Cle,y ,hat the first Iad * in thc laad baa addad 


article that all property __ ___ 

losses. I hope you will continue to ventilate this matter. 

New York, Jan. 15. Anti “Combine. 


society that the first lady in the land has added 
her collection of ornaments. Daisy pins of lesser value than 
• vthat described, but very attractive in appearance, have the petals 
mdemnity for fire simulated, so far as form is concerned, in a very realistic manner in 
gold, a yellow stone, placed in the center, being the only gem. A 
sunflower pin, seen at the same house where Mrs. Cleveland's orna¬ 
ment was made, was gold with a brown diamond in the center. These 
and similar flower pieces, by the by, are made with a view to their 
performing the threefold purpose of brooch, pendant and hair pin, a 
very convenient arrangement where the lady is not possessed of a 
iperfluity of gem ornaments. 


A Lady’s’Rambles Among the Jewelers. . _ . , 

_ ’ A v ery effective brooch seen was formed of three gold wheels, set 

FoR’evenine wear! eems are - ..a.:.,, c ,, bere a “ d ‘here with diamonds, rubies and sapphires, and facetiously 












The fashion in ladies’ finger rings has undergone but little, if any, 
change since this subject was last considered in The Circular. The 
old time hesitation about wearing many rings at one time is a thing 
of the past, gone, jewelers trust, never to return. Ladies are now 
wearing their rings as they do other articles of jewelry, ad libitum. 
So beautiful are most of the finger rings made nowadays, that even 
an embarrassment of riches in this direction can hardly be called 
coarse or common. The settings to gem rings remain light, graceful 
and unobtrusive in character, while fancy rings are, for the most part, 
in graceful patterns. Cluster rings continue small, and afford a 
pleasing change from those set around the finger and from solitaires. 


Gems are set low in men's rings, a favorite style being a heavy gold 
shank, somewhat broadened on top, in Roman or bright finish, and 
with one or three stones imbedded therein. It is usual to have gems 
of differing hues, as a diamond, a sapphire and a ruby. With this 
combination the finest and largest one is employed as the central one. 
Seal rings are worn by both sexes, being especially patronized, how¬ 
ever, by men. The style is for rings of medium to small size. There 
are many fanciful rings in stock now for men. In these are much 
seen linked, chain and knot patterns. Gold or silver wire, loosely 
braided or knotted together, and forming on top a double or an 
elongated knot, constitutes rings that are just now largely patronized. 
There is quite a fancy in these rings for an association of platinum 
and gold. 


A light gold shank having overlapping ends set with gems con¬ 
tinues a favorite style. A modification of this style presents two 
differing stones, placed one above the other, slightly slanting, the hol¬ 
lows left on either side being filled in by two small diamonds, from 
which the gold circle seems to radiate. The form last described, 
which is of French origin, has been adopted of late for the engage¬ 
ment ring by those who were anxious for a change; the two important 
stones in the ring being a pearl and a diamond. 


The growing popularity of jewelry among men is observable in 
both shirt studs and scarf pins, articles that, by the way, do not seem 
in the least to conflict. Up-town houses that cater to an exclusive 
fine trade, have in stock small gem studs for evening wear. Some¬ 
times these are tiny diamonds, again they are sapphires, rubies or 
opals. An extreme style seen in stock, but, so far as known, not 
usually adopted, consists of three gem studs of differing colors. 
Diamonds, which have been sparingly worn the past few years by 
men, have appeared not only in studs but in scarf pins, the style 
being in the latter cases a fancy piece made up of small stones, as a 
diamond horseshoe or crescent. The subject of studs would hardly 
be complete without making mention of those in which the gems are 
set in clusters, the cluster being, of course, quite small. 


The sapphire, which continues a fashionable stone, is much used 
as a central stone in cluster rings. A new ring seen contained a single 
sapphire of superb color set as a solitaire, with the exception that 
small but well cut diamonds were set round the ring on either side of 
it, presenting the appearance of a brilliant circlet with a sapphire in 
the center. 


As REGARDS scarf pins, except the mention that has been already 
made, there is little new to be said. These are out in a bewildering 
variety of style, and are largely patronized by both sexes regardless 
of the one for which they were designed. All kinds of birds in gold 
and gems are in favor as scarf pins, the plumage of birds being 
admirably imitated in enamel and diamonds. The little fly pins are 
as popular as ever. 


Small seal rings are much worn by ladies with large hands, said 
rings being very becoming ornaments. One sees here occasionally 
the band rings, which are quite popular on the other side of the 
water. These are very simple in form having sometimes only the 
wearer’s initiate upon the front. 


That class of men termed “ good dressers ” by tailors in New York 
city, and designating such as give much consideration to all points 
respecting the etiquette of dress, are again wearing two finger rings. 
The fashion for some years past has been only one ring, but the 
increased use of jewelry among the fair sex has not been without its 
effect on the lords of creation, and one of the signs that denotes a 
greater profusion of jewelry on the latter’s part is this wearing of two 
rings. To follow the exclusive style, one of these rings ought to be 
set with one or more rare gems, unless, indeed, the wearer is possessed 
of a fine seal ring. The second ring is fanciful in design and without 


What was long ago prophecied in The Circular has come to 
pass, viz., smaller watches for ladies, with dial and case more or less 
decorated. In the finer goods the semi-hunter case is the preferred 
one, and there is a strong tendency to Louis XIV. styles in the deco¬ 
ration of both dials and cases. A very pretty watch is one showing 
a blue enameled dial with gold numerals and hands. Enameled 
cases are much used, and there is a disposition to ornament with gems 
again. A popular case is a gold one with a clover leaf in the center, 
set with three different colored stones. The raised wire work is used 
with good effect on both gold and silver watches, and, in this con¬ 
nection, it may be told that artistic silver watches are much carried 
by both men and women. 


As regards watch chains for ladies, it is safe to say that the pop¬ 
ular Queen chain is good for some time to come, although new 
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applicants for favor are in the field. The coffee bean Queen c h a i n 
as the name signifies, is made up of a string of gold enameled coffee 
beans, and serves for the time being as a novelty, though it can 
hardly be classed among things that have come to stay. The 
Empress chain, described in detail last month, leads in new chains 
out for the spring trade, and will doubtless find many patrons with¬ 
out interfering with the present popularity of the Queen. The 
watch pin, it would seem, is likely to figure, not only on the Empress, 
but on the little fancy vest chain, in place of the ordinary bar; at 
least, these little vest chains, with very pretty flower and other pins 
attached, have been seen during the past month in the cases of retail 
dealers who keep abreast with the times. 


less, in the year to come, prove a favorite style. The fluted pattern, 
both alone and in combination, is exceedingly popular. 


The afternoon tea set, christened “jubilee set" by the English 
manufacturing firm that placed it on the market, and designed to 
commemorate the Queen's jubilee, is of the fluted Queen Anne style, 
and in that peculiarly graceful form characterizing much of the old 
English silver. It is elaborately chased in appropriate designs, such 
as a thistle, shamrock, etc. On the lid of the various pieces appears 
a design simulating the imperial crown. 


The rage for fancy and jeweled hair pins for ornamental hair 
dressing continues, and pins and two pronged combs are out in all 
fashions and shapes. Many of these are mounted on yellow or dark 
tortoise shell; others on prongs of gold or silver. The ornament 
that appears upon the top of the pin varies with different manufac¬ 
turers. A scrolled diamond bow of the Louis XV. period is one 
ornament; another takes on Renaissance patterns, imitating the fine 
designs of the 15th and 16th centuries. Many of these hair orna¬ 
ments, however, are in patterns purely of the 18th century, such as 
knots, bows, garlands, butterflies and the like. Small diamonds are 
much used in these hair ornaments; sapphires, rubies and other 
stones are also employed. These pins are frequently sold in pairs, 
and afford a charming finish for the present style of coiffure. Gold 
pins surmounted by large gold balls, with and without gems, are 
exceedingly popular, as are old silver ones of the same description. 


The process of silver deposit on wood, while no longer new, is 
nevertheless all the while adding novelties to the silversmith’s stock 
in way of original effects of finish and variety in pattern. New cane 
and umbrella handles recently seen, show, some of them, effects in 
finish quite equal to wrought metals. The large patronage of these 
silver deposit handles appears to prove their superiority over the old 
cheap and light silver heads. The former are certainly more endur¬ 
ing than the latter, in addition to furnishing more massive and richer 
effects. 


A novei.ty that had a big run in this city during the holiday sea¬ 
son and likely to prove popular for a long time to come, is fine 
carriage and riding whips with silver handles that simulate the leather 
braided handles in all save color. These decorative whips afford, at 
one and the same time, a handsome and useful present, equally appro¬ 
priate for birthdays or other presentation gifts. 


In silverware, Queen Anne styles prevail to a large extent. 
Repousse in both white and bright finish, is also seen, as is etching 
and oxidizing. Indeed, there appears no prescribed styles, wide 
license being given both in matters of forms and finish, though it 
ought to be mentioned that, for the most part, low forms prevail. 
The bright finish promises to have a run this spring, and will doubt- 


A novelty in spoons are those which have their designs traced in 
delicate colored enamel. On specimens of the Medici pattern thus 
treated, the design was outlined in blue enamel while the raised work 
was finished in gold, the bowl of the spoon being also lined with gold. 
This enamel finish is being applied to after-dinner coffees, dessert, 
ice cream and other fancy spoons. 


The desire to decorate dining room and table with suitable fancies 
in way of ornamental pieces is on the increase, being no longer con¬ 
fined to fine houses in cities, but prevailing all over the country. 
Every lady wants now not only several decorative lamps, but candel¬ 
abra and candlesticks of pleasing design. When they can afford it 
these pieces are of silver or silver plate, silver being the preferred 
material, but candelabra and candlesticks of copper, brass or iron 
find numerous patrons, and come, for the most part, in patterns equally 
artistic and decorative with the silver articles. The newest styles in 
candelabra furnish movable arms, which allow of various ways of 
grouping the lights on a table. There is an increased demand for 
single candlesticks, not only for the dining room but for bed rooms 
as well. A pretty fancy that appears to have taken well is that of 
simple decorative candlesticks to place in front of each guest's plate 
at the table. Some of these are furnished with fanciful and colored 
shades, so adjusted that the shade lowers itself as the candles burns 
low so as to be always over the blaze. 


The fairy lights described in previous numbers of The Circular, 
also the miniature lamps, with silver and cameo glass bowls and col¬ 
ored shades, appear to be as popular as ever, the candles in no wise 
interfering with them. 


Decorative lamps keep their hold on the public favor, being not 
only ornaments but very comfortable additions to parlor, boudoir and 
library. Wherever books and journals are found in a house there 
should be lamps trimmed and burning, for it was long ago demon¬ 
strated that he or she who reads by gaslight will soon impair the 
sight. Fashionable folk, perhaps, think more of the pleasing effects 
produced by the subdued lights from colored shades than of the 
benefits derived from a clear, steady light to the eyes, but there 
remains a big majority who understand the value of a well trimmed 
lamp with a duplex, Rochester or other good burner, outside of any 
beauty said lamp may possess. The consequence is a permanent and 
steady demand for lamps, which manufacturers and importers have 
met with a bewildering variety. Many of these lamps are exceedingly 
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artistic, both as regards their decoration and their shape. I here are 
some beautiful examples in enameled copper, as are there also in 
old and oxidized silver. There are also many beautiful lamps with 
decorative porcelain bowls, and among these is conspicuous the 
aventurine ware previously described. These lamps are, some of them, 
costly, but there are also extremely attractive ones which are being 
sold at popular prices, and these are excellent additions to any 
jewe’er’s stock. 


Allusions have several times been made to the increased demand 
for leather goods mounted with silver. Pocketbooks, card cases, 
blotters, portfolios and purses are popular objects when mounted 
with old silver carvings in elegant designs. Sometimes the corners 
alone are decorated, while at others they are bordered all round. 
Very beautiful are the articles ornamented with enamel upon silver 
in Moorish and Oriental colors, presenting in appearance a hand¬ 
some illumination upon the kid surface. Occasionally these leather 
objects are decorated with little gold dowers or insects in repoussi 
work, and occasionally a Christian name or initials hand written or 
cut out in gold, appear upon it. Many colors are expressed in these 
leather goods, such as gray, brown, verdigris, porcelain, blue and a 
cream of leather, very attractive when bordered with old silver carv¬ 
ing. There is also a very pretty deep claret leather which is quite 
fashionable at the present. Elsie Bee. 


Jno. R. Scott, Chas. F. Happcl, W. W. Thatcher, H. S. Peck, H. F. 
Hahn, Jos. Spiegel, J. Bernstein, L. W. Arnold, A. E. Bentley, M. C. 
Eppenstein, F. Thearle. H. M. Carle, Chas. Seaman, J. P. Drake, W. 
H. Gleason, C. R. Matson, H. D. Galpin, L. W. Flershem, Curtis H. 
Remy, Adolph F. Oppermann, Peter Lapp, Douglass Hoyt, Albert L. 
Sercomb, Justin H. Meacham, Edward F. West, W. M. Allister, F. 
E. Morse, Chas. E. Bunker, G. P. Titus, Noah Clark, R. C. Frost, 
Jno. F. Morse, L. W. Frost, W. H. Wilson, Kenneth Barnhart, D. G. 
Gallett, E. Wendell, Grove Sackett, Julius Schnering. 

When the guests had all assembled in the banquet hall, the Presi¬ 
dent, Mr. L. W. Flershem, before bidding them be seated, said: 

outlook was anything but favorable. The close of the year found the 
country in prime condition. Trade had tevived. confidence in public securi¬ 
ties grown. The only trouble with finances, a rare one, an excess of money, 
and 1887 comes in with the business interests in so promising a condition 
that I propose we call this a thanksgiving dinner. 

The menu, which, it is needless to say, was excellent in all partic¬ 
ulars, was as follows: 

MENU. 

Blue Points Sur Coquille. Queen's Sherry. 

Cream of Celery. 

Hors D'antvre Varies.. 

Kennebec Salmon, Sauce Riche. Haut Sauterne. 

Filet de Boeuf. a la Talleyrand. 

Voslauer Goldbeck Cabinet, Green Label. 
French Peas. Spinach au Velouti. 


The Tenth Annual Banquet of the Chicago 
Jewelers’ Association. 

■ HE TENTH annual banquet of the Chicago Jewelers’ 
Association was held at the Hotel Richelieu on the 
evening of January 12, L. W. Flershem, President of 
the Association, in the chair. Nearly 120 gentlemen, 
including guests and members of the Association, 
were received in the parlors of the hotel, at 7.30 p. m., by Messrs. 
Benj. Allen, John M. Cutter, H. M. Carle, W. F. Tompkins, A. L. 
Sercomb, H. F. Hahn, H. H. Butts, Grove Sackett and Mortimer N. 
Burchard. The members of the Banquet Committee, who were also 
most assiduous in their attention to the association guests, were F. 
E. Morse, Chairman, J. V. Ridgway, Secretary, and Messrs. Thomas 
Davies, O. W. Wallis, R. A. Kettle and L. W. Flershem, ex-officio. 
The banquet hall was most tastefully and attractively decorated with 
a profusion of floral designs and fine works of art, and pleasing 
selections of music were discoursed during the evening by the 
Neapolitan Mandolin Orchestra. 

The following is a complete list of the gentlemen present: Otto 
Young, Max Young, E. V. Roddin, Gen. I. N. Stiles, Lyman J. Gage, 
Rev. Geo. C. Lorimer, Rev. Samuel Sale, Frank B. Wilkie, Franklin 
MacVeagh, Jno. R. Walsh, W. A. Giles, S. H. Hale, Hon. A. F. See- 
berger, Abner Hurd, W. W. Wilcox, J. W. Senior, O. I.. Deming, H. 
A. Pierce, Benj. Allen, Albert Wisner, E. A. Bliss, W. B. Clapp, Caleb 
Clapp, Thos. Davies, Thos. Rudd, E. R. Frost, J. R. Richards, C. S. 
Shepherd, Geo. W. Parks, Harry Schofield, Geo. C. Booth, Edwin B. 
Eaton, Geo. Bohner, Geo. Woodland, J. H. Fairchild, W. A. Barclay. 
O. W. Wallis, Thos. Cogswell, J. F. Talbott, T. Evans, Jr., E. B. 
Butler, E. A. Manheimer, Thos. M. Avery, Wm. G. Prall, Jno. M. 
Cutter, Jas. H. Moore, O. W. Ruggles, Wm. H. Moore, J. G. Fuller, 
Geo. Hunter, Wm. H. Cloudman, C. D. Peacock, Morris Berg, H. H. 
Butts, L. Manheimer, O. G. Fessenden, C. K. Giles, J. V. Ridgway, 
J. M. Parshall, J. B. Norris, E. K. MacGillivray, Jno. J. P. Odell, 
Harry Howard, M. G. Linsley, Otto H. Oppenheimer, A. M. Wein¬ 
berg, W. H. AUen, L. I. Lake," M. A. Mead, W. F. Tompkins, Geo. 
W. Church, Wm. Purcell, M. N. Burchard, David J. Ayres, Geo. R. 
Thome, E. W. Burchard, J. B. Mayo, Chas. H. Penny, S. H. Crane, 


Punch Rosa Bonhcur. 

Partridge sur Canape au Cresson. 

Veuve Cliquot, Delbeck Extra Dry. 

Lettuce Salad. Mayonnaise, 

Terrapin en Caisses, a la Baltimore. Pommard. 

Bombes Napoliiaines. 

Corbfilles de Nougat a la Renaissance. 

Petit Fours. Fruits. Fromages. Chartreuse. 

Segars. Cafe. Cognac. Kirschwasser. 

Letters of regret were read from the Hon. Robert T. Lincoln, 
George C. White, Jr. of New York; Henry Hayes, the Hon. Frank 
Hatton, Seth Thomas, Clemens Hellebush, Cincinnati; Merrick, 
Walsh & Phelps, St. Louis; E. Jaccard Jewelry Co., St. Louis; Edson 
G. Keith, Chicago; S. A. Rider, St. Louis; G. W. Marquardt & Sons, 
Des Moines; Max Meyer & Bro., Omaha; J. J. Sands, Chicago; 
and S. W. Snow, Chicago. 

When dinner had been completed, the President made the follow¬ 
ing address: 

Gentlemen: 

There are men who can talk hours upon anything, others who can talk 
hours upon nothing. Not possessing either of these happy faculties. I must 

confess that 1 would feel more comfortable as a listener than as the presiding 

officer at this, our tenth annual banquet. Besides, it seems to me I have 
nothing interesting to say. The aims and statistics of our association, the 
members all know, as they hear them regularly at our monthly meetings; 
our guests would find them dry subjects to listen 10; and out of courtesy to 
the gentlemen who are to respond to the toasts I must not touch upon any 

Perhaps I may be pardoned if I dwell for a few moments upon our own 
branch of trade, and call it, with true Chicago spirit, a great ship, deep 
freighted with mechanism, invention and art. I understand it is the belief 
of many that we deal mainly in the useless and ornamental; that only when 
money is plenty can there be a demand for our goods. But let me say that 
we keep pace with other branches of trade in good and dull times. Causes 
which disturb other lines of business depress ours in like degree and no 
more. Now, let me tell you, gentlemen of this association, and you, gen¬ 
tlemen, who are here as our guests, that during the year which has just 
closed the sales of diamonds, watches, clocks, tools, watch materials and 
other goods handled by those represented by this association reached 
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Mr. Max Freund sailed for Europe in the Gallia. 

Mr. I. Stern, of Stern Bros. & Co., left for Europe in the Werra. 
Mr. S. Fox, of Fox Bros. & Co., Cincinnati, O., sailed for Europe 
in the Saale. 

Mr. Joseph F. Chatellier has removed from No. 48 Maiden Lane, 
to No. 6 State street. 

C. H. Doe & Co., Jewelers, of Fall River,-Mass., made an assign¬ 
ment early in January. 

Mr. John S. Atchison has moved his steam lapidary works from 
49 John street to 105 Fulton street. 

Mr. Maurice L. Powers will, this season, represent the firm of 
Falkenau, Oppenheimer & Co. on the road. 

Mr. J. B. Knowlson has been appointed N.ew York Agent of the 
Southington Cutlery Co., No. 16 Maiden Lane. 

Mr. A. Hodenpyl, of the firm of Hodenpyl & Sons, sailed for 
Europe in the interests of his house on Jan. 15. 

The firm of J. E. Henneman & Co., of Union, S. C., has been dis¬ 
solved. J. E. Henneman will continue the business. 

Kallmeyer Bros., of Providence, issued to the trade a very neat 
holiday greeting, handsomely printed in several colors. 

• Mr. George Reynolds, who last year represented Charles S. Pine 
& Co., has made an engagement with D. F. Carpenter. 

The annual meeting of the Manufacturers’ Association of Move¬ 
ments and Cases will be held in this city February 7th. 

We call attention to the advertisement of the “ Ideal” Watch Case 
which is put upon the market to meet a popular demand. 

Mr. “ Sol” Kaiser, well and favorably known in the trade, has made 
arrangements to represent Louis Strasburger & Co. in the West. 

Mr. Chas. R. Botsford, formerly with the Courvoisier-Wilcox 
Manufacturing Co., has made an engagement with Mr. Chas. Glatz. 

The annual meeting of the National Association of Jobbers in 
American Movements and Cases will be held in New York, Feb. 8th. 

Messrs. H. Muhr’s Sons call the attention of the retail trade to the 
new sign which they propose to send to all dealers handling their 
thimbles. 

The firm of Reed, Daily & Bettman, of Minneapolis, has been dis¬ 
solved, Mr. P. H. Bettman retiring. The firm will hereafter be 
Reed & Daily. 

The firm of Rupp & Held has been dissolved and superseded by 
the firm of A. Held & Co., which will continue business at the okl 
place in this city. 

Clarke, Black & Co., of Providence, have opened a New York office 
at No. 176 Broadway, where they will exhibit full lines of goods of 
their manufacture. 

Mr. G. C. Hudson, formerly with Hamilton & Hamilton, Jr., has 
made an engagement with H. F. Barrows & Co., and will represent 
that firm for the present season. 

Mr. H. C. Haskell has just introduced a large variety of new 
designs of society and class pins, also the toboggan pin, which is 
made in a number of different styles. 

Mr. A. A. Black, of Whiting, Kansas, was recently robbed of a 
quantity of jewelry, watch cases, chains, plated-ware, etc., and offers 
a suitable reward for the capture of the thieves. 

Mr. H. B. Smith, of the firm of Alfred H. Smith & Co., sailed for 
Europe during the month just passed. This house is constantly 
receiving fresh invoices of beautiful diamond’goods, and of precious 
stones of every variety. 


The Brooklyn Watch Case Co. have made extensive alterations ini 
their office, No. 40 Maiden Lane, with a view hereafter of shipping! 
all goods from there instead of the factory in Brooklyn. 

William Coombs, formerly with J. B. Bowden & Co., will represenj 
M. Fox & Co., in the West, during the coming season. Mr. G. B. 
Tobey, formerly with M. Fox & Co., has left their employ. 

Mr. Paul Ellenberg, of J. G. Willeke & Co., Springfield, Mo., sailed 
for Europe in the steamer Eider. He spent a few days in New York 
previous to his departure, and will remain abroad until midsummer.! 

Mackinney, Smith & Co., of Providence, have opened an office at 
No. 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, in charge of Mr. George Medbury, 
where they will cary a full stock of their solid gold imitation diamond 
jewelry. 

We desire to contradict the rumor that Mr. D. V. P. Cadmus has 
severed his connection with the firm of J. B. Bowden & Co., he is 
still employed by that firm, and will visit his friends as usual in their 
interest. 

Mr. William Fenton, who has had a large experience and has an 
extensive acquaintance in the trade, has been appointed manager of 
the Eastern office of the New Haven Clock Co., located at 7 Franklin 
street, Boston. 

The firm of E. W. Reed & Co., of Fort Collins, Colorado, has been 
dissolved by mutual consent. Mr. Orton, who learned the jewelry 
business with the old firm, will succeed them and carry on the busi¬ 
ness at the old stand. 

We are pleased to announce that J. T. Scott & Co. have done a 
very successful business during the last year, and wish them a con¬ 
tinuation of their success. They are careful and prompt in their 
attentions to the trade. 

Mr. Jacob Stern, of Stern & Stern, was recently married in New 
York to Miss Rose Sonheim. The happy pair made an extended 
bridal tour through the South, carrying with them the best wishes and 
congratulations of their many friends. 

Mr. J. G. Fuller, one of the most popular salesmen in the trade, has 
made arrangements with Hamilton & Hamilton, Jr., to represent them 
on the road this season. His many friends will congratulate him upon 
securing such a popular line of goods. 

Albert Lorsch & Co. have purchased from Wm. Daue & Co., of 
Providence, their entire stock of precious and imitation stones. 
Charles Reed, who represented Wm. Daue & Co. in Providence, will, 
hereafter, represent Albert Lorsch & Co. 

Eugene MacDonald, formerly with F. G. Whitney & Co., will rep¬ 
resent Mr. John T. Mauran in this city and as traveler during the 
present season, in place of Mr. Richard L. Salisbury, who retires 
after eighteen years’ service with the house. 

The interference that has been pending a long time in the patent 
office, between J. C. Harrington and H. C. Lindol, relative to an 
invention in spirally wound bracelets, has been decided in favor of 
Mr Harrington. Notice to this effect is given to the trade. 

M. A. Ruger & Co., of Elmira, announce that Mr. C. W. Drake 
has assumed charge of the finances of the house, having an office at 
No. 32 Nassau street, and duplicate invoices should be sent him. 
Mr. M. A. Ruger still has charge of all other details of the business 
of the firm. 

An understanding has been reached among the manufacturers of 
clocks by which the prices of clocks will be advanced to rates from 
which adequate remuneration may be expected. All the clock com¬ 
panies have signed the agreement except the Seth Thomas and the 
Terry companies. 

At the recent meeting of the stockholders of the Trenton watch 
company, the following named gentlemen were elected directors for 
the ensuing year: Messrs. J. Hart Brewer, John L. Murphy, Lawrence 
Farren, Samuel K. Wilson, Theodore W. Burger, Gen. W. S. Stryker, 
and W. F. VanCamp. 










Mr. S. B. Mann, for many years associated with Messrs. J. T. Scott 
l& Co., has been appointed the general Eastern Agent of the Rockford 
Watch Co. He has secured offices at No. 11 Maiden Lane, where he 
>n be situated so as to make comfortable any of the trade that 
favor him with a call. 

Mr. M. S. Weand; for many years with Morris & Co., of Philadel¬ 
phia, has engaged with S. F. Myers & Co., of this city, and will travel 
for them the coming season. The engagement of Mr. Weand makes 
seven travelers this firm has on the road, and they may be expected 
to cover the country pretty thoroughly. 

Mr. R. J. F. Roehm, senior partner in the firm of Roehm & Son, 
of Detroit, met with a serious accident recently, through falling on 
the icy sidewalk. An examination showed that he had fractured both 
bones of his left ankle, and as he is well advanced in years, the acci¬ 
dent is likely to incapacitate him for quite a while. 

Mr. E. H. Tappan, of the firm of Tappan Bros. & Co., has sold 
his interest in the firm to Mr. Geo. Berry, formerly of Hugo, Berry 
& Co. The firm will hereafter be known as Tappan, Berry & Co. 
They have leased a shop in the Robinson building, in Attleboro, and 
will add a general line of ladies’ jewelry to their business. 

The film of J. M. Chandler & Co., Cleveland, O., has been dis¬ 
solved, Mr. Charles E. Sumner retiring from the firm, the latter, asso¬ 
ciated with his two brothers, has formed a new firm, and will conduct 
a general jobbing business under the firm name of Sumner Bros., 
while Mr. Chandler continues the business of the old firm. 

Mr. J. A. Hardy and H. B. Hayes have formed a co-partnership 
for the transaction of the jewelry business at Pittsburgh, and will be 
located at No. 533 Smithfield street. Mr. Hardy has for many years 
been connected with the house of W. W. Wattles, and Mr. Hayes had 
charge of the watchmaking department in the same house. 

Mr. Louis Strasburger and family, and Mortimer L. Strasburger 
sailed direct for Paris January 15, in the steamship La Gascogne. 
Mr. Strasburger will attend to the foreign business of his house, 
remaining abroad a greater portion of the year. He will also attend 
to the watch factory of Byron L Strasburger, at Chaux de Fond. 

Mr. Leopold Lippmann, of St. Louis, was robbed Jan. i8inamys- 
terious manner. Shortly after 6 o’clock a case of great value, filled 
with diamond ear and finger rings, was abstracted bodily, and carried 
away almost under the vision of the proprietor. The robbery, in fact, 
was conducted so skillfully that the owner knew nothing of it for some 

It is reported that Mr. James Knowles, with S. F. Myers & Co., 
lately inherited quite a fortune through the convenient death of an 
uncle in Brisbaine, Australia, with whom he had been a favorite in 
his youth. Mr. Knowles is in no way discomposed by his good for¬ 
tune, but will continue to travel for the firm throughout the South as 
usual. 

Mr. T. N. Theus and his brother, S. E. Theus, have bought the 
business of Mr. S. P. Hamilton, of Savannah, Ga., and will continue 
the business under the firm name of Theus Brothers. Mr. T. N. Theus 
has been connected with Mr. Hamilton for over twenty years, and his 
brother has been a traveler in the South for the Gorham Manufa< tur- 
ing Company. 

Mr. John Tyler, of Dayton, Ohio, failed some time since in conse¬ 
quence of sickness. His creditors became satisfied that his was a 
case deserving of sympathy, so effected a compromise with him that 
enables him to go on with his business. Mr. Tyler is said to be a 
most excellent workman, and to be highly respected by those who 
know him best. 

We are informed by Mr. L. W. Sweet, of the Cheshire Watch Co., 
that the recent introduction of their movement cased in 10 k. filled 
cases is meeting the universal approval of the trade, and the company 
are compelled to enlarge their facilities to supply the demand. Their 
nickel watch is still as popular as ever, the increasing demand of 
which is exhausting all their capacity. New cuts of this movement 
will be shown in The Circular for March. 


Albert Lorsch & Co. sent out a very handsome and useful New Year 
greeting in the shape of a neat memorandum tablet, made of imita¬ 
tion ivory. Front and back are handsomely printed advertisements 
of the firm, while four blank pages are left for memorandums. As 
thhse tablets can be readily cleaned after using, they can be used 
indefinitely. A yearly calendar is also printed on the back of the 
tablet. 

The firm of Fry & SchiebejyTmporters and dealers in jewelry, 
musical instruments, etc., of this city, made an assignment to Peter 
Hershfield, giving some twenty preferences aggregating $40,479. the 
largest of which are to Bernard J. Fry, $9,642; Rudolph Wyman, 
$3,000; Trangott, Schneider & Co., $3,000; and Leo Cohen, $2,000. 
The firm was formed in the summer of 1879, with a capital of 
$2,000. 

The Self Winding Clock Company, of No. 17 Murray street, in this 
city, has issued a very handsome catalogue showing the various forms 
in which their clocks are presented to the public. The illustrations 
show numerous designs of cases, suitable for any and all purposes, 
and some of them are highly ornamental, and all of them desirable. 
These clocks wind themselves automatically, and are also excellent 
timekeepers. 

The jewelry store of T. P. Bedilion, of Pittsburg, was closed 
recently by the Sheriff on execution issued on confessed judgment 
against him aggregating $37,394 in favor of Joseph U. Rose, for use 
of Hannah Bedilion, and one judgment for $3,200 in favor of G. B. 
Barrett, wholesale jeweler. Mr. Bedilion refused to say what causes 
led to his failure. He had been in business for many years, and was 
highly respected. 

Some time ago the jewelry store of H. J. Sevy, at Battle Creek, 
Mich., was robbed of goods valued at $1,500. Three men were con¬ 
victed of the crime and are now serving their sentences in prison at 
Jackson. Mr. Sevy had an interview with them lately, when they 
told him where the goods were concealed. Search was made, but the 
goods had been removed. It is supposed that some other thief who 
was interested in the robbery had removed them unknown to his fel¬ 
low thieves. 

The Seth Thomas Clock Company announces that it will open a 
store in St. Louis during the present month, and will keep on hand 
there a full line of their goods from which the jobbing trade can make 
selections. The St. Louis store will be in charge of Mr. Joseph P. 
Holland, who has occupied a confidential position in the New York 
store for many years. Mr. Holland has an extensive acquaintance in 
the trade and will be warmly welcomed as manager of the St. Louis 
branch store. 

Mr. Henry Zimmern, of 8 Maiden Lane, has patented a new watch 
movement holder, a diagram of which appears in our advertising 
columns. The improvement for which Mr. Zimmern has obtained 
letters patent is: That in the holders at present in use, the movement 
is only secured in its proper place with considerable difficulty, while 
in Mr. Zimmern’s patented holder the movement drops into its place 
and is secured at once with a single touch. The same device can also 
be used for any article of jewelry with the same facility. 

A well dressed young man entered the jewelry store of Carl Reiche, 
at Union Hill, N. J., recently, and asked to look at some rings. A 
tray of them being placed before him, he watched his opportunity, 
and suddenly dashed out of the store with the tray in his possession. 
Mr. Reiche gave chase, and as he was gaining on the thief, that 
worthy turned and fired at him from a revolver. Mr. Reiche returned 
the compliment, but neither of the shots did any damage. A police¬ 
man having joined in the chase, he also fired at the flying desperado, 
and fortunately put a bullet in his leg, bringing him down. He was 
game to the last, however, and again attempted to shoot the officer at 
close range, and would have inevitably killed him had the cartridge 
exploded. A little judicious clubbing brought him into subjection, 
and he was made a prisoner and held to answer for the robbery and 
attempted shooting. He gave his name as Charles Coleman, and his 
residence as New York. The tray of rings was recovered. 
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The death of Mr. John Roach, who was President of the Chalmers- 
Spence Co., of New York, well known manufacturers of asbestos 
goods of all kinds, left a vacancy which was filled by the trustees of 
the company on the 24th inst., by the advancement of Mr. Robert H. 
Martin, the former secretary and business manager. Mr. George E. 
Weed still holds the position of treasurer, while Mr. C. H. Van 
Nostrand, the former managing clerk, has been made secretary of the 
company. The business of this company is steadily on the increase. 

A thief, giving among other names that of Stanley Martin, was 
recently employed as an agent to sell goods by A. H. McClintock, of 
Philadelphia. At the close of his first day’s work he went to the 
house of his employer to report his success, and during the tempo¬ 
rary absence of Mr. McClintock from the room, Martin abstracted a 
valuable lot of jewelry from a bureau drawer and made off with it. 
He was subsequently arrested and told where he had left the goods 
m a liquor saloon, and they were recovered. Martin was held to 

We are pleased to confirm various rumors of dame gossip to the 
effect that, during the month of February, Mr. George W. Parks, who 
has for several years been associated with E. I. Franklin & Co., will 
assume the duties of placing on the market the goods manufactured 
by Howard & Son. His success can be somewhat measured by the 
efficient manner in which he has conducted the affairs of his late 
employers, and affords striking evidence of his popularity. Howard 
& Son are to be congratulated upon securing the services of such a 
representative. 

The Elgin and Waltham Watch Cos. both issued during the past 
month new price lists, making material reductions in the prices of 
their movements. This does not imply that there has been any 
deterioration in quality, but the high standard attained is still main¬ 
tained. The companies are enabled to make the reductions because 
of the improvements they are constantly making in their machinery, 
whereby the cost of production is lessened. The Waltham Co., 
according to the system inaugurated by them some time ago, will 
rebate the retail trade. 

The annual meeting of the New York Jewelers' Board of Trade was 
held at their rooms Tuesday, January 25th, at which time the follow¬ 
ing officers were elected : Frank H. Richardson, president; David 
Keller, 1st vice-president ; William Bardel, 2d vice-president ; Wm. 
Smith, treasurer ; and the following named gentlemen to compose the 
board of directors : Messrs. William Smith, Joseph Fahys, Leopold 
Stern, Sigmund Lorsch, William Bardel, Louis Kahn, F. Kroeber, 
George Courvoisier, D. Keller, S. F. Myers, F. H. Richardson, Aug. 
Oppenheimer, and E. J. Scofield. 

Mr. William Ungerer, of Philadelphia, was robbed Jan. 22 of a 
tray containing rings valued at $200. A young man was looking at 
some rings, and having selected one that he desired to purchase, Mr. 
Ungerer was wrapping it up for him, when he suddenly seized the 
tray and rushed out of the door. A confederate blocked the door 
so that pursuit was delayed, and the thief got away with all the rings 
in the tray. Mr. Ungerer was robbed of two watches in the same 
manner some time ago, and then had a spring attached to the door so 
that he could close it if the game was attempted a second time, but 
on the recent occasion he forgot to work the spring. 

1 he New Year starts off in a most satisfactory manner for manu¬ 
facturers and dealers in every branch of the jewelry trade. In our 
visits through the past month to the trade in general, we found the 
expression one of universal satisfaction with the present conditions of 
trade, and the outlook for the future. Watchmakers have had an 
unprecedented demand for movements, and the case makers have 
been kept busy making cases for them. Manufacturers of all kinds 
of jewelry have been running their factories full time, and employing 
more men than they have done in years before, while the jobbers have 
handled more goods during the past two months than during a similar 
period for five years past. Every one feels jubilant, and there is not 
one dissenting voice as to the bright outlook for the spring trade. 


and Horological Review. 


When Emil Dahlheimer & Co., of Cincinnati, failed a year or so ago, 
it was found that they had preferred friends and relatives as creditors to 
a considerable amount. The Eastern creditors were not satisfied with 
the condition of affairs presented, and began suits to recover the sums 
due them. The cases have been dragging along in the courts, being 
hotly contested at every point. On January 12th, however, suits 
were determined in their favor to the following amounts: The E. I 
Howard Watch & Clock Co., $1,057 ; Julien Gallet & Co., $1,534 ; 
Herman J. Muller, $421 ; Peter H. Leonard, $644. 

Albany papers of January 9th announced the intended removal of | 
Mr. Henry Rowland from that city to New York. In an interview 
with a reporter Mr. Rowland said that although he carried a large 
stock of goods and offered almost everything that the people of that ' 
city were likely to want in his line, he found that they did not appre¬ 
ciate home enterprise, but when they wanted goods came to New York 
for them. Consequently, he proposed to move to the metropolis in 
the hope of securing a fair share of the trade of Albany. He pro¬ 
poses to make the change about the first of May, and will meantime 
sell off his stock at reduced prices. 

Just before the holidays, E. E. Kelley opened a jewelry establish¬ 
ment at No. 619 Fulton street, Brooklyn. Having been connected 
with J. W. Grant & Co. for some time, he succeeded in securing 
credit for several thousand dollars worth of goods. He still retained 
his employment in the city, leaving his wife to run the Brooklyn 
establishment. There seemed to be no reason to suspect that all was 
not right until one Saturday morning recently when it was discovered 
that Kelley, his wife and all the goods had disappeared. The loss to 
the trade is estimated at about three thousand dollars, distributed in 
small sums amoung a number of victims. 

The Pan Handle Railroad Company has issued an order to all its 1 
employees to the effect that they must carry only such watches as are 
good timekeepers. Every three months each employee is required to 
send his watch to the office for examination, and if a competent 
examiner pronounces it outof order, or untrustworthy, the owner must 
have it placed in satisfactory condition or get another watch. The 
examinations are made at the expense of the railroad company, but 
each man must pay for the repairs to his watch. This order is in the 
interests of the public, and other roads might follow this example 
with profit alike to the public, themselves and their employees. 

H. T. Cook & Co., one of the oldest jewelry firms in Toledo, 
Ohio, made an assignment Jan. 13, for the benefit of their creditors. 
The preferred claims amount to between $20,000 and $30,000, among 
which are the claims of several New York jewelers. The cause of 
the failure is said to be the diversion of trade from Toledo to other 
points during the past few years, whereby the firm was left with a 
considerable stock of goods that have gone out of style. The head 
of the house, also, has been seriously ill for some time, and unable to 
give his attention to the business. It is hoped that when he recovers 
he will be able to make arrangements to continue business. The lia¬ 
bilities are placed at about $60,000 and the assets at less than 
$40,000. 

The store recently occupied by Henry Muller, as a retail jeweler, 
of South Amboy, N. J., was well filled a few days since with expert 
locksmiths and representatives of New York firms who had met for 
the purpose of opening the safe left locked by Mr. Muller at the time 
he departed from Amboy to spend the night in the city. All clustered 
about the expert and manifested much anxiety but the lonely wife. 
She apparently took no interest in the proceedings. When the com¬ 
bination was reached the door swung open and out upon the floor 
dropped a piece of German silver in the shape of a medal. Upon 
its face were engraved these words; “Remember Me." The keep¬ 
sake was taken by Stern Brothers & Co. This constituted the con¬ 
tents of that valuable safe. The wife, when told, said “ too bad," 
and picked up one of her six children and went to knitting on a 
German smoking cap. So far his liabilities amount to $3,000. The 
“ Remember Me ” medal is all he has left in the way of assets. 
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I We call the attention of the trade to the six pages of advertisements 
in this issue of The Circular, of B. & W. B. Smith, the well known 
lecorators and finishers of interiors for commercial houses. They 
present views of the establishments of the Gorham Manufacturing 
Company, the Whiting Manufacturing Company, Reed & Barton, and 
Mitchell, Vance & Co., which were fitted up by them entirely. They 
[also illustrate some special features of their furnishings, and present 
ia long list of references, among which will be found the names of 
( many prominent houses in the trade. The Messrs. Smith have, within 
fa few years, developed a special industry in the fitting up of elegant 
Establishments, and have not only made a financial success of it, but 
have acquired a national reputation for their artistic designs and the 
ihigh character of their work. 

Two thieves, giving the names of Jacob Brown and Louis Hecht, 
were arrested in Baltimore recently through the vigilance and persis¬ 
tency of Louis Schlarb, a salesman in the employ of Welsh Brothers. 
The two young men had called at the store at different times to look 
at goods, and on one occasion had ordered some to be sent to a street 
[number that was found to be spurious. On their next visit to the 
store the clerk recognized them, and watched them closely, but they 
departed without buying anything. Convinced that they were thieves, 

- Mr. Schlarb followed and saw them enter the store of J. Castleberg, 

J where they also looked at goods without buying. Schlarb followed 

them about for some time, and finally called the attention of a detec- 
, tive to them, and he took them into custody. On searching them 
I several scarf pins were found in their possession which had been 
stolen from Welsh Brothers and Mr. Castleberg. They were held to 
answer for the larceny. 

Some of the Canadian manufacturers are complaining of the treat¬ 
ment that they have received at the hands of the customs authorities 
at Detroit. The manufacturers have made some very attractive 
goods, called winter sport goods, and the dealers in St. Paul had 
ordered liberally of them for the winter carnival in that city. When 
the goods arrived at Detroit they were seized by the United States 
Customs authorities, appraised by local dealers at double the invoice 
price, and the manufacturer fined for making a false invoice. It was 
in vain that he showed that the invoice was correct according to his 
catalogue, and the prices charged the buyer; he either had to pay the 
fine or lose his goods. Supposing that the matter had been made 
clear to the authorities, a second invoice was sent, and these were 
also seized. The matter has not yet been settled, but as the winter 
carnival does not last for ever, the probability is that few Canadian 
goods will be sold in St. Paul this winter. 

A very clever fraud was perpetrated at New Haven about the 
middle of January by two New York sharpers, a male and a female. 
They arrived in New Haven and announced that they were about to 
engage in the jewelry business, having already ordered a large stock 
of goods. The. man gave his name as Orlando E. Root, and at once 
leased a building and engaged workmen to decorate and alter it for a 
mammoth jewelry store. He deposited $1,000 in the Mechanics 
bank, and $500 in the city bank. The couple next selected elegant 
apartments and ordered furniture, etc., with which to adorn them. 
Inquiries began to arrive at the bank from dealers in New York and 
Boston relative to Root, and the answers were to the effect that Root 
kept accounts with them, and was making extensive preparations to 
go into business. The answers seemed to be satisfactory, for soon 
after several cases of jewelry arrived for Root. These he took into a 
sleigh himself, alleging that he was going to put them in a place of 
safety until his store was ready. He then drove to the banks and 
drew out his deposits, and getting his female companion, they left the 
city by an early train for New York. It is stated that the goods they 
got away with were worth from $12,000 to $15,000, but this is merely 
surmise, as no one saw the cases opened. Detectives have been look¬ 
ing for the couple, but without success. One Boston firm, it is stated, 
was victimized to the extent of $5,000, and desiring to know some¬ 
thing more, sent a representative to New Haven to make enquiries 
regarding Mr. Root, but he arrived just after the departure of the 
train with that worthy on board. 


About the middle of last month W. B. Vick, of Richmond, Texas, 
while in Houston, became suddenly insane. Saturday evening Vick 
left the hotel to visit some friends and failed to return during the 
evening. Sunday afternoon he was seen by two hunters five miles 
from the city on the prairie, but ran from them and disappeared in 
the tall grass. Sheriff Ellis, with trained hounds, started out after him. 
At a late hour the party returned with the object of their search. 
When Vick left the hotel he was well dressed, had plenty of money 
and a valuable watch. When found he was without a hat, coat, watch 
or money. His shirt and pants were in rags, his face and hancs 
badly bruised and torn by underbrush. When found he was stand¬ 
ing under a tree talking to an imaginary friend. He was surrounded 
and captured, tied hand and foot and brought here and placed in jail 
for safe-keeping. He talks incoherently, imagining that bloodhounds 
and men are pursuing him. He is well known in Houston in Mason c 
circles and was kindly cared for. 

David E. Markstein, who was arrested recently and held to 
answer a charge of swindling. He was indicted in February last, but 
escaped, and the detectives have been looking for him ever since. 
He pretended to represent the Manhattan Watch Club Company, of 
New York, which carried on operations in a similar manner to what 
Ludwig Hess did, whose case is described elsewhere. The whole 
scheme of selling watches and jewelry on the club plan is a swindle, 
and also a violation of the lottery laws. Markstein was held to 
answer. Several of his victims are ready to appear against him. He 
represented that the watches he was disposing of were worth $45 
apiece, and that members of the different clubs would each get one 
by paying one dollar a week for forty-five weeks. His practice was 
to make his collections each week until he had obtained thirty or forty 
dollars from his victim, and then he would disappear. Investigation 
showed that there was no such watch company, and so several of his 
victims had him indicted. He probably will not attempt his little 
game in New York again. 

Frank Stewart, a jeweler of Chicago, was arrested last month charged 
with receiving stolen goods. Two young thieves had been arrested 
charged with having committed some fifteen burglaries within a short 
time. At one place they stole quite a number of wedding presents, 
and some of these were found in Stewart’s possession and fully iden¬ 
tified. The thieves were named Guy Wemouth and Freddie Howe, 
and Wemouth testified against Stewart. He said that Stewart knew 
him to be a thief and burglar, notwithstanding which he bought goods 
of him. He said he took him the wedding presents and told him just 
where he had stolen them, and then Stewart gave him $1.50 for them. 
The detectives who made the arrests testified that Stewart denied ever 
having seen the goods, but subsequently surrendered them. On the 
examination, the counsel for Stewart asked to be put on the stand, 
and he testified that he had known the accused for many years, that 
he was a church member in good standing, and a man of irreproach¬ 
able character. Notwithstanding this certificate of character, the 
magistrate held Stewart to answer the charges made against him. 

The Scientific American of January 22d describes a night clock 
recently brought out by W. C. Vosburgh Manufacturing Co., of 
Brooklyn and Chicago, the well known manufacturers of gas fixtures. 
It is a combination embodying a night, day and medicine clock, as 
well as a nursery lamp. Much thought and labor has been expended 
both in this country and abroad to produce a practical and inexpen¬ 
sive night clock. This invention provides it in a very simple and 
practical way. To the hour arbor of the movement is attached a disc 
of metal, and upon this metal disc rests an opaque glass globe having 
the hours, halves, and quarters thereon. This is made to revolve 
once in every twelve hours, and the stationary hand or pointer attached 
to the base indicates the time. Inside the globe is placed a lamp c r 
taper, which, when lighted, illuminates the globe and yields a mellow 
and sufficient light in the room at night. The adjustable medicine 
pointer correctly indicates the desired interval between doses. Thus 
in these combinations is produced an article which is valuable in the 
sick room, the nursery, and for general use in every family. T1 e 
advertisement will be found on another page of this issue. 
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The Boston Merchants’ Association recently entertafned and ban¬ 
queted a large number of distinguished guests, and on the day follow¬ 
ing, at the invitation of Mr. E. C. Fitch, President of the American 
Waltham Watch Company, the Boston gentlemen, with their guests, 
visited the factory of the company at Waltham. A special train con¬ 
veyed them from Boston, the party being in charge of Messrs A. 
Shuman, W. Lewis and J. J. Henry. Among the guests were U. S. 
Senator Eustis, of Louisiana, Congressmen Morrow, Hepburn and 
Herbert, Ex-Governor N. P. Banks, Colonel Stearns, of the Gover¬ 
nor's staff, and Messrs. Endicott, Richards, Low.ell, Cumner, Ames, 
Proctor, and numerous others. On arriving at the factory, the party 
was received by President Fitch, who made them welcome, and 
accompanied them in a tour of inspection through the factory. They 
were astounded to find 2,500 intelligent American men and women 
engaged in this one industry, and at the arrangements made for their 
comfort and convenience. They were delighted at the various forms 
of machinery shown them, some of which, working automatically, 
seemed to do its work with human intelligence. After the sight 
seeing was concluded, the party returned to the office, which had 
been converted into a banqueting hall, where they were regaled with 
an elegant and bountiful repast. The inner man satisfied, speech 
making followed, when the strangers gave full expression to the 
wonder that filled them upon seeing how American genius and per¬ 
severance had built up an industry that gave employment to so many 
persons, and at the same time conferred so great a blessing upon the 
people at large by placing an article of necessity within the reach of 
all. Senator Eustis related how, when he visited Switzerland, it had 
taken him seven days to obtain a permit to visit a silk factory, and 
when he finally got inside, they would not show him anything of 
importance ; but here in this factory, they not only invited visitors, but 
threw everything open to their inspection, and rewarded them for 
investigating by banqueting them right royally. At the conclusion 
of the speeches, three cheers were given for the American Waltham 
Watch Company, after which the party returned to Boston. 

The Committee of Counsel of the United States Jewelers’ Guild 
met at the Matteson House, Chicago, Jan. 20, to consider the advis¬ 
ability of having the guild stamp transferred directly to the guild, and 
take action on the establishment of additional centers for the distri¬ 
bution of guild goods. The title to the stamp has up to the present 
time been vested in Mr. W. N. Boynton, of Manchester, la., but since 
the incorporation of the guild last June, it has been felt that the organ¬ 
ization should assume full control of its stamp. After two days’ dis¬ 
cussion and consultation with an attorney, action was taken relieving 
Mr. Boynton of the responsibility which he has borne for years as 
custodian of the stamp, and placing it in the hands of the guild as an 
incorporated body. In order to forever prevent the stamp from being 
prostituted by being placed upon goods of inferior quality, the deed 
of transfer has been made to embody restrictions and conditions which 
prohibit the giving of the stamp to any manufacturer who shall not 
furnish a good and sufficient bond, guaranteeing the quality of the 
goods so stamped. It is further provided that all goods bearing the 
guild trade mark must also bear the actual quality stamp, and the 
private mark of the manufacturer. No goods so stamped shall be 
furnished to any jewelers not members of the guild,-or of some of the 
affiliated auxiliary State associations. Arrangements were also made 
for providing and placing in the hands of the trustees a fund suffi¬ 
cient to at all times employ efficient legal talent when necessary, to 
enforce the observance of the foregoing conditions, and the terms of 
any contracts entered into by the guild. Considerable time was spent 
in discussing the desirability of creating additional distributing centers 
to facilitate the distribution of guild goods, and New York, Pittsburg 
and Cincinnati were decided on as being the most suitable points. 
The claims of St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis and Cleveland 
were not overlooked, and it is thought that ere long San Francisco 
will be made a distributing center. Power was given to President 
Boynton, subject to the approval of the committee, to arrange for the 
establishment of distributing agencies at the first-mentioned three 
cities, but should he fail to come to satisfactory terms with represen¬ 
tatives there, it is probable that agencies will be located in some of 
the other cities referred to. 


Messrs. J. L. Roy and Paul Douglas, constituting the firm of J. L. 
Roy & Co., of Omaha, were not so successful as they hoped to be 
when they absconded from that city with their entire stock of goods. 
The firm had been engaged in business only since last fall, and is said 
to have been buying liberally of late of diamonds and other high 
priced goods. On Monday morning, Jan. 3d, when the clerk came 
to open the store he received a New Year greeting in the shape of a 
note signed in the name of the firm, announcing that as their busi¬ 
ness had not been a success, they were reluctantly obliged to return 
to Canada, their native land. Investigation showed that they had 
left the city on Jan. 1, taking with them three trunks containing 
jewelry estimated to be worth from $15,000 to $20,000. These trunks 
were checked to Windsor, Canada, and the hint given in the note left 
by the absconding firm was sufficient to enable the detectives to trace 
the property. Two of the trunks arrived safely at Windsor, where 
they were seized at the instance of the Bank of Commerce, of Omaha, 
and a lawyer named Cavanaugh, who had a claim of $1,600 against 
the absconders. These two trunks are said to contain about $10,000 
worth of goods, but what became of the third one has not transpired. 
The goods left behind by Roy & Co., consisting of clocks, musical 
instruments and the cheaper grades of jewelry, were at once attached 
by local creditors, but it is insufficient to satisfy their demands. The 
liabilities of the firm are stated to be about $30,000. Douglas, who is 
believed to have been engaged in other transactions of a similar 
nature, had capital amounting to $20,000 when he went into business 
with Roy, and deposited $5,000 with the Bank of Commerce as a 
starter, but at the outcome the bank was a victim in consequence 
of having honored overdrafts for the firm. But for the note left 
behind by this pair of worthies, no clue would have been found to 
their destination or the disposition of the goods. 

When Ludwig Hess, alleged manager of the Manhattan Watch 
and Jewelry Company, of Brooklyn, recently caused the arrest of M 
G. Bierman, for larceny, he little thought that the outcome of the 
matter would be his own arrest. Hess advertises to sell watches and 
jewelry on the club plan, a number of persons paying at the rate of 
about a dollar a week each till each had been supplied with a watch, 
or such article of jewelry in lieu thereof as he might desire. He had 
runners out canvassing for victims, and there appears to have been 
quite a number of these. The “ funny part" of the business lay in 
the disposing of the watches by lottery, a drawing being made, 
according to the prospectus, each week, till every member of the 
club had been provided with what he wanted. Bierman became a 
member of one of the clubs, and paid his instalments until he had 
invested $25, when he told Hess he had rather exchange his chances 
for a diamond ring. Hess showed him a diamond ring which, he 
said, was worth $125, and Bierman agreed to pay that in instalments 
of $10 a week, the amount that he had already paid being credited 
on the account. He took the ring, but Hess was not satisfied, and 
demanded more money in advance. Then Bierman had the ring 
valued, and found that it contained a flaw, and was not worth an) - 
where near the amount Hess asked for it. He therefore concluded 
not to pay any more money to Hess and to keep the ring till he got 
back the $25 he had already paid. Then Hess had Bierman arrested 
on a charge of stealing the ring. The case came up before Justice 
Walsh for examination, when it was shown that the facts were as 
here briefly recited. One of the circulars issued by Hess was pre¬ 
sented to the court, setting forth how the goods promised were distri¬ 
buted by lottery, and the case against Bierman was promptly dis¬ 
missed. Then the surprise came for Hess when the judge announced 
that he had a complaint against him for obtaining goods under false 
pretences and for violating the lottery laws; the complaint being 
sworn to by another person who had been victimized by him. Hess 
and his counsel expressed great indignation at this phase of the 
case, but the judge held Hess in $500 bail to answer. E. P. Burns, 
one of the ropers-in for Hess, was also held in a similar sum for 
examination. To say that they were surprised at the turn things has 
taken but mildly expresses their astonishment. 
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ARE among that rather numerous class that antici¬ 
pates a most excellent trade for the coming season. 
The outlook is promising in all directions, and reports 
from every section of the country indicate that there 
will be an unusually active demand for goods from 
this time forward. We do not form our judgment simply from reports 
the jewelry trade, but from information gathered as to business in 
neral. Trade reports in all lines of goods show a steady improve¬ 
ment in the demand, and indicate that manufacturers and dealers are 
preparing for a brisk trade. Indeed, unusual activity was shown last 
month in all branches, and the February trade is said to far exceed 
that of any February in many years. Several manufacturing jewelers 
whom we interviewed on the subject, stated that their February trade 
of their most liberal anticipations and they saw no 
reason why it should not be kept up. At least, they are making their 
ireparations for a continuance of the present activity, and should 
they be disappointed in their expectations they will be caught with a 
>ply of goods on hand. We do not apprehend that they 
Enrill be disappointed, unless something unforseen intervenes to change 
ithe present outlook. A gentleman who has traveled in the trade for 
my years, having returned recently from an extended trip, says 
that he is confident that there is going to be a lively trade this spring, 
'hat he is fearful of is that in their anxiety to take advantage of 
[favorable conditions, the jobbers will overstock the retail trade, and 
injure their future business, possibly driving some retailers into 
bankruptcy, by loading them down with more goods than they can 
either sell or pay for. He said that he sees that tendency already 


cropping out, and would warn jobbers against permitting their travel¬ 
ers to sell too heavy bills to small dealers. In notoriously dull 
seasons one of the chief reasons usually assigned for the dullness is 
the overstocked condition of the market, yet so great is the eagerness' 
of all hands to sell goods, that they will repeat the overstocking pro¬ 
cess at every opportunity. It is too much to expect any dealer to 
attempt to limit the orders of a good customer, but they might abstain 
from urging any one to buy in excess of his prospective demand ; 
the dealer who only disposed of $5,000 worth of goods last year 
ought not to be persuaded to buy $10,000 worth this year. 

This is a good time also to exercise discrimination in the matter 
of giving credit and try,to weed out the number of those dealers who 
are doing business entirely on the capital of the jobbers. A man 
ought to have a little something of his own invested in his business, 
and not depend entirely upon the good nature of his creditors. But 
it is doubtful if there is ever any reform in this respect, for the trade 
goes right along year after year selling to men regarding whose sol¬ 
vency they are in doubt, but are content to take the chances. Failures 
are numerous, but still the indiscriminate giving of credit continues, 
every one being afraid that if he refuses to sell a person some one 
else will, and so the one who refuses will lose his trade. Thousands 
of dollars worth of goods are sold every year when the seller is in 
doubt if he will ever get his money. Such abuses of the credit system 
tend to propagate failures, and to induce swindlers to take advantage 
of the good nature of the trade. If the looseness that characterizes 
this matter of giving credit could be eliminated, the number of costly 
failures would be greatly reduced and the legitimate dealers many 
thousands of dollars better off. Why woujd it not be a good idea for 
the Board of Trade to take action looking to a better and more uni¬ 
form practice regarding the subject of credits ? With the promise of 
a prosperous season at hand, every effort possible should be made to 
secure all the advantages that can be gathered from such improve¬ 
ment in the conditions of trade. 


The Strikes of Labor Against Labor. 


EMEMBERING the disastrous effects of the strikes of 
a year ago upon general business, it is not without 
considerable apprehension that business men have 
witnessed the recent strikes in New York and vicinity, 
together with other indications that the mischievous 
Knights of Labor are determined, if possible, to repeat those trade 
disturbances this year wherever any encouragement is offered them 
by the workingmen. The strike of last month originated with the 
coal handlers, who asserted that their employers were contemplating 
a reduction of wages and they accordingly struck for an increase. 
At the same time the officers of the Old Dominion Steamship Com» 
pany employed a force of men to go South to take the places of colored 
men who refused to work on : Sundays, but the difficulty having been 
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arranged with the colored men, those engaged in New York were set 
to work here, whereupon the old hands struck. As the employers 
showed no signs of yielding, the Knights of Labor called out the 
longshoremen, the stevedores, and all laborers engaged in handling 
either freight or coal at this port hoping by this means to force public 
sentiment to compel the instalment of the coal and freight handlers. 
In obedience to this most unreasonable call, some 30,000 men volun¬ 
tarily abandoned their work and remained in idleness for several weeks. 
The supply of coal ran short, and many manufacturing establishments 
were forced to shut down for lack of fuel, thus throwing numerous 
other workingmen out of employment, while the poor people, who are 
unable to lay in a supply of coal, suffered because the dealers were 
unable to furnish it to them. Even coal that had been purchased by 
charitable persons for gratuitous distribution among the poor, was 
stopped by the strikers who refused to permit it to be loaded into 
carts. For nearly a month the commerce of this port was greatly 
interfered with by the strikers, who not only refused to work them¬ 
selves but would not permit others who were willing to work to take 
their places. There were a dozen men ready and anxious to fill every 
place vacated by the strikers at the old rate of wages, but the Knights 
of Labor threw every obstacle in their way, going to the extent of 
assaulting and maiming the new men whenever they could find an 
opportunity for so doing. The entire police force of the city was 
kept constantly on duty, and but for their presence there would 
unquestionably have been serious riots. But the strikers were unable 
to cope with the great numbers of new men who were seeking work, 
and eventually the employers had all the men they wanted, and soon 
got their affairs to running smoothly again, while the strikers found 
themselves entirely shut out, the employers generally refusing to dis¬ 
charge their new men or take back their old ones on any terms. 
Finally, after having lost some three weeks time and wages, the strikers 
found their efforts to coerce the employers entirely fruitless, and then 
came a break when every man sought to find employment again. 
Their old places being filled, they had to hunt around for new ones, 
and very few of them were able to place themselves as advantageously 
as they were before the strike. 

While the strikers, urged on by their reckless leaders, call these strikes 
a rising against the exactions of capitalists and monopolists, they are 
in effect nothing more nor less than strikes of organized labor against 
unorganized labor. Organized labor says, substantially, “ we will not 
work, and we will not permit unorganized labor to take our places ; 
being united, we will persecute all who attempt to do our work, even 
to the extreme of taking life if necessary.” Unorganized labor is 
largely in the majority, but because it is unorganized, it is unable to 
protect itself, and meet violence with violence, so the pitiable spectacle 
is presented of workingmen combining and resorting to extreme 
measures to prevent other deserving workingmen from doing the 
work that is offered them at rates of compensation they deem satisfac¬ 
tory. These men have families to support, and their right to earn 
their living is as unquestioned as is that of the strikers, and that is the 
great principle that has got to be recognized in this country ; if there 
must be a conflict between striking rioters and the law and order 
elements of society to establish this principle, the sooner it comes the 
better it will be for all concerned. It is time.the American people 
were deciding definitely and for all time, whether they will consent 
to be dominated over by such an order as the Knights of Labor, and 
submit to have their, commerce obstructed and business brought to a 
standstill to further the interests of a few non-working demagogues 
and “ walking delegates,” who batten on the earnings of honest labor. 
In this last strike, as in those of last year, a large majority of the 
strikers were called out against their better judgment and against their 
will; they had no grievances to complain of ; they were satisfied with 
their wages and with their treatment, but they were “ ordered ” out to 
support other strikers in entirely different lines of labor. With an 
utter disregard for the general Welfare, the Knights of Labor are will¬ 
ing to subject the public to any amount of hardship and loss in order 
to carry their point. They even threatened to call out the employees 


of the elevated and surface railroads in order to force the coal col 
panies to concede the demands of their strikers. The despotic p< 
wielded by the leaders of the Knights of Labor is dangerous to 
country, and full of peril to every community. Every right mint 
man must take ground against it, and that journalist who ft 
denounce it is recreant to his duty. The jewelry trade was a 

sufferer last year because of the serious set-back given to gc_ 

business by the strikes of the early spring, and the members of it a 
not fail to be interested in the labor disturbances that occur, e 
though they are entirely outside their line of business. Business r 
must make common cause against the common enemy that is found 
in the organization of the Knights of Labor. 


The Fire Insurance Combination. 


HE COMBINATION among the fire insurance 
panies of this city to advance rates, to which we 
referred on several occasions, but more particular] 
last month, is becoming more and more aggressive 
it gains strength. The success that has attended it 
this city has inspired the companies to adopt the saipe plan in otl 
cities, and Philadelphia is preparing to put a similar compact ir 
effect at once. An interview which we printed with a promint 
manufacturer in Maiden Lane showed how his rate on stock hat 
been advanced one hundred per cent, this year over what 
year, the charge being sixty cents where it was formerly thirty. Mi 
W. W. Mansfield, of Portland, Maine, writes to say that the 
his risk, which is regarded as a good one, is seventy 




approves of the idea we put forth, of the organization of a jewelei 
mutual insurance company, and wants to be counted in if such 
company is organized. There is no question that the stock com 
panies have made large sums insuring the jewelry trade during thj 
past few years, and the money that has gone into their pockets migh 
just as well have been kept in the trade. The plan of mutual insur 
ance has been wonderfully successful, the New England mill mutual! 
having virtually obtained control of the mill and factory insurance o 
the country, much to the disgust of the stock companies. Indeed 
such a hole have they eaten into the premium receipts of the ol< 
companies, that the latter concede that they have got to adopt thi 
methods of the mutuals to compete with them for the class of bust 
ness they insure. The plan of the mutuals is to put every risk 
good condition as possible to avoid fire, and to provide reasonable 
means to extinguish any that may occur by accident, then to charge 
about the same rates as the stock companies, but at the end of the 
year to divide all the net earnings among the members, thus bringing 
their insurance much below the cost in the stock companies. The 
mill mutuals have returned an average of over sixty per cei 
many years past, thus providing the cheapest insurance ever known 
on mill risks. 

Several years ago a charter was obtained by several of the leading! 
jewelers of this city for a mutual insurance company, but the organi¬ 
zation has, we believe, never been perfected. Now would se 
be a good time for putting it into operation. With the insurance 
companies combined to make the good risks pay for the poor ones, 
and those that do not burn to make good the losses incurred from 
those that do burn, the jewelers would do a wise thing by making 
special class of their risks, putting them in as good fire proof condi¬ 
tion as possible and then insuring them themselves. There is 
doubt that a large amount could be saved to the trade every year. 
The losses by the burning of jewelry establishments, factories 
stores, is not very great, while the rates charged for insurance i 
out of all proportion to the hazards. The success of the New York 
“ combine ” has encouraged local boards in all sections of the country 
to advance rates, and there is not a jewelry establishment in the land 
that will not have to pay more for insurance during the present year 
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than it did last year. The profits on this business might just as well 
be applied to reducing the cost of the insurance as to swelling the 
plethoric treasuries of the insurance companies. 

One point about the insurance compact is that it shuts out all com¬ 
petition among companies; they are all pledged to maintain a cast 
iron schedule of rates, and any one cutting the tariff is liable to a 
heavy fine. In two or three States bills have been introduced in the 
legislatures to prevent such combinations for fixing insurance rates, 
on the ground that the practice destroys competition and is a combi¬ 
nation opposed to public policy. Should any such laws be enacted 
the companies would find some way to evade them, so that the only 
protection the public can find is in the organization of companies 
outside of the combination, as has been and is being done in many 
lines of industry. We hope to see the jewelers form a mutual insur¬ 
ance company for their own protection at an early day. 


Facts for Workingmen. 

31 HE OFFICIAL statistics that have been compiled 
regarding the strikes of last spring present an array 
of facts that should be studied by every workingman 
in the country. We have before us the statistics 
regarding sixty-seven of those strikes, which included 
most of the serious ones that'occurred. In making the compilation, 
where several industries were subjected to strikes to support a strike 
originating in one of them, they are all counted as one strike; for 
instance, the building trades are grouped together, including carpen¬ 
ters, masons, bricklayers, etc., so that these sixty-seven strikes prob¬ 
ably embrace over a hundred labor outbreaks. The figures show that 
444,315 workingmen and women were engaged in and affected by these 
sixty-seven strikes; the average length of time they were out of 
employment was five weeks and three days each. The causes given 
for these strikes are: For higher wages, for management of factories, 
for uniform wages, right to discharge, against non-union men and for 
shorter hours. In no single instance was the strike wholly successful, 
but in one or two cases where the strike was for less than ten hours 
for a day's work, the employers consented to try the experiment, 
but after a few months went back to the old plan. In every instance 
where the Knights of Labor interfered the strikes were absolute fail¬ 
ures, thus showing conclusively that the average employer will not 
submit to outside interference with his business; while he might be 
willing to make concessions to his own employees, he will not do so 
when the demand comes from those who know nothing about his 
business, yet assume to dictate to him how he shall conduct it This 
is a fact that workingmen may well ponder. Their self-constituted 
leaders, the dictators at the head of the Knights of Labor, made a 
failure of every attempt to better the condition of their followers, 
simply because the methods adopted by them are un-American, and 
opposed to the spirit of our government, and especially offensive to 
all who believe in individual rights. The time lost by the strikers in 
these sixty-seven strikes varied from one day to six months, the 
average being five weeks and three days for each man, woman and 
child, who indulged in the luxury of striking. It is not too much to 
assume that each of these strikers earned while at work ten dollars a 
week, so that each one lost on an average $55, making for the 
444,315 strikers a loss of wages that they might have earned equal to 
nearly two and a quarter millions of dollars. To this loss to the 
workers must be added the amounts they spent during their voluntary 
idleness when they were consuming their capital and running into 
debt. The loss to the employers does not figure here, but that was 
very great, not a small portion of which the workers had to make 
good in some way. In nearly every one of these strikes the Knights 
of Labor had a hand, either directly or indirectly, and many of them 
were made without a grievance to be redressed, but in blind 
obedience to the orders of the Knights, as the strikes of this year 


were. The outrages perpetrated by this organization against honest 
labor, and the despotic power it exercises over its members, is worse 
than anything ever known in history. The workingmen of the 
country should take these matters into serious consideration, and 
ponder the question as to whether or not they are ready to go 
on yielding blind obedience to leaders who have utterly failed to do 
them any good, but, on the contrary, have worked them much moral 
and pecuniary harm. 

In this connection we append the report of an interview with Mr. 
Simon Muhr, of Philadelphia, which was recently printed in the 
Tribune of this city. 

One of Philadelphia's active young men is Simon Muhr, who is a manufacturing 
jeweler. “ Are we ever to find a Napoleon to head these workingmen or to head 
them off?" he asked, at the Fifth Avenue Hotel yesterday, and then remarked; 



Affecting the Jewelers’ League. 

|oME RECENT serious frauds perpetrated by mana¬ 
gers of assessment life insurance companies, and the 
well known fact that others have been organized 
purely for speculative purposes, has induced the 
Superintendent of Insurance to submit to the legis¬ 
lature a bill which is calculated to bring all organizations that 
contract for benefits upon the assessment plan under greater restraint, 
and subject them to a closer supervision. The bill is now before the 
legislature, and the probabilities are that it will become a law. As 
we read it, its provisions apply equally to what are known as fraternal 
societies, like the Jewelers' League and the assessment companies 
that do a general business. Heretofore the fraternal societies have 
been exempt from official supervision and have not been required to 
make reports to the Insurance Department, but the following section 
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of the proposed law sc 
the general assessment 
Sec. 5. Any corporatioi 


whereby, upon the decease of a member, any money or other bei 
rf or aid is to be paid, provided or rendered by such corporation,' 
ciety, to the legal representative of such member, or f * ' 

>y such member, which money, benefit, charity, 1 




enng of s 


1; and where 


it, have given place to confidence and satisfaction in the light of 
accomplished results. All questions that have arisen have been met 
with patience and in a spirit of conciliation by all interested for ihe 
purpose of securing the greatest good to the greatest number. In all 
the discussions that took place at the meeting, the dominating idea 
was that jobbers should and would do all in their power to protect 
or aid are the interests of the retail trade in handling movements and cases, 
essments, or A meeting of the Casemakers’ Association was in session simul- 
or members taneousiy with that of the Jobbers, and a full and free interchange of 
d^i's^n any v ‘ ews was bad re,at ‘ ve to the subjects under discussion. No radical 

inner afore! c,lan g es in the policy already laid down in both associations was 

> realized is P r °P°sed, but suggestions derived from experience were made relative 

iocieiy, and to the future, some of which will be put into effect. The proceedings 

be deemed of both associations, sitting individually or in joint committee were 

assessment characterized by the greatest harmony and unanimity of purpose, all 

members being actuated by the single idea of doing all in their 

rr --sr piir f • t *• — 

certificates a fixed sum to be paid to the beneficiaries of the nerson P "5 F T™* ^ ^ l,nanimit >' ,hat P re ’ 

insured, and that the society must provide an erne gencl fund euTa" I ' T? TT 3 lea “ ° f ,ife ’ which ’ U is t0 be 

in amount to the maximum ben 17 , 1 ,, , , ! , !' ho P ed > ma y be Ion g prolonged. When the Jobbers' Association was 

ever this emergency fund shall become impat£ Setytl *™ T* “ W ° U ' d ' ,C “ 

era. shall take proceedings .0 protect the members and iTup ^e ex“ pfejudfee “gafnsHt TuT the^tE L .T ‘° 

society. No new assessment company can be formed until at least ZZ l T I T ’ a T J ud,c,ous coursc P ur ' 
200 persons have contracted to take at leas, $500,000 of Insurance Lsttmenlri! tha ‘ «' s ™st effective 

and paid one assessment in advance. It also provides that if a death 


conditioned upon the same being realized i 
said; and wherein the money or other benefit, charity, relief 
applied to the uses ar.d purposes of such corporation, associa 
the expenses of the management and prosecution of its busin 
to be engaged in the business of life insurance upon the co-op. 
plan, and shall be subject only to Ihe provisions of this act. 


is the retail trade has ever had for the protection of 


. . . . , , * . “ ns interests. 

do. to take proceedings to Hoi it There I. z Company, the meet.ng was held m the elegant offices of the d,rectors 


o take proceedings to close it up. There is no requirement of 0 f the Mutual 
solvency or ability to carry out contracts that the Teague has not These ’ 

already provided, and it can well afford to submit to the other pro¬ 
visions because of the need for such restraints upon other organiza¬ 
tions of a similar nature. The bill is most excellent in the interests 
of the public, affording needed protection against a class of specu¬ 
lative companies that is becoming altogether too numerous. If all 
the benefit societies’and assessment companies were as sound finan¬ 
cially and as well managed as the League, and carried out their 
contracts as promptly, there would be no need for restrictive 
legislation, but since so much rascality has been developed tinder the 
guise of assessment insurance, the Superintendent does a wise thing 
in suggesting laws that will tend to prevent the public from being 
swindled in the future. The League can well afford to submit to a 
little supervision because of the necessity for it that exists in other 
quarters. 


ilegant ol 

the new building of that company on Nassau st 
the most elegant in the lower part of the city, and 
the Mutual is exceedingly liberal in permitting them to be used for 
public meetings as well as for various trade associations. This com¬ 
pany believes in cultivating all classes of persons by means of a 
generous courtesy displayed on all occasions. 


Lives of Celebrated Horologists. 

GF.RBERT, POPE SYLVESTER 11., THE REPUTED INVENTOR Ol 
WHEELED TIMEPIECE. 


The National Association of Jobbers. 


2 .HE NATIONAL Association of Jobbers in Move¬ 
ments and Cases held its annual meeting in this city 
last month, beginning on the 8th and extending over 

three days. The business before the association was _ __ 

the election of officers, hearing their reports for the deposition, however, 
year passed and discussing new propositions for the further protec- restored, 
tion of the retail dealers. The old officers were re-elected, as follows: 

President, Henry Hayes, of Wheeler, Parsons & Hayes; Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, Herman F. Hahn, of H. F. Hahn & Co., Chicago; Secretary 
and Treasurer, James H. Noyes, of Aikin, Lambert & Co., of New 
York. The reports submitted and the discussions that followed 
indicated that the work of the association had been prosecuted with 

vigor during the past year, and that the results obtained were highly ... .. 

satisfactory, the condition of the jobbing trade having been materially of the day, and history 
improved by the action of the organization, while the interests of the nomical globe, which he 


HE TENTH century of our era is generally credited 
with being the epoch in which the wheeled timepiece 
was invented, and Bishop Gerbert, who afterward 
became Pope Sylvester, is reported as being its inven¬ 
tor. Gerbert, one of the most intelligent men of his 
age, was born at Aurillac, in Auvergne, France, in the early part of 
the tenth century. He was educated in the monastery in his native 
village, but went early to Spain, where he learned mathematics, 
and afterward to Rome. He was appointed abbot of the monastery 
of Bobbio, where he taught with much distinction and success. He 
next went to Rheims, and became secretary to the archbishop at this 
place, who was deposed and Gerbert was elected in his stead. The 
afterward declared illegal and the archbishop 


retail dealers in general had been promoted to an extent even greater for which purpose he took 


At the opening of the following remarks, the 15-year old emperor, 
Otho III., of Germany, had sent a letter to Bishop Gerbert, asking ‘ 
him to become his tutor. Otho III. was the son of Otho II., who 
died while the former was still a child, leaving his wife, Theophania, 
together with a council, to rule the empire. Gerbert accepted the 
proffered position, and, in the fall of 994, he went to Germany to 
duties. He instructed the youthful emperor in the sciences 
ions that he constructed for him an astro- 
rered with horse leather, and a 


than had been anticipated. The objections that had been 


is of the Polar st 


of this sun dial, Gerbert was subsequently credited with 


ered when the association was first organized and the doubts regarding being a magician, and the reports spread about him would naturally 
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:r ages. This is 


ead to the conclusion that he was the inventor of the timepiece wi - - , 

wheels and even with balance. The description of it, however, left that the Benedictine Gerbert constructed 
the old chronicler, Ditmar, and Gerbert’s own explanations con- pupil. 




_Hi afterward, and on the recommendation ol 

emperor, Gerbert was elected Pope, February 9, 999. taking the name 
Sylvester II. His reign was of short duration, and is noteworthy 
natural from the fact that he issued the first call for the crusades. He died 


history of horology, because his is the first name recorded as having Gregory V. died 
constructed a time measurer, but it is nowhere stated that he 
inventor. , . 

Sun dials had existed since time immemorial, and it is but . -. . . „ f rare acqu i re - 

suppose that they date from the time when mankind had sufficient May .003, it is f ,d o f poison. Hejv^ a man o 
nse and sufficient incentive to divide the day 
! units, calling 
in. All uncivilized nations 

vision is all-sufficient as long as they remain in this 
the present day, among civilized nations, the 
cated by dials, notches, marks, 
appointments, engagements 


, int0 a certain number ments for his age, and as his contemporariesxiould not understand him, 
aid the amiarently most reliable auxiliary-the he was universally believed to have been a magician. But h,s pre- 

PP divide the time of day, and this served writings show that he was a magician only with scientific means 

and agents, and still to-day his geometry is worth reading on account 
of its clearness and its sound reasoning. He is also believed to have 
been acquainted with Greek, and, perhaps, with Arabian. Of all his 
that of thedockor watch. Who works, which were numerous, his letters (printed by Du Chesne, m the 
~~'storians of France) have attracted most notice from their bearings 
the history of an obscure period. 


s frequently t< 


call to mind the well known “ noon mark ” on the farmer's 
house or porch, by which the horn is sounded to summon the hands 
the field to dinner ? It can safely be asserted that this time is 
are correct than 95 per cent, of all clocks owned by the country 
population. Nothing is more arbitrary, therefore, than to credit a 
certain century, or a certain individual of one of the ancient nations 
with having invented the dial, the clepsydra or timepiece propelled 
by wheels, as a measurer of time, and it may be asserted with as good 
a show of reason, that its construction was progressive; one gener¬ 
ation adding one wheel, a next adding another, etc., until the clock 
was complete. 

We find sun dials, more or less exact, among the ancient Hindoos, 
Egyptians, Chaldeans, Persians, Greeks and Chinese. The 
true of the hour-glass and clepsydra. All these ,l ’“ 

natural result of man's first rude endeavor to 


The Genesis of the Diamond. 

AN interesting communication under this title Prof. 
H. Carvill Lewis gives in No. 193 of Science an appa¬ 
rently satisfactory theory of the structure and origin 
of the diamond-bearing necks of South Africa and of 
l=M===== , the genesis of the gem in that region. The discovery 

.... of undecomposed peridotite as the original form of the puzzling blue 

the simplest ground confirms the suspicion long entertained by my friend, Prof. 

natural result o. mans ...... . Ji_ - divide the time into Henri Goraix, and myself, that very slight analogies, if any, exist 

approximately uniform portions. When Vitruvius says that Ktesi- between the South African and Brazilian diamond-fields, in the latter 
bus, of Alexandria, who lived about 140 years B. c„ invented the of which we have, as we thmk, traced the diamond to its original 
clepsydra, he credited him with having constructed a piece of mech- matrix. Communications on the subject will be found in the Amen- 
anism which doubtless had been known for ages to other nations, and can journal of science for February and July 1882, by myself, and in 
which was the first step toward turning to account the regular periodi- papers by Professor Goraix in the Comftcs rendus dc l academic dcs 
cal dropping of water from some receptacle. The ancient Egyptians sciences and Bulletin de la Soci/hfg/o/ogique dc France of 1884 
used their oblisks .13 gnomons, the Greeks used the hour-glass in The main points of these papers may be briefly summarized as fol- 
their public meetings, and it is fairly well established that P. Cornelius lows. The diamond region about the city of Diamantina, in the pro- 
Scipio Nasica carried the clepsydra (two Greek words: klefto, I con- vince of Minas-Geraes (the oldest and best-known diamond-field of 
ceal; hydor, water) to Rome, 150 years B. c\, and which, it i 
among the ancient Chaldeans. 


In the Actis S. Scbastiani Mart, is mentioned a clock of the prefect wholly crystalline rocks, gneiss, mica-schists, etc2”, Jess 
-u_p.. which showed the planetary system and indi- crystalline rocks, unctuous schists quartzites (itacolumites), 


Brazil), consists geologically of very ancient and profoundly disturbed 
metamorphosed strata, which may be divided into three groups: 1 , 
i°, less perfectly 


Chromatius of Rome, which showed the planetary system and indi¬ 
cated the position of the principal stars at certain periods. The 

trivance had no automatic motion, but was actuated by hand. . .. 

The ar-i,., Turense o, «, ,h, .he 2 

celebrated Caliph Haroun al Raschid, sent as present to his 


crystalline rocks, ui 
(itabirites), and limestones; and 3 0 , quartzites. The first two groups 
form the nucleus of the mountainous diamond-bearing region, No. 2 
‘ lo. 3, which in hand specimens 
ill) can only with difficulty be distin- 


(and often in the field as 


_ lljP - * _ _ _ which it has up to the 

present been very generally confounded, lies in undulathig folds over 
the upturned edges of Nos. 1 and 2, and at times passes to a conglo¬ 
merate including fragments of both the older groups. The geological 
a age of these groups is undetermined, but the newest of them can 

tricks Such timepieces became quite common several centuries scarcely be younger than the Silurian, and, if not.older, belongs more 
afterward. UC The history of that age speaks in eulogistic terms of probably .0 the earlier than to the later part* ‘h^age. J he^entp- 


ceieorateci ^aupn naiuun ai . x . . , , , „ . c _... 

celebrated contemporary Charlemagne. This historical fact is beyond gmshed from the quartzite of group 
dispute, as the Arabians of that age were a highly cultured people, — — “ j| ™ nfoun< 

excelling iti architecture and art and science. The timepiece disap¬ 
peared soon after, and to judge from the fragmentary description, it 
is either a clepsydra or hour-glass, which performed various artistic 


- • tribes occurring under him. are apparently far less abundant than in*e reponfaither^Mutf^ii 


e rocks thus far recognized in the diamond district are granites, 


ant, an account of the migrations of 

The history of horology, in fact, of all mechanical arts, is enveloped the 
in perfect darkness, and the first authentic mention of the kind is 
that Gerbert constructed a sun dial, regulated by astronomical obser¬ 
vations, about the year 1000. It is probable that the art of horology 
was prosecuted to a certain extent in the monasteries, which wc“ 
and sciences, and through which 

everything that i 


ie mountain-range, in which diamonds are only found rarely, 

The greater part of the diamond-washing, being in river-alluviums 
or in gravel-deposits on the uplands, gives no clue as to which of the 
three groups or of the associated eruptions may have furnished the 

* arts ana sciences, ana inroug.. -.,«rly gems. A few of the upland gravel-deposits are evidently decom- 

valuable has been transmitted to us of for- posed but undisturbed conglomerates belonging to group 3. Ihe 
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famous Grao Mogol locality described by Helmreichen, Claussen, and 
Heusser and Clary, where diamonds are found embedded in a hard 
quartzite with a conglomeritic character, belongs also, in my opinion, 
to this group; the diamond entering, like the other elements, as a 
rolled pebble. Professor Goraix, however, who has had the advan¬ 
tage of a personal examination of the locality, refers the diamantifer- 
ous rock to the quartzites of group 2, and admits the possibility of 
the genesis of the gem in situ, though he does not insist very strongly 
on this point. The difficulty I have often experienced in distinguish¬ 
ing the quartzites of the two groups one from the other, even when 
they are in juxtaposition in the same section (as I believe Professor 
Goraix admits them to be at Grao Mogol), leads me to the apparent 
presumptuousness of maintaining my opinion against that of so acute 
and conscientious an observer. 

At a single locality, Sao Joao de Chapada, the miners have pene¬ 
trated deeply the decomposed but undisturbed schists of group 2, 
extracting the diamond from a decomposed vein-rock from which 
Professor Goraix took out, with his own hands and with all possible 
precaution against error, several of the precious stones, after I had 
expressed to him the opinion that it was the veritable matrix of the 
diamond. Three veins of somewhat different character have been 
recognized. One is of quartz with plates of specular iron, to which 
the diamantiferous barso (clay) adheres. This last is an earthly mass 
rich in iron, which gives, on washing, an abundance of microscopic 
tourmaline. This last circumstance, with the abundance of iron, 
suggests a comparison with the peculiar auriferous veins of quartz, 
pyrites, and tourmaline of the vicinity of Ouro Preto in the same geo¬ 
logical horizon, and in very similar conditions. The other veins are 
without quartz, and consist of a lithomarge-like clay charged with 
oxides of iron and manganese, which, as Professor Goraix states, bear 
a strong resemblance, both in composition and geological occurrence, 
to the topaz and euclase bearing veins of the vicinity of Ouro Preto. 
These veins are coincident with the bedding, or nearly so. Besides 
quartz and tourmaline, they carry iron and titanium minerals (mag¬ 
netite, hematite, rutile, and anatase), amorphous chloro-phosphates of 
some of the rarer elements (cerium, lanthanum, didymium, etc.) and, 
almost certainly, euclase. 

The observations at this place exclude completely the idea of peri- 
dotite or other eruptive rocks. The diamond at Sao Joao de Cha¬ 
pada, and presumably at other Brazilian localities, is a vein mineral , 
and the conditions of its genesis (unless we admit the hypothesis of a 
subsequent deposition of caibon, which is uncalled for by any of the 
observations thus far made) must have been such as were favorable 
to the segregation of iron and titanium oxides, phosphates of rare ele¬ 
ments, and certain silicates, such as tourmaline and presumably topaz 
and euclase. The hypothesis of a genesis through the reaction of 
eruptive masses on carbonaceous schists is here as inadmissible as 
would be that of a vein formation for the South African mines. If 
the origin of the carbon is to be sought in the rocks traversed by 
the eruptive'or vein masses containing it, it is not without interest to 
mention that the schists of the veins in which the Sao Joao mine is 
excavated frequently contain graphite, though at that particular local¬ 
ity they are too much decomposed to enable one to determine whether 
it occurs there or not. It may be stated, that, in the other diaman¬ 
tiferous regions of Bahia, group 2 occurs either at the mines or in suffi¬ 
cient proximity to have furnished the diamonds. In the Bahia fields 
the precious stones appear to have come mainly from a conglomerate 
which, as it lies in the prolongation of the same range, is presumably 
identical with group 3 above described, and, like it, rests on a base of 
unctuous schists, it.acolumite and itabirite. The Goyaz fields and 
those of Bagagen in western Minas seem to be similar to those of 
Diamantina, though perhaps lacking the upper quartzite. To the 
west of Diamantina, in the San Francisco valley, diamonds are washed 
from the ddbris of a conglomerate presumably of upper Silurian or 
Devonian age, but containing pebbles of the Diamantina rocks. In 
the province of Parana the immediate origin is in a Devonian conglo¬ 


merate, and this is also apparently the case with the diamantifei 
placers of the province of Matto Grosso. 

1 he Brazilian and African diamond-fields thus indicate 1 

distinct modes of occurrence and genesis for the gem,—one__ 

mineral accompanying oxides, silicates, and phosphates; the other 
an accessory element in an eruptive rock. In the last number of the 
Bulletin de la Socutl glologigue de France, M. Chaper presents 
mode of occurrence as the result of his observations in an Indian dia-j 
mond-field. He satisfied himself that the gem occurs there, alonj 
with sapphires and rubies, in a decomposed pegmatite, having tak< 
out two diamonds, two sapphires, and three rubies from an excav 
tion made in that material. The circumstance that all these ston< 
were found during the preliminary work with pick and shovel, where!, 
nothing was found in the washing, would, notwithstanding M. Chaper’ 
confidence that no deception was practised, seem to the practical diaJ 
mond-miner to be extremely suggestive of salting very inartisticallyj 
done. The occurrence of remnants of a sedimentary formation of a 
conglomeritic character in the neighborhood of the old washing! 
examined suggests another explanation for the occurrence of the gem 
in placers resting on a bottom of granite rock. 

Orvillf. A. Derby. 1 

Museum nacional, Rio de Janeiro, Dec. 16. 


Artificial Rubies. 

HE following is a translation of an article that appeared 
in the “ Moniteur de la Bijouterie et de L’Horlogerie," 
November 8th, 1886 : At the meeting of the council 
of the Syndicate of Working Lapidaries, the question 
of the artificial rubies was discussed, which has so 
startled the commercial world. In consulting the report of Mr. 
Friedel, mineralogist, who had been commissioned by the syndicate of 
merchants of precious stones to examine the rubies, it is surprising the 
length of time this learned man has taken to come to a very vague 
conclusion. 

After having had in his possession the specimens of artifical rubies, 
cut and polished them, and also with the knowledge of the opinion 
given by the lapidaries that the composition was made by fusion, 
it is indeed surprising that no mention of an essay in his report hav¬ 
ing been made by fusion, which had immediately convinced the 
chemist. 

An American mineralogist, Mr. Kunz, undertakes to demonstrate 
that the said rubies are destined to have the same appreciation as 
rubies, having the same color, weight and hardness. The workman 
says, rolled gold plate has all the appearance of gold, but can be 
immediately detected by those who are accustomed to handle and 
work gold. An artist will recognize at once a chromo lithograph 
from an oil painting; the same can be said of the artificial ruby, which 
although having the same appearance as the genuine stone, differs 
from it by the brilliancy of its polish, the warmth of the stone to the 
touch, by its globular interior conformation, and notwithstanding the 
best composition, imitating the ruby, which it will never acquire with¬ 
out the aid of nature. We think Well to follow our appreciation with 
that of Theodore Critten, author of a “ Treatise on the Art of the 
Lapidary, 1868.” “The Lapidary more than any other knows at 
sight, the precious stones, by the touch, the color, the form, the size, 
the defects, etc. In case they have any doubt as to the genuineness 
of the stone, they have the wheel which tells its hardness; that is why 
lapidaries who daily handle stones, never use an instrument in exam¬ 
ining or estimating them." It thus is in every circumstance where 
practice is more in use than theory. 

This, I think, warrants a reply, since it has also appeared on this 
side of the water recently. The rush of holiday business alone has 
prevented me from replying. 

M. Chriten's book is a very valuable one, especially from a lapida- 
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the following statements in regard to the ruby. 


We find on page 127, M. Chriten says that the ruby is octahedral, 
not hexagonal, which it really is. He speaks of the ruby Balais, 
which is a variety of spinel, as being harder than the spinel, making 
a distinct gem of it simply because the color has misled him and from 
the form given, octahedral, he confounds the ruby with the spinel. 
These are statements that he would not have made had he been a 
mineralogist. 

In regard to M. Friedel, he was informed that the disputed stones 
were the result of the fusion of a number of small stones; this, to any 
one who has done the great amount of original and valuable experi¬ 
mental work in this direction which he has, must have seemed very 
[ absurd to say the least. He knew that they were the result of some 
f direct process and not the result of fusion of a number of stones; 

since if rubies are fused a substance is produced having a specific 
| gravity of 3.45, while that of the true ruby 
; really another form of corundum and ' 

I stones. My paper was printed 


:o the charge of connivance at fraud, or were they deceived and a 
tow endeavoring to conceal their blunder ’ 


George F. K.unz. 


[These 


Pearls and Pearl Fisheries.* 

BV ENGINEER M. WEBER, 
ice proofs were kindly furnished us by the United Stat< 
mission from their Bulletin, Vol. VI, No. 21.] 


ibstance is 
all like these artificial 
Science,” Oct. 8, 1886, and 


|aNY mussels cover the inside of their shell with a layer 
consisting of animal membranes and carbonated lime. 
Thereby a peculiar luster is produced on the inside of 
the shell, which is called mother-of-pearl. A smaller 

__ _ portion of this secretion often forms excrescences 

shaped like drops or kidneys, which either are embedded more or less 
firmly in the inside of the shell, or lie loose in the soft parts of the 
animal, especially in its so-called beard. These are what are gener- 


reprinted in The Jewelers' Circular, and other journals before a „ y known ^ pear ls. 
the decision of the lapidists, and in regard to artificial rubies I said The f ormat ion of mother-of-pearl is doubtless a natural process 
that they were about the hardness of the true ruby but a trifle more tak ; ng p i ace ; n certain mussels. The formation of pearls, on the 
-brittle, which I had proved by a careful test. ot h er hand, is ascribed to accidents, and probably is caused by a 

The color of the stones examined was good, but not one was so sickness of the mussel, or by some wound inflicted on it. T is view 
brilliant as a fine ruby. In regard to their value I said: these stones has been reached by noticing the circumstance that, when the shells 
show the triumph of modern science in chemistry it is true, and there are | arge) and the inside smooth, clean, and without any holes, sothat 
may be some who will be willing to have the attainable; there are t j, e mollusks can fully develop, pearls "I u "‘ ' ” 

others who will-always want what the 
the unattainable. 


e but rarely found; ' 

le ruby is becoming to-day, t h e formation of pearls is very frequent when the shells are irregular. 


Sometimes hundreds of pearls are found in the last-mentioned shells; 
but frequently scarcely one of them possesses any commercial value. 

Real pearls are found only in bivalves; but a useful product is 
found in some univalves. The products of the following varieties 
are known in commerce: 

(,) Avicula margaritifera. —Which produces the most valuable 
special field, but it is the mineralogist pearls, but whose shell is worthless. 


One wili be the'production of man, the other nature's handiwork; 
I recognized the first artificial stone that I saw ; what lapidary could 
do more? , • , . 

In regard to the relation of the science of mineralogy to that ot 
gems, I admit that there are few mineralogists that pay any attention 
to the latter subject. ' 


wno nas made it a science. Any One who doubts this need only ‘ \ t ) Mdeagrina margaritifera.- Principally valued 
refer to the early writers on the subject; just before mineralogy t h e mother-of-pearl. The shells are often 6 to 18 inches long, 
became a science could there have been greater confusion? Yet, pe arls are also of great value, 
lapidaries had used the lap for centuries. It was a mineralogist, 

Vauguelin, who first taught the cutters that the diamond had a cleav¬ 
age and how they could avail themselves of it. It has been a miner¬ 
alogist in every case, who has exploded the many artificial diamond 
discoveries, and it was a mineralogist who gave to the artificial ruby 
its true place and showed that it was not a rival of the true ruby. 

Can any living lapidary, providing he has never seen the identical 
stones named before, so that from their cut he could recognize them? 

Take the following ten stones, all white, and cut the same size and 
having mixed them up, name them, viz.: quartz, topaz, sapphir- 


account of 


(3) Strombus gigas. —The conch-shell of the West Indies. 

(4) Tridacna gigas.—'Yhe giant clam, with opal white pearls of a 
subdued luster. 

(5) Pinna squamosa.— With black and red pearls. 

(6) Placuna placenta. —Translucent, with lead-colored pearls. 

(7) Ostrea edutis.—' The common oyster. 

(8) Modiola vulgaris.— The horse-mussel. 

(9) Turbinella scolymus.—l'hz chank-shell; pale red pearls. 

(10) Turbo olearius marmoratus. 

(11) Turbo sarmaticus. 


n up, name mem, pi; .., c v 

beryfspinel, zircon, tourmaline, phenacite,garnet,euclase? I doubt ( I2 ) Haliotis (different varieties). Found in the North Sea, New 
it- or’the following yellow stones: sapphire, chrysoberyl, zircon, tour- Zealand, the Cape of Good Hope and Japan, 
m’aline topaz, quartz, beryl, spinel, spodumene, garnet. It is here (, 3 ) Anodonta hereulea. 

that "he gem Mineralogist coMes in, for no matter what the color, he (, 4 ) Alamodon, Unio, et,- Found in Scotland, Ireland, Lapland, 

identify each one as he tries it without comparing it with others. Bohemia, Bavaria, Saxony and Canada. . 

Yet I doubt whether any lapidary, even with the aid of his wheel and The sea pearl fisheries are principally co nfined t o the Persian 
trained eye, and having all ten before him for comparison, could sue- Gulf, the ci 

ceed in naming more than one half correctly unless by a lucky guess; lagoons of --- a 

as yet, I have not seen a single article by a lapidary on the subject of Fresh water pearls have, as a rule, but little luster, and 
these stones which gives a description of them clear enough to be of quently of no great value ; although 

any benefit to the trade. * . u “ : .^ «s to ,0 crown: 

In conclusion I beg leave to say, that it is an undoubted fact that a 
large number of these stones were cut by some lapidaries and sold as 
rubies; as such they were purchased. Why did the lapidaries allow their 
clients to buy 600,000 to 800,000 francs worth of these stones if their, 
artificial character was so easily recognized? Did they know that 
they were cutting artificial (not imitation) stones? If they did who 
were they that would be parties J ' .'' “ ‘ “ 


Is of Ceylon, the Eastern Archipelago, Australia, the 
y islands in the Pacific, and to Central America. 

tie 

occasionally finds pearls 
having a value of from 50 to 70 crowns [$13.4010 $18.76], and some¬ 
times even of 1,800 crowns [$482.40]. For a while the Scotch pearls 
enjoyed a great reputation. Ftom 1761 to 1764 more than 180,oc 
crowns' [$48,240] worth of pearls are said tc 


e been brought ti 


1 swindle such as the Syndicate de 


* •• Om PtrUr og Pertefiskerien 

Norway, October, 1886. Transla 
excellent reference in this conne 
Fisheries, in P. L. Simmonds' C01 


tk pisktritidende, Bergen, 

Danish by Herman Jacobson. An 
,e chapter on Pearls and the Pearl 
.ducts ot the Sea. 
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London from the rivers Tay and Isla. During the dry summer of yielding pearls to the value of 341,136 crowns TSoi , 2 , The 1 
. 1862 a surprising quantity of pearls was found in Scotland. The yield in ,879 was unusually good/as t^Z fisWnTdaJsyieSl 
- -- •/ - - . pearl-oysters. In 1880 the fisheries lasted from March 10 I 

f , - . . . . I520.80J were also quite till April 2, and during these eleven davs 1 1000 aoo noarl I 

f/ c!!, n ,:-/ at ' S /' C ' anS estll ^ ate that the total value °f pearls found were caught. In 1881 as many as ' ^ ’ ’ pearl-oysters| 


n Scotland, 
pearls have ad 
During the 


1865, 


[$57,888]. Since that 1 
value. 

months the Arabs carry on a sort of pearl fish- 


■rably in 




5t of the Red Sea. They catch the mollusks and lay 
them in the sun, so that they may open quickly. Jedda is the prin¬ 
cipal place where these fisheries -- ' • 


, - caught, yielding! 

the value of .,080,000 crowns [$289,440]. These fish- | 
enes are now carried on according to a well-regulated system. The 1 
divers receive their wages as soon as they reach the coast. 

When the pearls have been gathered, they are classified in the ft 
lowing manner: 


w* ~ Asrirn * ■** *•»— - I 


3 pounds avordupois, half of which quantity goes to Birm¬ 
ingham. 

The pearl fisheries in the Persian Gulf, especially on the coasts of 
the Island of Bahrein, are also in the hands of the Arabs. The best 
beds are said to be on fine white sand and in clear water. Nearly 
5,000 boats are employed in these fisheries, and their annual value is 
estimated at 1,080,000 crowns [$289,440], Beds of pearls are found 
at various depths as far down as r8 fathoms. The general depth at 
which they are found is, however, from 4 to 8 fathoms. The season 
lasts from April to September. Most of the shells are brought to 
the little harbor of Lingah; thence a considerable quantity of mother- 
of-pearl is shipped direct to London, only a small quantity going to 
the continent of Europe. Many pearls, especially those of a yellow 
color and those having a complete cone-shape, are sent to Bombay. 


Bagdad is a considerable market for white pearls. The shells which 400, 600, .,000 holes, etc., an^eLh basLTZ' 

come tO Knfflann from pprsm arp mAcfln emflll — A 1...__ _1 1 1 a > . . 


and pure luster. 

' (2) “ Anathorie,” that is, pearls which have a slight defect in either I 
of these respects. 

(3) “ Masengoe," pearls which have defects in both these respects. 1 
^ Kalippo, pearls which are flat, and have other great defects. I 

(5) “ Korowel," faulty pearls, especially double pearls. 

(6) “ Peesal,” misshaped pearls. 

(7) “Codwee,” misshaped pearls of tolerably fine form. 

(8) “ Mandongoe," split pearls. 

(9) “ Rural,” very small misshaped pearls. 

(10) “Thool,” seed-pearls. 

In sorting the pearls they are first passed through a row of baskets, ! 
10 or 12 in number. The eighth basket in the row has 20 holes, and ; 
the pearls which do not pass through these are said to have the 
“twentieth measure.” The following baskets have 30, 50, 80, i, 


ie to England from Persia are mostly small and have a subdued 
luster; but as a rule they bring higher prices than the Panama and 
Tahiti shells. The annual quantity imported is rarely less than 300,- 
000 pounds. The total value of the pearls exported from the Per- 
Gulf during 1879 was 7,500,000 crowns [$2,010,000]. 




n this manner, they are weighed, j 


The Ceylon pearl fisheries are carried on 
Ceylon, in the Gulf of Manaar, south of the island of the 
and also on the west coast of India, near Tuticorin. The beds lie 
in groups. One of these is opposite the town of Arippu, and com¬ 
prises the so-called Paria-par, Paria-par Karai, Cheval-par, Kallutidel- 
par, and Modaragam-par. The famous Karaitivu bed is opposite 
the town of that name. Other well known beds are the Karakupanai- 
par, and the Jekenpedai-par. -All these beds lie at a distance of at 
least 6 to 8 miles from the coast, and at a depth of 5 ^ to 8>4 fathoms 
from the surface. They have a rocky bottom protruding from the 
sand, and are exposed to the currents of the sea. The beds are under 
the supervision of an inspector appointed by the local government, 
which has the exclusive working of_ them. The laborers and divers 
are natives, who as payment receive 25 per cent, of aU the pearls they Asiatic 0 
find. Experience has shown that few pearls, and these of little value 

* fr0m mussels Which are no ‘ than five *««■ During the w"hic“h makes',^‘sui/abl/for’* 


After the pearls have been sorted ir 
and their value is noted. 

China has pearl fisheries near Pakhoi. The beijs are divided into 
four districts which lie between the south coast of the peninsula of 
Pakhoi, the island of Weichow, and the peninsula of Leichow. In 1875 - 
of these fisheries yielded pearls to the value of about 162,000 crowns 
[$ 43 > 4 *fi]. Cochin China carries on an extensive trade in mother-of- 
pearl, most of which comes from the Bay of Tirwar. On the north corst 
of Japan considerable quantities of Hatiotisgigantea are caught, which 
is highly prized by both the Japanese and Chinese. 

The Philippine Islands produce large quantities of mother of-pearl. 

In '877, 155 tons were exported ; in 1878, 152 tons, valued at 307,314 
crowns [$82,360.15] ; in 1879 the yield amounted to 288,810 crowns 
[$77,401.08]. The entire region from the island of Tawi-Tawi and 
Sulu to Baselan is one continuous bed of pearl-oysters. Here the 
Malays and Chinese fish in common. The Sulu fisheries, near Tawi- 
Tawi, are, according to the statement of an Englishman,’Mr. Moore, 
the largest and most productive of all the pearl fisheries in the East 
I he pearls which are caught here have always been 
famous, and the mother-of-pearl is distinguished by its yellow luster, 

”’i | “ many purposes. Laubuan is the principal 


fifth and sixth year the value doubles, and in the seventh ye~ar it “I T? ‘T 1 ^' i ' aUDuan 15 ,ne P rlnc, P al 

' is fourfold. The pearls are not fully matured if they Jtaken 7 6 

rl. tin* animal stioc If _1. r. ' • 


1 the other hand, the animal dies, if the pearls |||| 
remain too long in the shells. For these reasons pearl fishing is pro- the 
hibited at certain periods. 


:rowns [$27,429.26] ; and up to 1878 it fell still m 


- Macassar is 

principal market for the natives from Bayos. In the Kau Bay 
... there are found pearl beds belonging to the Sultan of Ternate. Pearls 

these fisheries I he and mother-of-pearl are found m 


V“ n - 

Crown.. J Soiled SwuJ 

illiS . 'y';;; 

tsg I 

a'lu'iji 

■55 


In 1863 there were caught on twenty-two fishing days 11,695 
pearl-oysters yielding pearls to the value of 918,324 crowns generally weighs from7 
LS 2 4u, i 10.831- foe next fisheries were in 1874, when 7,700,000 pearl- 
oysters yielded 182,160 crowns [$48,818.88] worth of pearls. In 
1877 there were caught on thirty fishing days 6,850,000 pearl-oysters, 


the island of Aru, and are brought 
to market at Debbo. The principal place where these fisheries are 
carried on, however, is Blakong Tanah, opposite the island of New 
Guinea ; and these are really the most important fisheries- in the 
entire archipelago. The yield in i860 amounted to 133,000 crowns 
[$35,644]- The island of Timpr also has pearl beds ; but their yield 
is not very considerable. 

The most important pearl fisheries in Queensland are in the hands 
of Sydney capitalists. The fisheries are carried on by Malays, who 
depth of 6 fathoms. The pearl-oyster from Torres Strait 
weighs from 3 to 6 pounds, and sometimes as much as 10 

pounds. 

The value and weight of the mother-of-pearl exported from Queens¬ 
land was as follows: 
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sts^i 


have produced 25,0c 

[$4,824,000]. Nearly tl 


The pearl fisheries 

large number of Malays and natives as 

[the end of September till the end of March. It has not yet been pos¬ 
sible to ascertain the extent of the beds ; it is supposed, however, that 
they extend as far as the Gulf of Carpentaria. The fisheries are car- be exported thence. In 1873 
ried on for the shells, but frequently yield pearls of considerable pearls having a value of abou 
value. These shells are the best which are known. They weigh from 
to 6 pounds a pair. The export duty is 72 
The oldest fisheries in West Australia are carried on in Sharks 1879 there 


rarely go to such a depth, but the finest oysters are found there. Thus 
in many fishing-grounds, which were supposed to be exhausted, a 
great many pearl-oysters are found in deep water. 

In the Southern Pacific, pearl fisheries are principally carried on 
near the Navigator’s Islands in the Tuamotu Archipelago. Many of 
these fishing-grounds are partly and some are entirely neglected. 
Thus the Island of Manihiki twenty years ago yielded 100 tons of 
shells in eighteen months ; but since that time no pearl fisheries have 
been carried on there. The Hogolen Lagoon is also known a; 


the northwest coast of Australia employ - „ .... .. 

divers. The fisheries last from unexplored pearl-oyster bed. So far the Tuamotu Archipelago is said 
of mother-of-pearl, valued at 18,000,000 
quantity goes to Tahiti, to 
of shells were exported ; the 
pearls having a value of about 140,000 crowns [$37>5 2 °]- In i8 7 8 
Tahiti exported 591 tons of shells, valued at 638,280 crowns 
[$19.30] per [$171,059.04], and pearls valued at ro8,ooo crowns [$28,944]. In 
exported 470 tons of shells, valued at 507,600 crowns 


The shells which are caught here are those of the Avicula [$136,036.80], and pearls valued at 72, 


margaritifcra. They are very thin, but their inside surface 
parent and has a beautiful pearl-like luster. At present they fetch a 
good price at Havre. Formerly they were but little esteemed on 
account of their thinness, and for this reason they were taken prin¬ 
cipally on account of their pearls. These have a brilliant luster, 


[$19,296]. In 
as levied; this 
time the expor- 


export duty of 30 crowns [$8.04] per t< 
duty, however, was abolished in 1878, and since 
tation has again increased. 

On the islands of the Pacific the pearls are classified as follows 
(r) Pearls of a regular form and without faults; in value, those 


although they are not larger than a pea. The oysters are caught with weighing a decigram, are worth about 2.7 crowns [$0.72] ; those 
drag-net, which is drawn across the beds, and which piles them we ighing from r to 2 >4 grams are valued at from r,8oo to 2,600 


in a heap ; thereby the mollusk is killed, and the shells are easy t 
open. The West Australian pearl fisheries increase from year to year. 
In 1874 mother-of-pearl was exported to the value of 1,060,707 c""”"' 


[$482.40 to $696.80]. 

(2) Round white pearls of great luster ; 30 grams containing 8 
pearls, would be worth only 72 crowns [$19.3°]; wMIe the sa- 


[$284,269.48], and pearls worth 108,000 crowns [$28,944]. In 1876 we j g fi t i n 50 pearls would be worth 1,080 crowns [$289.44]. 


there were exported to London 140 tons, and to Singapore 67 


(3) Irregularly formed pearls, not without faults ; 30 grams of this 


the price varying from 4,500 to4,840 crowns($i,206 to$i,297.12] per kind would be worth 55 to 75 crowns [$i4-74 $20.10], according 

Recently the English papers have reported the discovery pf tQ t p [e ; r condition. 


pearls and mother-of-pearl near New Zealand. 

Diving for pearls is one of the principal employments for the natives 


of the Pacific Ocean. Here, likewise, mother-of-pearl is the principal re g U | ar j t y Q f form and brilliancy. 


(4) Pearl-bulbs, which are found attached to the shells ; 30 grams 
worth from 25 to 36 crowns [$6.70 to $9.65], according to their 


object of the fisheries. The oysters live in large colonies, close 
together, and are firmly attached to each other; they are attached 

the bottom by a ligament or band, starting from their body and ru ..|_ .IK 

ning through the shell. In the live animal this band is of a dark green, pound . The principal markets for pearls from the Pacific are Ham- 

and sometimes gold-bronze color, and the fishermen can tell from its - - • |e 0-.—1- 

color whether the shells contain pearls or not. The shells reach their J|J_ r __ I 

full size when they are seven years old. The average weight of the Pac ifi c Ocean a kind of Venus shell, which often contains pearls of 
empty shell at that time is about 1 pound, and the length varies from great value The fishermen do not look for these pearls at all, but it 


(5) Seed-pearls, which are worth from 36 to 55 crowns [$9.65 to 
$14.74] per pound. 

Mother-of-pearl fetches from 25 to 50 Ore [6J6 to 13J6 cents] per 
r jund. The principal markets for pearls f 
burg, Amsterdam, London, and St. Petersburg. 

Besides the pearl-oyster, there is often found in the lagoons of the 


18 inches. When the animal has reached maturity, it tears itself 
loose from the stones, opens its shell and dies. The shells are then 

covered with corals and parasites. They become worthless and the || uiv __ 

pearls are lost. These mollusks also have a number of enemies, the w j, ose shells greatly resemble those of the common oyster. They aic 
-' dangerous of which is a kind of Scolopendra , which opens the a i wa y S found attached to rocks, invariably one by itself ; and they 


is presumed that it would pay to examine these shells more systemat- 
lta il y the Pacific there is found another pearl-producing mollusk, 


shells and eats the mollusks. All grown mussels 
infested by crustacean-like parasites, which penetrate 
and there lay their eggs. 


Their pearls are always perfectly round, with a fine 
the shells | uster and a go i d color, of about the size of a pea. 

The Central American pearl fisheries are carried on on both sides 


After the oysters have been caught and brought ashore by the of the Isthmus 0 f Panama. In the Bay of Panama are located the 

divers, they are sorted. The shells are opened with a steel knife. A Pear , IslandS) of which San Jos6 is the most important, yielding every 

skilled hand can open a ton per day, and not miss a single pearl. The ycar from 8oo t0 I)000 tons of mother-of-pearl. In 1869 the English 

mother-of-pearl is laid in a shady, place, that the colors may not fade, imported pearls valued at about 800,000 crowns [$214,400] from 


When there is a famine, the mollusks are eaten by thi 
pearls are generally found in the place where the band before men¬ 
tioned starts. In shells where many pearls are found, they are gen¬ 
erally small and misshaped. Occasionally pearls are found loose in 
the shells. These are always of a very fine quality, perfectly round, 
and often very large. But there is hardly one in a thousand oysters 


New Granada and St. Thomas ; while the average annual yield of the 
Panama fisheries is about 500,000 crowns [$134,000]. In the 
lower part of the Bay of Mnlege, in the Gulf of California, and near 
Los Coyntes, pearls of great value have been found. It is generally 
supposed that a row of pearl beds extends from the Gulf of Darien 
California. In the last-mentioned bays, and on the coasts of Costa 


which contains such pearls. The natives often lose them, owing to Rica and central Mexico, pearl fishing has long been a remunerative 


employment. The principal fisheries on the Mexican coasts ai 
' a between Mulege and Cape San Lur-« t|g Is,! 


the careless way in which they open the shells. 

Fine and calm wea'ther is most favorable for pearl fishing. The l<w „„ .. ....... 

divers wear no special suit, but simply rub their body with oil, so the ;u ar ; as and j n the neighborhood of Acapulco the fisheries a 
sun may not blister their skin. They remain under the water one to 
two minutes, and bring up oysters from a depth of 20 fathoms. They 


f See Simmo 
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near so important. The mollusks found are Mclcagrina margaritifera 
and Haliotis rufescens. 

The fisheries are carried on from July till October; during the rest 
of the year storms and cold weather prevent fishing. Diving suits are 
generally used. The mother-of-pearl from the Gulf of California is 
white, with bluish-black or yellow bands. The fisheries were carried 
on to such an excess that the size of the shells decreased from year to 
year ; fishing is therefore now permitted only every fourth year. The 
California shells are sent almost exclusively to Hamburg, whence 
they go to England, Austria, and France. The largest quantity goes 
to Paris, but a great deal also to Frankfort on the Main. The entire 
California fisheries are said to produce from 600,000 to 700,000 
pounds of mother-of-pearl per annum. In 1879 Costa Rica exported 
3,54° pounds. In the same year Panama sent pearls to the value of 
126,000 crowns [$33,768] to the New York market. Guayaquil, in 
1871, exported 13 to 14 tons of mother-of-pearl. In the Bahamas the 
snail fisheries form an important industry. The pearls found in them 
are rose-colored, yellow, or black ; the first mentioned alone possess 
any value. The market for these pearls is Nassau, in the Bahamas ; 
and it frequently happens that a pearl fetches as much as 400 crowns 
[$107.20]. The average annual yield is 180,000 crowns [$48,240]. 
In the State of Ohio pearl fisheries are carried on in Little Miami 
River. The season lasts from June till October. Men and boys wade 
in the river and bring up the pearl-oysters with their feet. The shells 
are opened with a knife ; and seldom are more than 2 pearls found 
in 300 oysters. PeSrl fisheries are also carried on in the rivers of 
Norway, Bavaria, and Bohemia. 

Among famous pearls we will mention the following : 

The largest pearl known is owned by Mr. Hope, a London jeweler; 
it is two inches long, has a circumference of 4^ inches, and weighs 
93.3 grams. In the Persian Treasury there is said to be a pearl which 
Shah Sofi bought in 1633 for 1,.00,000 crowns [$294,800]. and which 
measures 1 inch in diameter. In the Collection of the Zofima Broth¬ 
ers in Moscow, there is a pearl weighing 27# karats. Philip II. of 
Spain, in 1579, received from Panama a pearl, valued at 2,000,000 
crowns [$536,000]. An Indian pearl of extraordinary size, weigh¬ 
ing 126 karats, was in the possession of Philip IV. 



Silvering and Silver Plating. 

SILVERING BY DIPPING IN A COLD BATH 

gSjS 1 HE ,,a,h ,s cold it is always ready for use, and the 
^ll de P° s,t is finer a "d more unalterable, because only 
chemically pure silver is deposited, without any 
admixture of subsalts. The bath is formed of bisul- 
—__—__ phite of soda, to which is added nitrate of silver 
until it begins to be dissolved with difficulty. It is, therefore, with a 
double sulphite of soda and silver that the cold silvering by dipping 
is effected. Bisulphite of potash, ammonia and other alkalies may be 
substituted for the bisulphite of soda, but the latter is to be preferred 
because its preparation is cheaper, more easy and better known. ’ 
I he bisulphite of soda for cold silvering is prepared as follows: 
Put into a tall vessel of glass or porcelain, water, 10 pints; crystalized 
carbonate of soda, 10 pounds; pour a little mercury into the bottom 
of the vessel, so that the glass tube carrying sulphurous acid gas 
which has to be placed into it, may not be stopped by the crystals 
formed during the operation. Arrange an apparatus for the produc¬ 
tion of sulphurous acid gas, and let the washed gas pass through the 
vessel holding the carbonate of soda. Part of the soda is transformed 
into sulphate of soda, which dissolves, and a part falls to the bottom 
as bicarbonate. The latter, however, is transformed into sulphate of 
soda by a continuous production of sulphurous acid and the carbonic 
acid escapes. When all has dissolved, continue the passage of sul¬ 
phurous acid until the liquid slightly reddens blue litmus paper, and 


then put the whole aside for twenty-four hours. After that time 
some crystals are found upon the mercury, and the liquid a trove] 
more or less colored, is the bisulphite of soda for silvering. The 
crystals are separated from the mercury, drained and kept for gilding 
baths. They are not suitable for silvering. The liquid bisulphite ol 
soda thus prepared should be stirred with a glass rod to throw oft 
the carbonic acid which may still remain. The liquor should then 
be again tried with blue litmus paper; if it turns a deep red, add a 
little carbonate of soda for neutralizing the excess of sulphurous acid' 
if red litmus paper becomes blue there is too much alkali, and more 
sulphurous acid gas should be passed through the liquid, which is in 
the best condition when litmus paper becomes violet or slightly red. 
This solution marks from 22 0 to 26° Heaume, and must not come into 
contact with iron, zinc, tin or lead. 

The next step is to prepare with it the cold bath for dipping. A 
stoneware or glass vessel is about three parts filled with the liquid 
bisulphite of soda, a solution of nitrate of silver in distilled water of 
medium concentration is gradually added, while the bath is continu¬ 
ally stirred with a glass rod. A white flocculent precipitate of 
sulphite of silver is produced by stirring; this is dissolved by the 
bisulphite of soda. The silver solution is added so long as the pre¬ 
cipitate readily disappears and stopped when it becomes slow in dis¬ 
solving. This bath is always ready to work, and instantaneously 
produces a magnificent silvering upon copper, bronze or brass articles 
which have been thoroughly cleansed and passed through a weak 
solution of nitrate of binoxideof mercury, although this last operation 
is not absolutely necessary. According to the length of time of the 
immersion, the bath will give a very fine whitening by silver as 
cheap as any of the other described processes. A bright silvering 
specially adapted for setting jewelry, or a setting with dead luster, 
still more durable, without electricity and in the cold. The loss of 
silver is made good by additions of nitrate of silver. When the pro¬ 
portion of bisulphite is not sufficient to dissolve the metalic salt, add 
some bisulphite of soda to restore the bath to its primitive state. 
Silver is slowly deposited upon the sides of the vessel; this may be 
dissolved in nitric acid for further use. 

Solution of Silver or Gold for Silvering or Gilding without the aid of 
a Battery. One ounce of nitrate of silver is dissolved in one quart 
of ram or distilled water, and a few crystals of hyposulphate of soda 
are added, which form a brown precipitate soluble in a slight excess 
of hyposulphite. Small articles of steel, brass or German silver may 
be silvered by dipping a sponge in the solution, and rubbing it over 
the surface of the article to be coated. A solution of chloride of 
gold may be treated in the same manner and applied as described. 
A more concentrated solution of either gold or silver may be used for 
coating parts of articles which have stripped or blistered, by applying 
it with a camel’s hair pencil to the part and touching the spot at the 
same time with a thin clean strip of zinc. 


Silver Electro-Plating Bath: 

Water . 2i gallons. 

Cyanide of potassium, pure.ounces. 

Pure silver for cyanide. ounces. 


-The composition of commercial cyanide of potassium is exceed¬ 
ingly irregular. The pure, or No. 1, contains from 90 to 100 per 
cent, of real cyanide, and is especially employed for gilding and silver¬ 
ing baths. No. 2 contains from 60 to 70 per cent, of real cyanide; 
it is the article prepared by Liebig’s method, and is used for electro 
baths of copper and brass. No. 3, which marks from 55 0 to 6o°, is 
for scouring and preparing baths, and for photographic operations. 
1. Put in a porcelain dish, holding one quart, pure granulated silver 
8% ounces, pure nitric acid, of 40° Beaum6, vj% ounces. Heat by 
charcoal or gas. The dish should be supported by an iron tripod, 
and not in direct contact with the fire. The acid rapidly attacks and 
dissolves the silver, with an abundant production of yellow nitrons 
vapors, which must not be inhaled. When the vapors have disap. 
peared there remains a liquid more or less colorless, according to the 
proportion of copper held by the commercial silver, which is seldom 
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te those that require repolishing. Finally 

on the Sides, the mas • • hydrocyanic acid the lathe, will be of great assistance ; finishing off with the iron or 

.“Tu”X in .bJ„. -hit. ^ ^ 

Pm- --r * -!“ 'rZ'irtJZSXZ SJSSSKT“*| H 


employed, when, by adding a few drops of it to the clear liquid, r 


r you have to make a 


acid, passes tnroug h v prob ably it will be sufficient to knock out the steady pins in the cock, 


I excess of prussic 
; upon the filter 


is with pure water. 


Clock Repairing. 


| CONSIDERABLE part of the life of the country 
watchmaker, says a correspondent 


that it can be shifted by the fingers until you have 
the depth correct, then screw it tight and broach out the steady pin 
holes, and fit new pins. The repairer will occasionally meet with a 
pallet arbor that has been bent to correct the depth. This is a prac¬ 
tice that cannot be too strongly condemned, as it throws an unequal 
the pivots, and causes them to cut rapidly. If much 


__ ~r b. "(~ » —= -bo"■» “O. bu.hi.g,O,, «*»»»•»» ““ i"fb, 

a broach from the inside until the bush- 


man wnen in a aimcuuy. ■- »- - 

non-olussed an instance of which occurred only a few days before in the plate is 

wrii A fine chime clock by a good maker was sent to him with * SSJKE "ing^e 

a message “that it stopped sometimes, and the chimes persisted ,n extrcmities ’ to form rivets. Drive the 

getting wrong ; ” it had only recently been in ‘he ands o g ^ in and riv g t it with a roun d-faced punch from the outside, 

workman, who had passed it as correct. On examination t e revere it and rest the bushing on the punch, and rivet the inside 

spondent found the quarter gathering pallet split right through he ^erse't d b b g P o{ brass with the 

boss, consequently when the train was stopped by the ail of the with the pane ^ ^ fi(one any fi , e marks . finally 

gathering pallet engaging with the pin in the rack, the pallet opened > ^ {or {he ivot ’ to the proper size. Of course, if you 

and allowed the square on the arbor to rotate, thus throwing the pe 8 that P will take j n the escape wheel and pallets, 

chimes into confusion. On taking the clock to pieces and opening have a J 8 « h * up both hole s with 

the barrels he found as he had anticipated, that several of the inner it will be quicker to pur mem 

coils of the springs were lying close round the barrel arbors, proving “^^^‘^^"^p'SrveryTrequently meet with a scape pinion 
that the springs were exhausted or set ; this accounted for the stop- as to be useless, and one can¬ 
ping which occurred toward the end of the week. 1 he correspond- ^ ^ . in Ms case> it will 

ent mentioned this instance simply to show hon- easy it is (or even n >1' hi h b obtained of 

an experienced workman » be deceive unless he pnm.es a mmhod- * ™ Hn e the pinion win, ,0 the 

ical course in examining for faults. ... . . .. whee i bear j n m i n d that it will become slightly smaller in filling up. 

The course that I have always followed has been : After taking wheel, bear in mum t b exne rience in 

the movement from its case, removing the hands, dial, minute cock, As perhaps some workmen may 

and bridge, to try the escapeinent with some power on, and note any 
faults there. Next remove the cock and pallets—putting a peg 

between the escape wheel arms to prevent it from running down— 

and carefully let down the spring ; you will meet with a difficulty 
here sometimes ; if the spring has been set up too far, and the clock 
is fully wound up, it may not be possible to move 
sufficiently to get the click out of the ratchet. In many 
there will be found a contrivance to meet this difficulty. 


H I- have had any experience 11 

making pinions, I will briefly describe the process ; but considerable 
practice is required to make good shaped pinions quickly and well. 

A piece of pinion wire of a slighly greater diameter than the pinion 
is to be, when finished, is cut about one-eighth of an inch longer than 
ir aim ua c.va-a required, and the position of the leaves or head marked with two 

the barrel arbor notches with a file. The level portion of the wire that -s not 

many old clocks required is now carefully filed down on a filing block, taking care 
remove any of the arbor in so doing; a center is then hied at 

mere wu. uc » w.-.- —■-- - - . - , with tbe arbor an d these centers turned true through 

ply a hole drilled at the bottom of and between the great whee If h; has been eare fully 

teeth directly over the tail of the click, so that it is possible to put a a>ole » ■ ™r«rjT center in the. ^ ^ ^ ^ (rue> an(J ^ 
key on the fusee square and the point of a fine joint pusher through done, the pinion 

the hole, release the click, and allow the fusee to turn gently back arbor and faces 

intil it is down. This is a great convenience sometimes, and it 


teeth directly over me ran ui u» --- r—--- -- «— - , . ■ ■ set quite tr 

ion is now filed out true, using a hollow-edged bottoming file for the 


pivots for wide holes, a 
the striking 

front pivot to see if it is 
thereby—also seeing that 
Having noted the faults, if any, I take the clock to pieces, 


n arid the rack depth made unsafe flat. The file marks ai.-- - - . , 

of the rack teeth are bent or broken, polishers that I always have used for this purpose are pieces 
of the and lQok ; ainscot oak> about a quarter of an inch thick, five inches broad, 
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and six inches long, used endway of the grain. One end is planed to 
a V-shape, to go between the leaves, and the other cut into grooves 
by rubbing it on the sharp edges of the pinion itself, which speedily 
cuts it into grooves to fit. The pinion is rested, while being polished, 
in a block of soft deal, which allows it to give to the hand, and keep 
it flat. 

When the file marks are all out, the pinion is ready for hardening. 
Twist a piece of stout binding wire around it, and cover it with soap; 
heat it carefully in a dead fire, and quench it in a pail of water that 
has been stirred into a whirlpool by an assistant, taking care to dip 
it vertically. Having dried it, it is covered with tallow and held 
over a clear fire, until the tallow ignites; it is allowed to burn for a 
moment, and then blown out and allowed to cool. The leaves are 
now polished out with crocus and oil in the same way that they pre¬ 
viously were with emery. Now, if the pinion is put in the centers 
and tried, it will probably be found to have warped a little in harden¬ 
ing. This is corrected in the following manner. 

The rounding side of the arbor is laid on a soft iron stake, and the 
hollow side stretched by a series of light blows with the pane of the 
hammer, given at regular intervals along the curve. Having got the 
leaves to run quite true by this means, turn both arbors true and 
polish them with the double sticks—these are simply two pieces of 
thin boxwood, about three-eighths of an inch wide and three inches 
long—fastened together at one extremity and open at the other; 
between these the arbor is pinched with oil and fine emery, and they 
»are traversed from end to end, to take out the graver marks. 

The brass for the collet, to which the wheel is riveted, is now 
. drilled, broached, and turned roughly to shape on an arbor. The 
position on the pinion arbor is marked with a fine nick, and the col¬ 
let soldered on with soft solder and a spirit lamp, taking care not to 
draw the temper of the arbor when doing so. Wash it out in soda 
and water, and polish the arbors with crocus, turn the collet true, 
and fit the wheel on. If the pinion face is to be polished, it is now 
done, the facing-tool being a piece of iron about one-sixteenth of an 
inch thick, with a slit in it to fit over the arbor with slight friction, 
and using oilstone dust first, and then sharp red stuff. 

Generally, cut pinions are used for the centers, and in this case 
the body of the arbor is sufficiently large to allow the front pivot to 
be made from the solid arbor; but in some movements, particularly 
those used for spring dials, the center pinions are made from pinion 
wire in the manner just described ; but for the front pivot a hollow 
tube of hardened and tempered steel is soldered on to the arbor. 
This piece should always project sufficiently far through the pivot 
hole to allow it to be squared to receive the friction spring which 
carries the motion work. In cases where this pivot is much cut, it is 
best to remove this piece and substitute a new one, and as these 
pinions are very long and flexible, some difficulty will be experienced 
in turning this pivot unless some form of backstay is used to sup¬ 
port the arbor, and prevent it springing from the graver. 


Lathes and Lathe Work. 

BY THE MODEL WATCHMAKER. 

FINISHED ill January number the description of 
how to make split chucks. In the present article I 
propose to describe a method of making a special 
chuck for restoring the worn pivots of lever clocks. 
. seldom have to do much to such clocks except 

repoint the pivots to the balance staff. These wear rapidly, and 
soon the clock first loses motion, and finally stops; and the ’only 
remedy is to repoint the pivots, and the clock is as good as ever. 
I he chuck I am about to describe will enable any person who uses 
a live spindle lathe to make such repairs very quickly. It is adapted 
for use either with an American or Swiss combination lathe. I shall 
describe how to apply it to an American lathe, and from this descrip¬ 


tion a person can readily see how to adapt it to any live spindle ] 
lathe. We take a piece of heavy brass wire, such as we would use I 
for a wax chuck, only it is well to have it a little heavier than we I 
would use for an ordinary wax fliuck. We turn one end down as i 
shown at a, fig. i, of the piece of heavy brass wire A , and cut a ! 
thread on it to screw into the lathe chuck which holds our wax 
chucks. After the piece A is screwed into the lathe chuck, we turn I 
the part b and aiso cut a screw on it. This last screw can also be ] 
like a, except it need not be quite as long. The screw at a should I 
be extra well fitted because it will have to be screwed into, and taken I 
out of the lathe chuck many times, and it is important that it 1 
should go back true every time. After the screw is cut on b, we" I 
center and drill a hole through A, as indicated at the dotted lines d, I 
fig. i. Through this hole works a screw center for holding one end I 
of the balance staff as shown in fig. 2. It is not necessary a full and ] 
perfect thread should be cut the entire length of A, but it is essential I 
it should fit the outer end of d firmly at b. If we broach out the ' 
hole in A from the end a with a slightly taper broach, we will find j 
when we come to tap through A that the threads will be full and 
perfect at the end b, and although not full at a, still perfect enough ' 
to securely support the wire d. This wire d should be made of Stubs' ] 
steel, about j’jr of an inch in diameter; and after it is fitted by cut- 1 
ting a screw on it to run in A, it should first be cut off so as to pro- 1 
trude from the inner end of A at a, about as much as shown in fig. 2. | 



It is well to square this end so an ordinary bench key will turn it. 

The opposite end of d at b should now be carefully centered, and a 
small hole drilled in it for about '/i of an inch ; this little hole is j 
turned to a conical countersink as shown magnified at diagram d*. 1 

The use of this center and countersink is to secure and hold the I 
inner end of the balance staff e, as shown in fig. 2. For holding the 1 
outer end of our balance staff c we screw on to b a stirrup shaped f] 
piece B, as shown in fig. 2. This stirrup-shaped piece (which will J 
henceforth be termed simply B, or piece B,) can be made of hard 1 
brass, cast to near the form and size, or it can be made up of pieces I 
put together, but the pieces forming B need never come apart after ’ 
once being joined except to unscrew at b. For we will need two or 
three sizes of B to accommodate different length of balance staffs. 
After B is finished we screw it on b, and put the whole device into 
the lathe and center with a graver on our tool rest, and drill a hole 
for the pivot i to pass through. After this hole is drilled it is turned 
out to the form indicated at the dotted lines, that is conical, with the 
cone opening inward to fit the balance staff shown. For boring or 
turning out this hole we should use a small pointed tool shown at /, 
fig. 2. If we find it necessary we can put bushes into B at A, to fit 
different sizes of staffs, but it is seldom necessary, as all we need is 
to restore the mere tip of the balance staff for not more than ■,<* of 
an inch. Such a bush for B is shown separate at A* and A**. In 
using this device we select a piece B adopted to our balance staff, 
screw it on to b, retract d until the pivot i will go into /;, then screw 
d forward and force i firmly into A ; put the device into the lathe, 
and turn up /, and polish or rather smooth it, leaving the polishing 
for a subsequent operation. I did not deem it necessary to say that 
the pivots of the old staff should be softened; they need not be 
softened except to a blue so we can turn hem. After one end 
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is turned, we reverse ends and turn the other. The pivots should 
now be re-hardened. This is easily done by holding the staff over a 
tumbler of water when a jet of flame from a blow is directed on one 
of the pivots as shown in fig. 3, where D represents a tumbler of 
water, k a pair of tweezers, i the pivot, and m the jet of flame from 
the blow pipe. As soon as the pivot is red hot it is dropped into the 
water. This process is repeated with the other pivot. The pivots 
need no running down, but should be polished by putting the staff 
into the lathe again and using a slip of oil stone to remove any little 
scale or roughness. A polish more than what a slip of Arkansas 
stone leaves is quite unnecessary. I have a boy working on clocks 
who uses such a chuck, and he screws in a new bush at h almost 
every time he repoints a pair of pivots. The way he does, is, he has 
a piece of brass wire about A of an' inch in diameter, and on this 
wire is cut a screw for two or three inches, which will exactly fill the 
hole tapped into B at //. He screws in the end of the wire until it 
comes flush with the inside of B on the line ». He then saws off the 
wire as close to the outside of B as he can and not mar the outer 
face of B, centers, drills and turns out his bush to fit his pivot in 
one-fourth the time I have been describing it. The lathe he uses is 
an old one but quite good enough for clock jobs, still as I encourage 
all efforts toward accuracy I permit him to do it, although I do not 
deem it exactly necessary. The bushers shown at diagram h* and 
h** are intended to screw in but they have a flange with a slot as 
shown, and go in from the inside using a little disc of metal about as 
large as a silver 5-cent piece in the slot t to force them home. The 
wire or center d should be hardened at the end where the 
drilled center and countersink is, and also where it is squared for the 
key, but to harden the entire length of d would endanger springing 
it. ’ In making such a device, if we concluded to make it of pieces 
put together, it would be well to make them of hard brass, shaped 
as shown in fig. 4, s being made of thick hard sheet brass and r of 
hard brass wire. 


This strike gave special emphasis to the fact that employers will not 
be dictated to by any organization of workmen composed of outsiders 
who know nothing of the conditions of their business. Of the thou¬ 
sands of men engaged in the recent strike, many will be forced to 
withdraw from the Knights of Labor before they can get their old 
places back, and all will have to apply as individuals, for in no 
instance would the employers consent to take them back in a body. 
Indeed, they could not-do this without being guilty of the grossest 
injustice to the new men who had come to their aid when the strikers 
nuit work This is another instance added to the numerous ones 
that have occurred heretofore, that goes to show that wherever the 
Knights of Labor have interfered in any labor demonstration they 
have invariably brought disaster to the cause they espoused. 
Employers are usually willing to consult with their own men as to 
any grievance they may have and to adjust them on an equitable 
basis, but they most naturally resent any interference with their busi¬ 
ness by outsiders. 


The editors of “ Bradstreets’ ” have been at considerable trouble 
to get at the statistics of the last strike, and they estimate that the 
amount of wages directly sacrificed by the strikers from January n 
to February 10, is $2,650,000, and indirectly, $350,000, making a 
total of $3,000,000 lost to the working classes, or, rather, to those 
who struck. The losses to employers and others affected by the 
strike are estimated at $4,000,000, making a total of $7,000,000, 
of direct loss, while the injury to the commerce of New York is 
estimated at $25,000,000 in addition, which is rather a large sum 
for workingmen to be responsible for, in return for which they have 
nothing to show but .the discreditable fact that they voluntarily 
bowed their heads to a worse phase of slavery th an was ever known 
anywhere—the slavery of intelligence to the will of a few labor 
agitators and demagogues. 



to show their power, are willing to sacrifice any number of their mem¬ 
bers who blindly and slavishly obey their orders. In these recent 
strikes, scarcely any of the strikers had grievances of any kind—they 
were satisfied with their employment and with their wages and did 
not want to strike, but they were ordered out to aid other strikers 
under the mistaken idea that the greater the amount of suffering 
imposed upon the community, and the more the commercial and 
industrial interests of the city could be injured, the greater would be 
the pressure brought to bear on the employers to concede the demands 
of the strikers, and the quicker the Knights would carry their point. 
The effect of calling out so large a number of workmen in sympathy 
with a few strikers was the very reverse of what the Knights antici¬ 
pated, for public sentiment, that always upholds any legitimate 
demand of laboring men, was crystalized against them, and the 
employers were strengthened in their refusal to deal with the strikers. 


As we were going to press with our February number the annual 
meeting of the Jewelers’ Board of Trade was held, but too late for 
us to get a report of the proceedings for that issue. The report of 
Secretary Condit was an interesting document, giving in detail the 
work of the Board for the past year. The Bureau of Reports is one 
of the most important adjuncts to the Board, and during the year 
nearly 6,000 reports were sent out to the members relative to trade 
matters of importance to them. The Board has a list of over 5,000 
dealers, regarding whom members can receive information at any 
time. In the matter of collections the Board did good work for the 
members through its numerous agents in all sections of the country. 
The Failure and Assignment department was kept actively employed, 
and numerous meetings of creditors were held to protect their inter¬ 
ests. In all matters relating to failures and assignments the Board 
takes ? most active part,obtaining all information possible regrrding 
delinquents and imparting it to the members. Another important 
feature of the year's work was sending out information regarding 
the operations of persons whom there was reason to suspect of 
sharp practices, and the trade was saved some heavy losses by rea¬ 
son of this information. Mr. Condit has made a most efficient 
Secretary, and the committee of the directors pays a deserved 
compliment to his intelligence, capacity and industry. The Board 
of Trade has thus demonstrated its value to the trade by the prac¬ 
tical manner in which it has handled the various matters that have 
come before it, and one cannot peruse the annual report without 
being convinced that it is an organization deserving the support 
of the entire trade. 
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While the Board of Trade has efficiently supplied a “long felt 
want ” in the trade, there is another void which should be supplied 
without unnecessary delay, and that is a Jewelers’ Club. The for¬ 
mation of clubs down town in special industries is now becoming 
very general, and the jewelers ought not to be behind their neighbors. 
Several business men’s clubs are to be located in the reconstructed 
building of the Equitable Life Insurance Society, corner of Cedar 
street and Broadway. On the fifth floor a suite of rooms is being 
elegantly fitted up for the Lawyers' Club, and on the floor above the 
Underwriters’ Club will have its home. In the latter will be placed 
the Walford insurance library, the largest library of its kind in the 
world, which is the property of the Equitable Society, and to this the 
Equitable will add its own library, which is quite extensive. The 
lawyers are also to have a library. Each club will have a restaurant, 
with private rooms for small parties, and will be served from the 
extensive restaurant that is to occupy the basement of the building, 
at reduced prices from what will be charged in the public restaurant. 
These clubs will afford members an opportunity of taking their 
lunches at a quiet place, amid pleasant and elegant surroundings, 
with a certainty that they will meet there congenial members of their 
own profession with whom they can discuss the news of the day or 
matters of special interest to themselves. The jewelers ought to have 
a similar club, where the members of the trade can meet on neutral 
ground and lunch together. At present they are to be found at the 
public restaurants and lunch counters, bolting the badly cooked and 
not altogether appetizing food there to be found, hurrying through 
their meal in a most unwholesome manner, more because they lack 
congenial companionship than because there is any necessity for 
haste. Then, too, the prominent feature of all the public restaurants 
is the bar, and the atmosphere surrounding them is laden with the 
combined odors of spirits and beer that are far from contributing 
pleasure to delicate stomachs. There are plenty of jewelers in 
Maiden Lane and vicinity to form a large and numerous club, and if 
it did nothing else but furnish them appetizing lunches in pleasant 
and attractive surroundings, it would be worth all it would be likely 
to cost, and much more in the matter of health. It would also be a 
convenience to have such a place to take visitors from out of town 
when they are here to buy goods, and it becomes judicious to show 
them a little attention. Should such a club secure a large and con¬ 
venient suite of rooms, they could be made to serve for all the other 
organizations in the trade, each of which might contribute its share 
towards paying the rent. The idea of such a club is by no means a 
new one, but has not been pushed because of the lack of accommo¬ 
dations, but now that there are so many large buildings being erected 
down town, it would be a good time to give practical effect to it. 


The robbery of jewelers continues to go on without any apparent 
diminution from month to month. Never in the history of this 
journal has it been called upon to record so many losses to the jew¬ 
elry trade by robberies as during the past year. As the number of 
criminals is constantly increasing, the greater the number of persons 
who are on the lookout for opportunities to do their nefarious work, 
and so many more ingenious minds are at work evolving new methods 
for appropriating feloniously the property of others. Jewelry estab¬ 
lishments present special attractions to the criminal classes, and every 
professional thief, whatever his special method of “ getting in his 
work,” devotes more or less study to devising the best means of con¬ 
verting to his own uses the goods so conspicuously displayed in 
jewelry stores. The class of criminals most to be feared by dealers 
consists of expert burglars, as they work at night when there arc few 
persons abroad to molest them, and their success has demonstrated 
that they are equal to overcoming almost any obstacle opposed to 
them. Locks and bolts do not deter them, and burglar proof safes 
are seldom found to be proof against their skill and modern tools. 


and Horological Review. 


Burglars have lately given proof that they are very desperate, and 
not only ready to take great risks, but are also prepared to defend 
themselves, even to the extent of taking life if necessary to prevent 
their capture. They put a very cheap estimate upon the value of 
human life, and would not hesitate to kill a man if he interfered with 
their plans. Quite a number of dealers have suffered severe losses 
of late at the hands of burglars, and self-interest should impel all 
who have goods at risk to adopt every precaution available to pre¬ 
vent being similarly treated. Bolts and bars and strong safes are 
essential to this end, but in spite of these, robberies continue to occur. 
The individual dealer is seldom able to follow up the bold operators 
who have robbed him, for to do it successfully involves an expendi¬ 
ture of time and money which, coming on the heels of the loss of his 
goods, he can illy afford. As a consequence the thieves escape with 
their booty, and with it secure capital with which to continue their 
operations. Here is where the Security Alliance comes in and sup¬ 
plements the work of the individual. When a member of that organ¬ 
ization has been robbed by burglars, the Alliance immediately takes 
full charge of the case, employs the best detectives in the land, and 
never gives over the pursuit of the thieves until they are arrested and 
such goods recovered as have escaped destruction. It is well known 
by burglars that Pinkerton’s detectives are in the employ of the 
Alliance, and that any person who holds a certificate of membership 
therein has the right to call upon the detectives to prosecute those 
who have broken into his premises at any moment. So thoroughly 
have the detectives done their work, so unrelenting have they been 
in the pursuit of thieves and so energetic in their prosecution to con¬ 
viction, that burglars have a wholesome respect for the certificates 
issued by the Alliance. It is a fact established by the admissions of 
the burglars themselves, that several of them had recently laid all 
their plans to rob the store of a large dealer in the West, had 
appointed the night when it was to be done, when they saw hanging 
on his wall a certificate showing that he had just secured membership 
in the Alliance, and they at once abandoned their plans. How many 
other such instances hare occurred cannot, of course, be known, for 
burglars seldom tell of their plans; but there is evidence that’ the 
members of the Alliance have enjoyed wonderful immunity from the 
depredations of burglars. It is fair to attribute their escape from 
loss to the impression made upon the burglar class by the activity 
and persistency shown by the Alliance in their prosecution. With 
half a dozen of their number now paying the penalty of their crimes 
by serving long sentences in State Prison, their companions ha ve 
imbibed a wholesome fear of those who never relax in their efforts to 
punish those who rob members of the Alliance. While burglaries are 
so numerous and the perpetrators of them so desperate, no dealer 
can afford to be without this protection. 


The Interstate Commerce bill having been passed by both houses 
of Congress and signed by the President, is now the law of the land, 
and the doctrine is thus laid down that Congress is willing to assume’ 
the power conferred upon it by the Constitution, to “regulate com¬ 
merce between the States.” Heretofore it has been strenuously 
maintained that each State was supreme in the matter of commercial 
n n oc n; within its borders, and this position is conceded 
where such transactions are completed within the limits of any given 
State, but where commercial transactions extend over several States, 
it IS declared by this act that its regulation is solely the province of 
the national government. At least, that is the inference to be drawn 
from the fact that Congress has interfered in relation to the trans¬ 
portation of freight and passengers by railroads crossing several 
States. The present law is generally regarded as being only an enter¬ 
ing wedge to future legislation, which shall undertake more in detail 
the regulation of interstate commerce by the federal government. 
Then, if this point be'conceded, the claim will be made that if Con- 
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has aright to regulate commerce, it has also the right to 
egulate those articles that enter into commerce, and to prescribe 
es and regulations for the protection of the public. It may 
mtualiy come about that wc shall have laws regulating the manu- 
acture of all articles that are subjects of interstate commerce, pre- 
cribing penalties for misrepresentation and fraud regarding the 
uality of goods, preventing adulterations of food products, and even 
prohibiting robbery in the production of articles of luxury—requir- 
for instance, that eighteen karat gold shall be eighteen karats 
and not ten karats. Such laws would revolutionize our pro¬ 
ductive industries to a most wonderful extent, and the community at 
arge would be greatly benefitted. But the public would reap no 
greater advantages from laws prohibiting adulterations and misrepre¬ 
sentations than would those manufacturers who are desirous of doing 
an honest and legitimate business. In the jewelry trade, for instance, 
if fraud and misrepresentation were prohibited, and all goods had to 
be be made of honest metal, there would be nothing left for those 
disreputable manufacturers whose profits are made through deterio¬ 
rating the quality of their goods, and making them of metal inferior 
what their face calls for. We have always maintained that Con¬ 
gress had a right, under its power to regulate commerce between the 
States, to prescribe a standard for wrought gold goods, for flour, 
liquors or any other article that forms a part of interstate commerce, 
and we should not be surprised if it exercised that right at no distant 
day It will be a good thing for the legitimate j.ewelry trade when it 


for it, but the offer was refused. It is mounted as a brooch, 
surrounded by diamonds, a smaller sapphire forming a pendant to it. 
Some of our enterprising buyers for American importers of precious 
stones ought to make a special effort to secure this prize, for it would 
be more highly appreciated in America than any where else. 


Wells, Fargo & Co., have long been regarded as authority on 
the production of the precious metals in this country, and the 
annual statement prepared by Mr. Valentine for them are accepted 
as authority by all statisticians.. Their late statement makes 
the output of precious metals of all kinds for 1886 valued at 
$103,011,761, which includes the productions of British Columbia 
and the west coast of Mexico. This is over $13,000,000 in excess of 
the production of the previous year. But Mr. Valentine does, not 
include in his report all the precious metals that find their way into 
the United States, as a considerable finds its way here 
from Mexico, by railroad that does not enter into his 
calculations. For instance, while he credits Mexico with only 
about $2000000 of silver, the Bureau of Statistics give our 
imports of silver at $t 5 ,ooo,ooo. The increasein the gold production 
last year was $3,167,668 and of silver $7,620,252 over the production 
of 1885. During the past year the price of silver reached the lowest 
•point on record, the average for bullion during the year being 45a 
per ounce. From this average price it appears that the value of the 
bullion in a standard dollar is only about 75 cents—a nice little 
swindle on the people perpetrated by the government. 


One benefit that the trade will derive at once from the interstate 
ommerce bill when it goes into effect, will come from the enforce- 
nent of that clause regarding the “ long and short haul over which 
here has been so much discussion. It prohibits any railroad from 
harging more for carrying passengers and freight short distances 
han it does proportionately for long distances. For instance, if one 
vishes to go to Buffalo, the company can only charge a pro rata rate 
>n its rate to Chicago, instead of about two thirds as much to 
Buffalo as to Chicago. This will be a great advantage to travelers, 
vho are required by their business to buy tickets for places at short 
ntervals on their route at exorbitant prices. On the great through 
ines there are many places intervening between terminal points where 
■he road has no competition, and hence charges very high rates for 
passengers and freight to these points ; under the new law the rates 
will have to be proportionate to the through rate. I his will save 
many a dollar to those trade missionaries who are required to stop 
at every place on a long line of road. It will also affect them 
favorably in transporting their extra baggage, for which they are now 
required to pay exorbitant prices to points where there is no 
competition. But the railroad companies do not like this feature of 
the new law, and declares that it is calculated to break them up in 
business Well, if the present companies cannot live under such 
wholesome regulations, they had better offer their franchises at 
auction, and they will have no difficulty in finding purchasers who 
will take their chances under the law. 


A CORRESPONDENT of a foreign journal goes into raptures over 
what is claimed to be the most magnificent sapphire in the world 
which is the property of a noble Russian family It is descnbed as 
being over two inches in length, a inch and a half wide, and its color 
as being a rich azure. According to the correspondent, this peerless 
gem a few years ago was in the possession of a Parisian Jeweler, 
when one of the Rothschilds offered a million and a half of frances 


President Cleveland did a very wise thing when he vetoed what 
is known as the “ dependent pension bill.” Had this bill become a 
law it would have multiplied the number of pensioners for the 
government to provide for an hundred fold, and every camp 
follower, sutlers' assistant and officers’ servant that was in the army 
would have been an immediate applicant. It provided that anyone 
who had been in the army and was now or might become incompetent 
to support himself, should have a pension of $12 a mouth, and that 
anyone who was dependent upon the services of any soldier should 
likewise be entitled to a pension. The bill was offering a premium 
to incompetency, and for perjury and fraud, and would have saddled 
the country with a load of taxation that it is now impossible to 
contemplate. Senators and Members of Congress, anxious to 
conciliate the soldier element in their districts had not courage to 
oppose the bill, and so it passed, but President Cleveland, ignoring 
all political considerations, vetoed the iniquitous measure. I he 
writer of this paragraph had five years hard service in the war, and 
believes in pensioning such of the soldiers of the war as received 
honorable wounds or lost their heaUh in the service, but not in 
providing for all the bummers and camp followers that hung about 
the army to its constant discredit. Most of the soldiers of the war 
entered the service from motives of patriotism, but Congress has 
been trying ever since the war closed to put a mercenary value on 
their patriotism, and tempt them to become pensioners on the govern¬ 
ment No soldiers that ever wore uniform have been treated with 
the degree of liberality that this country has treated the soldiers of 
the army of the rebellion, and they would be satisfied with what they 
have received if the claim agents would let them alone. President 
Cleveland is entitled to a great amount of credit for sacrificing 
popularity to justice and a sense of duty to the people. 


There is no cessation of the complaints of retail dealers regarding 
the selling of goods to outsider by jobbers and manufacturers, and 
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the bazaar dealers who make leading features of jewelry are growing 

more numerous. This evil has reached such proportions that merely 
complaining about it will not remedy it. Dealers have got to make 
up their minds that there are certain persons who will sell goods to 
all comers, without inquiring whether they are in the trade or not, 
and devise some way of offsetting the evil. Just what they can do it 
is impossible for us to suggest, but we are of the opinion that each 
locality will have to meet the difficulty in its own way and according 
to the circumstances governing the case. We regard it as unfortunate 
that the jewelry trade should have drifted out of the legitimate 
channels to the extent it has, but the fact must be recognized that 
one branch of the trade has encouraged the upbilding of an extensive 
and very active competition for another branch to contend with. 
How the jobbers who sell to outsiders can expect the regular dealers 
who are their customers to pay their bills promptly, is more than we 
can understand, when they are taking the most effective means 
possible to deprive them of the customers on whom they depend 
for the wherewithal with which to pay their obligations. It is one 
of those problems that time alone can solve. 


of polishing the edges some months since, but for small jobs, like the 
one we are describing, lead wheels used with an ordinary polishinl 
lathe is about the best arrangement for this purpose, except one hal 
a special spindle fitted up, which would hardly pay for any persoJ 
not a practical optician. Still we have a good many cases of ‘ 
glasses which have or should have lenses with polished edges- 
sequently it is desirable to be “fixed" so as to do it. Concave lens 
especially, are far nicer in skeleton frames set in a groove ground iw, 
the glass than when the glass is ground to a beveled edge. We will 
first consider how to grind and polish the edges of a lens,'then tell 
how to groove it. In using a lead wheel, it is well to make it about 
5 inches in diameter and r inch thick. As such wheels, if made 
solid, would be unnecessarily heavy, we should cast it so it will be 
shaped in section as shown in fig. 3, where B represents the wheel, 
and* the lathe arbor or screw spindle of a polishing lathe. The 
recesses at d d can be cast in, but the concave edge at c is first turned 


Advice to Watchmakers’ Apprentices. 

1 HAS TWENTY YEARS AN THE BENCH. 

N REPAIRING spectacles and eye-glasses in this day 
we find many special lenses ground to a formula. 
Such lenses are necessarily expensive, and should be 
treated with extra care to prevent scratching and 
——;—changing. By changing I do not merely mean sub¬ 
stituting one lens for another; the care extends farther the same 
position of the individual lens to the eyes for which it is suited must 
be preserved. A safe way is to cement tissue paper on a lens we 
have to handle much. If we should have to grind the edges of the 
lens to fit new frames; tissue paper cut to near the size of the lens, 
and centered fast with shellac dissolved in alcohol until as thick as 
ordinary mucilage will thoroughly protect it. At fig. 1 is shown a 
lens, and the dotted line indicates about the size of the tissue paper 
to be applied. This method not only protects the glass from scratch¬ 
ing, but by simply marking the paper attached R and Z, we know 
which eye it is (right or left). In fact, tells us all we want to know 
top, bottom, which side of the lens goes outward, etc. For all ordi¬ 
nary purposes, then, paper stuck fast with gum arabic (mucilage) is 
quite sufficient, even when a lens has to go to the grindstone. The 
writer has seen so many cases of harm coming to special lenses, that 
he earnestly recommends using the protection described, and he sin¬ 
cerely believes that those persons (workmen) who may be required 
to pay 5 or 6 dollars for a special lens will agree with him. The 
gum and paper protection is so quickly applied and removed that all 
prudent workmen can well afford to use it. While the subject of 
grinding is mentioned, it is *e!l to speak of grinding to exact sizes. 
A lens should fit perfectly, not straining the frame, nor yet be loose 
to endanger faUmg out. In fitting by grinding it is difficult to judge 
perfectly when the lens is reduced to exactly the right size, by simply 
pressing the joint together with the fingers; but if we use a pair of 
cutting pliers, as shown in fig. 2, we can close down the joint per¬ 
fectly and judge of the security of the lens by taking the part indi¬ 
cated by the dotted lines surrounding the A with the thumb and 
finger, and feel if the lens is secure. We occasionally get to repair 
eye-glasses in which the mountings are applied to the lenses by holes 
drilled directly through the glass. This style is fast falling into dis¬ 
favor; yet we get them occasionally, and it might be well to speak 
briefly of their repair. Broken lenses, split out at the holes used for 
mounting, are the usual trouble. In such cases a new lens is the 
only cure. The requirements in a new lens are, first to grind and 
polish the lens on the edges, and then to drill the holes for attaching 
the nose piece, handle and catch. The writer described a method 


in. Lead combined with a little antimony, as in type metal, is better 
than pure lead, as it is a trifle harder and keeps its form longer. We 
first cut the lens into near the shape and size desired, then grind it 
on a grindstone to perfect form, leaving only the removal of the 
rough grindstone marks for the lead wheel B, with flour of emery 
and water. The polishing (for the emery only smooths and removes 
the coarser scratches), is done with a similar lead wheel and putty 
powder (oxide of tin) and water. In grinding with emery and water 
the glass should be protected, or the fine polish will be dimmed. The 
holes can be drilled with a hard steel drill, using turpentine to moisten 
the drill. It is best to drill from both sides, letting the holes meet in 
the middle; this will prevent splintering. When grinding with emery 
and polishing with putty powder, the lens should be kept moving 
with a sort of swinging motion to favor an even rounded surface 
The concave surface of the lead lap B at z will also favor this result. 
The lap or . wheel B does not require a very rapid motion. One of 
the important points in using a lead lapis to keep the emery supplied 
to the groove z in the wheel B. One of the best devices which has 
come to the notice of the writer is shown at D, fig. 4, and also sepa¬ 
rate at diagram D*. It is simply a small piece of % inch board 
shaped as shown, with about 4 holes at*, through which a number 
of strings of soft trapping yarn are drawn to form a brush or mop to 
hold the emery and water. We stir up 3 or 4 tablespoonsful of flour 
of emery in a tumbler of water, and dip the mop z into this mixture 
of emery and water and place it as shown in fig. 4, letting the lead 
wheel revolve in the direction of the arrows. The mop z not only 
serves to apply the emery and water, but also prevents an excess and 
does away with splashing almost perfectly. The piece of board D is 
simply laid on any convenient support like F, when a pin, as at /, 
will prevent it (Z>) from being dragged off by the wheel B. Such a 
mop can be used for some time without wearing much. As soon as 
the supply of water and emery begins to fail, z can again be dipped 
into the tumbler. The lens to be ground is held as shown at E 
When polishing, the lead wheel is changed and also the mop z, as it 
is important in all processes of polishing to avoid any grit such as 
emery; no matter how fine it is ground it will leave scratches behind 
it. Simply washing the lens E will clean it; but have a separate lead 
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wheel for grinding and polishing. Such lead wheels, using coarser 
emery, will do a very good and rapid job of rough grinding of lenses 
for fitting; hut they are not as good as a grindstone, only in some 
places one has not the room for a large grindstone; in such cases use 
a lead wheel io inches in diameter, or a wood wheel with a lead band 
or hoop cast on. The great objection to a wood wheel is it swells 
and distorts the lead band, making the wheel run untrue. In grinding 
lenses, which are ultimately to be grooved for skeleton frames, we 
grind the edge convex and polish it, leaving the groove for a subse¬ 
quent operation. The test of good workmanship in polished edge 
lenses is a rounded and polished edge, free from any flat unequal 
spots. Grooving the edge is done with a copper wheel and an equal¬ 
izing guide, to be described in my next communication. 


made of a round coil of gold rope, in the centre of which swings a 
pendant in antique pattern. Gold broaches in elaborate renaissance 
design, and set with colored stones, makes an ornament suitable for 
either brooch or pendant. 




It is a fact worthy of special mention, that despite new patterns 
which have come to the front in considerable numbers, insects and 
flowers continue to be favorite models for the workers in precious 
metals and gems. All winged insects figure more or less in the new 
brooches, especially such as employ gems in their settings. The 
wings furnish such an admirable background for the setting of small 
diamonds, while the bodies of the flies afford an equally advanta¬ 
geous disposal of oval shaped fancy stones. Topazes, opals and 
sapphires, are much used in these fly pins. Some are of large size, 
when they act in the capacity of brooch pendant or ornament for 
the hair. Some are small, and suited to the requisites of a scarf or 
bonnet pin. 


A Lacfy’s Rambles Among the Jewelers. 


The new goods out for the spring trade prove conclusively that 
large ornaments are coming into fashion again ; that brooches are a 
favorite and leading style in neck pins ; that bracelets and bangles 
can hardily be made fast enough to meet the demand for them ; that 
ladies' watches, while decreased in size, are more showy in effect 
than before for some years ; that finger rings are gaining in size ; 
that watch chains are no longer made after one pattern ; that earrings 
are at last a good selling article, and that both men and women are 
wearing jewelry in greater profusion than before in eight or ten 


Brooches, which are a leading article, not only in the finer classes 
of jewelry, but right on down to the rolled gold and fire gilt-pre¬ 
sent this spring in many instances, the quite round and oblong 
forms, which characterized the old time brooches, or breast pins, as 
these massive pieces were also termed These round pins, show a 
variety of finish ; sometimes they are of bright gold, with a star cut 
in the centre and a diamond or other gem set therein. Often they 
show a chased surface. Sometimes they are an open-work medalion 
in which appear plarinum decorations or small stones. Again the 
brooch takes on the form of a concave pheque and is delicately 
finished in bead work. 


Numbered with beautiful flower brooches is one that represents a * 
large lilly in diamonds, with golden anthers. The wild rose is a 
favorite flower in jewelry. One seen with bright gold leaves, was a 
perfect copy of nature's rose as regarded the form, the petals being 
curved and turned to a nicety. Occasionally the wild rose is even more 
literally copied by means of enameling. 


The clover leaf continues a favorite pattern in brooches, and is some¬ 
times produced in enamel with a long curving stem. A single 
flower, by the by, with a long graceful stem affords a stylish and 
fashionable pin. 


Numbered with other realistic subject copied in brooches and other 
neck pins, is the feather. A silver pin that was quite effective, simulated 
a fluffy feather on which lay a tiny Limoge picture. In this con¬ 
nection it may be well to describe some imported aigrettes for the 
hair, seen during the past month. One of these consisted of an 
aigirette of white ostrich feathers with a superb diamond butterfly 
settled in its center. In another a diamond humming bird was 
fixed in the midst of a bunch of blue plumes. 


But the brooches of to-day are by no means confined to regular 
round shapes, they take on a great diversity of forms and afford, 
therefore, a wide field for selection. An effective design in brooches 
is that which forms around one half of the brooch, a crescent decor- 
ation either of gems or enameled flowers, in which is set a round 
medalion, consisting sometimes of a miniature painting, sometimes 
of filigree work dotted with gems, and sometimes of a Limoges enamel 


Paris novelties in way of neck-pins that serve to diversify the 
jewelers stock, but not likely -to gain great popularity, are brooches 
that represent in gold, a visiting card, on which appears in diamond 
points the initials of the wearer. Decidedly French too, are crescents 
of gold, with the circular space filled in with a landscape or other 
picture in colored enamel. Of French origin are the pins that 
simulate birds of gay plumage, though our own manufacturers are 
making these in considerable numbers. 


Exceedingly attractive brooches, that gain their models from 
French jewelry, are miniature paintings mounted in a gold or silver 
framework in Louis XV. and XVI. pattern. A pretty brooch is 


Coming back to home productions, a new gem brooch worthy of 
mention, is composed of three gem-set crescents, gracefully inter- 
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locked. Another effective brooch, consists of three gold wheels with 
a different color stone set in the hub of each. The sunflower pin, 
by the by, is a favorite, and is very effective when the petals are of 
gold and a brown diamond rests in the center of the flower. 


A new gold brooch destined to become popular, has a counter¬ 
sunk center which is surrounded by a curved outer edge ; inside 
appears a knot of gold wire in which rests a diamond. A fancy 
pattern that is taking well is one which simulates a lace collar in 
pierced gold work, with a little cravat bow of pearls in the front. 


Before dismissing the subject of neck-pins, a word must be 
said about scarf-pins, now so indiscriminately worn by men and 
women, not only in neckties and bodices, but as ribbon and bonnet 
pins. A new idea in this direction is that of a series of pins, 
including six, eight or even more, each one of which, in tiny gems, 
represents a letter of the alphabet. Sometimes these letter-headed 
pins spell out a name, again it is the word “Souvenir” that is 
# formed when they are grouped together to fasten on a lace fichu or 
a corsage bouquet. 


Not only have large and ornate patterns in brooches come in again, 
but necklaces, both with and without pendants, are being made, sold 
and worn in large quantities; necklaces that do not depend on 
precious gems for their popularity, but on fine workmanship and 
artistic patterns. An effective pattern and one often worn over a 
velvet band is of gold or silver in flexible form, and with little 
pendants hanging from the main part; the larger portion of the 
design comes immediately in front and then tapers off towards the 
sides and back. A necklace of this description seen, with turquoise 
drops for pendants, was decidedly effective. Colored stones are 
used to advantage in these ornaments. It need hardly be told, how¬ 
ever, that when money is no object the favorite gems for necklaces 
arc now, as ever, diamonds and pearls. 


Pendants are, if possible, more worn than ever; and, as has 
before been told, a gem-set ornament not unfrequently serves one 
time as a brooch, and another as a pendant. Excepting that these 
ornaments are growing in size along with the brooches, there is little 
that is new to be said about them. A novelty seen, was in Renais¬ 
sance design, with a little diamond wheel in the centre, which, 
through some hidden mechanical contrivance, revolved rapidly 
showing off the gems to good effect. 


I he lavish use of jewelry has again brought about an increased 
demand for watches; nor is this all, there is an increased demand 
for watches in decorative cases. During the several seasons that 
jewelry was, so to speak, under a cloud, watches, representing a 
staple article, were, of course, worn by both sexes for the sake of 
convenience, but not at all for show, consequently these timepieces 
were for the most part in plain cases. Now all is different; not 
only are good time-keepers desired, but ornaments are required as well. 
It need hardly be told that our watchmakers and jewelers, ever on 
the alert to please tfie public, have gotten out for the spring trade 
a widely diversified stock in this direction. Importers too, have 
been busy, and there lies to-day in the show-cases of our leading 
New York houses, some of the most costly and beautiful watches 
ever befere placed on the American market. The imported ones 
copy largely the watches worn by court celebrities in the times of Louis 
XV. and Louis XVI. American manufacturers have expended on their 
watch cases no end of ingenuity and fine work. So, taking the 
present stock with its foreign and home productions, fastidious 
indeed, must be the woman who cannot find exactly what she wants in 
this line. It is not possible to enumerate even the numerous styles 
of decoration to be found on the cases to-day of watches designed for 
ladies wear, much less, attempt a full description. Mention must 
be made, however, of a few of the leading styles in the finest classes 
of watches. An exceedingly rich effect is gained in open face cases, 
the backs of which are thickly set with small diamonds of uniform 
size and brilliancy, so that no gold shows. These watches have 
blue enameled dials, with gold hands and gold numerals. A chain 
admirably adopted to wear with the above style of watch is formed 
of two strands of exceedingly small links fastened together by a 
slide covered with diamonds, and terminating with swivel at one 
end and bar at the other, both set with diamonds. 


Very pretty necklaces of gold are out this spring in fret-work 
balls. These necklaces, while simple and comparatively inexpensive, 
are decidedly effective and will doubtless have a run. 


There is a large demand for silver necklaces of slender construc¬ 
tion, to be worn over velvet bands. A circlet of forget-me-nots in 
blue enamel, or tiny dasies in white enamel, are very effective when 
mounted on dark velvet neck ribbons. The fashion continues for 
both gold and silver bead necklaces, and then there are silver neck¬ 
laces and dog collars in quite elaborate pattern, and closely fitting 
about the throat. 


A necklace in favor with quite young ladies consists of a simple 
gold chain at the back and sides, while the front is composed of 
gold tassel-like pendants set with turquoise or small pearls. 


Small watches in slightly bulging cases, and having open faces, are 
just now in great demand. Many of these show cases elaborately 
enameled in colors ; again the cases are etched ; sometimes appears 
elaborate chasing, and yet again the cases are quite plain. Small 
semi-hunter cases, which, by-the-by, are decidedly fashionable, are 
many of them gem-set. When set with fine gems, plain gold cases 
are provided, in which to place the more gorgeous watch, when a 
plain one is desired ; an arrangement that affords two watches in one. 


A very beautiful watch is one, on the case of which appears a 
picture in Limoge enamel surrounded by a wreath composed of gold 
leaves, thickly dotted with flowers represented by turquoises and 
pearls. It may be of interest to know that the chain made to 
accompany this watch is a short one, in what is familiarly known as 
the fancy vest pattern; only, instead of terminating with a bar, 
there is a small pin attached, on which appears a picture in Limoge 
enamel similar to the one on the watch case, and like it, surrounded 
by a wreath of turquoises and pearls. 









H A uecided novelty is a watch case, in the back of which is set 
Sardonyx cut in intaglio, after the fashion of an elegant seal ring, 
the seal in a watch fob. 
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not only because it is ingenious but because it is also convenient and 
economical, affording as it does a pair of bracelets and a dog collar 
in one article. There is also an attachment that converts the dog 
collar into a drop necklace. 


T„ ERE are many exceedingly attractive watches in less expensive 
U sui for instance, as one in a chased case on which appears 
graceful sprig of blue forget-me-nots in enamel. 


Quite new in way of watches for mourning are those in semi¬ 
hunter cases of gold, enameled with black, and having black dials 
on which appear the numerals in white, l'he chains made to wear 
with these mourning watches are in queen pattern, and show alter¬ 
nate links of gold and black enamel with an enameled cube or ball 
for pendant. 


A WATCH CHAIN for ladies wear, that borrows ideas from both the new 
-Empress" and the old favorite Queen, is quite short with ,ai swivel 
at one end for the watch, while at the other is a small, but decora¬ 
tive pin from which depends a short chain terminating with a ball 
One of this style of chain seen, had a seal in place of the ball for t 
pendant. 


A CHAIN for gentlemen, to be seen in the reta. houses uptown 
that cater to a fine trade, is a double one with swivel on one end for 
a gold pencil, and on the other for the watch; while from the bar in 
the center swings a short chain, to which is attached a seal or an 
antique coin. 


There is an increased demand for Roman gold chains for ladies’ 
wear. While the Queen remains popular, many other watch chains 
are seen being for the most part modifications of the fancy vest 
chain As has been before told, there is quite a disposition to watch- 
pins on the chains, in place of a bar. These pins are, many of 
them, quite beautiful, and, as a rule, show the same style of finish and 
decoration as appears on the watch cases. Quite a number of vest 
chains for ladies' wear have been seen the past month made of two 
strands of fine gold wire connected by one or more slides A pleas¬ 
ing pendant seen on a Queen chain, simulated, in gold and pearls, a 
basket of eggs. 


Rings are not only worn in great profusion but are >n mapy 
instances much more showy in effect than formerly. While small 
clusters are preferred by many ladies, large clusters appear; so do 
large settings in other forms. A unique ring, and at the same time 
decidedly decorative one, is made with an over-lapping shank, each 
end of which is finished with a square block of small diamonds in the 
center of which appears a large colored stone. This pattern provides 
a setting-or top-piece-to the ring that occupies nearly all the space 
on the finger below the second joint. Another oddity, in form of a 
ring with over-lapping ends, is one in which is set a diamond, cut in 
the ordinary style, with a fancy stone that furnishes a perfect cube 
of color. Colored pearls, for which there appears to be a large de¬ 
mand-are much worn in finger rings, a favorite design being a large 
fine jewel surrounded by small but fine diamonds. 1 he opal, it need 
hardly be told, is largely employed in rings as the center stone for a 
round or ob'ong cluster. An effective ring seen recently was se 
with a diamond shaped turquoise of exquisite color, surrounded by 
a border of brilliants. 


Bracelets are worn more than ever, and are out in a great variety 
of design. New ones show a limoge enamel picture surrounded by 
pearls. A pretty conceit in way of a bracelet was a flexible one of 
rubies, divided by glittering lines of diamonds. 


No revival has, perhaps, brought greater joy to the jeweler’s heart 
than the one that makes earrings again fashionable. The new spring 
goods include increased numbers of these ornaments, not only in 
exclusive fine goods but in the cheaper grades as well. In fine ] =«- 
elry there is a decided fancy evinced for colored pearls, especially 
those of large size, for earrings. I-arge gray pearls are prized for the 
purpose. ■ A pair seen were set with a diamond at the top of the 
pearl so as to conceal the gold hook. Sapphires, emeialds and 
rubies are much used as the center stones for cluster earrings; these 
are as a rule encircled with diamonds. Screw earrings are still worn, 
so are flower earrings. Open work balls, carved balls, bright balls 
are all favorites. A new pattern consists of little balls of gold, sur¬ 
rounded by a band of bead ornamentation. 


Exceedingly popular for belt sexes are the woven and braided 
watch chains. These show a diversity of pattern; some are long 
links of braided gold wire, while others are delicate woven ropes 
of gold. This woven work presents continuous links that require no 
solder in the production of an entire chain. Quite new are t e 
woven bracelets that show a bright gold band beneath their flexible 
meshes. These bracelets possess furthermore the improvement of an 
extension snap that recommends itself to all who see it. The manu¬ 
facturers of this woven and braided chain woik have introduced for 
the spring trade, a combination bracelet, that is deserving of mention 


As regards sleeve buttons, there is not much that is new to be told. 
Both styles are in demand, here both are made. The sleeve-links 

appear to be rather smaller than were those of last year and there is a 
tendency to cross match these. Some very pretty single buttons are 
mounted with onyx and sardonyx seals. Buttons with counter-sunk 
centers and carved outer-edges are new attractions. 


The moonstone continues to keep its hold on the public favor 
In finer classes of jewelry it appaars for the most part to thti form o 
balls. Very pretty rings seen were simple gold wire ones finished at 
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the top with three moonstone balls so set as to . • ■ 

ry pretty necklaces made of continuous blocks of 
ringed together with silver settings. moonstone 
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o the “Fingerhuter " or Thimblt 


fo ; apopu,ar trade * 

brooch. 3 ln the center of which appear moTnstone he'd! dre'ssedTn 

i™in th S - r "r h0, '" d " eadS - ° f “tone, sets for „ kp i" 
are new m thts hne of goods and it is thought will se ll well 


White stone goods are out in nil ,i,„ 
of note that the number of brooches are greatly onUie^ “ '* WOr "’ y 
large number of the rolled gold and cold front n p H ease - A 
the round and ova. shapes ^ h 


which we find'a direct alius 
maker.” 

*.<■>* i, im ' ~ -vmt i 1 

du ” d in "* o ’*“ i ou ■ 

“ *“ ss Messin 8 inach ich Fingerhut 
Blechwcss. werden im Feuer g'lm, 

Dann in das Eysen ncin getrieben, 

Darnach Ldchlein derein gehieb’n. 

Gar mancherley Art, eng tint! wait 
Fur Schuster und Schneider Cereit, 

D» r il»^““bin." 

1 RAXSl.Ario.\'.—of brass I make Thinthlcs hv a-. 

and then forced hollow “ , y CU " lng d,slts “““M i" Ihe fire, 

make them of various shapes narrow 7!, ?\ rOV ' ded wi,h sinks. I 

at °; : himbies 

disks of brass plates into an ironVmf. by / orc,ng annea l«I 
duced, the sinks for tak^g hold 0/^ "7 ^ h ° ,,OW is P r °' 

with small punches ? H head of the needle were made 

Dr. George Wirth in Mnn.Vh » ^ reproduced in fac-simile by 
mended ,0 all connoisseurs of ’oldTndus’tr^ ZZ '“T? 


So long as fashion prescribes the wearing of crape and bond ■ 
in times of mourning, so long will there I,. ,, ‘ d bon, hazine 

and fashionable, and both are out in new and m a des,rable 
second mourning, hematite still funrshes the dod^IsT In 

consequently hematite jewelry is shown along with otheTsonf i “"n 
the desirable patterns. b other sor ‘ s m all 


c..» . 
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History of the Thimble. 

BY HERMAN BUSH. 

NENT a bi-cemary celebration, held in October ,88 a 

_ I y ° ,mg g0ldsmith - and made in the first instance for 

its orSHke" maJ 6 f T r * hi * fairand "^‘rictus 

bits : s “i;sTkifr *** «•»-* • 

Hoher untl Niitrig., GeisUidwr un.1 W ur ^ ^ Slande auflr b'b-:n 


The famous Amsterdam goldsmith, Nicholas van Bene h , a 

tb^fr.“s; a rrrT“”'^ :rJ 

*■«" “I" by .. 

crowd around him: ° m announce to the 

" [ Ch h“ gut Schnur fQrs Unterhemd, 

Auch hub ich Nadeln, Bom „„d Ktatm 
F.^nhun. Taschen und SchUchtel viel 
Hefllcin und HSklcin wie man will.” 
raANsi.ATtov.—I have good tape for the chemise and liken' 

“ikeri:;.“'' ta8, “ ,d b “‘*‘ “«"y. h."d.«and ho".r, aT-yXy 
In the Royal Library at Wiesbaden, Germanv is a 

In’™ m 3 S ‘ fied ’ ist ° f ,rades P ub]ished « ‘hat year 
In recent years numerous attempts have been made to overcome 








he almost universal complaint that every shopkeeper selling thimbles 
Pis only too familiar with, that silver thimbles are not as semceable as 
Uesired, by having too little resisting power when b ™“ght into da y 
use with the needle ; stone ends have been introduced, and steel o 
also, each in turn been condemned, as they were found to ^ u^ess 
to the great majority of wearers who use the side of the thimble 

To meet these objections, an idea was conceived by a practical 
manufacturer of silverware in England, by Mr Charles Horner , 
make a thimble on the principle that may be best des.nbed 
Armour Plated Silver Thimble, which is made of three separate parts 
closely wedged together ; the inner and outer parts being silver and 
the intermediate steel; of an average weight of 4 dwts., be.ngj dwts^ 
of silver to 1 dwt. of steel. They are all three struck up together by 
special machinery made for the put pose, producing a solid resisting 
power against impenetrability of the needle that justifies the statement 
of “ Armour Plated," and are for durability unequalled and pre-emi- 

' These thimbles are made in all the different sizes, every one plainly 
numbered, as are required for the fingers of children or adults, and 
may be had either in plain finish or richly chased, and engraved in 
various designs. 
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The following list of patents relating lo the jewelry interests, granted by the U. 
s. Patent Office during the past month, is specially reported .0 *££«£££ 
a c - co,>ics ° f 


5 „ 6 _Watch Safeguard. S. C. Watts, New York N. Y. 

355,403—Watch, Stop. A. Lecoultre, Brassus, Vaud, Switzerland. 
Issue of January II, 1887. 

356,069—Clock, Primary Electric. V. Himmer, Assignor to 
Standard Electric Clock Company, New York, N. Y. 

355.gzo-Clocks, Circuit Breaker for Primary Electric. V Him¬ 
mer 5 Assignor to Standard Electric Clock Company, New York, N. Y 
355,75 2 °—Watch, Stem Winding. J. Bachner, Assignor to Himself 

and G. A. Harmount, Chicago, Ill. ._ 

356,021—Watch, Stem Winding and Setting. W. H. Wells, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 

Issue of January 18, 18X7. 

356,423—Cuff Button. F. J. Patten, Fort Sidney, Nebraska. 
356,189—Timepieces, Escapement for. R. J. Clay and W. Han¬ 
son Jersey City, N. J., and Brooklyn, N. Y. 

3 5 b,,34—Watch, Stem Winding and Setting. F. J. Johnson, 

^Sfi^-Watch, Stop. A. F. Goy-Blanc, Geneva, Switzerland. 
Issue of January 25, 1887. 

3 S 6,6 05 -Clock Alarm, Electric. M. M. Smith and F. P. Jones, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

• Issue of February /, 1887. 

356,802-Mainspring Winder. J. Starke, Waltham Mass. 

356862—Watch Crowns, Manufacture of. C. H. Yarnngton, 
Assignor to Cheshire Watch Company, Cheshire, Conn. 

35 7 , oo 6—Watchmakers’ Material, Case for. G. Hoffmann, 
Lebanon, Ill. 

Issue of February 8, 1887. 

„8-Button, Collar. L. Baer, San Francisco, Cal. 
f 5 7 7 ;3 5 73 _Ciock, Programme Alarm. E. Cushing, San Francisco, 


Issue of December 14, 1886. 

3,4 278-Bracelet, Clasp. K. Wallinger, New York, N. Y. 

354,122—Clock. B. F. Flint, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

354 3 4 6-Clock, Calendar. S. W. Ralph, Wacca, Ohio. 

354,5 2 5—Clocks, Circuit Breaker for Electric. V. Himmer, New 

Y °3 S k 4 283—Watch Regulator. P. H. Wheeler, Columbus, Ohio. 
354 > o8 3 —Watch, Stem Winding and Setting. J. Bechner, Chicago, 

II1 3S4 ,084—Watch, Stop. J. Bechner, Chicago, Ill. 

Issue of December 21, 1886. 

3,47,6-Bracelet. S. D. Mason, Attleboro Falls, Mass. 

354,666—Watches, Combined Dust Ring and Case Spring for. S. 
L. Stufft, Scottsdale, Penn. 

Issue of December 28,1886. 

355,077-Ear Rings, Ear Wire for. L. Dreyfus, New Orleans La. 
355,144_Watch Crown Cores, Device for Capping. A. C. Dalzell, 

N 3 W 55°o93-Watch Regulator. J. C. Lavesseur, Milianah, Algeria. 
Issue of January 4,1887. 

35S 46,-Clock, Twenty-four Hour. E. W. Morton, White Plains, 

N Y Assignor to A. McCullough, Ontario, Canada 

355 > 434 _Clock Winding Attachment, Electric. J. Broich and . 

E 3^,404^0 MkwSngDevice. L. Lefevre and H. Pallut, Paris, 
Fr ^ e 6s4 __C,ock Works, Manufacture of Shafts andlPinions for. 

"Lent Box. C. K. Colby, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ca 35 7 39 8—Watch Balances, Machine for Drilling, etc. A. E. Marsh, 
Newton, Mass. 

357,395-Watch Case. J. C. Landmann, Eureka, Nev. 

357,195—Watch Case Pendant. C. K. Giles, Chicago, Ill. 

■ 3 . 7 399—Watch Protector. M. Marx, New York, N. Y. 

387,333—Watch Regulator. A. Platt, Brooklyn, N Y. 

2 ,o—Watch, Stem Winding. E. Kuhn, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

357,3 22 _Watch, Stem Winding and Setting. J. Johnson, Baton 

Rouge, La. 


» A Complete History of Watch and Clock 
Making in America. 

[By Chas. S. Crossman.] 

Number Nine. 

Continued from page 16. 

he CORNEI.l. WATCH COMPANY, OF SAN FRANCISCO, AND THE 
CALIFORNIA WATCH COMPANY. 

WAS stated at the close of the history of the Cornell 
Watch Company, of Chicago, Mr. Paul Cornell con¬ 
cluded to dispose of the Chicago Company's plant, 
and this he succeeded in doing in the latter part of 
1874, the Cornell Watch Company, of San Francisco, 

Mr Wm C. Ralston, cashier of the Bank of California, Pres ident, 
Oliver Eldridge, Vice-President; James Cox, Secretary; and the 
Bank’of California, Treasurer. The aarue of ,h. Corn ell 
was still retained, as Mr. Cornell was one of the stockholders, and 
still retained the general management of the company s business 

“"The employees, to the number of sixty, made com racU withjhe 
• Copyright by Chas. S. Crossmaii, 1885. 
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new company and arrived in San Francisco Dec. 3( 1874, after hav- 
S* 1 • ** the P'— of which were nofapp^nT* ^ 
of them, as the transportat.on which the company had provided was 
not in Pullman palace cars. 

Owing to poor management the employees were idle for about six 

dated'from “T* I" San Francisc °’ bu ‘ as ‘heir contracts 

dated from the time they left Grand Crossing the loss was on the 
company. They did not erect a factory building in San Francisco 
but rented part of a large building on 4 th street, between Harrison 
and Bryant streets. It had formerly been used as a carriage factory, 
Company 31 OCCU P ied b X the West Coast Furniture 

The main part of the building was of brick, 3 stories in height 
having a frontage of 60 feet on 4 th street, with an L built of wood 
which ran 150 feet through to Bryant street. 

The Furniture Company continued to occupy the L part while the 
Watch Company occupied the main or brick portion. The factory 
opened in San Francisco with J. L. Kidder, Superintendent, and the 
foHowing named gentlemen in charge of the various departments: 
John R. Bigelow, master watchmaker; and H. A Kendrick master 
mechanic; Frank Styles was foreman of the pinion room; John 
Lucas, plate room; C. M. Brown, pinion finishing; W. E. Piper flat 
steel and screw making; Alphonzo Jackson, jeweling; Chas. Borland, 
balance making. Mr. Borland was soon afterwards drowned in the 
bay with two others while out fishing. Thos. Pierson, gilding; 
Albert I roller, springing and finishing. The movements were the 
same as those made at Chicago, with the one exception of having a 
solid pillar plate instead of a false plate. The company also adopted 
the use of numbers instead of names for their movements. The 
numbered movements were engraved, “Cornell Watch Co., San 
Francisco, and had a small number on the barrel bridge for dealers 
to designate the grades by. About an equal number of key and 
stem wind movements were produced. The company, after they got 
fairly started, had about 100 operatives and made on an average it 
movements per day, which they sold directly to the retail trade 
Right here a word is in order with reference to the “famous 
strike caused by the introduction of Chinese cheap labor. It had 
been the intention of the company to employ Chinese labor in some 

“L° f J T k ’ T the empl ° yees raised ^nuous objections. 
The strike virtually took place before the Chinamen were employed 
and when only the machinery was set up. Being told by tlufman 
agement of the company that Chinese would be employed as soon as 
the factory was in running order, the employees struck. The strike 
lasted ten days. A compromise was the result, by which it was 
agreed that the company should only employ Chinese labor to do the 
rough work around the factory. 

No Chinamen were therefore employed, except two or three as 
porters, and one or two on the “flat steel job - in the most menial 
capacity. The employees objected even to a Chinese porter, and the 
Mongolians did not lead a happy life there. One of them was laid 
out by a large box falling down stairs on him, and another had his 
hand injured in the freight elevator by its being drawn up too quickly 
It was, in fact, too lively for them and they soon left. None were 
employed after that, and the idea of employing Chinese cheap labor 
to make watches soon died out. At the time of the strike, however, 
several watch companies in the East were offering the employees 
good wages and assistance to return, and this, doubtless, had its effect 
. m gaming the day so easily for them. 

The company built considerable new machinery and made a fine 
exhibit at the Mechanics’ Fair in 1875. This fair, which is held in 
San Francisco every year, it may be said, is one of the “ institutions " 
of the Pacific Coast and is very largely attended. The company had 
quite a number of lathes in operation during the Exposition. The 
exhibit was arranged by and placed in charge of Mr. J. K. Bigelow 
The company were handicapped to quite an extent for want of cap- 
bu ‘ “ anaf 5 ed t0 P a X their employees up to November, 1875, 
when Mr. Ralston, the famous bank cashier, committed suicide. He 
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™t«e b rs en ,o h a e ° f - he Wb °’ e C “> and his trough, 

matters to a sudden crisis. A reorganization was effected a few 
days after, a Mr. Godly being elected President. 

account*^ 11111 !? tl0n ° f affairs of the com P an y showed a bank 

zr.“- - p ■« 

rnovemf' encya “ ents were made on the stockholders. The 
but it mus S t°be H7h red,SP ° Sed0f ‘° dealers " ho would buy them, 
Pacific , cf ’ ey Were n0t P°P ular "dth the trade on the 
the new Presided meT 6 " C T pan >'' virtuall >' die d with Mr. Ralston, 
company aaa > at - n g » settling up the affairs of the 

As the company now possessed no capital they were forced to sus 
pend operations. This was done the middle of January “J At 
tms time the new management found themselves indebted to the 
employees for salary from the time they assumed control of affairs 

ever w T- Ra ' St ° n ' S death ’ They mana S ed < b °^ 

, pay two weeks wages to the operatives in cash and the 
balance of the amount in watch movements. Those who had move- 
th e "I S ?“ U H 8 H COU J d ra,s f m <mey to get “back to the States," but 
those who did not had to be content to remain 
A new company called the California Watch Company was soon 
organized, composed in part of the stockholders of the defunct Cor- 
nell Company and in part of new ones taken in. Conspicuous among 
the new stockholders were Messrs. N. W. Spaulding, a manufacture! 
Bank- U A r w"co„ A ' R °. mel . sber S’ H ’ T ’ Graves, cashier of Masonic 
n m _? " S ’ Who became Bl,siness Manager, and V. Hage- 
* ° akland ’ Wh ° was made General Selling Agent. Mr. Cor- 
,, a not connected with this company. He returned to Chicago 
dem'' and M ng r aS ? Presiden ‘> Mr - Irvin 8 Scott, Vice-Presi- 
DWe’car and Treasu « r - The Board of 

Donoh consisted of the officers together with Messrs. Peter 
Donohue, Oliver Eldndge, and A. Romelsberg. 

The California Company had a nominal capital of Saco 000. It 
was indeed P rmci Pally on paper, the amount paid in being small. 

I he new company began to cast about for a suitable location, and 
first thought of settling at San Leandro, as they had offers ofpecuni- 

trrr. r quarter ’ bUt they finally «*ecided on Berkely, 
Where he State University ,s situated. It was one of the surburbs of 
the City of Oakland. Some of the residents of that locality had 
formed a company called the Berkely Land and Town Improvement 
Association and among the stockholders of this company were found 
some to subscribe towards a fund for erecting a watch factory, which 
was at once commenced. The company occupied the 4 th street 
building meantime. 

By the month of March, ,876. the new building was sufficiently 

oldTlmel/f r hine Sh ° P ' Which WaS moved fr ° m ^e 

old Cornell factory to Berkely. The remainder of the building was 

completed in a few weeks. The factory was of red wood, ,25 x 4 o 
feet, three stories high. It was well lighted, and finely located on the 
San Pablo road, overlooking the Bay of San Francisco • a most 
delightful spot, as the writer can attest. The building cost $20,000 the 
amount being subscribed in part by the residents of Berkely, ’and 
those interested in the Land Association, 80 acres of land were also 
donated by this company. 

The movements were, of course, the same as those made by the 
two Cornell Companies, except the engraving. The California Com¬ 
pany also made a general line of cases, both gold and silver. They 
bought a nice line of machinery for the purpose, which they com¬ 
menced to operate before their removal from San Francisco 
Owing to the small amount of capital which had been paid in the 
company soon found themselves in financial straits, and were unable 
to pay their employees in money, so they adopted the plan of paying 
them in watches of the company’s make, and in orders on variou! 
s ores in the city of Oakland, the workmen trading the watches, and 
orders to the merchants for dry goods, grocej, r . etc., as best they 
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it unusual 


could The writer recollects towards the last, that it wi 
■ ri mpn to come into the house where he was .- 

Employed in San Francisco, and offer the watches to the proprietors at 

half their former price ; but few of the dealers care “ e 
them. That had been the company's greatest trouble from the start 
The watches were not popular with the trade “ on the coast, and 
there was no other outlet for them. 

One person wasfound, however, who believed in 
It was Mrs. Higgins, who kept the Post-office at .Berkely, and also a 
small grocery and provision store. She did a thriving business, 
trading “ turnips for turnips,” thinking she would be able to realize 
largely on her investment. Finding no sale for her horological ac - 
mulation, she commissioned her husband to dispose of them Mr 
Higgins, who was captain of a sailing vessel, thought he could find a 
market for them, and took them to Australia, but he me with no bet¬ 
ter success, and was obliged to bring them back. At last accounts 

they still remained in the Higgins family. 

One of the old employees of the California Company said that white 
they had script of the company he did not restrict h,s w.feas to 
household expenses, provided she was able to-pay in script for any¬ 
thing she purchased. . , , 

The merchants, however, refused to take the orders, and work at 
the factory was brought to a close early in the summer of .Syfi l he 
company had been building new tools and machinery from the 
and at the time of closing, were just about ready to manufacture 
watches on a larger scale. 

The factory was closed at the time we have just mentioned, and 
the machinery then laid idle in the Berkely factory until January 
1877 when Mr. Albert Trailer bought the unfinished material, leased 
the building and machinery for four months, and proceeded to finish 
up the watches in process of manufacture, he having obtained a con¬ 
tract from Messrs. Glickauf & Newhouse.of San Francisco by which 
they agreed to take all the movements as soon as completed^ By May 
u nooriu <>11 the vp, and he^ moved to San 

Francisco to finish up, as at the date just mentioned the mortgage 
on the factory, held by Mr. Peter Donohue, who had advanced money 
to finish it fell due, and the subscriptions and land given by the 
Berkely Land Association had been made conditional upon the fac- 
fory runnfng a certain length of time, which feat had no. been accom¬ 
plished, so the land and building reverted to the Land Company. They 
paid the mortgage and took possession of the property, >" c ' u *ng ** 
machinery as well. They held the latter for a long time, but finally 
sold it to the Independent Watch Company, of Fredoma, N. 1 ■ 

The opening of the factory during the four months was a great 
boon to many of the old employees, who had been obliged to stay in 
California, and in many instances take up occupations quite foreign 
to their former one. They were now able to return East. The 
building was used as a shoe factory .after it passed back into the hands 
of the Land Company, and the State Legislature annuled the charter 
of the California Watch Company, and thus it became a ,h mgofffie 
past, and the eventful career of the Newark-Cornell-Cal.forn.a 
Watch Company was forever ended. 

(To be Continued .) 


Circular as I could not do without it. I see a good deal complaint 
by the retail jewelers of dry goods and fancy goods dealers inter¬ 
fering with their trade. I have had here the same trouble Irre¬ 
sponsible drummers have been coming up here and selmg; to. every 
merchant and peanut store they can find, and what I have done s 
this : I quit buying from those wholesale houses who sold to out- 
eiHers and then to get even with the merchants here I laid in a nice 
stock of stationery and perfumery, also Christmas goods and toys o 
all kinds, and I must say that I made those storekeepers so sick that 
they have had enough of jewelry. 

As to profits I am selling this extra stock a good deal lower than 
the stores and still make a good profit, white stationery is something 

which almost everybody uses, even the children, while much is con¬ 
sumed in the schools. I try to supply them all. 

We have here the same trouble with those high-toned drummers 
who are selling to everybody and don't care whether the man is good 


FIGHTING OUTSIDERS WITH FIRE. 

To the Editor of Th' Jewelers' Circular: 

Enclosed please find check for two dollars for the renewal of 


eler for a silverware manufacturer came through here and 
to . vn to a e rocery store and then to a rival of mine close 
by. I happened to be out of town; from the dealer mcodfish he got 
hfs money, but the grocer is so sick of siWerware Aat I think the 
traveler Will never be able to sell him another bill. As to my rival, 

I thffik he didn't pay a cent for his goods. I can cite lots of instances 
of this kind but I, ry to get even w^J^ ^ 

I ,SR, L. Feibush. 

Fort Jones, Jan. 3d, 1887- 

outsiders AND THE HOLIDAY TRADE. 

To the Editor of the Jewelers'Circular : 

We renew our subscription to The Crcular with pleasure, and 
inclosed please find cash in payment for the coming volume, No. 

X White trade was quite favorable with us for the past year, yet it 
would probably have been much better, especially so during the holi¬ 
day season, were it not that at that time every dry goods and clothing 
house in town, besides some grocers and a book store, put in more or 
less of jewelry, silverware, clocks and watches, crockery houses doing 
the same We certainly appreciate this state of things, and in imag- 
imtion see our store converted into a bazaar where you not only find 
he regular jeweler's goods, but fit yourselves with suits of clothing, 
buy your crockery and lamps, get your St Louis flour sugar, tea, 
coffee, etc., white, at the same time, one might purchase food for the 
mind by an investment in the book line, from a six cent a manae to 
a fine edition of poems, and silks, linens, cottons, woolens, toboggan 
suits, underwear and notions would help to fill up. • 

Now dear Circular, isn't it pleasant .0 contemplate? Free 
country, you know." “Survival of the fittest” doctrine abroad. 
Many remedies are suggested, but too much doctormgoftenerkills 
than cures We don't suggest, we only know that this state of things 
is brought about more by meddling jobbers and avaricious * C ' 

turers than by the storekeepers themselves. We note that 
a firm in Providence ,^ R '^ - 

S etc.on^sMe under cover of drygoods, clothing, grocer and 
hook houses in this town. Is this wholesaling, please ? 1 hese goods 

^e not bought, but are the property of the above named house and 
sold at reuilon commission. Is such a house a member of the 
W-uch Case and Movement combination ? If not, it seems to . 
combffiadonEither do business loosely or some one in 
nlavs into their hands, for it don't seem possible to us that they can 
haJe anv standing in the combination, as they are not strictly jobbers 
ffi vatch and jewelry, but carry fancy goods, shirts, cigars and 
rabreco docks, jewelry! watches etc. If. you have any means^ 0 
knowing whether they belong to the combination or »°t we wouia, 

. simple as those of the Heathen Chinee whose smile was childlike 
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and bland They gobbled up one jewelry store here las. spring 
and wh.le the jeweler lost his business, his creditors, who furnished 
his last stock, lost their accounts, which went into their man 
under mortgage sale. Truly the way of some wholesale houses in 
doing a jobbing business excites our admiration. 

E. VV. B. & Co. 

in S!in communication comes to us from a well known jeweler 
n Rh° de Island but, as requested, we withhold his name and address. 
m 6 , d * preSem ’ Until we can further investigate the 

matter, the name of the Providence firm which he gives in full. The 
character of the writer of the letter is a guarantee that his statement 
of facts is correct but it is only fair to let the other side be heard if 
thefirm implicated desires to assume the responsibility of so doing. 
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Executive Committee, held at the Alliance office February ,r a vote 
of thanks was tendered to The Jewelers’ Circular Publishing Co. fo 
them able article relative to the Alliance, in the journal of las 
Yours resp’t’y, C . C. Champenois, 


A JEWELERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
To the Editor of the Jewelers' Circular: 

Your article in the February number in relation to insurance of 
nr fi hi ™ 1 fi " d VCry lnteresting ' and 1 h °l ,£ >' w>U also prove 

muhiiffi 6 SemenCe !n thC artide says that “ a j^’elers’ 

mutua! fire insurance company is a probability." I sincerely hope 

!hl S n ,S h S0 ’| a !l C ° mpany ° f this sort is formed on a sound ^sis I 
shall be glad to insure my stock in it. 

You speak about 6o cents as being a high rate. My location here 
is considered a first-class risk and we pay 75 cents. 

If anything toward forming a company is done will you kindly 
inform me about ,t ? W. W. Mansfield. 

Portland, Me., Feb. 4, 1887. 

KIND WORDS DULY APPRECIATED. 

The following are among business letters recently received by us 
and the writers will please accept our thanks for their kind expres- 
sions of good will. v 

“ Enclosed find postal note for subscription to your valuable journal 
we find many items of instruction and would not be -itho— '* un- 
double the amount. Yours trulv ' • ■. Barss & Son." 

“ Enclosed I send two dollar- P a y for The Jewelers’ Circular. 

It is the best journal I e- ” f* w > and as long as I can raise the two 
dollars I am bound [' ave j ( - I have taken it now over eight years 
and cannot w ” do wlthout it. I am yours truly, 

R. H. VVlTHEREL.’’ 

, M. ZlNEMAN & BrO." 

io,,rn.nlT?i r y P J Chased several volumes, back numbers, of your 

Mr. A M. Mossman, of Hudson, Mass., renews his subscrintion 
and says he would not be without it for anything. P °" 

i88, P ' e ‘Th! n H e r l0Sed r my$2 f ° r THE J^elers’Circular for 
1887. The History of American Watchmaking’ is worth tome 

many times the year’s subscription. I remain very truly, 

, „ W. T. Irvine.” 

whth T 838 SUbsC " ber writes : “ P| ease find enclosed postal note for 
r; .f a r, C ° nt 7 e m ' V subscription of The Circular one year 
I would not be without it if it cost $5.00 per year. ” X 

nofe'Llao^fo^THEr 3161 = “ P ' ease find enclosed Postal 

I have the pleasure to inform you that at a meeting of the 


LONG OR SHORT FORKS. 

To the Editor of the Jewelers' Circular- 
By longed short forks we mean .0 distinguish those, the length 

,ah7e n C ° n d ' ame,er ° r ratherthe sem '- d iameter of the 

table roller a greater or less number of times. Thus we call a shon 
fork one which is 3 or times the length of the semi-diameter of 
the table roller, and we would call a long fork one which is , or 6 
times the length of the semi-diameter of the table roller. In both 
instances the table roller is to be measured from the staff hole center 
to the radial center of the jewel pin, and the fork from staff hole 
center to that point in slot where it comes in contact with jewel pin. 
Supposing the pallets acting with long and short forks having the 
same impulse angles, say 5° on each side, then the short fork as 
stated above would give from 30° to 35° impulse to balance and the 
g fork would give from 50 to 6o° impulse to balance. The first 
point which forces itself upon our observation is the disparity between 
the unlocking and impulse angles of the two, as shown by the balance 
by tbe an f lar , moti °" t *«e 4 for we have to suppose that the 
unlocking angle, as between wheel and pallet, is about the same or 
as short as possible in both instances. Presuming this to be the case 
the unlocking of the escapement by means of the long fork is easier' 
but of longer duration, while that by means of the short fork is 
harder, but of shorter duration. But as the most acute resistance in 
unlocking the escapement is felt at the beginning, the unlocking by 
mean* of the long fork would have an advantage over that by means 
of the short fork, where the stronger impact would make an unfavor¬ 
able impression on the balance pivot or pivots, and affect position 
unfavorably and very unevenly in watches with unequal motive 
power, or a w—a a un ',i s .^cnty-Aiui l, ou i» „ - 

•V noth escapements, with long and short forks, are proportioned in 
their other parts, as they should be, there is still a furilTVa 

ZaT °t the . l0ngf ° rk bythe P aII « staff pivots having less preTsure 
and therefore less friction on account of the larger escape whee!’ 

,ri‘ hC Un,0Cki " R ' *" tba ‘ * and thisVS 

a~nt er P M nt ‘1 f3V0r 0f the l0ng f0rk is show " the following 
argument: Most lever escapements can be brought to a stand still 
on the unlocking faces of the pallets by an immoderate increase of 
he^esc°r p V e e me P n 0 t7s r ’n S ot OWing ,hereby ' ha ' th<: Un '° cking ™*tance of 

,S not T> ,n Pfoportion to the impulse force, and the 
rnakin th °° Bm aS ' be long fork lessens ,his resistance by 

7move the :: ,0Ck : ng I aSier and 0f l0nger dura(i ° n - ins “-‘ a d i, shows 

Furthermore, as the long continued impulse on the balance bv 

=£ s szi'xz—ss t+ f ■» 

gross of the impulse, the retarding of the motion of tlTballn'ceTy’ 
the unlocking resistance of the escapement is more likely to be neJ 

by means of the hair spring in adjusted watches. Adjusters of 

oSSSjSf “ ,h * “ -< *• —>—«•» 

hall a a ,e7di„ kn0 r *" havingthe Ie ™ escapement 

have a tendency to gradually go slow or lose on their rate on 
account of the oil on the escapement, and it is principally on this 

ThTtende' * Chr0n0meter es = a Pement excels the lever escapement, 
ibis tendency is more pronounced the longer the escape wheel 
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eers on the pallet faces during the running of the watch. There- 
e, watches with lively motions are desirable and w>l. perfonn 
’ or keep their rate better for a long t.me than those with hort 
njotion and it is a standing rule that the contact between the balance 
”d the escapement should be of as short a duration as possible to 
avoid the oil influence as much as possible. This is m favor °f short 
forks or a short impulse angle and quick beat. But in order to den e 
the full benefit from them, it is indispensably necessary to have a l 
the details of the escapement executed in the most perfect man , 
as a deep locking, too much drop or carelessly fitted pivot holes 
(either any one or all of them) would neutralise any advantage which 
we might have a right to expect from a short impulse angle or a 
nuick beat and a short motion with a short fork is no better an no 
as good as a large motion with a long fork, where the extent of vibra¬ 
tion would more than equalize matters. It has always seemed o 
to be a popular error to assert that a quick beat, or, say, an 18,000 
beat train, should go better on a railroad than 16,200 beat train, as 
the latter is more easily isochronized. Of course, a good deal always 
depends on the general construction, extent of vibration and weight 
b„„c. 0,, - .h, French .odd ' ■« 

February 1, 1887. 

VALUABLE ADDITION TO ANY LIBRARY. 

To the Editor of the Jewelers' Circular: 

In view of the communication in December number of I he Cir- 
ui ar “Cordial but Somewhat Personal,” would beg leave to state 

aatin’his enthusiasm the subscriber did make it appear somewhat 

personal and was too sweeping in assertions, for there are many able 
'and accomplished workmen, doubtless, who are not subscribers yeL 
The Circular would form a valuable addition to the library of any 
student of the trade, old or young. 

Very respectfully yours, F ' Brodib. 

Vancouver, January 29, 1887. 


How to Become a Skilled Optician. 

(Edited by C. A. Bucklin, A. M„ M. D„ New York.] 

[ OUR last article we proved the absolute necessity 
for accommodation as a requisite for distinct vision 
when objects are brought near to the lens system of the 
eye. We will now prove by a simple experiment its 
existence in the eye, and then, without going into the 
stormy discussions which are constantly taking place, we will draw 
from this experiment what is evidently the only logical conclusion 
regarding the mechanism of accommodation. 



experimf. 

If you allow the light of a candle, which is held two feet in front, 
and two feet to the outside of the patient’s right eye, to fall upon a 
moderately dilated pupil, you will, by observing from a po.nt two 
f ..... f.„„ t and two feet to the inside of the right eye, three little 

reflected light spots of various sizes. The first reflex will come 
from the cornea-the second will come from the anterior surface of 
the crystalline lens-the third reflex will come from the concave 
surface of the vitreous, as it fits the convex surface of the lens 
This last image is seen very dee]) in the eye, it is the smallest, and 
coming from a concave surface it is inverted. During this exami¬ 
nation the eye has been adjusted for the distance, if we now cause 
the attention to be fixed upon a near object, the reflex from the 
anterior capsule of the lens becomes smaller and approaches nearer 
the corneal reflex, while the posterior image changes but little. It 
being a well known fact that a convex mirror reduces the size of 
reflected images as its convexity increases, lh.s decrease in the 
size of the reflected image from the anterior capsule of the lens 
when the eye is fixing for near objects demonstrates the fact that 


the anterior surface of the lens must become more convex. When 
muscular effort is brought into action in the eye we are accommo- 
, for near obiects an active contraction of the ciliary muscle 
simply relaxes the suspensory ligament on all sides of the kns, but 
does not come in contact with the margins of the lens. It therefore 
follows that the lens from its elasticity must increase its power when 
the suspensory ligament is relaxed. I am thoroughly convinced in my 
mind that this is the only rational explanation of this wonderful 
phenomena termed “accommodation.” Range of accommodaton 
l usually expressed by the difference between the extremearpont 
and the extreme near point of distinct vision for small print of 

range of accommodation is divided into positive or absolute 
range of accommodation, bi-nocular range of accommodation and 
relative range of accommodation. Positive accommodation means 
the greatest range which is possible by the use o one e ye ' ~ 
lar accommodation means the greatest, range of accommodation 
which can be obtained by the use of both eyes Relative accommo¬ 
dation means the greatest range which can be brought out while 
both eyes are fixed on the same object. Two eyes being fixed on 
a given object, the strongest concave lenses which can be placed 
before the object and still have vision distinct at the point of fixture, 
represents the positive position of the relative range of accommoda- 
tion The eyes being both fixed at the same point the strongest 
convex glass through which both eyes can see distinctly at the given 
point of fixation, represents the negative portion of the relative 
range of accommodation. 

Taken together the values of these two glasses represent the entire- 
range of relative accommodation. By using this method any point 
of fixation may be selected, and as we measure both ways from this 
point and add the results, the entire range of relative accommoda¬ 
tion i s obtained. It is necessary for the young optician to under¬ 
stand'these distinctions in order that he may readily comprehend 
conditions which will be described at a subsequent time. 

We have defects of accomodation, which are entirely distinct from 
defects of refraction. The former always being a defect m the 
ciliary muscle or the elasticity of the crystalline lens. The defects 
of refraction always depend upon a faulty construction of the eye 
ball, although in nature they become thoroughly mixed in causing 
weak vision still a distinct understanding that they are 01 an 
entirely different nature, is necessary to a clear understanding of the 
subject The general confusion existing in many mind* onthe 
subject of hyperopia and presbyopia is rooted deep in the minds of 
opticians, who consider presbyopia as the opposite condition of 

^Accommodation is the voluntary muscular action which causes an 
eye to become adjusted for near objects, and it is entirely independ¬ 
ent of any possible fault in the structure of the eye. 

Emmetropia is a term which indicates that eye is of proper 
length and shape. 

Ametropia is a term which covers all refractive conditions and 
indicates that the eye is not of proper length and form. 

It is thus seen by the above definition that an emmetropic eye may 
be a blind eye while a ametropic eye may have good vision, conse¬ 
quently the term normal eye does not apply to an emmetropic eye. 

Under accommodation we have the following defects : Presbyopia 
a stiffening of the lens, owing usually to old age. Paresis and 
lysis of the accommodation, the former meaning a part.a bss in the 

power of the ciliary muscle, the latter meaning a complete loss o 

power in the ciliary muscle. Under ametropia, a term which embraces 
all refractive conditions, we have hyperopia, myopia and astigmatism. 

Hyperopia is caused by the diameter of the eye ball being too small. 
When it is associated with presbyopia, the lenses required for reading 
not "only represent the defects which are due to the old age. but also 
represent the correction for both defects added together. Myopia is 
caused by a stretching process which causes the diameter of the 
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globe to become too long. It will be thus seen that hyperopia is the 
opposite condition of myopia. When myopia exists that glass win 

t*he degree 7 ^ ^ 7 ^ re(|uiremems ° f ^ are greater than 
the degree of myopia. Also when myopic persons begin to wear 
convex lenses for reoding, they will require lenses which are much 
weaker than those required by other persons of the same age who are 
not myopic. Astigmatism is a visual defect which is somewhat com- 
-*" *• ■“ * - >» » 
1 he first ciass ever instructed systematically and practically in this 

skilled opticians, finished their course of instruction on February a 
It consisted of Geo. Applegate, of Trenton, N. J, Geo. Ludwig" of 
Chambersburg, Pa.; lerressa Freeman, of Blosburg, Pa- Sam'l 
Harman of Philadelphia; Willis Hopkins, of Havana, N Y - E H 

Bleb 0 f ,h m ' ra ’ N h Y ' : ^ R ° bert Tay ' 0r > ° f Ced ” ^pidMow”: 
Each of these students surprised me with the rapidity with which 

omL T me r ^ ar u ' th the PraC ' ical details of this 8 rand subject, 
p s applied to the explanation and correction of visual defects, 
ey passed a very satisfactory examination, and wrote a thesis on 
some special topic connected with this subject. Both the examina¬ 
tions and the essays were better than I ever saw from any class of 
medics' students who had not followed this special subject for a 
greater tune than one year. There is not a student in this class who 
can not use the ophthalmoscope fairly well. They can diagnose any 

Zt c °“ at Sight ’ and deClde 35 *° itSStage of deve lo P ment 

t t or non-complicated nature. The second class 
»111 probably finish on February 24. The third class, it is hoped will 
commence during the first week of March ’ 

answTt'hf 3 SamP ' e ° f S ° me tWdVe le “ erS 1 have on desk - and 

answer this one as an answer to all. 

in inf ? rm mC Whe " and where ,he instruction 

P be given, also if one can find board and lodging at a 

convenient place and whether this course will thoroughly fu 0 „e to 
adjust lenses, and meet other practical difficulties which may arise in 
the business of an optical dealer. Yours, 

Jules Wendell & Sons.” 
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include respectable optical dealers in the list of disreputable perso; 
requiring regulation by legislation. P 

The information comes to me as follows- Senate n;u v 
S:; f h °- ^.toreguUte licensi^ re^“ 
Physicians, etc, the 6th section of which (lines 9, 10, I2 ) makei 

a misdemeanor to fit spectacles without being licensed as ■ 

ny man in his right senses would try to legislate away the right of • 
Sk, led optician to follow his vocation. If the bill should read tha 
t is a misdemeanor for one fitting spectacles to represent himself as 

£r„“ * ,o ° <i °"'«X£i 

22 Stands 7 •"*"»>>■ every reader interested in the optica 
trade tnthts State to write to his assemblyman and senator callin, 
their attention to the outrageous provisions of the bill, in which it i 
foTw t0 , eg ' Sla ‘ e r ay fr0nl thousands of persons iheir right t, 
m"take it i 'be g tt 7 f0 "° Wed f ° r ^ T ° "void am 
he enth l ! T"*' 7 ,0 rei > Uest thedefe >‘ ° ( this bill, allowin 

does no, 7 7 constructed i, ,0 construct another whic 

aoes not cast a slur on a reputable class of men 

usuaJTeSi'JT" yaSkS tHat ° P,iciansbe en J° ined blowing thei, 
usual legitimate occupation. As the bill stands it is a dangerous one 
and one must use his persona! influence to defeat it 

1 he knowledge of the contents of the above bill was discovered 

L" op, fr 1 h ™ —«• 

The bin i \ °‘ 8 WOrd 0ftruth in the circular I received, 

state from” prevent ,he deling opticians in this 

State from attaching the name Doctor to their name w thout the pro 
^rauthontytonoso. I think the bill rather favors the Sm 



" c “ h 

„'7™r : *■ Th ' ““"to" given 206 West „<| 

in B n h T he St, ! de,,ts meet the first day before selecting a board 

qu! dais Thfa ‘° gClher “ P ° Ssible ’ thus f °™"S a 

fl 7 7 ° f t,me spent in thes o ‘wo weeks in becom- 

penHn Inv med I T *?***• ^ Rre8ter than the amo “nt of time 
spent in any medical school upon this subject in two years Having 

£ Endf d‘ SPCCial SUbjeCt in Austria > Germa ny, Switzer 

land, England and America, I have taken the methods which mv 
experience teaches me to be most successful in imparting pmctkal 
knowledge rapidly to students. I lecture upon a subject i„ ,h e 
plained possible language. I examine the students very thoroughly 
Z th£ f0l,0 " ing d8 >- 1 Send them home"to study ol 

the nature of aN kinds of cy.indSyi^Zi ,n 

Son and hm , the "eeks they know more about defecL 

ideas which I have spent years and thousands of dollars In 

fuu, 7 n 7l ] L° P Z : P '° many mUch brighter P ros P«cts for the 
fu ure in a field which has been but poorly occupied. I firmly 
believe that the seven students who finished their course of instruc- 
on on February 3, arc the seven best opticians in America. 

nn 2 W ' b ’ n . the April number of The Circular an essay 
scldar asthenopia, written by F.. H. Ayres, of Elmira, N. Y. 

I am informed tha, some over-zealous persons have attempted 


Tnade Matters in Providence and Vicinity. 

Edttor of the Jewelers' Circular. 

The amount of sales for the month of January to the average man., 
acurer were very satisfactory, the increase in some cases beiLf™ 
twenty (20) ,0 thirty (30) per cent over those for the samTmontl 
during ,886. Although jobbers were very conservative in placin, 

incrTf °A 77 g °° ds ’ the ou,llne of business transacted was greatlj 
increased; but for the present month the prospects are not soenenur 
aging, and the concern that has not carried forward fmm 
long line of unfilled orders with which to commence the bLn'77of 

L m eX ,ma , y h ge h" eftat ,ht ‘ qUar ‘ er mile P ° st ’ and di ~ 

altogether on the home stretch. Unless business begi I | , 

up soon, and the strike troubles settled, so that the general business 

weal, 6 C0Un - r> C8n pr0Ceed more smoothly than for the past few 
weeks, causing a state of uncertainty amongst the jobbers ,0 die pro- 

outThelouX 8 m ° re g0 ° dS " tHe UnSe ' tIed Sta ‘ e ° f 3ffairS ‘ hr0,lgh - 
The bright prospects of the month of January would certainly seem 
re warrant a better trade than is being experienced at present by the 
manufacturers ,n general; of course some few houses have all Z 
orders they could reasonably wish for when they have a specialty on 
some one thing but the majority of them are looking wifh longing 

r»7ndV 8C H C 7 f0 7 he0rdCrSWhkh 8re n °‘ forthcoming, 11 arid 

business ,0 naVf Z Wi " . re8p en °“ gh prof,t from the s P""g’s 
I y for a month s outing during those red hot days which 

d, 0 / U 7! 0 , COmeaIongduring ,he momh of June and lulv or 
those fearful dog days in August, when the manufacturer in an o’ver 

r d ; r P T n 7 StUffy fact ° ry prays ,obeon the seashore at New- 
I or i.ong Ranch, or possibly away up in the White or Adirondack 
mountains casting his lines in pleasant and retired places tr ttse 
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dutiful speckled trout which one finds so plentiful, or possibly he 
, care more for a short trip across the pond to Europe, if for no- 

.,g else only the invigorating sail of a couple of weeks or more. 

fcertainly the effects could not be ill, unless paying tribute to old Nep- 
tune too often might make him so. , ' , 

f The idea of the jobbers buying goods for the fall trade, say abou 
^August 1 st instead of the first or middle of July, is not a bad one it 
fall the manufacturers would agree to it m case of its eing; sa 1 
f tory to the jobber, but the trouble would arise from some over zealous 
[party to get ahead of his competitor, would break over the bounds 
| and ^violate the agreement in the same style - do the trunk lines of 
[ railroads, and so break up the whole affair which, if lived up to, would 
I be a very good thing for all concerned. Not until something of this 
End is gotten up can the manufacturer, without neglecting his busi¬ 
ness affairs or leaving them to the care of subordmates who care 
\ more for their own interests oftentimes than they do for those of their 
employers, and take every advantage offered them by their absence 
1 o absent themselves from their duties, and slip around the 
I corner to throw the dice for drinks with the dispenser in a white 
jacket behind the bar, and have a quiet little debauch all on their own 
I account. Some take in quiet little excursions to Coney Mud <* • 
pleasant afternoon during the heated term when the Governor is away 
you know, and may be found regaling themselves in luxurious ele¬ 
gance at the “• Manhattan " or Brighton, and wrestling hard with such 
pleasant palate tickers as sherry cobblers, mint julips, etc., and listen¬ 
ing to the inspiriting airs of Levy’s soul stirring mu * ,c > ex P ec * ° f e * 
even a short relaxation during the heated term, which is hardly the 
in any other branch of business however small it may. One 
t to look around very much to find out the reason for thequ.et- 
in business circles to-day, the labor strikes, bad weather, and the 
undecided state of affairs in Congress in regard to the settlement of 
the fisheries question with Canada, all have their effect on the gene¬ 
ral business of the country, to make it as it is found in almost a 
lines. Collections are very quiet with the manufacturers as with all 
classes of business, as the bank balance and clearances readily show- 
for instance, New York declined $8,000,000 as compared with a pun 
of $158,000,000 in total clearings for same week in .886, show ng 
that the amount of business transacted was considerably decreased to 
say the least, and apparently from no other causes than those men. 

tlC> The past week Chief Powderly, of the Knights of Labor, called a 
meeting at Newark, N. J, for the purpose of forming a branch society 
of the jewelers to join the organization, but as to what success he me 
with Uis hard to tell outside of the society, but it is to be presumed 
that his success was indifferent, as those engaged in the jewe ry usi 
ness are of a more enlightened class of men than the majority of the 
Knights of Labor, such as longshoremen, coalminers, etc and are 
well paid, and moreover satisfied so that Mr. Powderly will find it very 
much of an uphill job do inveigle many that call themselves1 first-class 
jewelers into the organization of the Knights of Labor, as they fail to 
see any benefits to be derived from joining it. On the other hand they 
would be subject to assessments a. any time to carry on any strikes 
that might be ordered by Mr. Powderly, whether their branch 
went on a strike or not. . 

Mr R \ Kipling arrived home from Paris last week, per the fine 

French line steamer La Bretagne, and brought several new novelties^ 
The creditors of the bankrupt firm of Messrs Sampl.ner, Alder & 
Co. have this week received a dividend of ten (.0]I per cent of the 
claims through the Manufacturing Jewelers" Board of 1 fade, and 
Messrs. Fry & Schuber have offered through the same source to com¬ 
promise claims of its members for twenty-five (25) . per ce " ' “ , . 

• committee having the investigation of their affairs •n cNrge .n he.r 
judgment recommended a settlement on this basis as the best that 

^TheM^nufacfuring Jewelers" Board of Trade heldl its annualmeet¬ 
ing on January 3'^ Secretary Emery presented h.s third annual 
report, which proved to be very satisfactory to the board of directors 


and members of the association. The amount of businessJ”"* 
during the year just closed has been very heavy. The n ™ * J 

*• P“~» “ *' “*• ■* h ’”' ,1,ed "V,™ ' 

and steadily increasing. 

Providence, R. I., February 15th, 87. 


Our Foreign Correspondence. 

Birmingham, England, Janua.y 31, 1887. 

To the Editor of the Jewelers'Circular: . , , , 

Now that the annual stock-taking indulged in at this period of the 
year by the majority of houses in the jewelry trade ls finl ^ ed > J e 
can tell with certainty the amount of trade done during the last year 
Most houses are very well satisfied with the amount done the 
badness of trade in first half of year has been fully compensated for 
in the rush of the last three months. Some people complain, but 
there are always those who are either too lazy or too conserva ive 
go with the times, and, as a consequence, gradually lose their trade 
certainly slower in this old country than in a new one, but 

"And what are the year’s prospects? will be asked. Deeply 
much better than they have been for years; the jubilee year ol our 
Queen’s reign will bring a large accession of orders, and, in add.tton, 
the report of trade from all parts of the country are very good, 
nearly every trade has plenty of orders in hand with good prospects 
of more and should the Australian orders return to their former size, 
as seems probable, the jewelry trade will see abetter time than it has 

d °T^”ch y Sjubi.ee year of our Queen’s reign is influencing 
the style of jewelry worn at the present time very largely. Excepting 

J th very best diamond work there is scarcely a new pattern tha 

has not something about it so that it may be called “jubilee^ The e 
are even jubilee chains and rings; in the former a medallion s 
usually introduced with Her Majesty s head on, or sometimes 1 s 
c aim to being “jubilee” is that it has a crown for a pendant. The 
only device that can befound for a “ jubilee ” ring is V*™**™™ 
on rtie shoulder as an ornament, as cameos of all kinds are so mud, 
out of fashion that even the magic word “jubilee would not sell 

““The number of different patterns in “jubilee” brooches is legion 
especially in silver. The principal ornament used « crown wi n 
on . som e very nice brooches are made witn 
“V R ” arranged as a monogram in raised letters, lapped bright, and 
the dates underneath. Again the royal standard or the Umon Jac 
and sometimes the two together, enameled in colors, are largely “ e • 
Even the rose, thistle and shamrock are used and dubbed jubilee, 
and sometimes the shamrock is omitted as an emblem of the d,s- 
contented state of the Sister Isle. 

It is difficult to say what would not sell if only put on a card with 
the word “jubilee” printed on it in the royal colors 

In colored gold goods the taste is much better, and, as a conse 
quence more difficult to please. One of the best patterns is a fichu 
or bar brooch, with a medallion of the Queen’s head center 
ornament, set off with a few pearls and some pretty lapped 
work carried along remainder of brooch. 

The diesinkers have not had such a run of trade for years, in spite 
of the keen competition which has caused many of 11.™“' 

travelers the majority have been working all the hours the men would 

consenuo and the most enterprising firms have had to employ three 
sets of stampers, working in stretches of four hours each, so as to 
keep the stamps going continually. 

In “jubilee” medals the number is so great, that were I to enter 
on the subject I shpuld have to write for several hours 

The fashion for solitaires is still gaming ground to the alm “ ° 
collapse of the bracelet trade, and the American hinge back 
is selling in increasing numbers in fcommon qualities. 

The universally known firm of J. S. Birch & Co., of New York, 
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have taken proceedings in the Court of Chancery to validate their 
pa ent key, and having done so have granted licenses to G. E. Walton 
& Co., limned, and Vale & Sons; of this town, to make same 
The validity of this patent in England has been a disputed point 

of yearS P 7'’ and haS led *° “ being made here b y a number 

of makers, some of whom have made horrid rubbish. The settingof 

mL“" a H Pr r r , f00t L ng "" n0t onl >’ do S°° d «° ^e three firms 

““e to !h, , y SeCU " ng " nif0rm good flnnlity and a fixed 

price to the trade at large. g Q , 



Free Hand and Mechanical Drawing. 

BY EXPERT. 

— . er proposes in this communication to take up 

the promised subject of patents and how to obtain 
them. 1 he latter part of the sentence is intended to 
be the theme, i. e., how to obtain them. There seems 

... - 1 t0 be a feeIin 8 abroad that there is some mystery about 

sk Z5 ,n8 r Pa , tent ’ " hlch re< l ,,ires ,he services of a lawyer, a man 
skilled ,n legal technicalities, and also that certain individuals have 
more facilities for examining the records at Washington than others 
This ,s a great mistake; you or I or any man is afforded every oppor- 
tun.ty to examine records and drawings of all patents issued, and such 
examinations are the ones patent attorneys advertise to make for a fee 
few for him" l‘f he " i“ er h . aS ° btained man >' P at onts for others, and a 
It and T ’ 3 SP f 0m “ th ° r0l,gh knowledge of the sub- 

oursue f h g ° ° n an glVC his convictions of ‘he beat method to 
pursue to obtain a patent, and secure an invention. We will first con- 
■ ‘ 61 avea !f - 1 ht ‘ word means beware, and is meant to secure an 
~ W,le experimc ;, n r g 0n an invention - My experience prompts 
me to say to inventors deware'bo* you put $io into a caveat for 
this is the fee independent of fees for preparing papers and drawings 
Any person writing to the patent office for a book of forms and 
instructions, will have one sent free of charge. I wrote “ instruc 
tions above; this is hardly what I mean; the book is rather one stat- 
mg what ,s required, also the rulings of the office. A few words more 
about caveats. Many inventors allow themselves to be led to false 
impressions about the novelty and usefulness of these inventions 
^ regard l ° thC ValUe ’ e,C > and bri " g themselves to 
think all they have to do is to secure the invention and obtain a 
patent, and their fortune is made and become at once a millionaire 
I his is a great mistake, for it leads to all sorts of trouble. There is 
no doubt of the truth that the encouragement to inventors by low 
patent fees, and the protection given by our laws to inventors, has 
(lone much to making us the prosperous people we are Still it is 
better to temper our hopes with prudence, and not because we may 
conceive a novel idea, which our biased judgment, aided bv equally 

m,!' e , ( ! i. US t0 SCe S “ Ch rainb ° ws of l ,romise for ‘‘hefuture 

tempt us into foolish expenses. I have known several instances of 
persons having inventions, spending money they were ill able tosDare 
to pay patent attorneys fees, and caveats fees, and wasting months and 
even years perfecting an invention which, when they came to make 
regular a,.plication for a patent, find their invention anticipated by 
perhaps 25 years. Here is a chance to make some valuable suggest 
■ons to inventors. Perfect your invention, get it in working order 

ofan°idea a,ln A T*' * * mUSt be 3 practical Ration 

of an idea. And even then, in 9 cases out of 10, the very points the 
inventor considered of the greatest moment, were really of minor 
importance. If any man had told Elias Howe, the inventor o 7 he 
sewing machine, that all of'his patent which was of any value 
was passing the shuttle through the loop formed by the double threads 
of the needle, he undoubtedly would have either been very angry or 
laughed at the statement. Still this was exactly the case, I said above 
we could not patent an idea, so we cannot; but in this case Howe 
patented the idea, applied in .a broad sense, and was so held when the 
test was made in the Wheeler & Wilson case, where the loop of the 


tration "T? WaS . pas f sed around a bobbin. I give the above in illus- 
(ration As I said before, perfect your invention; weed out so 
X ak ’ f ' he r* POiDtS .’ the “ make a PPlica.ion for your patent’som 
er the forms given in the book of instructions spoken of abov 
I he papers required are, ist, a petition, make this out according 

m the b °° k ’ su bstituting your own name and resident 
for the fictitious ones given. 2 d, specification, this is simply a perfect 

unneces' 011 * '7 7“*°“ h °"’ il is made = “void pioLity and 

unnecessary words, but still describe minutely all the working parts 

you cdaim^inlu ** y °“ “* enti * ,ed 10 even more tha " 

TJT’ 2 CaSe> y ° U can - if your P aten ‘ is a valuable one, 

procure a re-issue with amended claims. In making out your claims 

^e enritltd , r PeCifiCati ° nS,beSUre and claim al1 you ‘hink you 
are entitled to, for you may be sure the examiner will cut them down 

examiner,“but it* "7 ^ “ b >' 
thing obscure“ xS a ^2^ 

ave described your invention perfectly, you claim for it all its merits 
the matter goes mto the hands of the examiner, he compares vour 
mvention with others of its class, and he finds several of your cllims 

conflict with existing patents, your case is rejected; the examiner gives 
lYnZ t rejeCti0 "’ dting ,hC Pa,ents wbicb conflict, giving da e 
ythre ,o lr n Yo 7 C a° nfliC, 7 f N °"‘ ^ k — .hat 

l fee of 2C re„r Se f0r any pa,em since ■ 868, and for 

a tee of 25 cents receive a copy of specifications and drawing, or you 
can buy 20 cards, each of which will entitle you to a copy. In [his 
ing s e y °Verv y iT U I *° Ce " 1S ^ C ° pieS of s P“ifications and draw- 
Z;. u V u Y y °" S ° amend y° ur claims as toget your patent 

ma7hfn A , e [ er J y ° U 566 lhat as ^ have constructed your 

machine and described it, that there is no hope, set yourself to think 
mg if you have novel points enough abou t your invention , 0 en ,^ 
y a patent, if so, modify the conflicting parts in such a manner 
3S !° be / r 'f from the interference, and make out a new specification 
and probably you will come through all right. But this fact ought t J 
comfort you, that no matter who the patent attorney was you empfoyed 
■f you should employ one, you would not stan[ one h. tw-emy J 

ma7e ng urv3 ten d? th 7 f, 7 taPPliCati ° n - ° nC thing J' 011 ^ 

make up your mind to, and this is, you will be treated with all (and 

lawveHnV’rr Z o'®" CVery Sh ° W f ° r your ri 8 hts tha ‘ any patent 
lawyer in the United States would have. No man, lawyer or not has 

Zon 0r he ad :Tr a ,7 he patem ° ffice: true ’ in a pcettminary ex’amV- 
„„* ® 7 f b f ab e ‘° get at facts or Points quicker than one 

unaccustomed to the place; but after all is said and done, the matter 
has to go to the examiner, and then Mr. Patent Attorney has to stand 
back and await the decision; he can’t hurry the matter, or get a more 
favorable decision than you or I. Again, a patent attorney frequently 
works for contingent fees, that is he guarantees a patent, [f he Jets n[ 
patent, he gets no fees. In such cases it is only natural for him to 
get a patent which reads all right up to the claims, and here the whole 
end of the matter is; you have a patent, but it is valueless, for it 
claims nothing that is important. Because a patent is rejected is no 
reason for abandoning the invention as again illustrated in the Howe 
Sewing Machine. Howe was at a stand still, the slack of the thread 
which was re<iu,red to permit the shuttle to pass through was making 
oose and tangled stitches; at this juncture I. M. Singer came into 
thefieMand patented the little spring over the needle bar called a 
take up (,t took up the slack thread), and made as much or more 
money than the original inventor. We have dozens of inventions 
now lying in the patent office practically dead, for some one to come 
along and help them out in a somewhat similar manner to Singer 

mike [h' * 6 * ake UP ' rh t drawings are no ‘ so very difficult to 
make, the mam points to observe are to make the drawings with 
India ink as black as possible, on heavy white Bristol board. Avoid 
shading as much as possible. Make the individual parts as large 

as the marg, n permit We havc „ ow the petitjonj specjficati g n 

with claim and drawings; to this add the oath and our papers are 
complete. The points in the oath are to state that you are the orig- 
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Les the form of oath. When you make out your own papers you 
only need pay a fee of $15 when filing your application- then when 
^patent is granted yoT, pay the final fee of *0. The— of paper 
L drawings must be to by 15 inches. The drawing proper is 8x13, 
[leaving a margin of exactly one inch all around. It is with no desire 
I to beat “ the honest fox of a patent lawyer out of h.s 1**™* 
the course given above, but I know many inventors can afford to pay 
Sl5 who do not feel able to pay $75 or $.00, and consequently many 
I valuable inventions are lost to the inventor and the world. 
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much prefer that all goods should be precisely as represented. G 
them honest goods at uniform prices and they can safely be trusted 
to look out for their own profits. For one, however, I protest against 
being made Parties crimims in the sale of fraudu ent goods and then 
being told that I solicited the fraudulent manufacture. Let every 
tub stand on its own bottom, and the manufacturers father their own 

shortcomings as regards debasing the quality of their goods^ ^ ^ 


A Demand for Good Quality. 

To the Editor of the Jewelers' Circular: 

When the question of the fraudulent character of goods is being 
discussed, the statement is often made that the manufacturers debase 
the quality because the jobbers and retail dealers require 1 
suppose that if the jobbers and retail dealers were to ask the 
manufacturers to go out and commit highway robbery they would do 
it with equal alacrity. It does not seem to be a matter of conscience 
with them in any respect, but they consent to mark ten carat goods 
n eighteen carat stamp solely to accommodate some one else, 
o enable them to defraud their customers. Of course, the 
manufacturer does not make anything by the operation it is purely a 
•matter of accommodation ! What nonsense such talk is Manu¬ 
facturers debase and misrepresent their goods simply to make money 
for themselves; and they do not care a continental rap for the retail 
dealer except as his patronage puts money in their pockets. But I 
do not believe that any number of retail dealers desire these debased 
goods I know that I can do better and make more money on goods 
whose quality I feel warranted in guaranteeing to my customers. 
What do my customers know about the manufacturers ? 1 heir names 
are unknown to them, and carry no weight whatever when named in 
connection with the quality of goods. I have had my customers say 
to me repeatedly, “give me an article that you can recommend 
V ourself • when you tell me that it is made by Jones & Robinson, 
well-known manufacturers', whose names are supposed to be a 
guarantee, it means nothing to me, for I do not know but they may 
be bunco steerers or sawdust swindlers ; but if you tell me the goods 
are genuine I shall believe you and buy on the strength of your 
reputation. “ It does not speak well for a dealer that he h^ to 
quote someone else on authority in a community » wh.clhehas 
spent years and is doing a business that is supposed to honorable 
I know that for one Ido not want goods that are fraudulent; that 
claim to be one thing and fall far short of it in reality. I hand e 
some cheap goods, but I can sell them just as well if they a 
honest on their face as though they misrepresent their quality. he 
manufacturers are mistaken if they imagine the majority of dealers 
prefer debased goods; I prefer to handle fine «°ods that have 
intrinsic value and that 1 can sell on honor, I can make a better 
profit on them than on the cheap goods, and there is some 
satisfaction in handling them. 1 >ealers, of course, want to buyjheir 
goods as cheaply as possible, but I am certain that those of my 
acquaintance do not want quality sacrificed for the sake of securing 
low priced goods. All they want is to make sure that they are 
getting goods at as low rates as the same goods are being sold to 
other dealers. The debasing of the quality of goods has come 
about through manufacturers trying to undersell each other, and 
when one found that his neighbor was selling at a less profit than he 
was willing to, then he cut the quality of his wares and made up his 
profit by saving metal. The retail dealers have sms enough of 
their own to answer for without being held responsible for those of 
the manufacturers. Instead of the dealers begging them to cut the 
quality of their goods, my experience leads me to think that the 
retail dealers, having being often deceived themselves, would very 


The National Association of Jobbers in 
American Movements and Cases. 

HE above named association held its second annual 
meeting on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
February 8th, 9 th and 10th in the Directors’ Room of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company which had been 
p . placed at its disposal. The regular routine business 

of the annual meeting was disposed of by the election °f H<m^ 
Hayes, President; H. F. Hahn, Vice-President, J. H. Noyes Secretary 
and Treasurer, and the discussion of the reports of officers and 
various matters of minor interest. The principal feature of the meet¬ 
ing was the consultation entered upon between the Jobbers 
Association and the Association of Manufacturers of Movements and 
Cases, which was being held simultaneously. There were important 
matters growing out of transactions of the past year to be discussed, 
and settled between these two associations, which are so intimately 
indentified with each other in the matter of business. 

A proposition from the Manufacturers' Association was received 
by the Jobbers, intended to bring about a better understanding as 
to their relations to each other, and the methods of conducting 
business in the future. These resolutions were in the main satisfactory 
to the Jobbers' Association, but one which proposed that al questions 
relative to membership in the Jobbers' Association should be sub¬ 
mitted to a committee of six, consisting of two manufacturers of 
movements, two case makers and two jobbers, gave rise to. a 
prolonged debate. Finally a conference committee of five prominent 
obbers was appointed to consult with the manufacturers in reference 
jo this and their report was received on the second day of the session. 
It was found that the manufacturers were very sterenous upon the 
point of having representation on the committee membemh.p and 

agreement, 


:t forth ii 


Jt Aft« adopting a resolution ofthanks.to the Mutual Life Insurance 
m^nvfor the use of its very elegant rooms for the meeting of the 

Boston, St. Louis and other cities. 


The American Watch Case Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

intimated above, this association held its meeting 
simultaneously with the meeting of the jobbers. I he 
following officers were selected —President, Joseph 
Fahys; Vice-President, C. M. Thorp; Treasurer, 
F R. Appleton, and Secretary. J. R. Gleason. The 
manufacturers of movements gave notice of their withdraw 1 from the 
association and its name was therefore changed as above to include only 
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manufacturers of cases. The chief business of the session was the ore- 
paration and submission to the Jobbers'Association of the resolutions 
heretofore referred to. In addition to the resolution asking for 
representation on the committee of membership, the following were 
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Obituary. 


il watch-ca 


’ and fifty ce 




ts a body recognise all members of the National 
1 Watches, but reserve to themselves individually 


Resolved. That this 
Association of Jobbers 
the right to refuse to s 

allmvedTv’lZlT ,h'll " lan " ,acl " rers assembled do hereby agree that the discounts 
as for those for us/in theUnited Sta”" • g °°' IS S ° ld eXP ° rt ' eXC * p,i " B C “ n,da . 
that the goods bought for export arc for that purposeTnTy"^ Shal1 raa,! ' 

a.l“'ai[clb7„a“o ,, „ , gll he '° “ 

The following named gentlemen were then appointed as representa¬ 
tives upon the committee on membership of the Jobbers' 
Association —E. C Fitch of the American Waltham Watch Com- 

r a n’ p a' t tHe E ‘ gin Watch Com P“y. Joseph Fahys and 

C D Rood of the Hampden Watch Company. These with L. W. 
Flershem and David Keller from the Jobbers' Association constitute 
the committee on membership in the Jobbers' Association. It was 
provided that this committee should employ a secretary whose salary 
shall be paid by the two associations jointly. The Case Makers' 
Association then adjourned sine die. 


Stcond Vict-Prtsidemt, Jas 
Third Vice-President, Josi 
Fourth Vico-Prtiidemt , Ch 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


jj P mmtere of* i {' Wel ' r *’ U *8«- 

or inquires, wiUherein be answeredf U AddreK^rw/Jr/ 
?.. tfew York, or the office of Thk Cmcui.AK. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Jewelers League, there were present the Chairman, Geo. R. Howe 
President Hayes, Vice-Presidents Johnson and Bowden, and Messrs! 
Barde!, Greason, Houghton, Jenks, Jeannot and Sexton. 

I here were four (4) changes of beneficiary granted. 

One (1) application was rejected. 

Two (2) applications were referred. 

, The f°ll°' v ing eight (8) applications were accepted 

Fmo? ? a , rden ,’ Wi ‘ mingt0n ’ N ' C; Ad:lm J- Guth, Akron, Ohio; 
Emanuel Jacobson, Syracuse, N. V.; Wm. G. Pollock, Alvin L 
Strasberger, Isaac H. Weinberg, New York, N. Y. ; Theo E Todt 
mann, Oakland, Cal.; Z. F. Vaughn, Dallas, Oregon. 

I he Secretary renewed his former proposition in reference to the 
compensation of the Secretary and Treasurer, and at his request the 
Executive Committee decided to place the sum at 3 W per cent 
instead of 5 per cent, for the year 1887, the surplus over and above 
3/6 per cent, to go to the Contingent Fund. 


MR. J. W. J. PIERSON. 

The announcement in the daily papers of February 16th, that Mr 
Pierson had died on the previous day at his home at Cranford, New 
Jen,ey, was a supnse to his large number of friends in the trade It 

Whi eC H b 0Wntha 11 e WaS in m heal,hfor ^vera. months past' 
but his death was wholly unanticipated. Mr. Pierson was born in 
this City, fifty-eight years ago, and in early life learned the jewelry 
trade with Downing and Baldwin, and became an expert workman 
Being of an adventurous disposition, however, on the termination of 
his apprenticeship, he started out for himself to see the world 
stopping first at Charleston, South Carolina, where he engaged in the 
clothing business for some time. From here, he went to Portland. 
Oregon, continuing in the clothing business and made a very extended 
acquaintance throughout the Pacific coast. Finally he located in 
San Francisco, where he remained for a number of years, returning 
° eW , y° rk ' n ,869 ' He then Mr. E. Howard, of the E 
Howard Watch and Clock Company of Boston, and made an 
arrangement with him to become the New York representative of the 
house, and located as their agent at No. 15 Maiden Lane For 
seventeen years and upwards, he was the New York representative of 
this house, continuing in that position through the various changes 
that were made in the company until January 1, of the present year, 
When ill health compelled him to tender his resignation and seek rest 
for a time Mr. Pierson travelled extensively in connection with the 
, ' Howard Match a Clock Company, and was probably more widely 
known in connection with the Tower Clock business than any other 
person '" the United States. He was for many years, a director in 
the Jewellers Board of Trade, and connected intimately with the 
various trade organisations. His illness took the form of pneumonia 
and he died February 15th, after but four or five days' confinement 
to the house. He was buried on Friday the 18th, his funeral being 
attended by a large number of business and personal friends. He 
leaves a widow and three children. 

Mr. Pierson was an energetic, active, capable man, to whose 
executive ability the company he represented was largely indebted 
or its prosperity. OI a genial, social temperament, bright and witty 
in conversation and in repartee, he made friends easily and retained 
them permanently. He was a great favorite among traveling men as 
well as the heads of business houses, and the fact that he was full of 
anecdotes and descriptions of adventures as a traveling man made 
him popular with all classes. He had that rare faculty of adapting 
himself to his company and his surroundings, which few men possess 
in so high a degree. He could be the dignified business man or the 
jovial, hearty, hail-fellow well-met, as circumstances required,’but he 
never forgot his business interests or the interests of his employers 
and was constantly on the alert in their behalf. Few men are more 
sincerely mourned by a large circle of attached personal friends, than 
r. Pierson will be. He was loved alike for his strong individuality 
as well as for the genial and social characteristics of his nature. 


Bronze Coating on Iron, Erc.-In order to cover articles of 
iron and brass with a durable, antique bronze coating, ,00 grains of 
protosulphate of nickel and ammonia, 100 grains of hyposulphate of 
soda and 50 grains sal ammoniac are dissolved in .0 quarts boiling 
water, and the well cleaned metalic articles are laid in at once. After 
a few minutes they have assumed a handsome lustrous bronze color 
By a prolonged exposure in the bath, sustained at a heat of from 70° 
to o , < ast or w rought iron articles have become handsomely coated 
with sulphide of nickel, but they must be made lustrous again by 
cleaning, since they have become mat in color. The bath may be 
used again until its bluish-green color has disappeared as well as the 
hydroxide of iron. 














We desire to call the attention of the trade to the two P a S es 

rtistic and beautiful monograms which we print m this issue o 

War Here are samples of engraving of initial letters in the 
■Renaissance, Louis V., Florentin and Moderne s*l«. 
designs in combination of initials from A-I to A-P, S ra “ ,u '^ 

deaUf'rouble and expense in securing these designs, confident that 
they would be not only valuable to the trade, but thoroughly 
.appreciated, furnishing, as they do, such beautiful examples of 
initial combinations. In our issue for February we pubh^ed o 
page of similar monograms by the same designer, and ““any letters 

of initials suitable for almost any monogram thatmay ^ selec , 
that any engraver or designer can make such modi caUons of themes 
his customers may desire. Monograms m jewelry are 
ingly fashionable, especially with gentlemen, who ormmient their 

watch cases with their initials in artistic comb.nat.ons-watchcUnn^ 

seal rings scarf pins, etc.,in almost endless variety. Engravers 
encounter’considerable difficulty in getting up art > s ^ de “8 n ^ 
they cannot fail to appreciate these examples thus furnished gratui 
tously to our subscribers. 

M. B. Messier succeeds A. M. Drake, Canton, Ills. 

John Webb has moved from Carlisle to Lonoke, Ark. 

Simons & Case succeed M. J. Simons, Coldwater, Mich. 

Hendricks & Porter succeed G. D. Hendricks, Tipton, Ind. 

P. A. Lefreu has removed from Weaverville to Redding, Cal. 

R. L. Fox has moved from St. Matthews to Graniteville, S. C. 

J W Lansing has moved from Centre Junction to Onslow, Iowa. 
P. H. Seewald has moved from El Paso, Texas, to Las Vegas, N. M. 
M. A. Thayer & Co. have purchased the business of E. W. Beebe, 
Toma, Wis. 

Edward W. Button & Co. succeed Edward W. Button, Bndgepor , 
W. S. Tanner has purchased the business of D. W. Evans, Carroll 


ThtTfirin of Wright & Wallace, Red Cloud. Neb., have dissolved. 
The business will be continued by L. H. Wallace. 

The firm of Keller & Bro., Allentown, Pa., has been dissolved. 
The business will be continued by Edwin Keller. 

Mr. C. L. Abry, agent for the Vascheron & Constantin watch, 
will remove from 63 Nassau to 41 and 43 Maiden Lane. 

Mr. M. A. Myers, of the firm of S. F. Myers & Co., is spending a 
few weeks in Florida to obtain much-needed rest. 

The firm of Parsons, Bagley & Oberreich, La Porte, Ind., have 
dissolved. Bagley & Oberreich continue the business. 

Mr. Charles Jacques has removed from 23 John street to the store 
formerly occupied by Le Boutillier & Co, No. 2 Maiden Lane. 

The firm of A. Joralemon & Co, of Newark, N. J, has been 
dissolved, and the business will be continued by Mr. A. Joralemon. 

Mr Robert Marshall, has removed from Athens, Pennsylvania, to 
Chattanooga, Tenn, where he will continue in the jewelry business. 

commander of the Grand Army of the Republic, depart- 
. w " L- Hall, of the firm of B. L. Hall 


ment of Rhode Island, i 


& The Legislature of Maine has passed a law adopting the Eastern 
standard time to be applied to all the State, county and town official 
business. , „ • 

Joseph P. Wathier & Co, of Chicago, offer the trade a very full 
and carefully selected assortment of watches and jewelry of all kinds 
for the spring trade. 

Mr W F King, of the firm of King & Eisle, of Buffalo, .s spend¬ 
ing some time in Florida this winter for pleasure and relaxation from 
the cares of business. 

Corn & Clark, having bought the stock of the late New York 
Optical Company, are offering special inducements to the trade, and 
will send sample line on application. 

Mr C G. Lewis, of Randel, Baremore & Billings, who has been 
dangerously sick with pneumonia for sometime, has t*™****?'* 
once more on duty, a fact which his many friends will be glad to 

6 Mr. Joseph A. Dudin, for nine years with Tiffany & Co, and sub¬ 
sequently with the Gorham Manufacturing Company, has engage 
with the Towle Manufacturing Company, and will represent them in 


the 


n. Ga. 


S. P. Hosmer succeeds the firm of Hough 
Mich. 


It Hosmer, Tecumseh, 


Edward Beardsley has purchased the business of F. B. Satterthwait, 
Ottawa, O. , , , • 

Henry Rempe has purchased the business of W. W. Chamberlain, 
Punmore, Pa. 

Thomas Vaughan succeeds the firm of Hawksford & Co, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

J. D. Webber has purchased the business of T. I\ Memmen, 
Minpuk, Ills. 

Edward W. Knowlton succeeds the firm of Knowlton & Conant, 
Malone, N. Y. , 

The firm of Lodwick & Nolting, Cincinnati, O, has been changed 
to Chas. A. Nolting. 

Doering & Robinson have purchased the jewelry business of F. S. 
Rounds, Annistown, Ala. 

The firm of Butler & Reber, Dighton, Kansas, have dissolved. J. 
R Butler will continue the business. 

Mr. J. N. Bonnet, of Mulford & Bonnet, sailed for Europe on the 
steamship Saab early last month. 


Phelps & Bartholomew, of Ansonia, have purchased the tools and 
plant of the Yale Clock Company. These were advertised to be sold 
at auction, but before the date of sale, were purchased by the above 

named firm. . _...«ur 

Dealers will find some new and beautiful designs among the W 
E W & Co." goods, prepared especially for the spring trade, con¬ 
sisting of brooches, ladies' collar buttons, mounted with colored 
stones, bands, etc. 

H Muhr's Sons, of Philadelphia, are about to open an office in 
Antwerp, which will be under the charge of Mr. G. H. Antoine who 
sailed last month on the steamship Noordland for the purpose of rep¬ 
resenting this house abroad. 

Jobbers should not fail to see the line of gold goods shown by 

Kirby, Mowry & Co, of Providence, which includes a full line of 
white Y stone and gold jewelry in ear drops, lace pins, studs, collar 
buttons, scarf pins and brooches. 

The Geneva Non-Magnetic Watch Company has recently received 
a large invoice of their watches direct from their factory at Geneva. 
Among them there are fine complicated watches, ladies and gentle¬ 
mens’watches for ordinary wear and in all varieties of cases. 

When Frank Ficie, the Brooklyn jeweler, died last month, no one 
knew the combination of his safe, and, as a consequence, a locksmith 
was summoned, but his efforts to open it were unavailing, 
finally blown open with powder in true burglar style. It contained 
upwards of $5°.°°° of g oods of al1 klnds ' 
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lantnl l! r * W ° * h,eves entered the store of Alexander Bal- 
one ofVe m ermanto 7 D K and aSk£d t0 '° 0k 3 ‘ SOme rings - Suddenly 
and ran 7 7 T 6 con,ainin g about $200 worth of rings, 
nd ran to the street. His companion blocked the door with a piece 
of wood to prevent pursuit, and so succeeded in escaping with the 


Joseph F-ahys & Co., having discontinued the manufacture of their 

Ih but ,hegr ° Wth ° f other departments of 

sold initi 1 SS ’ a MyerS & Co > Purchased their entire stock of 
gold m, la , cases and now Qffer them (o the The stock 

proo?a°ndT eS, h °, USa 1 d Juni ° r dust proof, Senior dust 

proor and screw bezel styles 

ofTh^S r h m ei S "S r c & k CO °t bCen diSS ° ,Ved in conse quence 
a time The firm k C °° k ’- "C necess,ta,cs his g°'ng abroad for 
H t , 2 reorganized under the same designation, Mr F 

H. Cook leaving $. 2 ,ooo in the business for a limited te™ as a 
special partner. term as a 

now being closed out with that end in view The store 1 “ 

H? by,h “ '* 


The jewelry store of Mr. G. C. Muir, at Burlington. Iowa was 
entered by burglars early last month and robbed of watches and • 
elry estimated to be worth §3,000. Mr. Muir s.ep n h , tore 'bit' 

SSLXSZ. S 

The Geneva Non-magnetic Watch Company, and Payne Steck * 
Co., have secured offices together at Nos ,,, „ V ’ “* k & 

they have fitted up in elegant style, and with rue Ldsdc taste "t’^ 
floors are inlaid and all the fixtures are novel and at » , t 
seperateroom set aside for making adjustments, thejTa^et una 

tow CCcal u h p e on°hem PPrOVed The> ' be ha PPV 

h JZtf k f yerson - a journeyman jeweler employed in Newark 

nssixsjx-*- 


The annual meeting 0 f the Hampden Watch Co. was held Feb 3 

4,50,000 in case the removal is made, and at a meeting held later h 
was decided to move the works to Canton. § * 

rt : 

sssrarta* £r r 

acquired a deserved popularity in the trade 1 ' 1 cascs have 

mems C of r th f ,he!r 7 kmanShiP and their ada S%1«Mhe e reS‘ 

me "‘ s ° f , t , he general dema ud for such goods q 

srf? isxzrszt rrJs-n? 

Hop* lns , Teressa A. Freeman, Geo. F. Applegate.” ' ‘ 6 L 

assignment to W. pITincoI^ofTlt cty^ 

liabilities are only about ft, I t t*,' $20 ' 000 - *Wle tl e 
trade and a surplus stock o/’unavai.Ible goods " I.t'T' f 
^creditors, who are mostly i„ * . 


A Th ciation of the 

showed that the" receipts C$3 tltl? “* 'T™ 

number of beneficiaries, 207. Theret a surplus TT* $M ° 8 ' 

to Si 281 08 T_’ a su rpluson hand amounting 

to 51,281.08. Two assessments were omitted during the vear Th 
officers elected for the ensuing year are- C f it t • , hc 
J. s. Baker, Vice-President- l CC i f X 7 Pres,denl i 
Secretary; Visiting Committee for the year • Cm 8 Mm™** 
Messrs. Hammond and J. M Taylor Since tl ‘ M and 
association it has paid on, $ 2 8,o7 ° rgan,Zation of the 

Attention is called to the 1: , . 

trade, and on exhibition at Fowler RrithT ^ -° r ‘ he Spri " g 

with this firm is represented in thlir I " ent,re| y new line 

patterns. The new brooches and I * d a greater variet y of 

^ss-.-5Sxr2Hr=* 

Kroeber. Arbitration ComLitiee-^Crs Jos^JIys^f r’o -fJ' 
w. Smith, a, W Smifh i a" Kls ” N ““ l "'“ h Co„ .nd 
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, Mr. Reuben A. Thompson has made an engagement with Glorieux 
Woolsey, and will hereafter represent them on the road. 

' Mr. Harry J. King, a well known jewelry traveler, has engaged with 
Isaac A. Ailing & Co., and will travel for them this season, 
i \lr P E. Witherell, of Attleboro, has purchased the interest of the 
Hayward estate in the business of Hayward & Witherell, and will 
' hereafter have sole charge of it in future. 

1 Mr P H. Bettmann, formerly in business in Minneapolis, has 
made an engagement with Lindsley & Inman, of Attleboro, and will 
i travel in the West for them this season. 

B Lawrence, an optician, of Montreal, failed last month, with 
liabilities exceeding $60,000, his creditors mostly residing in England. 

, Outside speculation is said to have been the cause of his failure. 

Mr. W. C. Parks, for the last five years a representative of Stanley 
Bros., will succeed his brother, George W., as agent for E. I. Frank¬ 
lin & Co. George W. Parks will hereafter represent Howard &: bon. 

Dealers in optical goods should send for the Illustrated Catalogue 
just issued by John Scherdig & Co., 43 Maiden Lane. It contains an 
importers’ price list, the value of which to dealers is obvious at a 

gl E Ce ira. Richards & Co., are offering, their best quality goods in 
many lines at reduced prices. Their usual large line of novelties for the 
spring are now coming out, consisting of Queen vests, bangles, lever 
buttons, drops, lace pins, scarf pins, &c. &c. 

Mr Fred I. Marcy has achieved a most enviable reputation for 
making collar and sleeve buttons in an almost endless variety of 
desirable and attractive patterns. His latest stiffened post collar button 
is claimed to be the strongest and most durable button of its kind in 
the market. 

Mr Berry of the firm of Hugo & Berry, having retired, the firm 
will hereafter be known as J. N. Hugo & Co. They are engaged in 
the manufacture of a general line of plated jewelry, but make lace 
pins, bracelets and buttons a specialty. 

H. F. Barrows & Co. have added to their large variety of plated 
chains a full line of inlaid chains, which cannot fail to be popular. 
Dealers will find these a very attractive line of goods to handle, being 
something new and entirely novel. 

J P Stevens & Co., of Atlanta, Georgia, send out a novel adver¬ 
tisement in the shape of engraved views of the exterior and interior 
of their new store. The illustrations indicate that it is not only a 
very handsome establishment, but that it is well stored with rich and 
attractive goods. 

Mr. A. K. Sloan, of Carter, Sloan & Co., is noted in the trade for 
getting up new and taking goods. This time it is a boy. Mother 
and child are doing well, and the proud and happy father is so as to 
be about with all his customary activity. Congratulations are in 

Albert Lorsch & Co. are about to occupy much larger and more 
convenient quarters in Providence. They have leased offices at No 
151 Broad street, which gives them seven windows in the front, and 
they propose to fit up the premises in a manner to make it the most 
attractive jewelry establishment in that city. 

Mr. W. H. Burton, lately on the road for Aikin, Lambert & Co., 
having taken a life partner has located in Chicago, and assumed 
charge of their office in that city. Messrs J. A. Hudson, P. E. 
Robinson; C. G. Megrue, Jr., S. N. Jenkins, W. F. Duryea, W A. 
Farrell will represent A. L. & Co. on the road this season. Mr. 
Jenkins remaining at home for a time before going on his trip. 

T. Steele & Son, the well known jewelers of Hartford, who have 
been in business since 1836, being about to retire to engage in other 
business, offer their entire stock of goods, lease of premises and all 
their elegant fixtures at a bargain. Their store is located on one of 
the most prominent thoroughfares of Hartford, and is regarded as 
the best stand in that city. 


Mr. W. F. A. Woodcock, of Circleville, Ohio, writes: “ I have a 
complete set of The Circulars from the first number printed, and 
do not care to part with any of them. An old friend has written, to 
me asking me if I can get him the numbers containing “ Excelsior’s' 
articles. Any one having the numbers containing these articles and 
desiring to part with them arc requested to write to me, stating price 
or communicate with The Circular. 

The Pairpoint Mfg. Co. have opened a branch salesroom at 220 
Sutter street, San Francisco, Cal., and Messrs. Peter B. Simons & 
Son are to act as selling agents. G. J. Corey, Southern agent of the 
Pairpoint Mfg. Co., is making a tour of the Pacific Coast trade in the 
interest of his company, and, when the trip is completed, wil re urn 
to his Southern trade. He reports a brisk trade and a good opening 
for his goods. 

Rogers & Brother have secured the elegant store in the fine new 
building now being finished in Courtlandt street by the Metro¬ 
politan Telephone Company. The building is one of the finest of 
the down town structures and will contain all the modern improve¬ 
ments. The store of Rogers & Brother will extend from Courtlandt 
to Dey street, they having acquired additional premises in Dey street 
in order to accommodate their immense business. Their removal 
will take place as soon as the new store is ready for occupancy. 

The sale of the stock and fixtures of Jacob Castleberg, of Balti¬ 
more, in the interest of his creditors, made favorable progress up to 
the last accounts we received from there. The goods were selling 
at satisfactory prices, and it was believed that they would realize the 
full amount at which they were appraised by the committee. Ihe 
committee representing the creditors at the sale were Messrs. S. H. 
Monell, Wm. A. Copeland and J. B. Bowden, who have been untiring 
in their efforts in the interest of the creditors. 

A boy named Frederick Menard, who was in the employ of Rob¬ 
bins & Appleton in their Chicago office, about two years ago disap¬ 
peared with something like $200 worth of watch cases. He was 
recently captured, having been away from the city during the 
intervening time, and was held to answer for the theft. At the 
examination, his counsel intimated that he expected to show that the 
boy had been robbed, and, becoming frightened, had run away. I he 
magistrate nevertheless held the lad for trial. His brother is under 
indictment, charged with having robbed a jeweler in Chicago of jew¬ 
elry of considerable value. 

At the recent annual meeting of Soldiers and Sailors Historical 
Society at Providence, the principal event of the evening was the 
reading of a paper of personal reminiscences of the war by Captain 
T. W. Manchester, a well-known traveller in the jewelry trade. The 
Captain related how he started out in the war with a determination to 
win the silver stars of a brigadier general, but the jealousy of his 
superior officers or adverse fate kept him vacillating between the 
stripes of a non-commissioned officer and the undecorated uniform 
of a private till about the close of the war, when he was made a 
Captain in the colored engineer regiment. His paper was filled with 
humor, and was received with much applause. 

Professor Rees, of Columbia College, lectured before the Academy 
of Science a few evenings since in the law building of the college. 
His subject was “The Great Telescopes of the World ; their con¬ 
struction, powers and limitations." The discourse was illustrated 
with lantern views and was of a popular character. Professor Rees 
discussed the development of reflecting and refracting telescopes in 
an entertaining way, compared the advantages and disadvantages of 
each, and declared in conclusion that both kinds had, in his opinion, 
attained the highest possible standard of excellence with the present 
mwhaniral facilities. The audience filled the large class rooms and 


attained the highest possible standard ot excellence wun me 
mechanical facilities. The audience filled the large class rooms and 
included Mr. Chittenden, secretary of the society, professor Stevens 
of Brooklyn, Miss W. H. Edgerton, who was recently made a Ph.D 
by Columbia and a galaxy of rosy-cheeked maidens, the astronomical 
class of Miss Reed’s schooj, who seemed much interested in the 
learned dissertation of the popular lecturer. 
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Mr. C. L. Tiffany walked into his office as firmly and as actively 


on the morning of February i 5> as he did fifty years ago when he CIr f uIar '“ ued b X ‘he officers of the Retail Dealers’ Protective 
founded the great jewelry house. He was agreeably surprised to find ~* oc,atlon > of thls clt y. for the regular quarterly meeting 


. - - - >s agreeably surprised to find 

beside his desk a beautiful floral design fully 3 feet high, which had 
been placed there by his many well-wishing employees as a remem¬ 
brance of his 75th birthday. 


at Cooper Union Lecture Room, February 24, presents anything but 
a cheerful view of the progress that association is making. It repre- 
rnts that onlv jW ™ dealers Qut of (he thousand Q] 


The annual meeting of the Manufacturing Jewelers' Board of vbmroushf members ’ ?° d . 1 “ tures the non-members 

Trade, of Providence, took place on Monday, January 31 The righting the wromr" f" g T they . j °' n therC is littIe ho P e for 

; were elected for the ensuing year • Presfden, D If ihT®,, 1 7 , ° m Wh ‘ Ch * he re,ail trade suffers at ,he h ^ds 

A. McCloy; E. hio-iy. inducing d„ good, “Xi” 1^2 


Wilcox; first 
J. L. Sweet; treasurer, _ 

finance committee, E. S. Horton, R. S. Hamilton, Jr and N B jewel™ ° IU " ,,nes 01 watches , docks and 

- ar ’ 0n "--T’ le ^ ,oar ^ °1 directors for the ensuing year will be asfollo'ws: ibbJng „ £ 


Dutee Wilcox, Fred. I. Marcy, J. L. Sweet, John A. McCloy, R. S. 
Hamilton, Jr., Wm. M. Fisher, W. R. Dutemple, W. H. Wade, D. S. 
Spaulding, S. E. Fisher, E. S. Horton, A. Bushee, N. B. Barton E I 
Franklin, George L. Vose, H S. Dorchester, Hiram Howard, Tames 
J. Horton, T. E. Carpenter, T. I. Smith. 

The Waltham chronographs have 
culated to bring them into high favor with all who have occasion 


already prepared for the press. 

In the case of Thomas P. Bedilion, of Pittsburgh, who recently 
failed after confessing judgment in favor of his wife, several Eastern 
creditors entered suit against him to set aside the judgment, and 
. . . obtained a temporary injunction. Later, when the case came to be 

characteristics well cal- heard before the court, a decision was given discontinuing the injunc 


0 .*-““ WHO nave occasion to non. it is understood that this was at the rennect 

instrument of this kind. In the first place they are substantial representing the creditors, who preferred to prosecute the calTh! 
a a Id It;r thy t,mek r pers ’ Wh,le their mechanism t0 Start - Sto P a "° ther f °™’ D - ng , h ; proceedings! Judy^tcS^Ttte 
thal f H S ° T w 1 " cons “ uc . ,lon and 50 s,ron g and durable, opinion that a law should be enacted compelhng a perso^who trans 

that hey stand in high favor with dealers, who find that they sell ferred any property to his wife to publish that fL in t n ? 

readily. A notable feature of the Waltham chronograph is that that his creditors might know what he was doing. At presentTman 

1 s parts are exposed to view, none of them being hidden under may make such conveyance without ei . 

the plate or dial. Any of the fifteen or twenty pieces that go to purpose to do so, and then it t 

make up the chronograph attachment can be duplicated, like any hors, in this instance, propose 

other of the Waltham works, which is a great advantage, as all dealers their property, 
understand. * * - - 


Mr. Grunwald, who gave up the banking business in Utica some 
time ago because certain charges of usury made against him interfered 

with his business, and afterwards blossomed out as a dealer in dia- - . _ 

monds and watches, suddenly disappeared from that city about the life he en g a 8 ed in business for himself, and was uniformly successful 1 

middle of last month. Simultaneously his stock was found to have He bccame a prominent and leading citizen, a director in the bank and 

gone also, together with certain articles belonging to customers also of several other Iocal corporations. It was due to his financial 


even recording it till it su.._ ..... 
then it becomes a preferred claim. Thecred- 
n "'““ f " the legality of such transfer of 

Benjamin Barton, of Alexandria, Va., died recently at his 
residence near that city. Mr. Barton was bom in Alexandria in 
1803, and lived there all his life. He learned the trade of watch¬ 
making, becoming an expert workman and methematican. Early in 


that had been left with him. There had been a supposition abroad 
that Mr. Grunwald was wealthy, but the manner of his departure 


ability and business capacity that the bank of which he was a director 
met all its obligations during the war, paying every depositor in full, nt 


" .. Ilia ucjidriure ... 0 -* ucpuMiorin IUJI. not- 

dispelled this belief and also cast serious doubts upon his general Wlth standmgthe fact that the bank lost heavily. He was one of the 

integrity. It was ascertained that a trunk belonging to him had been original members of a steam fire engine company that was organized 
sent to Rochester, but it was suspected that he had come directly to slxt >' >' ears *8°. when hand engines only were used He was president 
New York - of tbe company for over forty years, and at the time of his death he 

A daring robbery was perpetrated last month in Montreal, by W . a . S ° f . the aldermen of the c 'ty. The local papers contain 
Inch Mr. R. W. Stoddart lost about Sa.coo of diamond rin™ obituary notices of the most eulogistic character, and referred to him 


which Mr. R. W. Stoddart lost about $4,500 of diamond rings. 
About 6 o’clock in the evening, when the streets were thronged with 
men and women returning from their work, three men approached 
the show window of Mr. Stoddart’s place, and while one of them 


. eulogistic character, and referred to him 

being a citizen whose example all young men may follow with 
safety. 

* young French Canadian named Etienne de Timanville, alleged 


..... t auu n line one Ol mem , . . ........ 1 mo., eiiicgcu 

fastened the door to prevent anyone getting out, another smashed the *° " aVC a rlght t0 the tlt,c of Count, was recently employed as a sales- 

- f ’ . .. man in the establishment of Mr. Anthoine, at Lewiston, Me. He 

dressed elegantly, drove livery teams frequently, and generally lived 
although his salary was but $6 a 
ns by saying that his relatives in 
him money to live on, and that he worked only to keep 
his mind employed. His employer, however, began to miss goads 
and suspected his handsome clerk who, being accused, confessed to 


show case window, while the third reached in and secured a glass 
case in which the diamonds were exhibited. The thieves got away ... 
before pursuit could be entered upon. In breaking the window the ' k ° 3 rather fast man about 
blow also broke the glass case containing the diamonds, and in their " eek ' He accounted for his 
flight the thieves dropped one or two of the gems which w. Canada him "»« - jj| 

recovered. 


Mr. Joseph K. Nye, who is interested with his father in the 
isiderabl 

refining oil in that cold climate. 


facture of watch oil, has spent a considerable portion of the winter'll I’TIf '“a 6 " g °° dS worth $' 55 ' His friends interceded 

St. Albans, Vt., exnerimentine in refinina nil jn .. ,...1.1 ..1:- ** a » P a * 


St. Albans, Vt., experimenting 
He took with him over 
appliances, he proceeded 


for the goods, and Mr. Anthoine gave him another trial 
of oil, and having set up his h ‘ > " eve ^ bef °« b <= "as detected at his old 

press and refine it. The temperature I l and a 8 a '" “" f ^ed to his peculations. This time he was 
45“ below zero during his stay, and temperature of the ttfdlfk’who h Tt T ‘v® ^ he . CU ? tivated an in,imac y with 
1 above zero during the whole process of refining. It is ^Jd l! had taken his place, and then goods began to be 

g missed again. Again the young Frenchman plead guilty, and prom¬ 
ised to make good the loss as soon as his friends could be heard 
from. Then he tried to escape from the town, but was followed by 
subseauentlv suhierred “ detective who arrested h ™ a ‘ Portland and took him back 
L f 7' sto ". Jhere he was consigned tojail ,0 
of the goods he disposed of is about $500. 


.... ° 1-- ........15. i 

believed that this process will prevent the oil being chilled after .... 
in any climate, however cold. The necessity of providing an oil 
that would not chill led to this experiment of refining it in a remark¬ 
ably cold climate. Tests to which it was subsequently sub 
demonstrated that the experiment had been entirely successful. 


a trial. The value 
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On the first of May next there will be quite a flitting of jewelers 
from the vicinity of Maiden I.ane towards Union Square. Among 
those who will make this radical change are Miller Brothers, who ha 
L cured offices in the building occupied by Reed & Barton. C. - 
chumann will occupy the rooms now held by Sypher & Co 
3 mer of Broadway and Seventeenth street, but will also retain his 
resent store at No. 24 John street. He expects to occupy the new 
;ore about the middle of of the present montR William R'ker w, 
have rooms on the second floor of the same building a little later. 
Howard & Cockshaw will be accommodated in rooms over Jaquesik 
Marcus. There are rumors of other firms being about to make a 
move up town this spring, but the above are all we have heard who 
have definitely selected new locations. 


Mr H. T. Cook, of the firm of H. T. Cook & Co., of Toledo, died 
in that city at the close of January. On January .3 this firm made 
an assignment, which was noticed in The Cip-CULA a of last month, 
owing largely to the long continued illness of the head of the firm, 
3 illness resulted in his death as stated. Mr. Cook was born in 
Boston in 1826, and, having learned the trade of watch making, 
removed to Toledo in .848, where he engaged in bunne^md soon 
built up what was apparently a most prosperous trade. Some yeam 
ago he became embarrassed but managed to pull through his trouble 
but the load he then assumed is believed to have hastened hts d^th 
Mr. Cook was highly respected in the community in wh ch he spen 
the greater portion of his life, and was prom.nent .n the Ma^c 
fraternity. He carried $20,000 of insurance upon his life in favor of 
his wife. The work of closing up the estate is progressing satisfac¬ 
torily, nearly all the creditors having accepted the* offer of 25 cents 
on a dollar. There is a prospect that the business will be resumed 
by William Cook and William Walcott. 

Mr. Samuel Hammond, a veteran and well known w a ‘chm a ker o 
this city, died recently at his home in Ridgefield, N. J. Mr. Ham- 
mond was an Englishman by birth, and having 'earned his trade n 
that country, came to New York over fifty years ago He located n 
Wall street, in the building now known as the Custom House, but 
when that was occupied by the government, he took a More under 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, oppostte 3 t 3 
Hr. Hammond was regarded as one of the most expert watch 
repairers in the city, and he had a very large patronage from business 
men down town. He was extremely conscientious about his work, and 
would never permit a watch to leave his place until it ran to suit him. 
He was also an expert in diamonds and other precious^ stones, and 
his customers who wanted such were always sure to « nd ,n h,s P' a “ 
a stock of the choicest gems to select from. His stock of euelry 
was selected with great care, the various articles composmg . be ng 
chosen more for their intrinsic value than for their salable qualities. 
He knew his customers, and would never offer them anything he 
could not conscientiously recommend. For several years past Mr. 
Hammond was a sufferer from painful infirmities that finally required 
surgical treatment, from which he never recovered. Mr. Hammond 
was seventy-four years of age, and leaves a widow and seven children, 
three sons and four daughters surviving. 

The following dealers visited New York during the past month : 
Geo. H. Richards, Jr., Boston, Mass,, O. C. Cantor, Pittsburgh Pa ; 
H. C. Cohn, Rochester, N. Y.; D.C. Percival, Boston Mass ; A. Paul 
Boston, Mass.; W. H. Zinn, Boston, Mass,, C. F. Morr.U, Boston, Mass, 
A. Lewis and M. S. Liberman, Syracuse, N. Y: W. B Musser, Lan¬ 
caster Pa.; A. Lesser, Syracuse, N. Y.; S. Kind, Philadelphia, Pa., 
L \V ’ Flershem and Thomas Davies, Chicago, Ill.; D. F. Conover, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; H. C. Hurlburt, Philadelphia, Pa ; C. Hollinshed, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; H. Kohn, Hartford, Conn.; E. A. Whitney, Bos on, 
Mass.;' G. C. Allis, Birmingham, Conn.; C - H. Osgood ^eviis on. 
Me ■ J Doggett, Kansas City, Mo.; C. L. Guild, Buffalo, N. Y„ W P. 
Sedgwick, Bath, N. Y.; M. Goodman, Memphis, Tenn.; Giles, 

Chicago, Ill.; M. C. Ellis, Toronto, Canada.; Julius King, Cleveland, 
Ohio.; W. G. Ellis, Toronto, Canada.; E. F. Segswortn, Toronto, 


Canada.; C. F. Heints, Buffalo, NY, H, Rowland^Albany, N £ 

R. H. Galbraith (Duhme & Co.,) Cincinnati, Ohio., J. J- J 
Denver, Col.; W. Oskamp, Cincinnati, Ohio.; A Anderson, Toronto- 
Orit.; E. Lehman, Denver, Col.; H. Rud.sill Altoona George 
Altheimer, St. Louis, Mo,, C. D. Hosley, Springfield, Mas - George 

Dumer, Milwaukee, Wis.; J. Gilowsky Milwaukee W,s , A. Gems 

bacher, New Orleans, La,. J. Barr, Toronto Ont, UIJ, 
Washington, D. C.; W. F. Tasker, Toronto, Ont. M. ^achj 
Pittsburgh • Pa.; Adolph Meyer, Omaha, Neb.; J. R. Arnuger, 
Baltimore,’ Md.; A. Weinberg, Chicago, Ill.; D. H. Buelh Hartfor , 
Conn • Joseph Block, Buffalo, N. Y, D. 1 hompson, Hamilton, Ont., 

A Murphy, Tyler, Tex.; Thomas Marshall, Toronto, Ont.; C. Duhme, 
Cincinnati, Ohio.; Otto Heeren, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

When the failure of D. N. Freeman & Company °f Atlanta, 
Georgia, was announced, Mr. J. C. Freeman came to Neiv York 
and endeavored to make settlement, but, owing to *e 
of some of the creditors to sign the agreement, his efforts miscarried 
A committee of the creditors consisting of Messrs J H. Monel,^ 
c. G. Alford, was appointed to proceed at once to Atlanta and make 
the best settlement possible in the interests of the creditors. The 
committee arrived in Atlanta on February 15th, and immediately 
proceeded to investigate the affairs. The 
Lent to the retirement therefrom of Mr. J. P. Stevens, to the 
of February, 1886, could not be found. From that date, however 
the books indicate a series of misfortunes in management and a great 
shrinkage in the business, for which the committee do not regard any 
of the present partners responsible. It was found, as °- a 
inventory presented by Mr. Freeman in New York was morm the 
nature of an estimate than an actual inventory, andthat, had Ms 
offer been accepted, it would not have been consummated. It was 
found, also, that the expenses had been very heavy, "hde the 
Fall business was light; also, that Mrs. Iverson, who was supposed to 
have been a partner in the business, could not be held, as she had 
acted in ignorance of the laws of the State in signing partnership and 
other papers, and, also that she had not taken out the necessary 
V . . j„ ; n u er own name. It would have been impossible, 

therefore, to have reached her private estate and had the attempt 
been made, it would only have complicated matters still further, 
involved an expensive litigation, and the end would not have been 
reached for several years. The committee in their report express^e 
belief that the impression that the Freeman estate was quite Urge^was 
entirely erroneous. The committee found itself involved in a vanety 
of legal complications, resulting from the determination of certain 
local creditors to press their individual claims to a culmination; and, 
also because of the legal difficulties arising from the attitude of Mrs. 
£3 "hi. lady, however, voluntarily rendered every assistance 
in her power to the committee, and eventually conceded toThen.as 
much if not more than they could have extorted from her at the end 
of long and doubtful legal proceedings. Her attorney, also Mr. A. 
H. Cox, under her direction, aided the committee to the extern of h,s 
power The committee say : “ The action taken by the attorneys 

for Henry Carter and others threatened totM ruin to the claims w 
reDresented the peculiar laws of Georgia appearing to leave no ngnts 
fo P anTnsolv’ ent business to either the debtor or creditors, and placing 
the entire assets at the mercy of the Court, the receiver an 
attorneys ” By prompt and diligent action, however, making some 
sacrifices and many concessions, the committee succeeded in making 
-hii will yield, S 

forty and forty-five cents on the dollar, as soon as e c 
is obtained The terms will be one-third cash, one-third, six months, 
one-third, December 30th, 1887, with the satisfactory endorsement 
the time notes bearing six per cent interest. 

for $12 000 were for bona fide loans, and were held by the men who 
were dtfermined to secure their money, the president of the bank 
having recently demanded diamonds as colUterM motion «o Us 
chattel mortgage. No indication of fraud or of a desire to'cause a 
loss to the creditors was ascertained by the committee. T e co - 









Mittee succeeded in getting possession of the stock which im 
Mr J C F '~ <>f Freeman ft Cmnkshat, at a 
price which the committee regard as the utmost that would have been 
paid for ,t by anyone. Mrs. Iverson and Mr. D. N. Freeman assisted 
Jletsfilr ‘ abiMty jn maki " g th0Se ^“'oments. The 

thTva.uf f r , C ° Stl With ° Ut de P reciat i° n for old goods or 

the value of tools, was estimated in the neighborhood of $ 3S ooo In 

LtTwiPh t r T tt0the Credil0rs - the ^mittee is confident 
, " ' "" be t0 tbe ,nteres ‘ °f ‘o accept the proposition sub- 

Sfc «' “ « «• «** 

David Kline, of Denver, Colorado, who failed some time ago has 

^^r? eC T° fthePeCUliari ‘ ieS °f tha ‘ ‘ransaction.^ I, is 
asserted that he made fraudulent representations W 
li^fti^both to the mercantile agencies, the Jewele^otrdtf 
Trade and to individuals of whom he ordered goods. It is also 

Ibout a?' °" the . St 7 ngth ° f thCSe m ‘ sre presentations, he bought 
about $25,000 worth of goods m New York, and then concealed them 
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, " urm 01 g° oas m New York, and then concealed them 

Whe e „ n h m f •, 7 k*° Uadville where he had a branch establishment, 
fired Lt , t *“? * ChaUel m ° rtgage ° n his goods a »d trans¬ 
ferred most of his other property, the goods mortgaged, however 
being scarcely sufficient to meet the $5,000 claim for which themort- 
gage was given. What became of the large amount he purchased in 
New York ,s a problem the creditors are anxious to have solved 
I he claims of the Eastern creditors have been placed in the hands 
of local attorneys, who have filed attachments aggregating over 
$20,000 in amount. b b 

A presentation was recently made by a number of the members of 
he jewelry trade to Mr. F. J. Allen, proprietor of the Astor House, 
■n recognition of h.s hospitality, so generously extended to them in 
July last, on Jewelers’ Day. The presentation consisted of a II 
of resolutions, handsomely framed, reciting the fact that Mr Allen 
Jl°"f ° ,he gemal and accommodating of landlords, and that 
he takes especial pains to make things pleasant for the jewelers who 
make his house their headquarters during their presence in the city 
I he resolutions were signed by fifteen gentlemen well known in the 
nuril *17 y , PreSented t,ya commi ‘"* selected for that 
committe At th * conc . lus, ° n of the ceremonies Mr. Allen invited the 
comm, tee mto h.s private room, and there gave further demonstra- 
tion of h.s hospitality ,n a manner that setmed to be peculiarlv 
satisfactory to those present, his guests contributing to the enjoyment 
of the occasion by reciting anecdotes and stories. 

In almost all of the marriages which take place at Castle Garden a 
policeman is obliged to act as best man to the bridegroom This is 
because these weddings are a kind of leap year observance in which 
he man is wooed, and in which the Castle Garden detectives lend 

Castfe C Garde UenCe ‘' ad> '' S ^ Detec ‘ ive Groden hasbeen 
at Castle Garden a good many years, has witnessed a great many 
weddings, and has had the privilege also of kissing,he bride. lithe 
Catholic marriage service a ring is indispensable, and often in the 
hurry of an enforced wedding bridegrooms have neglected to provide 
the requisite. Detective Groden, in fact, has had, many times ,0 

. “ P IT 8 ! I delay ° f the nu P‘ ials - Saven eight years ago 
it occurred to h.m that a property ring, so to speak, would be a con- 
venience, and so he bought one that had all the appearance of gold 

to rh h'l u metal he regards as a ma,ter of "O consequence 
to ‘He brides who wear i, for a moment. I, is a ring, and it is bl 
enough for the finger of any bride. When Mr. Groden bought thif 

cirdetwa‘ e | kT , t at,0n y Wedding " ng ’ he said to himself ‘hat this 
circlet was likely to make a romantic history for itself, and so he laid 
It away in h.s desk and kept a record of the number of times it was 
used, and the names of the contracting parties whose nuptials were 
J5S.2 Marriages are reasonably frequent 

has-been il l ’ nng ^ ° r eight Years tha ‘ ‘I ring 
has been in use, have averaged nearly one a week. A wedding on 

Wednesday was the 354th in the history of the ring, and the gilt has 


! 'I'??™ ° f ‘ he Var ' 0US dq,artments of the E- Howard Watch 
selveff C . 0mpany recen,I >' formed an association among them 

of the E Ho U w?H 1 Tv Pr °I eme 7 ’ Ca " ing i( ,he F ° remen ' s Association 
of the E. Howard Watch and Clock Company. Saturday evening 

in IIn I2 Th ey8aVethelrfirStannUalbam|Uet a ‘ Youn g' s Hotel’ 
in Boston. The entertainment was given in one of the elaborate 

It! 0 ' This which T fi,tingly decora,ed in honor 0f ,he 

were him r n ' " ere . adorned a Profusion of flowers, and 
President III ^ W “ h an e "‘ id "g variety of viands. The 
iustl hi h aSSOC ' at '° u n ’ Mr James Holden, presided, and, after 
justice had been done to the menu, introduced the several speakers in 

dent oTim A T g th ° Se present were Samuel Little, Presi¬ 
dent of the E Howard Watch and Clock Company, C. J. Hayden 
Treasurer, Albert Howard, General Superintendent, Rufus Carr’ 
enloTIe t° f h tb , e C '° Ck de P artment ’ W «■ Lamed, Superintend-’ 
lenl fil Watch . de P a «'«ent. The foremen, to the number of 
twenty five occupied seats at the table. When the cigars were 
bv briefl" 1 ’ I *"' H °‘ den intro duced the declamatory exercises 
by bnefly referring to the organization of the association, and said 
busineTI t " en ‘y-fivc years he had been connected with the 
olthe He" 5 I! i mehe bad CVer met the foreme " a " 
powelor , r ‘ at the organizati °" c °uld be made a 
'I l f! ‘"‘^‘"‘erestof both the members and their employ, 
members onl J’ 7 WatCh Com P an X> complimented the 

mm aving perfected such an association, and thought the 

company was ,0 be congratulated on having such an intelligent body 
men in charge of its various departments. He said the company 
ever Hellr f° f K la,e .’ “ d itsbusiness oondi,ion was betterlan 
nffirm f 2*** ° f P easant relations that existed between the 
officers of the company and their employees, and hoped they might 

hisIiirtvII rTl ■ Su ,P erintenden ‘ Albert Howard spoke of 
his thirty years of labor ,n the interests of the company, and related 
many incidents ,ha, occurred in that time. He thought the associa- 
ofThlml °P P ° rtUn , lty *? promote ,he welfare of ‘he business an<l 
Remark' yeeS ’ ft ** h ° Ped " Would rise e <!“ a ' ‘° ‘he occasion. 
Remarks were made by several of the other foreman, and the occasion 
was most enjoyable and successful in every respect. 

A meeting of the creditors of Jacob Castelberg was held in the 
rooms of the Jewelers Board of Trade on January, 24th., and a com- 
mittee appointed with power to act for the creditors. A report of 
this meeting was circulated by thfe Secretary of the Board of Trade 
accompanied by a request for proof of claims in such a way as to 
apparently lead many creditors to suppose that the Board of Trade 
fm-'fh ‘he authorized representation in adjusting such settlement 
as might be made 1 his misunderstanding was further promoted by 
the ater action of a self-constituted committee who were endeavoring, 

L L f 8 S r , eqUeS '’'° ° b,ai " 3 P° s ‘P° n ~ of the advertised 
ela, ed’since T/fi^claimed by them that the four weeks which had 


having being rejected b°y V e ° IldfoT and’ Iteftit^n 


, „ .. , New York City, Feb 21 '87 

nor o,~he e !i? say r that the Board of Trade van neither confirm 

basis o P f settlemlrn " recommendation by the Board of Directors of a 
to be takl foler i 6 CaSCS ’ \ nd Pr ° vides certain ste P s necessary 

B7^dI t 7lmIs°^ >tb F7 la * eP 7l , ^° b *™” n * ak *" n: ‘hereforelhe 
^"rhe^Consritutiom ^''Thif'cMe 0 yloi^for 

individual action only, and the Secretary is requested to exnlain the 
Id Wb ° Ha ? SCnt thcir tlaim t0 the b° a rd of Trade 
elowerinfheff ° P If of , endorsing the ac ‘>on of the committee, 
empowering them to act for them or not, as they see fit. 

Yours respectfully, 

H. M. Condit, Secretary. 
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' prepared them with a view to their consecutive publication, and we 

cannot deviate from the order in which they are given. It will be 
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noted that the combinations follow each other in regular sequence, 
and their reproduction in that order is a matter of mechanical neces¬ 
sity so far as their publication is concerned. From letters we have 
received relative to these monogram plates we are confident that they 
are wanted in the trade, and we advise every subscriber to The 
Circular to carefully preserve the entire series for future reference. 
They can only be obtained in connection with each issue of 1 hf. 
Circular, and it will soon be impossible to supply any missing 
numbers. 
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Our Monogram Illustrations. 

E PRESENT with this issue two more pages of illus¬ 
trations of monograms in continuation of the series 
entered upon in the February number of The 
Circular. So complete a series of monograms as 
this will be when completed has never been published 
in any journal heretofore. The cost of the plates to us is an import¬ 
ant item, but, as we have had frequent applications for something of 
the kind’ we were convinced that they would prove valuable to the 
trade, and hence entered upon the publication of them. The series, 
when completed, will embrace combinations of all the letters of the 
alphabet in styles of different historic periods—Renaissance, Louis 
XV., Florentine and Moderne. We give two pages, with forty-eight 
designs to a page. It will be noticed that the artist has commenced 
with the letter “A," and has combined it with every other letter in 
the alphabet in each of the four styles referred to, so that any 
engraver can find in the series any combination of letters that he may 
desire for a monogram. In our March issue we concluded the “A ” 
combination, and the plates this month continue with the letter “ B " 
in all the combinations of the alphabet. It will be noted that the 
several styles of lettering are preserved throughout, and that all of 
them are neat and graceful. A customer desiring a monogram 
engraved on a watch, locket, ring or any other article, will be hard to 
please if he cannot find in these examples something satisfactory. 

In response to an application for a combination of letters not yet 
reached in our publication, we beg to say that we are unable to fur¬ 
nish any of them out of their regular order. The designer has 


Stamp of Quality Desirable. 

E HAVE always maintained that wrought gold goods 
should bear a stamp, which should not only indicate 
their quality but should be a guarantee thereof. We 
have always recognized the obstacles to the general 
adoption of such a stamp, which obstacles are due to 
the almost mechanical impossibilities of stamping all classes of gold 
goods, but there is no reason whatever why gold cases should not be 
so stamped. At present consumers have no guarantee whatever as to 
the quality of goods they are buying. They may bear the stamp of 
an individual maker and also a stamp indicating the fineness of the 
gold, but as the use of such stamps is optional with the manufacturers 
and as no penalties are attached to misrepresentation of quality, such 
stamps are of no value whatever to the purchasers unfamiliar with 
the character of the manufacturer whose stamp is affixed to the case. 
If instead of this indiscriminate use of individual stamps, the manu¬ 
facturers of gold cases would come together and form an association 
for their own protection and the protection of the public, and adopt 
a stamp to be placed upon all cases manufactured by the members of 
such association, the public would soon learn to distinguish the goods 
so marked and have confidence in them. It would be an easy matter 
to form such an association. There are comparatively few manu¬ 
facturers of cases, and these are mostly men of character and stand¬ 
ing, who desire to do right and serve the public faithfully. Entertaining 
such ideas of their responsibilities as business men, it would seem to 
be a simple matter for them to come together and organize an associ¬ 
ation, and arrange for the mutual use of an association stamp indica¬ 
tive of quality. But should an agreement be made, it would be 
necessary to provide a fund for necessary expenses, and to secure 
this, a royalty should be charged for the use of the stamp, and 
penalties for violations of the agreement, for without a penalty for its 
misuse, the agreement and the stamp adopted would be of very little 
value. It would seem to us that an association of the manufacturers 
of gold cases might, after adopting such stamp, provide for the 
employment of a commissioner or representative who should have 
power at any time to visit the factories of the members, inspect their 
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cases, assay them from time to time, and in case he found that the 
stamp of the association was being improperly used, to report the 
offender for discipline by the association. The penalty should 
include heavy fines for every unjust use of the association stamp. 
While there should be no attempt on the part of the association to 
dictate to manufacturers what should be the quality of their procucts, 
yet it should have power to see that whether the cases be 8, io, 12, 
14, 16, or 18 carats fine, they should be stamped in accordance with 
the facts and sold for their actual value. The complaint among the 
trade and among purchasers is not so much against cheap grades of 
cases, for there is a legitimate demand for them, as it is against mis¬ 
representation of quality—ten carat Cases being stamped 14 carat, 
and gross misrepresentation and even positive fraud entering into the 
handling of such goods. Dealers are no better protected in this 
respect than the general public, for they are no better able to detect 
deterioration of quality without applying tests, than are the public. 
The Hall mark used in England is accepted by the trade and by all 
purchasers as a positive guarantee of the quality of the goods upon 
which it is affixed, and while we have nothing in this country assimi¬ 
lating in character to the Hall mark, it is evident that the manu¬ 
facturers themselves must maintain public confidence in the character 
of their goods, and this we believe can be done by a combination 
such as we have suggested and thus positively guaranteeing the 
quality of their goods. ~ 

That there is a demand for goods of the highest quality is conceded 
by all familiar with the trade, but the trouble in catering to such 
demand lies in the fact that there has been so much fraud practiced 
by the manufacturers and dealers in cheap and bogus goods, so made 
and stamped as to represent better goods, that the public has to a 
large extent lost confidence in all goods assuming to be made of gold. 
The case makers as much, if not more, than any other branch of the 
trade has suffered in this respect, for it is a well-known fact that the 
deception practiced in the manufacture and sale of gold cases has 
been something simply astounding. As a consequence, all the manu¬ 
facturers have been brought under suspicion, and it behooves them, 
as they value their future success, to adopt some measure to restore 
the public confidence in their productions. To this end the adoption 
by them of a combination stamp of quality would conduce more 
than anything else that could be devised. With such a stamp of 
quality adopted by the manufacturers, the dealers would not have to 
become the guarantors of every article sold, but, on the contrary, the 
public once being familiarized with the stamp of such an association 
it would become requisite in the trade that all gold cases should be 
so marked. It would in a very short time become as familiar to the pur¬ 
chasing public as the Hall mark of England, and cases not so stamped 
would find but a slow sale. We have heretofore and frequently pointed 
out the manner in which dealers and the public are defrauded by 
certain unscrupulous dealers and manufacturers, who put forth goods 
not of the quality represented, and in various ways debase the quality 
of their goods, but it is not necessary to here repeat all the “ tricks 
of the trade ” from which so many legitimate manufacturers suffer. 
They have to stand the odium cast upon the trade because of the 
derelictions of these unscrupulous manufacturers. The sure remedy 
for all this would be the adoption by honest dealers of a stamp of 
quality to be affixed, under proper conditions, on all gold cases 
manufactured by them. While we object to combinations in any 
line of industry on general principles, we should be very glad indeed 
to see a combination among the gold case makers for the adoption of 
a stamp of the character suggested, because we are confident that 
such a course would tend to benefit the trade. We are equally con¬ 
fident that such a stamp once introduced to the public, by makers of 
gold cases, there would spring up a demand for similar markings on 
all kinds of gold goods, for once let the public be educated to know 
that there is a stamp indicative of quality, and which is a guarantee 
against misrepresentation and fraud, and there would go up a demand 
for a like certificate regarding the character of all goods made of the 
precious metal. In the absence of laws governing such matters, the 
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trade should for its own protection, and for the preservation of its 
good name, adopt measures for themselves to take the place of laws. 
Custom is sometimes stronger than legal enactments. 


Organized Robbery of Jewelers. 

■ T IS, PERHAPS, too much to say .that the burglars and 
thievesof the country have formed acombination torob 
jewelers on every possible occasion, but the great 
number of such robberies that have occurred during 
the past few months, leaves no other conclusion rea¬ 
sonable than that they have come to recognize the fact that a jewelry 
store usually offers greater inducements for the practice of their 
nefarious operations than any other establishment in the same locality. 
The number of robberies of jewelry stores within the past year would 
run well up into the hundreds if a correct list of them could be made, 
and we venture the assertion that no other particular industry can 
show a record of one-half as many. It is natural that this should be 
so, for the goods carried by jewelers are usually of great value, are 
not bulky, are no better protected than any other class of stocks, 
while the pawnbrokers and the melting pot offer unusual facilities for 
disposing of the proceeds of a robbery. Every dealer in the country 
owes it to himself to provide every possible safeguard against the 
depredations of the criminal classes, and we presume that they all 
think they do provide all that is necessary. But the fact remains 
that, in spite of all precautions, the robbery of jewelers is still appar¬ 
ently on the increase; so much so that we despair of keeping track 
of them. 

The manufacturing and wholesale trade appreciate the difficulties 
which beset the retail dealers in this respect, and some time ago per¬ 
fected an organization to aid them in their contest with professional 
burglars. This organization is the Jewelers' Security Alliance, to 
which we have made frequent allusion in previous issues. Recogniz¬ 
ing the fact that when a jewelry store has been burglarized and the 
owner despoiled of his stock, he is not likely to have the heart or be 
in a condition to follow up the robbers with the utmost vigilance, the 
Alliance proposes to supplement his efforts, if he is a member, and to 
leave no stone unturned to capture the robbers and recover the stolen 
property. It is, in fact, an association of jewelers for mutual protec¬ 
tion. Arrangements have been made with Pinkerton’s detective 
agency, in accordance with whiph whenever a member becomes the vic¬ 
tim of burglars, the best detective ability in the country is at once set 
to work to trace down and capture the guilty persons. The Alliance 
assumes the entire expense of the chase, capture and prosecution of the 
thieves, and has been so unrelenting in its efforts to put these depre¬ 
dators out of the way, that half a dozen notorious jewelry robbers'are 
now serving sentences in the States Prisons. It is their purpose to 
bring upon those who prey upon the jewelry trade such swift and 
condign punishment as to deter others from attempting it. As we 
have remarked, this is a mutual organization for the protection of its 
members; there are no expenses outside of those incurred in the 
prosecution of depredators upon the trade; all the officers give their 
services gratuitously, and are always ready to devote as much time 
to its affairs as may be necessary. Appreciating the advantages that 
members have already derived from it, we are desirous of seeing its 
membership so extended that every dealer in the country will enjoy 
jts protection. It costs but little each year to maintain a membership, 
but the small sums each individual pays in enables the Alliance to 
prosecute its work with vigor. No dealer can claim immunity from 
burglars; he may have escaped their attentions for years, which is all 
the more reason for anticipating an early call for them. Even the 
banks, which are supposed to be burglar proof, cannot escape the 
sharp eyes and sharper work of the professional burglars, and the 
stock of the average jeweler offers far less obstacles to be overcome 
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than the average bank. We have become thoroughly impressed with 
the important part the Alliance has assumed in consequence of the 
large number of robberies of jewelers that have occurred of late, and 
we earnestly urge every reader of The Circular who is not a mem¬ 
ber to send in his application at once. 


Mo 


5 Stringent Measures with Insolvents. 


ENTS of recent occurrence within the trade seem 
to indicate that there is a determination to take 
stringent measures in all cases of insolvency to 
compel the delinquent debtor to deal honestly and 

__fairly with his creditors. In years past so much 

laxity has been displayed in compromising with every one who found 
it either necessary, or expedient to fail, that the idea has gone forth 
that the jewelry trade had rather compromise with an insolvent debtor 
at twenty cents on the dollar than to receive one hundred cents on 
the dollar from a man who runs an honest business. This laxity has 
cost the trade many thousands of dollars, and has also encouraged 
many unscrupulous persons to engage in the business with pre¬ 
concerted plans of failure in view. It has only been necessary, 
heretofore, for a dealer to come to New York and say to his creditors 
that he was unable topay them in full, offer what he thought he could 
afford, and thus effect a compromise of his liabilities for a few cents 
on the dollar. Every creditor seemed not only willing, but anxious 
to “ sign off ” his claims, and to exhibit by his alacrity in so doing 
his anxiety to receive new orders from the-same person. It has been 
an easy matter for a dealer proposing to fail to make his near 
relatives preferred creditors, transfer to them the better part of his 
assets, and, after being released by his creditors, resume business 
with a better stock of goods and better credit than he had before his 
failure. Since the first of January there have been several important 
failures where these tactics of the insolvent did not work as satis¬ 
factorily to him as had been hoped or as had been the rule in 
the past. On the contrary, when the debtor has come forward with 
his statement and his offer of compromise, there has been manifested 
a disposition to put ugly questions, and to subject the individual to 
considerable embarrassment in answering them. There have been 
those who “ wanted to know, you know,” and who would not be 
satisfied without personal investigation. As a consequence, in several 
instances, committees of creditors have taken the matter in hand, 
proceeded to the scene of delinquency, and by persistent investigation, 
have unearthed the small African that was concealed in the woodpile. 
The result has been that the preferred creditors have disgorged their 
ill-gotten gains, and the over-smart debtor has been obliged to 
increase his payments in order to secure his release. Our columns 
have contained the particulars of some of these settlements, and it is 
unnecessary to particularize them here, but they tend to show that 
the trade proposes to look for its own interests a little more sharply 
in the future than it has in the past, and that insolvents, hoping for 
their clemency, will need to come before them with clean hands. We 
have heard this determination very emphatically expressed of late, 
and we are assured by certain ones that they will never “ sign off " a 
.claim again without a thorough investigation having been made by the 
creditors. The good work done by the Board of Trade in keeping 
itself informed regarding black sheep or suspected persons, has made 
it possible for members of the trade to act with greater intelligence 
in insolvency cases; and being associated together in that organization 
makes it easier to obtain united action than it ever was before. When 
a class of merchants is so liberal in the matter of credits as is the 
jewelry trade, they ought to have unusual protection against those 
designing persons who would take advantage of their liberality. We 
hope this is to be so in the future, and that the losses to the trade by 
bad debts will steadily decrease from this time forth. 


While there is a determination to investigate all cases of insolvency 
very thoroughly, there is no occasion for the dealer who has had a 
bad business, and is, in consequence, unable to meet his obligations, 
being apprehensive that he will meet with anything but the greatest 
consideration at the hands of his creditors. They are always full of 
sympathy for an unfortunate man, and will do their utmost to put 
him on his feet again; but for that other class, that comes forward 
with guile in its heart and a cheap compromise in its hand, there will 
be but little mercy. The manufacturers and jobbers in the jewelry trade 
are willing to take any reasonable business chances—indeed, they are 
more accommodating in the matter of giving credit than almost any 
other class of merchants—but that does not furnish a valid reason for 
expecting them to join hands with swindlers, and aid them in reap¬ 
ing a harvest of wealth from their crimes. Unwittingly they have, in 
many instances in the past, given countenance to some stupenduous 
frauds perpetrated by insolvent debtors, but from present appearances 
they are not likely to do so in the future. No honest debtor can 
object to a thorough investigation- of his affairs, and the other kind 
should be forced to submit to it. To weed out those dealers who do 
not expect to pay their debts dollar for dollar is to relieve the retail 
trade of a kind of competition that is ruinous to them and against 
which they cannot be expected to make headway. When it comes to 
be understood that every failure in the trade will be searchingly 
investigated by a committee of creditors, and that there is little hope 
for fraud to escape detection, it will be greatly to the advantage of 
the retail dealets who seek to do a legitimate business and expect to 
meet every obligation at maturity. 


The Government Buying the Trade Dollars. 

BILL WHICH passed both houses of Congress at its 
recent session and received the signature of the Pres¬ 
ident, provides: i. That trade dollars, not defaced, 
mutilated or stamped, shall, on presentation to the 
Treasury or any Sub-Treasury, be redeemed, dollar 
for dollar, in standard silver dollars or subsidiary silver coin. 2. 
That the period of such redemption shall not extend beyond six 
months after the enactment of the law. 3. That the trade dollars 
thus redeemed shall not be re-issued, but shall be coined into standard 
silver dollars. 4. That the trade dollars thus purchased by the gov¬ 
ernment shall not be counted as any part of the silver bullion which, 
under the silver law of 1878, is required to be purchased each month 
for coinage into standard silver dollars. This law puts an end to the 
discussion of the trade dollar question, the silver men and the specu¬ 
lators in silver having carried their point in inducing the government 
to buy up the issue of this bastard currency that was never intended 
to take the place of actual money, but was designed originally as a 
medium of circulation in China and for swindling Chinamen. But 
that particular chicken soon came home to roost, for speculators soon 
bought up the fraudulent dollars in China and flooded this country 
with them, thereby making enormous profits. But after a time the 
business community refused to accept them at any price, and since 
then pressure has been brought to bear to compel the government to 
redeem them. Then the silver men, who have a bonanza under the 
law that compels the Treasury Department to buy silver bullion at the 
rate of two millions of dollars a month and coin it into standard dol¬ 
lars, were fearful that if the government bought up the debased trade 
dollars the amount so purchased would be deducted from the amount 
of bullion it was required to buy, so they antagonized the trade dol¬ 
lar bill. But at last a compromise was agreed upon, and the silver 
men and the trade dollar speculators struck hands upon the bill above 
referred to, which requires the government to purchase the trade 
dollars without deducting the amount so purchased from the amount 
of bullion required to be purchased monthly. The amount of trade 
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dollars subject to redemption under the provisions of this bill, is 
about $36,000,000, a greater portion of which is in China, but the 
time within which they can be presented is sufficient to enable the 
speculators to buy them up and get them over here. It is not 
believed that more than $6,000,000 of them are in the country at 
present, but five times that amount will be redeemed before the time 
expires. Already notice has been given to the Treasury Department 
for the redemption of several millions, and within a week after the 
law went into force offers of about three millions had been filed. 
The alacrity with which these trade dollars are tendered for redemp¬ 
tion shows that the speculators have been assured of the ultimate 
passage of their bill, and stood ready with bags full of the bogus 
money to pour into the Treasury as soon as it should become a law. 
While the whole thing is a job and a swindle of the worst character, 
it is a good thing to have the question definitely settled, and these 
infamous coins put out of the way where they can no longer be used 
to rob the honest industry of the country. The standard dollars are bad 
enough, being worth somewhere approximating their face value, and 
the faith of the government is pledged for their redemption, which 
was not the case with the trade dollars. But all legislation relative 
to the coinage of silver plainly indicates that the owners of silver 
mines regard the government as their best customer, and, by means 
of their votes and their lobby, are determined to make it purchase 
their products whether they are required or npt. As the laws now 
stand, the government is obliged to purchase and coin into standard 
dollars $2,000,000 a month of silver bullion, and, in addition, to pur¬ 
chase and re-coin trade dollars to the value of probably $20,000,000 
during the next six months. As things now look, these silver kings, 
who seem to have their clutches on the throat of the government, are 
determined to make silver the standard of our currency and to drive 
out gold, leaving that to become an article of merchandise instead of 
the solid standard of value upon which our currency should be 
founded. With silver the standard and gold demonetized, further 
demoralization of our financial system would scarcely be possible. 
The time is bound to come, however, when the people will recog¬ 
nize that this whole silver business is a stupendous job, conceived 
and maintained in the interests of the owners of silver mines, who 
can afford to spend millions of dollars in securing such legislation as 
provides them a market for their products, the equal of which could 
not be found on the face of the'globe. When the people once get 
fairly aroused on the subject, there will be such a revolution in our 
financial affairs as will tend to make silver one of the cheapest com¬ 
modities in the market. 


Problems in the Detached Lever Escapement. 

BY DETENT. 

OR DIVIDING the index to the little device for 
testing the angular motion of a lever fork, we, of 
course, will have to resort to something quite simple 
and inexpensive, as in all probability we should never 
have occasion to use it again. We cannot well 
dex closer than to degrees, as even this will make our 
divisions less than T Jj of an inch; still, with these divisions, we can 
judge of a degree with a good deal of certainty. For our tem¬ 
porary dividing machine we take a piece of ]A inch board (some soft 
wood) 2 inches wide and 6 long; on this we arrange the parts as shown 
in fig. 1, where A represents the )4 inch board and B a piece of 
card board divided into 14 degrees. To make the card board B we 
take a heavy firm piece of Bristol board 4 inches square, as shown 
at B, fig. 2. We make a puncture with a needle of about the same 
size as a pallet staff (which would be a No. 5 or 6) at b. From this 
puncture (at b) we sweep the curve a a. Of course, our dividers, 
which sweeps this arc a a, contains just 6o°, as has been explained 


in former communications. We set off the 6o° from a to a and 
divide it into 6 equal parts as shown. Of course, each of these parts 
contain 10 , and it makes but little difference which of the 6 spaces 
between a a we select to divide into 10 equal parts representing degrees. 
The arc a a should be swept with a pair of dividers set at 3 inches, 
and the arc shown at diagram a* is swept with dividers set at this 
space. The two supplementary spaces shown above o and below 10 
are added to measure my arc of pallet action above io°. The card 
board is now cut out to about the form indicated at the dotted lines 
c c, fig. 2. Our next care is to attach the device shown and described 
in the January number of this journal, to the bit of card board we 
have just divided. At fig. 3 is shown the little steel arc d to be 
divided, and a portion of the card board B as if cut on the dotted 
line c, fig. 1. It would not be amiss to say fig. 1 is % the actual size 
and fig. 3 the real size. To attach the measuring instrument D 
(shown in January number) to the card board, we place a No. 5 
needle in the puncture at b and apply D as if to a pallet staff; we 
now, with a fine needle and thread, sew D fast to the card board 
precisely as watch hands are attached to a card. After D is sewn 
fast to B, we take some shellac dissolved in alcohol until quite thick 
and paint over the stitches shown at e e. Next dry the shellac over 
a lamp, and we will find D and the card board B firmly united. It 
will be seen that the-arcs d and a have a common center at b, and if 
we divide d from the spacing we have made on the card board arc 
a a, the divisions on i i must be correct. If the device D is on the 



upper surface of the card board B, the steel index d will lie a little 
above the surface of the board A. At diagram A* is shown an edge 
view of fig. i as if seen in the direction of the arrow /. At b, dia¬ 
gram A*, is shown a needle thrust through the common centers of 
D and B into the board A\ on this needle the card board index will 
turn freely, moving d proportionately. The next thing needed is 
something which will space d off as we move our pasteboard index 
a a. To do this we take a piece of, say, No. 20 mainspring, about 
an inch long, and bend it so if seen edgewise it will appear as shown 
at A, diagram A*. We soften the piece of spring h so we can bend 
it, and also drill and tap a hole at i which will admit a short piece of 
No. 5 needle, which is shaped into a sort of cold chisel as shown 
(magnified) at diagram i*. The opposite end of A from i has two 
holes punched, into which are driven two short pieces of common 
toilet pins as shown at j j, diagram A*. The piece of spring A holds 
the punch i over the little index d as shown. Underneath d is placed 
a small wood screw A screwed into the board A, until the head is 
nearly on a level with board A. Indeed, the screw head rises just 
enough to compensate for the thickness of the card board B. On 
this screw head k the index d rests, serving as a stake or anvil on 
which d rests, when i is struck a light blow with a small hammer, 
making sharp indentations to represent degrees. If all the arrange¬ 
ments are made as directed and the point of i properly hardened, 
the marks will be clean and distinct, enabling us to judge of even % 
of a degree. For reading off the degrees on the paper index a a, a 



divide the ir 
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, • r diagram a* and The fourth class is expected to form on March 3t. 

short piece of pomted mainspring, as shown at E diagra , dass wiU commence April at, should the requisite num- 

fig. i is used. This bit of spnng also serves by fr ct.on to ho d the ^ ^ a pure desire t0 have all students 

paper in place, as well as to P^'V ^ over the first successful, financially, in all towns under ten thousand inhabitants I 

refuse to take but one student during the first year, and I "»e mv 


n place, as well as to perfectly mark 
parts described are in position, the point of E is 
mark on a and the bit of needle i struck a light blow; then the index 
a « is moved another degree when the blow on i is repeated, and so 
on until the 14 degrees are transferred to d The only nice or deli¬ 
cate point in this is to make the index if soft enough to receive the 
marks, and yet have the clamping jaws of D for clasping * e P allet 
staff hard enough to be elastic. But after the attention is called to it, 
iy enough to accomplish by drawing the temper of^rf a 
little lower than 
be extended 


utmost influence to prevent two students from ever settling in a town 
of less than fifteen thousand inhabitants. 

Some of the students of the first class are meeting with remarkable 
financial success. 

As one application from a given town blocks any more students 
from coming from that town, those who earnestly desire to become 
. h at o an{J lo can skilled opticians should apply early. Ten dollars should accompany 

these 1501,115 thiipir. 




o figures as shown in the cut. These 
Now for using our instrument in testing an escapement. We take 
disc of metal (say of brass) about # of an inch in diameter and from form, 
an eighth to three-sixteenths thick; into this we insert a steel pin 
about X of an inch high. The disc /// and pin n are shown in fig. 

The pin n is smooth and of the same size from end to end, to 
the index hand / to be moved up and down to correspond to the 
index d This index hand is simply a Swiss hour hand filed open on 
one side of the socket, as shown at diagram /*. At diagram F* is 
shown a view of the index d and index hand /, attached to the stand 
n as if seen in the direction of the arrow 0, fig. 4 - In testing an 
escapement we take a movement and remove the hair spring, putting 
the balance back in place; then put the device D shown in cut to 
January number, on the pallet staff, letting it ( d) extend outward. 

w lay the movement down on a movement box as shown at F. wards; 

.s situated as shown in fig. 4 and ‘ ’ 


I must have time to notify all students of a failure of the class t< 


MUSCULAR ASTHENOPIA. 

BY E. H. AYRES, ELMIRA N. Y. 

Muscular asthenopia is a condition of the eyes in which one or 
more of the muscles fail to perform their proper functions. This 
state causes a disturbance in the muscular equilibrium of the two 
eyes, so that they converge with difficulty at any near point and very 
often at any far point, thus causing weak vision. 

There are six muscles which move each eye ball, viz.: the internal 
rectus, which moves the eye inwards; the external rectus, which 
moves the eye outwards; the superior rectus, which 


We place the index hand -- 

diagram F*. If the movement shown at M is wound, the balance 
(without a hair spring) can be turned until a tooth escapes; and we 
can leave a tooth resting on either pallet as we please. We will sup- ^ 
pose we take our movement and bank up to the drop, as has been ^ 
described in former articles, and leave a tooth resting on the entrance 
pallet; we place the movement as shown — R " * ** 


U „„ MUS , .... inferior rectus, which moves the eye downwards; the 
the superior oblique, which moves the eye downward and outward; 
and the inferior oblique, which moves the eye upward and outward. 

of the internal recti muscles is to draw the eyes inward, 
m of the oblique muscles, acting together as to turn 
the eye outward, is to draw the eye so the two sets of 
direct antagonism to each other. The motion in- 
greater than the motion outward, and the motion downward 


hand / so it points to o on the index d We now move the balance JJV ^ ^ motion upward> s0 there is an increased tendency 
so we get the watch to escape, when the index d will move past the ^ ^ ^ (o converge w hen looking downward, and an increased 

tendency to diverge when looking upward. 


io we get the watch to escape, . - 

hand / to io degrees on the index d, if the pallet action is all right. 
We have now got our testing device in working order, and in our 
next communication tell how to measure exactly the lock and impulse 


These six muscles, when they work harmoniously, allow the eye to 
rotate around any axis passing through the center of motion, which 
is a fixed point in the eye, and also direct the optic axis toward the 
object to be seen. So when the muscles of each eye are normal and 
thus work in unison, there is an equilibrium established between the 
two eyes so they will converge upon the same point, near or far. 
This is called the point of fixation. The rays of light from the point 
of fixation will strike the same relative point upon the retina of each 
TAKE GREAT pleasure in publishing an essay eye simultaneously, thus carrying but one .mpress.on of the^bject 


How to Become a Skilled Optician. 

[Edited by C. A. Bucklin, A. M., M. D., New York.] 


n of refraction and accommodation, has been gained during 
vate course of two weeks. He has treated the subject with credit 


leci n,..,.- , — ...... ___ _Side of the eye, 0 

ire m#.<. puc...cpp'icd»sftSJiaacts.•«*-p-«»"P"» 

a fixed point. 

For example, if the internal rectus is too weak the eye ball will be 
drawn outwards, or, if the external rectus preponderates, convergence 
will be difficult. . 

Now every point on the retina locates rays of light as coming from 
certain direction. Rays of light from an object which strike a given 


to himself. 

The second class has finished their course of instruction. It con¬ 
sisted of Lyman Thompson, Cherry Valley, N. Y.; W. F. Sedgwick, 

Bath N Y • T. J. Morrow, Holyoke, Mass.; Henry AUrnhammer, 

Newark, N. J.: Otis W. Bailey, Calais, Me.; Chas. Prentice, N Y. City, a»-■■■ ^ „ ow t are locat ed in the brain 

“>• t * rssSSris. - »*» »*■ 

directly to the left side of the yellow spot, will be located as coming 
. .t d_...» union tniicmlnr insufficiency 


a thoroughly practical’kiiowledge of the subject of optics, as applied 

to the correction of errors of refraction and accommodation dirJtion io the right of 'the eye.' When muscular 

The third class commenced March 10; the following are the names from a direction W the ngiu tn 'tne ey^ 
of the students who have joined the class: Ewing Smith, Nashville, 

Tenn.; L. F. Guyott, Malone, N. Y.; A. R. Vanderbilt, Amsterdam, 

N. Y.; H. C. Sammis, North Port, L. I.; Philip Zoellner, Ports¬ 
mouth, Ohio. 


sufficiency 

ex.s.s the optical axis of each eye is directed in a different direc¬ 
tion ’and rays of light from the same object will strike the 
retina of each eye on relatively different points. The harmonious 
relation of the two eyes is thus destroyed, and the impression of a 
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confused or double image is carried to the brain. To illustrate the 
above, if the external muscle of the left eye Dreponderatcs in a per¬ 
son, the following effect can be shown: When he is told to look 
straight ahead at a candle 15 feet distant, the impression of its form 
and shape will fall upon the center spot of the right eye, and conse¬ 
quently his sight will locate the object as straight ahead. But the left 
eye being drawn out, the impression will fall upon the retina to the 
left of the center spot. And if the preponderance of the external 
rectus be considerable he will see two objects, one straight ahead 
which his right eye sees, and one across to the right which his left 
eye sees; the image to the right being the fainter of the two. 

All persons who have weak vision from this defect have muscular 
asthenopia. It may result from severe illness or disease, paresis of 
one of the muscles, continuous and severe strain, or it may be hered¬ 
itary. It is found sometimes in an emmetropic eye, sometimes in a 
hyperopic eye, but most often in a myopic eye. Persons who suffer 
from muscular asthenopia complain of their eyes becoming easily 
fatigued, of pain m the eyes and forehead when doing close work of 
difficulty in converging on near objects and of confused and double 
vision. If such a person should come to us for relief we would test 
his eyes for lateral displacement in the following way: We seat him 
about t 5 feet from a lighted candle, and put a red glass in front of 
his left eye and a prism of 8°, with the base directly upward If 
there is no insufficiency, the red image will appear directly under the 
white image. If he sees the red image to the right, his right or left 
eye is affected or turned out, and we determine which eye is affected 
by moving the light to the right side. If the images come together 
it will be the right eye which is affected. If they move apart it will 
be the left eye which is affected. The amount of insufficiency can 
be measured by the degree of prism required to correct it If the 
insufficiency is 10°, two prisms of 5° before each eye, with the bases 
turned exactly inward, will correct it. So we can correct such cases 
as above with prisms. There are also other cases (though rare) in 
which the superior, recti, and the inferior, oblique, are affected When 
the superior oblique or inferior oblique is alone affected, an object 
will appear slanting to the eye. Nothing can be done for such cases 
unless they are of recent date, when complete rest and medicines may 
effect a cure. In vertical or lateral displacements where the insuf¬ 
ficiency is too great to be overcome with prisms, an operation called 
tenotomy may be performed by a skillful surgeon, which often meets 
with the most satisfactory results. A description of this kind of 
treatment lies entirely outside of our text. We now come to mus 
cular asthenopia as found in the emmetropic eye. A person may 
have weak external recti and not suffer from asthenopia. In such a 
case if they cannot overcome more than a prism of 2° or 3“ with the 
base turned out, their eyes very often have a certain steadfastness of 
look easily recognized by an expert. When they wish to look to one 
side they will turn their head. If the external recti were paralyzed 
double images would be seen. If the internal recti were paralyzed 


Myopic eyes, owing to the nearness of the far point of dis¬ 
tinct vision, require a higher degree of convergence when fixing 
upon Objects. In addition to this, the form of the eye being 
longer, it requires more muscular effort to move the eye. It 
may happen that there is no muscular asthenopia in a young person 
who has myopia, but, as the myopia progresses rapidly, the time may 
come that the far point of distinct vision is so near that it requires 
most energetic muscular exertion to fix both eyes at this near point. 
We will close by giving an instance of a lady who does considerable 
literary work. To lose the use of her eyes would cause her to lose 
her vocation. She consulted an oculist in New York who carefully 
measured her myopia and found it to be She, however, can not 
read through these glasses. In fact, all concave glasses make reading 
more difficult. To use her own words, she can see better without 
any glasses, but she tires easily. By closing one eye the asthenopia 
disappears, because there is then no requirement for convergence. 
Muscular asthenopia certainly existed, but as she could not use con- 
cave glasses for near vision, simple prisms of 4 0 , bases in, were given 
her. This acted like a charm and she went away happy Sometimes 
concave glasses may be so placed as to produce sufficient prismatic 
effect to relieve muscular asthenopia caused by slight muscular 
defects. 

I publish the following letter as it teaches to opticians a most prac¬ 
tical lesson which can not be learned from books, and which requires 
years of experience to learn. 

Dr. Bucklin: *»• l8 ^' 

My attention has been called lately to two cases of converging 
squint in children under six years old, and I am certain that in both 
cases it is due to hyperopia. I offered and recommended tests and 
glasses, but that was the last of either case. Of the first case (a girl) 

I learned that the family physician had forbidden glasses as ruinous to 
the eyes of one so young. Another case of strabismus, in a young 
boy, was taken to five different physicians in the place, and they all 
agreed that the use of glasses would be ruinous to the eyes of a child. 
They advised waiting till the eye “ was set.” 


-^ ncu. ai me internal recti were para 

crossed images would be seen. The first would be a case of con¬ 
vergent squint, and the second a case of divergent squint. We have 
already shown under previous head how to detect and correct this. 
Muscular asthenopia is frequently found combined with hyperopia 
When these two errors are found, the internal muscles and the 
accommodation of the eye act so closely in relation to each other 
that very often, if we equalize the action of the muscles with prisms’ 
we relieve a great amount of strain. Suppose we test a hyperopic 
person with test type and find their manifest hyperopia very slight 
indeed, the glass to correct it giving no relief at all. We atropine 
the eye and find a large amount of latent hyperopia (say the test 
shows A) Which glasses we give. Still he returns to us complaining 
that he cannot read without fatigue, and that there is an unpleasant 
feeling of tension in the eyes. As there is no obscurity nor astig¬ 
matism, we suspect muscular asthenopia and make our test, finding 
such to be the case. We then put on prisms of 4° each, bases in 
combined with a * convex lens when he has no further trouble. 
We find muscular asthenopia most frequently in myopic eyes 


They advised waiting till the eye KU 

Last week one of these reputable physicians, a graduate of two 
Colleges and practitioner of 30 years, sent a lady to me with well- 
marked iritis and adhesion to lens in both eyes. This case was sent 
with instructions to “please fit with glasses ” 

This is one of many cases from over twenty reputable physicians. 
What do you think of it ? 

Family physicians have thoroughly gained the confidence of their 
patrons. The influence of the family doctor is invaluable to the 
skilled optician if with him, but it will also prevail where the opinion 
of the doctor is opposed to the optician. The writer of the above 
letter has shown the most profound ignorance of human nature, a 
knowledge of which is absolutely necessary to succeed in any calling. 
If the writer had said to the person having a cross-eyed child, I will 
see your doctor about that child. I think, with his help, we can cure 
the child. Next, he should have carefully explained to the doctor 
that the child, in addition to having an eye so short that he could see 
at a distance through his grandfather’s spectacles, had also a weak¬ 
ness of the muscles which a tonic of iron would help, then explained 
to the doctor that it is impossible for such a child to see distinctly 
without looking cross-eyed, and with the glasses on it would be 
impossible for the child to see distinctly without trying to look 
straight; he should also tell him if he would prescribe the tonic and 
advise the use of proper glasses he could probably cure the strabis¬ 
mus. Such management would have shown a great head. This little 
bit of diplomacy would fasten that doctor to him for the rest of his 
life. 

In the case having well-marked attachments of the iris to the lens, 
he should have explained to the doctor that these adhesions took 
place at soma previous period when the iris was inflamed, and also 
told him that the books all said that persons having such eyes should 
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be treated energetically for syphilis or rheumatism. The optician 
should have given proper glasses, if any were of service; if not, he 
should have given colored glasses and turned the patient over o 
the doctor, after having requested him to look into the affair, i 
I can confidentially state that all the text books in his office would 
have been investigated, and when he convinced himself that the sug¬ 
gestions were right, he would think well of them without ever telling 
him about it. 

Never tell a confidential friend one word about the affair. 



TT IS exceedingly gratifying to us to know that the elaborate and 
1 artistically beautiful series of monograms that we are printing from 
month (p month is being appreciated by the trade. We have received 
many letters of commendation, and numerous new subscribers have 
sent in their names, requesting to be supplied with the back numbers of 
The Circular containing the first of the series. When these mono¬ 
gram plates are all printetj, our subscribers will be in possession of a 
volume of monograms that would cost them in book form, provided 
it could be so obtained, not less than fifteen or twenty dollars. '1 here 
are but few artists who would take the trouble to design such a series 
of initial letters, representing six different styles, thus giving to an 
engraver perfect and elegant copy to work from in furnishing his 
customers with monograms. Any one at all familiar with printing 
will see at once that the production of these plates subject us to very 
great expense, as the designs have to be reproduced on metal plates 
from which we can print. The paper on which they are printed is 
fine and heavy, selected with a view to the removal of the plates from 
the volume and permitting their being put into an album or scrap 
book by their possessor. We would suggest that subscribers obtain 
what are called ready binders, which are so arranged that sheet after 
sheet can be placed between covers, thus keeping them clean and 
ready for reference at a moment's notice. The series embraces every 
letter in the alphabet arranged in combination with every other 
letter in six different styles, and he will be a hard customer to please 
who cannot find in this series a monogram that will satisfy him. We 
shall print each month two pages of these monograms until the series 
is complete. To non-subscribers who would like these plates, we 
will say that by sending us $2 for one year’s subscription to The 
Circular during the present month we will date their subscriptions 
from April 1, and send them gratuitously the February and March 
plates, thus giving them the full series of monograms. We venture 
to say that the trade will never have such another opportunity for 
obtaining a full set of artistic initials as is here offered. They were 
designed by M. Fougeadoire, a Parisian artist of note, who has pub- 
lished them in elaborate book form, few of which have reached this 
country. As presented by us, the cost is reduced to absolutely 
nothing to our subscribers. 


T HE suggestion made by us last month that the reconstruction of 
the Equitable Life’s magnificent building on Broadway offered 
unusual facilities for the formation and location of a Jewelers’ Club 
has taken root, and efforts are now being made to give force to the 
idea Armed with The Circular, some gentlemen identified with 
the trade called upon Mr. Hyde, President of the Equitable, and 
talked over the matter with him. He at once fell in with the sugges¬ 
tion, and designated an elegant suite of rooms in the building that 


would be especially adapted to this purpose and gave them the 
refusal of it, at the same time promising to aid them in organising 
the club in any way possible. A committee was at once formed to 
present the subject to the trade and ascertain how large a member- 
ship could be secured. Responses have been received from a large 
number, all favoring the plan and submitting their names for mem¬ 
bership. There seems to be no reason why the jewelers should not 
successfully organise a club down-town as well as the lawyers and 
the insurance men, both these special lines of industry having already 
organised clubs with a numerous membership, and secured rooms in 
the Equitable Building. A Jewelers’ Club thus located would be 
headquarters for the trade, both local and transient, offering a place 
both convenient and elegant for members to take their friends or 
customers to get dinners or lunches. But the great advantage would 
be found in having a place for the members of the trade to get their 
daily lunch. At present they haunt the restaurants and lunch 
counters, where they bolt a hasty and ill-prepared lunch among 
unsavory odors and unappetising surroundings. To this haste and 
discomfort with which they swallow their lunches, members of the 
trade can trace pretty much all the dyspepsia and other ills with 
which they are afflicted. The clubs in the Equitable Building will 
have their own private dining rooms, furnished in superb style and 
with elegant surroundings in every particular, while meals will be 
served at reasonable prices from a restaurant in the basement of the 
building, connected with the club rooms by dumb waiters. Mr. 
Hyde says that this restaurant is to be the finest, largest and most 
complete establishment of the kind in the world, and that, while it 
will be open to the general public, the clubs will have the preference 
both in the matters of service and prices, meals being served in the 
club rooms at a reduction from the prices charged in the public 
rooms The Equitable Building is conveniently situated to accom¬ 
modate the trade, occupying the entire front on Broadway between 
Liberty and Pine streets, and running through to Nassau street On 
the ground floor there are avenues opening into each of these streets, 
thus virtually making so many new thoroughfares for the use of the 
public. The rooms designed for the Jewelers’ Club are on the 
seventh floor, near the other clubs mentioned, and will be divided so 
as to give reception rooms, reading room, a dining room, and offices 
for the business uses of the club. Members could drop in here for 
their lunches at any hour with a certainty of meeting a friend to 
enliven the time while taking their meal, discussing phases of the 
business and getting “pointers” for future use. It would make a 
convenient rendezvous for buyers when in town, and might, also, be 
made headquarters for the various organizations in the trade—in 
short, the Jewelers’ Club, if finally formed, is bound to be the nucleus 
around which will gather all other features of interest to the trade, at 
the same time providing a place of resort that will be exceedingly 
popular. Other industries are recognizing the advantages of having 
these down-town resorts, and the stock brokers, produce brokers, the 
leather dealers in “The Swamp,” to say nothing of the well-known 
Down-Town Club, have found the advantage of having a place of 
daily resort in which they can meet together for chat and gossip, to 
say nothing of getting a good meal that does not presage an attack 
of indigestion, dyspepsia or nightmare. Appearances at present 
indicate that the movement for a Jewelers’ Club will be successful, 
and certainly it ought to be, for we know of nothing better calculated 
to promote good-fellowship among members of the trade than an 
opportunity to meet on neutral ground and talk over matters, and 
cultivate more intimate relations with each other of both a business 
and social nature. 


W ITHIN the past five years there has sprung into existence in 
the United States an organization known as the Knights of 
Labor, which, though originating in well-meant but mistaken ideas 
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^:;rTT U r° ag ; gantiCeViL and the l0SS of P ermane "‘ employment-the strikes that havel 
g less than the absolute enslavement of occurred thus far the present year have been even more disastrous 


labor of all kinds, and to degrade the skilled artificer to the level of than w 


present year have been ei 

If loft A , • - those of last y car - for in not a single instance have they 

unhindered to pursue its course it gamed their point, but the workmen have been sufferers to a greater 
evtont than before. All this has tended to work dissatisfaction’ 
d appearances indicate that it is now far 

... gone in the stages of dissolution. The leaders have, to use a con 

the beck and call of expression, “ played it for all it was worth," and the rank and fii 
" " ° n ' y 'o'? 685a “ d be g ,nnin g to find out that it does not pay to hire master workmen, 
walking delegates, etc., at big salaries to lead them into trouble 
involving loss of wages and loss of employment. 


would ultimately subject all classes of workingmen to the tyrannical 

of the great social problems, and responsible not even to public -~ . indicate that it is 

opinion, much less to public authorities. ■ - - - 

these men, who pass their lives in what, to them,_ 

pastime compared to the work they would have to accomplish 
their daily bread in their proper station, skilled artisans and unskilled 
laborers are expected to throw up their means of earning a livelihood 
and cast aside all the opportunities for profitable employment they 
have helped to create. And for what ? The history of this organi¬ 
zation, as far as it has gone, is a history of failures, small successes 
and very unimportant results to the workingmen, while its unreason¬ 
able exactions and blind and arbitrary proceedings have tended to 
alienate public sympathy from the great army of workers, 


N COMMENTING upon the numerous strikes that occurred a 
year ago, we then said that the result would be that the injustice 


the welfare of the community!fnTwhTsI wen-being’ U * ‘ he WOrkme " and thc Perpetrated by them 

source of thoughtful consideration of all thinking men. But Lw' kv employers fillin^tiei^laces, would inev- 

experience has demonstrated that all arbitral y and unreasonable Hr r ° USe V” ' C sentlment ln opposition to'the workingmen, 
exactions on the part of any class is sure to react.o the iniurv^f 8nd / oree for their own protection; that if 

that class, and history is but repeating itself when the existing con. ir^i ”!*!* d would le . ad ,*° a declaration that no 


would lead tc 

ditions indicate that the life tenure of the Knights of Labor is drawing ^‘ a '’° r wko bac * becn en g‘Igc<l in a strike should be 

•e distasteful to intelli- f . j 


-- ~->« strike of stevedores and 

freight handlers on the steamship docks, the strikers endeavored to 
prevent their places being filled by non-union men, but the employers 
had little difficulty, with the aid of the police, in getting all the men 
they wanted, and then, when the strike was declared off, they refused 
t0 take back the > r °ld men under any conditions, and these were 

“" g ” p,or “ ‘-r 11 =£=£ r ss «tr ™ - 


proved during the recent strikes in this city, a 
gent workingmen, and subjected them to heavy pecuniary losses as 
well as to the loss of their opportunities for earning a living. 
Unwillingly they obeyed the orders of their leaders, leaving employ¬ 
ment where they were receiving satisfactory wages and kind treatment 
ostensibly for the purpose of aiding others in- 1 


purpose of enabling these leaders to show their power and nrnw T em P ,o y ers wn <> nave suffered at the hands of the 


1 whom the y have engaged to take the places of 
strikers. 1 he Knights of Labor have gone upon the assumption that 
the industrial pursuits of the country could not get on without the 
, when the fact is that for every Knight of Labor 
who do not belong to that oppressive organization, 

and put an end to such atrocities. Finally the government interfered 


paid them. To carry their point these leaders have shown * 
willingness to utterly crush the workingman, to drive those who 

not fill intrt line wph tl,« m r,__ _ ’ c uiose wnO 00 me luuusinai pursuits OI tne country CO 

»r,r £ srMiisr -tr sr ,h *' r **” b *" 

" hen the infamous bands of ku-klux ravaged the South, scourging who 
and killing white men and black for their political opinions, the world 

useful that some one else could not fill his place. The foreman 
of the great daily papers of this city once demanded an 
consequence increase of wages, and intimated that the business could not set 
along without him. The manager said to him: “This paper will 
, r . .... „ - - exist and flourish long after both you and I are dead and the moment 

.onest industrious"meT ,he labor man thinks his scrvices indispensable then is the time to get rid 

onest industrious men from earmne their of him.” So the foreman found himself out in the cold and never 

was employed on that paper afterwards. There is a little moral 
attached to this incident that neither employers or workmen should 
be long in finding out. 


and brought the ku-klux to trial and punishment, 
of which many of the depredators were consigned to States Prison! 
Yet the ku-klux never committed greater outrages than have been 
perpetrated by Knights of La' 
market, and prevent honest 
livelihood. 


WHILE the government has not yet seen fit to interfere to pre- 
V V vent these outrages, the courts have not hesitated, on every 
occasion when they have been called upon to pronounce’ upon the 
subject, to denounce the Knights of Labor as an illegal, law-defying 
organization, and the acts perpetrated in its name as criminal out¬ 
rages deserving of swift and severe punishment. Certain leaders of 
the organization having been arrested for conspiracy, the court holds 
that the charge is a good one, and that the accused persons are sub¬ 
ject to the penalties provided by law for those who conspire to injure 
the business of another. In another case a striking Knight was sen¬ 
tenced to three months in the penitentiary for calling non-union 
workmen “scabs,” and thus striving to create a breach of fhe peace. 
We recently printed certain statistics showing that every strike in 
which the Knights of Labor participated last year proved a disastrous 
failure costing the workmen interested in them millions of dollars 


f) N TWO or three occasions the Supreme Court of the United 
yj States has declared unconstitutional those State laws that impose 
a special tax in the way of a license fee upon commercial travelers. 
Early last month it had occasion to repeat that decision in a case 
coming before it that originated at Memphis. A salesman had been 
arrested and fined for selling goods without having paid the so-called 
“ drummers' tax.” The salesman appealed, and finally the c.ase came 
to the United States Supreme Court, where it was held, as in previous 
cases, that a State has no right to levy a tax upon salesmen from 
another State that is not shared equally by the merchants of that 
State. This court having ruled at least three times to the same effect, 
it ought to be time for the States having such laws upon their statute 
books to cease attempting to enforce them. Such laws exist in Dela- 













ware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, Alabama, Louisiana, Texas 
and Colorado, and a very handsome revenue is derived from the 
‘enforcement of the tax, which, of course, comes out of the pockets of 
[the merchants of other States who seek to do business in them. The 
Supreme Court says that all such laws are unconstitutional because 
they are discriminating. It is estimated that the revenues of Virginia 
’ be decreased to the extent of $50,000 a year by the relinquish- _ 
it of the “ drummers’ tax,” and the other States named will suffer 
■proportionately. The Traders’ and Travelers’ Union have asked 
■ Congress to pass a bill declaring such laws unconstitutional, but that 
[body has not done so, evidently upon the theory that the decision of 
the Supreme Court is sufficient. But the trouble with this lies in the 
fact that the decisions thus far given deal only with the special stat¬ 
ute of a particular State, and the others will go on enforcing their 
own statutes until they in tum are declared unconstitutional, thus 
involving prolonged litigation. Meantime, travelers would be forced 
to pay the tax. A proclamation by Congress prohibiting the collec¬ 
tion of such tax in any State would at once afford the protection 
required. But as Congress does not seem inclined to pass such a 
law, we would suggest to the Traders’ and Travelers’ Union that 
they make a test case in each of the States named. Have some 
traveler pay the tax under protest, and then bring suit against the 
authorities who collected it for repayment and for damages. If the 
traveler would submit to a little imprisonment before paying the tax, 
his bill for damages could be made of good size. Such suit could 
be brought in the United States Court and a final decision reached 
without very great delay. The decision would finally be in favor of 
the salesman, and when these greedy States once found that the 
enforcement of their obnoxious laws involved them in heavy dam¬ 
ages, they would become dead letters on their statute books. 
Possibly the general circulation of the Supreme Court decision 
throughout the States having such laws might tend to the enlighten¬ 
ment of the State judges, so that they would dismiss any cases that 
might come before them. Or, possibly, the legislatures of those 
States might be induced to repeal the laws. One thing is pretty sure, 
and that is that petty officers of the law will continue to annoy traveling 
salesmen, and compel them to pay the tax until some effort is made 
to secure the recognition of the Supreme Court decisions on the 
subject. 


lections of private individuals, who made no pretensions to great 
wealth, that were far superior to that of Mr. Stewart, from an art 
standpoint, and considered in their entirety. Omitting a few famous 
paintings, and the others could be equaled in almost any of the 
leading picture stores. 


A N IMMENSE clock has recently been put up in the Board of 
Trade building in Chicago, the works of which are said to be 
the most perfect reproduction of the works of the famous West¬ 
minster Palace clock of London, that has ever been attempted. 
Some changes and improvements in the mechanism were necessary 
to adapt it to commercial purposes, but otherwise the reproduction 
is said to be exact. It is constructed of iron, bronze and steel, and 
weighs ten tons without the bell, which will add about 4,5°° pounds 
more to the weight. The pendulum alone weighs 750 pounds. The 
hammer that strikes the bell weighs 80 pounds. The dials are ten 
feet ten inches in diameter, and the clock work is below them, the 
bell being above, or 250 feet above the ground. The pendulum 
occupies two seconds in swinging one way. 


A CCORDING to Bradstreet’s, there were in January and Febru¬ 
ary of this year 166 strikes, involving 99,300 workmen, all of 
whom were out of employment for a considerable time. Out of 43, 
involving 23,522 workmen, had been-settled March 1st by compro¬ 
mise, the workmen surrendering most of tbeir demands, the greater 
part of these being the shoemakers of New England. Up to March 
1st 96 of the strikes had failed entirely, and the 59,777 men engaged 
in them had returned to work on the old basis or had found other 
employment. The remainder had not been settled at the beginning 
of the month when the figures were made up. This only goes to 
confirm the previous record, which shows that wherever the Knights 
of Labor interfere in behalf of the workmen, they only lead them to 
defeat and disaster. 


O NE of the chief events in art circles last month was the exhibition 
and sale of the A. T. Stewart collection of pictures, bric-it-brac, 
statuary, bronzes gold and silverware, etc. The rooms of the Amer¬ 
ican Art Gallery, where the collection was exhibited, were thronged 
with lovers of art and collectors of bric-i-brac, who found many 
things to admire and more to criticise. With the exception of a few 
very fine and costly paintings, the collection was not remarkable in 
this respect, except as demonstrating that enormous wealth does not 
always bring a critical taste to its possessor. The paintings and 
bricik-brac bore the general appearance of having been selected by 
dealers who had unlimited orders to get together a lot of nice look¬ 
ing things, and did not impress one that they were representative of 
the individual tastes of Mr. A. T. Stewart. There were some fine 
examples of gold and silverware, but nothing to excel the goods on 
daily exhibition in the salesrooms of our leading manufacturers. Still, 
they were examples of superior workmanship and the designs were 
generally good. If Mr. Stewart had given a general order to a silver¬ 
smith to obtain silver and gold ware for him, the dealer executed his 
order in good form and fairly earned his money, which can hardly be 
said of those who selected the paintings. It had been expected by 
many that Mr. Stewart would leave his collection as a nucleus for a 
public art gallery; perhaps it is as well that he did not; it is better 
to have it scattered than maintained to educate the rising generation 
to false ideas in art. There have been many exhibitions of the col- 


I N OUR March issue, we called attention to the fact that a bill, 
introduced in the legislature at Albany at the instance of the 
Insurance Superintendent, for the regulation of the business of 
assessment insurance, while intended to apply only to such associa- 
tions as make a regular business of life insurance on the assessment 
plan, was so worded as to apply to all benefit and fraternal societies, 
and might affect the Jewelers’ League. This bill is known as the 
Baker bill, having been introduced by Mr. Baker, and it has evoked 
the earnest opposition of the advocates of the assessment system. 
We spoke of the bill as being desirable in its general features, but 
needing some amendments in order to protect those assessment 
societies that are doing a legitimate business and paying their claims 
in full. TI19 country, and this state in particular, is overrun with 
weak if not fraudulent, assessment companies, that are organized for 
the sole purpose of providing salaries for their promoters. Recently, 
one of these went into liquidation, whereby $60,000 of accumulations 
were transferred to the pockets of the men who had wrecked the 
company, while the members were left with neither funds nor insur- 
ance. This case was the occasion for the introduction of the bill in 
question, the Superintendent being determined to prevent such 
frauds in the future, and, at the same time, compel the managers of 
such companies to cease doing business under false pretences. 1 he 
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TrornS ° f ‘IT “ Were intended ‘° prevent ,he or 8 an ' zation prosperity that manufacturers and dealers in luxurie M , 
of companies m the future, except upon a basis that would give their harvest, 
security to their members, while another was intended to make exist¬ 
ing companies pay, in the event of the death of a member, the full * , 

amount named in his certificate of membership, upon which basis he * * * * * * 

had paid assessments. These features we regard as just and equita¬ 
ble. As most of these companies are organized solely as business T'HE death of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, March 8th, removed 
enterprises, their promoters should be compelled to have in hand 1 one who has been a most conspicuous figure among the nation’s 

sufficient funds to enable them to pay such claims against them as greater orators for the past forty years. He was a leader of the peo- 

may be legitimate and honest, precisely as they would have to do in P le > as wel1 as a clergyman of the first rank, and one who could play 

any other business venture, and precisely as the old line life com- u P on the feelings of his hearers as an expert harpist plays upon the 

panies do. But the benevolent societies, that are in no sense busi- strin g s of his instrument. He was by all odds, the most distinguished 

ness undertakings, are not managed for money-making purposes, but citizen Brooklyn has known at least during the present generation, 
are economically conducted in the interests of their members, are and that cit y did honor to his memory by the magnificent display 
entitled to be placed in an entirely different category. When the made at his funeral Citizens of all classes and all degrees viewed 
Insurance Committee of the legislature granted a hearing to the hls b °dy as if la y in state, enveloped in flowers, in the church where 
opponents of the Baker bill, Superintendent Maxwell expressed his he had done so much for humanity during his pastorate, and such 
willingness to accept an amendment that would exempt the benevo- crowds assembled at the hour of his funeral, that overflow services 


lent societies from the operation of the bill ii 


it became a law. 


re held in five other churches. Few men have done more for their 


Such an amendment would remove any objections the friends of the f ebow raen than Mr. Beecher, and few have been n 


League might have to the measure. The friends of the 


their death by their fellow citizens, a fact that shows the appreciation 


system, however, raised so many objections to the bill, and urged be was held in his life long home. Now that he is dead, many per- 


them with such vigorbefore the committee, that it is doubtful if it ._ 
in reported to the legislature by them. Whoever has a member- 


relating incidents regarding him, and his passionate love for 
gems has been noted by the press. Mr. Beecher's fondness for 


ship in any of these societies will recognize the importance of having i e ' vels is well known. F. C. Manvel, a jeweler in Maiden Lane, and 

some further restraints imposed upon the officers, who are now at clerk of Plymouth Church, said the other day: “ Mr. Beecher did 

liberty to make assessments when they please, dispose of the money not care for tlle intrinsic value of gems, but for their beauty of color, 
as they see fit, and scale down claims whenever they can bulldoze a He cared much more for opals, sapphires, rubies and amethysts than 

beneficiary to take less than his certificate calls for. There are seve- (or diamonds. He had no liking for stones that had been cut for 

ral assessment societies in this city that have been in existence inta glios and cameos. He used to say of such stones. ‘ Oh, what a 

several years, that have seldom paid a claim in full, generally taking P'ty ! tbe >’ have keen ruined.’ “ Form and color appealed to him 

advantage of the beneficiary, usually a widow, to settle with her for raost strongly. He used to say that he liked the sapphire better than 
fifty cents on the dollar. When a person pays assessments on a th e opal, owing to the fact that the coler was richer. He had several 
$5,000 certificate he naturally expects that $5,000 will be paid to his fine specimens which he carried about with him most of the time, 
beneficiaries when his certificate becomes a claim, and he cannot be He llse d to come to my store and rummage by the hour among the 
satisfied with the character of his insurance unless he knows his com- precious stones, and he would do the same thing at other jewe 
pany pays claims in full. Not only is the public entitled to protec- shops. When in Boston, Chicago or San Francisco, he used t< 
tion in respect to these speculative companies, but the honest assess- tbe sam e. He told me that one of the regrets with which he left 
ment and benevolent societies also want protection, as they are London was that he could not bring with him an especially fine an 
looked upon as being part of the assessment system. From the thyst. He did not wear jewels often. He had a fine aquamarine 
present outlook, it is doubtful if the bill referred to can pass the in a rin 8> wbich he sometimes wore in the pulpit of Plymouth Church, 
legislature ; it certainly cannot unless it is materially amended. And he had a splendid opal which he used to wear when away from 

Brooklyn. But he was averse to making any display of precious 
stones. He enjoyed their wealth of color and seemed to find inspi- 
* * **» »*„ ration in them. He used to say that when tired it rested him to look 

at gems. He did not have a large collection of them, but a choice 
one. He prized the best specimens and bought what suited his own 

O UR predictions that the spring trade would be excellent have ,aste - He seemed to know what he wanted and could tell the value 
been very generally realized, and reports thus far show that the o( a stone at once - Without special training he was an expert ii 
trade in general is satisfied with their orders thus far this year, gems.’’ 

January and February were both good months for business, and 

while there was a little falling off in March as expected, it was, * * » 

nevertheless, considerably better than the March trade of last year. * * * * * » 

Nothing has yet occurred to discount the general anticipations of a 
remarkably good year's business, and manufacturers and jobbers are 
making preparations for a large fall and holiday demand for their 
goods. The country is in a highly prosperous condition, and in every 
line of commerce and industry unusual activity prevails. The iron 


March 18, and the loss of several lives in consequence, was 
one of those terrible disasters that ought not to be possible in the 
present age of civilization. The fire was discovered shortly after 


, . - ' * . . i- o'- mv. w«j> uiswvcku snuiuy auer 

industry, which is usually taken as the criterion, is enjoying a degree three o’clock in the morning on the first floor, and the night clerk 

of activity that it. has not known in many years before, due largely to promptly sounded the alarm gongs on each floor, but before the 

the fact that railroads have resumed the work of construction, and sleeping guests could get out of their rooms, the flames had seized 

other great enterprises are being energetically pushed. The dry upon the elevator shaft and spread throughout every floor. The 

goods trade, according to published reports, is especially sanguine halls were soon crowded with frantic men and women seeking some 
regarding the fall trade, and is making preparations to supply a large means of escape, but, as they were unfamiliar with the means of 
demand for goods. In every direction these hopeful signs are to be egress, their chances for life were very slim. Many jumped to the 
noted, and from these we gather the impression that it is also going roofs of adjoining buildings, more were taken out of the windows,by 
to be a good year for the Jewelers, for it is in the seasons of general the firemen, but a number perished in the flames. When the firemen 










Veached the scene, so many inmates of the hotel appeared at the win¬ 
dows shrieking for help, that the chief ordered the men to pay no 

attention to the building, but to concentrate the.r exertions upon 

Lving life. Considerable difficulty was experienced in raising the 
Lg ladders by reason of the net work of electric wires that hung 
[about the hotel, a telephone cable especially delaying them Among 
the guests of the hotel were a number of traveling men for Eastern 
1 houses, including several representatives of New York jewelry houses 
\ All of these escaped with their lives, but all had thrilling experiences 
and one or two were severely burned. All goods and samples, except 
h as were in the safes, of the traveling rtien were lost. It is shown 

• since the fire that there were few, if any, fire escapes attached to the 
hotel, and if this is true, the owner is liable for damages and may be 
prosecuted criminally. The Richmond is described as having been 

i one of the most flimsiiy-constructed hotels of the day, no attempt 
» having been made to secure fire-proof construction and nothing pro- 

* vided in the way of fire protection. When the flames broke ou they 
i followed the elevators and other openings, and appeared almost 

simultaneously on every floor of the building It is possible to make 
elevator shafts fire-proof, and to so enclose them that flames entering 
them at the base cannot escape except by an outlet at the top a 
the elevator of the Richmond been so protected it is probable that 
every guest in the building would have been able to escape^ This 
disaster serves as another illustration of the many perils that sur- 
round those men who make a business of traveling.^ 

observe'their surroundings particularly, and the probability is that 
few of them ever take the trouble to ascertain the means of escape 
from the floors on which they sleep. They ascend by the elevator to 
their rooms and know of no other means of reaching them. Tran¬ 
sient inmates of a modern hotel are almost entirely a, the mercy of 
flames that may break out in the night. This should not be so, and 
it would not be if the legislatures of the several States would enac 
such building laws as the safety of the public demands, and local 
authorities would see them rigorously enforced. Experience has 
demonstrated that property owners will adopt no more safeguards 
against fire than the law compels them to; they can insure an o d 
combustible building as readily as they can a fire-proof structure 
and as the last is more costly to build, they are content with the 
cheaper construction, trusting to the insurance companies to make 
good any loss they may sustain. Every property owner should be 
compelled to carry part of his own risk, and this would be the effect 
if the law prohibited any insurance company from paying more tha 
three-fourths of a proved loss resulting from a fire occurring on the 
premises. If property owners were assured that they would have to 
stand their share of any loss occurring from a fire originating on them 
premises, they would have some incentive to adopt proper safeguards 
Igainst fire, to pay for fire-proof construction and to exercise proper 
care over their property. There will be a rigid investigation of the 
Richmond Hotel fire, and if the owners are shown to have violated 
the law in respect to construction, fire escapes, or in any way con¬ 
tributed to the peril of the risk and consequently to this terrible 
disaster, they should be made to bear the full penalties provided 
for such criminal neglect. 


place, thereby reserving the whole thickness of the plate 
for the hold of the screws. The jewel setting might be dotted as 
usual, for always having it in the same place in its sink, which is not 
without importance; and if it should be thought necessary to insure 
this position of the jewel, even against careless repairers, who might 
not pay any attention to the dotting; this might easily be attained by 
drilling a very small hole in the bottom of the countersink into which 
a pin might be driven, and for the reception of which the jewel 
setting ought to have a small groove. 


The Jeweling of a Watch. 

[by MORITZ GROSSMANN.] 
Continued from page 6 . 


vAVEVER, the screwed jeweling may be improved in 
I such a way as to make it much less liable to failure. 
There is not the slightest necessity for counter 
sinking the screws in the upper plate; they might, 
| i il without the least detriment to their functions, have 

flat heads, rounded at the top, which only serve to hold the jewel 


In the period of the recoil escapement, the invention of the fusee 
was undoubtedly one of the most important steps toward perfection 
in time keeping by portable instruments. The old vertical watch is 
to such a high degree under the influence of the variations m the 
intensity of the moving power that it hardly deserves the name of a 
timekeeper, if not provided with a mechanism for equalizing these 
irregularities. The vertical escapement was superseded by the dead 
beat escapement, especially the cylinder escapement. One of the 
principal features of this latter is, that the locking and lifting takes 
nlaces at equal distances from the center of the balance. The fric¬ 
tion on the locking, therefore, is considerable, and acts during the 
greater part of the vibration. These circumstances have the effect 
that with any increase of the impulse power, there is a corresponding 
increase of friction at the locking. This friction, it will be obvious, 
acts in a corrective way, and if the proportions of the escapement are 
well chosen, it is in a surprisingly small degree influenced in its time¬ 
keeping by any irregularity of the moving power. The duplex 
escapement works under similar circumstances, while the detached 
escapements, which have no correctional friction, may enjoy the 
independence of their time-keeping only by a judicious arrangement 
of the balance spring. 

To begin from the time of the clear establishment of these facts a 
rather different course was taken by the leading horologists m the 
different centers of horological manufacturing. The French and 
Swiss with their practical endowment, immediately took advantage 
of this changed situation, and simplified the movements by dispensing 
with the fusee and its appendices. This step, together with some 
other circumstances, was the base on which the Swiss manufacture 
largely developed itself; because by these means they were able to 
produce a cheap watch of convenient and even delicate dimensions, 
and still satisfying the common demands of life. 

The English, on the contrary, kept to the traditional fusee move¬ 
ment even under so vastly changed conditions, and even now, not¬ 
withstanding a number of advocates of the going barrel have sprung 
up amongst them in the latest period, the majority still adhere to the 
belief that the fusee is an indispensable characteristic of a truly 
English watch. The consequence of this conservative inclination is 
a well-maintained superiority of time-keeping in their better class of 
watches, but a gradual decrease of demand for the inferior qualities, 
and which, in fact, have ceased by degrees to be a marketable 

"[Mr. Grossmann next enters into a lengthy comparison between 
the fusee and the going barrel movement, and finds that, at least for 
the purposes of civil life, the going barrel, as at present constructed 
with all care, fully complies with all demands made upon it. We 

again quote.him in the following]: ■ . . 

The respective positions of barrel and fifiee m all the Enghsh 
fusee movements is also irrational and ought to be inverted. The 
latter position of the fusee would save a considerable amount of fric¬ 
tion on the pivots, without a loss or disadvantage on any other side. 

The pressure acting on the pivots of the fusee in the English move¬ 
ment is by this defect of construction, the highest attainable 
maximum. Diagram . represents the fusee wheel and center piniom 
In order to ascertain the pressure on the pivot, it must be supposed 
that the point of contact between the wheel and pinion at/ is the 
fulcrum of a lever, on the other end of which g, the power transmitted 










8 4 


by the chain, is acting. It requires no proof that the pressure on the 
bisee pivot ns equal to double the power exerted atWith the 

iea P t : ~ UCti ° n U1UStrated by diagram *• the fulcrum « 

same at/, the power acts very near it, and the pressure at the pivot 

at 7 amo f unt to abo,,t a quaner ° f the ********* 

to d 1 <■ pressure in the ,wo cases s P° ken ° f is as 8 

° ’’ " d; , 7 ‘ Ctl0n ,s ,n ‘ he rati0of ‘ h e pressure, the advantage 

to be stained by this modification is considerable, though it must be 
the difference of pressure in the two cases is greatest 
hen the chain acts at the bottom of the fusee and diminishes toward 
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due ‘° Julian Ler °y. has not-found any followers in 

so much t7 e m 0Un H y w the , f,,SeC m0vement - 11 has been employed 
so much the more by French and German makers. 

if K tOP 77 ‘ n a , fUSee movement 's an absolute necessity. Even 
if the chain had an abundance of length, it would find no room for 

don o U f P the w° U d C0 ‘K °" *7 [ MSee and ° n the barrel - The continua- 
t on of the winding beyond the useful extent for which, without the 
slopwork’'here w ° a > d ■* no control, would result in undue stra n of 
the top of it; but even there it will be about as 4 to . It is su nrisine 
that this arrangement, the advantage of which is beyond any doubt 


fuseeTafciies is to"o° ‘ he Chain ’ • The llsual s *opwork in 

executed, its action takes placeTa rigXSe anToffe '\ *?" 
ab.e safety and soundness" This slopwork,towever^ wo^notT 
applicable for a fusee movement described ju^r now ■? 

requires a modification which, at the same time imorov;• in • “ 
strata THiS m ° dified St ° PWOrk haS ‘o resiTto a tractio'n m ai 
[Having given about the principal views of our author 

d«„„ „ bti „ g $ in i l0 

figf WINDING MECHANISM. 


» .h"™ »' '« ™4 hi, 1 

n tnese rare moments may forget to do in nr mau u ^ c 
*™ ” do,,bl >' mponan, »h« b m , dw , s 

of the bad h t ? p etegl ' aranteea g ains ‘the detrimental effects 

A very important consideration of the stem winding mechanism is 
%£?**** ° l the Cases - and ‘heir interior remaining better 
wears^hf 7™ T- deteriora ‘ ion - The oft-repeated opening 
of not too ha 77 J0mtS , 0f the case ’ and - besides, there is a necessity 

,h.,». 

The necessity of opening thc’case’of’a 

for »h '■ .a k y ’ ’ a ma J° rl ‘y of cases, is a very active agent 
£ bad m D r r a 0 ct UC "°; ° f fi ' amen,S “ d im » urities ° f a » owi/g to 
key about in a p - k «. 

wi ^T‘ he T P0Se 0f stud y' n g and comparing the different stem 
winding mechanisms, it will be indispensable to classify them tto 

beTonver'ri ^2 “* ° f theSe con ' ri ™ces could not ! 

be conveniently inspected. The greatest part, and, in fact almost aM 
stem winding watches, may be divided into two prtacinal 

Ih °“ Wlth which ‘he setting of the hands is done by devices 
arranged on the winding arbor and shifting on the same 2 Those 
who accomplish this result by means of a rocking plate The last 
mentioned class, indispensable for fusee watches, isof a more deli 

t C heref7 tUreand a mor< -’ care ful execution. The former, 

therefore, is more resorted to, especially in Swiss watches. In con¬ 
sidering this first kind of stem winding mechanisms, a subdivision 
may easily be established between those where the hands are set by 
pulling the winding knob a little outward, and those provided with a 
push-piece for putting the hands in motion. 

(To be Continued.') 


Galileo, the Reputed Inventor of the 
Telescope. 

I’ IS A singular fact that the names of the inventors 
of muny of our most important, or, as the Germans 
call it, ‘ epoch making " inventions have been for- 
“ •*“««•» me possibility of winding a watch and of g ‘ > ‘ ten ’ We have, for instance, the art of printing 

“ “ y - - - «* w-srs STH, . b, i” t,:r 


1 he stem winding mechanism is much more than 1 
convenience to the wearer It is usefnJ ™ ere ‘°y or a 









Hatches—by no one knows whom—and several other inventions. It 
Lay be claimed that the eras of these inventions date back to remote 
enturies, and the names of the inventors have been forgotten in he 
se of time. But when we come down to our own age we have the 
of telegraphy, which, opponents of S. F. Morse say, was invente 
an earlier period, although he invented the apparatus for the trans¬ 
mission of dots and dashes, constituting letters and took out a patent 
Imply for the apparatus and the letters, leaving the transmitting wire 
open to piracy. We next have the telephone, for which there are 
Seven claimants, beside Professor Bell. It is as irrelevant, however 
to go beyond our task to-day of inquiry in how far the invention of 
the telescope pertains to Galileo. . . ,, 

His own claim, and the merit due him clearly appears in the fol- 
i’ing extract of the answer given by him in the SagguUore to Padre 
Orazio Grassi, a Jesuit: “ The share of credit that may be due to 
me in the invention of this instrument (the telescope), and whether I 
reasonably claim it as my own offspring, I have expressed in my 
nso Sidtreo, which I wrote in Venice. I happened to be there 
when the news reached me that a Dutchman presented Count Maurice 
with a glass, by means of which things far away appeared just as 
clearly as if they were quite close at hand, but without -n> details 
being mentioned. Upon hearing this I returned to Padua where I 
was then living, and pondered over this problem, and the first mght 
after my return I found it out. The following day I made the 
'instrument. After that I immediately set to work to make a more 
perfect one, which, being completed six days afterward, I took to 
Venice where so great a marvel attracted the attention of almost all 
the principal gentlemen of that republic. Finally, upon the advice 
of one of my dearest patrons, I presented it to the prince ,n presence 
of the college. The gratitude with which it was received, and the 
esteem in which it was held, are proved by the ducal letters which I 
have still preserved, since they bear witness to the generosity of His 
Serene Highness in confirming me for life in my lectureship of the 
studio of Padua, with double the pay of that which I had hadbefore- 
. which in its turn, was more than three times what any of my 
predecessors' had enjoyed. These facts, Sig. Grassi, did not take 
place in a forest or in a desert; they occurred at Venice, and if you 
had been there then you would not have put me down simply as a 
foster-parent of the invention. But, perhaps, some one may tell me 
that it is no small help toward the discovery or solution of any 
problem, to be first of all apprised in one -X or another of the truth 
of its conclusion, and to know for certain that it is not an impossi 
bility that is being sought after; and that, therefore, the information 
and the certainty that the telescope had already been made were of 
such use to me, that in all probability I should never have made the 
discovery without them. To this I answer that the help given me 
by the information I received, undoubtedly awoke in me the deter- 
mination to apply my mind to this subject, and that without it I 
should very likely never have turned my thoughts in that direction 
but beside this, that I cannot believe that the notice I had had cou d 
in any way render the invention easier; and I say, moreover, that to 
find the solution of a problem already thought out and expressed 
requires far greater genius than to discover one not Piously 
thought of; for, in the latter case, chance can play a great part 
while the former is entirely the work of reasoning. We know that 
the Dutchman, the first inventor of telescopes, was simply a common 
spectacle maker, who, by handling by chance, glasses of various kinds, 
happened at the same moment to look through two, the one concave 
the other convex, placed at different distances from h.s eyes and , 
this manner he observed the effect which was produced, and thus 
invented the instrument, but I, warned by the aforesaid notice, came 
to the same conclusion by dint of reasoning; and since it is by no 
means difficult to follow, I should like to lay it before you This 
then, was my reasoning: this instrument must eithei: consist o• 

tr^iglr either convex t'ZZS Compromised 
between two parallel superfices, but neither of these shapes alters in 


the least the objects seen whilst increasing or diminishing them, for 
it is true that the concave glass diminishes and that the convex one 
increases them; but both show them very indistinctly, hence one 
glass is not sufficient to produce the required effect. Passing on to 
two glasses, and knowing that the glass of parallel superfices has no 
effect at all, I concluded, therefore, that the desired result could not 
possibly follow by adding this one to either of the other two. Hence, 

I restricted my experiments to combinations of the other two glasses, 
and I saw how this brought me to the result. Such was the progress 
of my discovery, in which you see of how much avail was the knowl¬ 
edge of the truth of the conclusion. But Sig. Sarsi or others believe 
that the certainty of the result affords great help in producing it and 
carrying it into effect. Let them read history and they will find that 
Archites made a dove that could fly, and that Archimedes made a 
mirror that burned at great distances and other admirable machines. 
Now by reasoning on these, they will be able with very little trouble 
and very great honor and advantage, to discover their construction, 
but even if they do not succeed they will derive the benefit of being 
able to certify themselves, that the ease of fabrication which they 
promised themselves from the pre-knowledge of the true result was 

much less than they imagined." 

We must add that many of the principal persons in Europe were 
anxious to have Galileo’s telescopes, and that he sent presents of 
them to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, to Prince D Antonio de 
Medici, the Elector of Bavaria, the Emperor Mathias, Cardinal 
Borghese, the Queen of France, the King of Spain and a number of 
other potentates; he also sent some to Holland, whence Constantine 
Huygens writes in .637, that it was impossible to find artificers in 
that country having skill enough to make telescopes of sufficient 
power to observe the satellites of Jupiter. . 

P The principal discoveries made by Galileo by means of his tele¬ 
scope, in chronological order, areas follows: He first of all observed 
the cause of the lunar spots, recognizing in them the effect of shade 
produced by the heights which must exist upon the moon and thus 
proving that it was covered with mountains and table lands, and he 
pointed out the way for determining their heights. He likewise per¬ 
ceived that the secondary light transmitted to us from the moon 
proceeds from the reflection of the solar rays from the surface of the 
earth to that of the moon. 

Directing his telescope toward the Milky Way, he was the first to 
certify the fact that it was composed of myriads of stars. 

o/the 3d of January, 16.0, he discovered that three secondary 
planets revolve round Jupiter; on the 13th of the same month he 
found the fourth. He named these satellites the Stella Medicee. 
He showed that they, in revolving round Jupiter, underwent eclipses, 
iust as our moon does. He determined the length of their rotations, 

J ,w hv their means it is possible to observe 1,000 eclipses 

r^ear which would be of great utility for finding the longitude of 
any place. In the month of August, 1610, while observing Saturn, 

he noticed that it appeared to be continua'ly accompan.ed by two 

planets, which touched it at the extremities of the same diameter, so 
Tat he called it Incorporeal. In the same month he first saw the - 
snots on the sun, determined the direction of their motion, and, with 
happy intuition/compared them to terrestrial clouds. On the 30th of 
September, ibro, he found that Venus changed figure like the moon, 

“ h* likewise observed Mars and its phases, and reasoned admirably 

UP ’I’aking C his stand upon these observations, Galileo enabraced, main¬ 
tained and defended the system of Copernicus so that he had to 
undergo the cruel persecutions of Rome, Y° 0 "ut imo 
utter that recantation, at the end of which he broke out 
celebrated exclamation, “ Eppur H m novel" (“ And yet it moves. ) 


Size of Jewel Hole.—A jewel hole should be twe 
sandths of an inch larger than the pivot that works in it. 







ilver and Silver Plating. 

Continuedfrom page 47. 

HIS CYANIDE of silver is put into the vessel intended 
for the bath, and stirred with the gallons of water. 
The cyanide of potassium is then added, dissolves it, 
and also dissolves the cyanide of silver, thus giving a 
'hose who ™ r 1Ut, °"°i a d °“ ble Cyanide of silver and Potassium. 
t h i c ^a!, ° T P Oy S T" bathS ’ 0ften renovated - substitute for 
atte/cl ,h " -‘ he ° r the nitrate ° f this “^1. I„ the 

S, ch h 1 VI Uant,ty ° f Cyanide of Potassium should be increased. 
Such baths will be prepared as follows: 

toforeE"^/* ° f SiIV " ! S Prepared in the manner iodised here- 
r ;idfn 0 rrn U ’ f near,yeC1Ual, ° 3)^ ounces of pure silver, 

• No 1 ahont 2igallonsof water - a- The cyanide of potassium 
tion fif v* ° UnCeS ’ ,S th£n added ' Stir ‘o facilitate the solu- 
ThU „ ‘ he qU ° r ‘° Separate the iron contained in the cyanide 
rloidlv fen T T 7 k S ° me ^ b£ d^Pensed with, because the iron 
Ed The '°7 0f thebathand th « solution becomes 

impid. The proportion of cyanide of potassium employed is more 
than is required for dissolving the silver, as parts of good cyanide 
are sufficient for one par, of silver; but unless there is an excess of 
the a, deDo , P °f aSS . ,Um liqUOrS d ° n0t C ° nduct electnc ity well, and 
ffeS w! h a h if ,S a " d irregu,ar ' The silvering is 

effected with a battery, and with baths either warm or cold The 

o ditv met T°h ' Sgenerally adopted for articles which require great 
ir^E 7 C r * USedf0rSma11 a «icles, and is prefefable 
coppered. ’ ’ **** t,n ’ Whlch have been Previously electro- 

I he hot baths are generally kept in enameled cast iron kettles and 
the articles are either suspended or moved constantly about in thenf 

solution 6 E ne y c CleanSing A in ““ PaSSing thr ° Ugh the “burial' 

are neces sary. A somewhat energetic current is needed 
especially when the articles are moved about in order to "Safe 

wffh the 7 18 r T Ch electricit y when the articles connected 
with the negative pole of the battery become gray or black and nro 

i r z i TT '-■ A | -*^ « sasr 

hX K ( y r fe 7 d t0 the SOluble anode ° f si| ver employed in cold 
baths’th 6 S °K t,0n ‘ S rapidly im P overis hed. In hot silvering 

baths the separate battery is often replaced by a zinc wire wramied 
around the articles. The points of contact of the two metlls are 

the'lkiuof for' 7 ** S ‘ am disappears b y P lun gmg the object into 
Z q n 7 3 f 7 ll m0me ”ts, after " hich il has hcen separated from 
the zinc and carefully scratch-brushed 

Instead of separate batteries, a simple apparatus may be made of 
glass porcelam or stoneware vessel holding the bath, and in the cen¬ 
ter of which is a porous jar filled with a solution of 10 per cent of 
cynmde °f potassium or common salt. The cylinder of zinc 
immersed in this porous jar, carries a larger circle of brass wire the 
cross diameters of which are soldered to the zinc. This brass rine 
projects over the bath, and the articles suspended to the ring by 
slinging wires hang down into the bath. At the beginning the ope rf 

s a olurio g n of°" a " d 7 deP ° Sit iS g °° d: but ’ af,er a tim e, the 

Eath A raVerSe u7 P ° r0US Cella " d im P airs the Purity of 
the bath. An impoverished hot bath is reinvigorated by addition of 
equal parts of cyanide of potassium and silver salt, if is necessary 
to replace the water in proportion as it is evaporated. WheTZ 

a pToofTh t’ T dly dePOSU meta ‘ With0ut the aid of electricity it is 
p oof that they are too rich in cyanide or too poor in silver A 
deposit effected under such conditions is rarely adhering, especially 
when upon articles previously coppered, because the excess of cyanide 
dissolves the deposited copper, and the silver which takes its place 
may be removed with the finger. P 

The remedy consists in adding to the bath only enough silver salt 
and no more so that a piece of copper will not become sensibly sil- 
vereti in it without the aid of electricity. The cold electro-silverinr 
baths generally employed for electro-plating such articles as table 
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poons or forks, are contained in large rectangular wooden trou-ffi, 
lined with gutta percha, or made of riveted wrought iron. They are 
* en y b,gh V ,l0W ab o»« four inches of liquid above the 
bTnelrivth JeCt ’ SediStanCefr ° m thebottom and sides should 
it es of he , S3me ’ 7® Ve a regUlar deposit of metal « both extrem- 
1'2 C ° 7 ct ' u The u PP er 'edge of the trough carries two brass 
r a 'rr’u Wh,Ch d ° n °* ‘ 0UCh another > above the 

hSer or the In "Tf r ° dS ^ PU ‘ aCTOSS wi " res ‘ «P°» «»>« 
higher or the lower rod, but not both at the same time. Each rod 

is connoted with one of the poles of the battery by conducting wires 
the points of contact of which should be perfectly clean. The rod 
which supports the articles to be silvered ^connected with the nega 
noni P n°V ePre !, ented byzinci ™ batteries; and the other sup- 
wffh futV" i S ' SattaChed ‘° ,he P° sitive Pole, which is carbon 
GrovEn elements, copper for Daniell's and platinum with 
rove cells. A certain number of spoons and forks fixed to a rod 

7“ ° f C ° PPer WireS ’ arC C,eanSed 31 ,he same dme.und the rod 
is placed upon the negative conducting rod of the trough Then 
facing these articles, hang upon the positive conducting wire of th"" 
trough another mem'ic rod, to which the soluble silver anode is' 
attached like a flag. Next comes another series of spoons and forks 
faced by another soluble anode in such a manner that each row of * 
spoons and forks is between two anodes. The articles to be silvered 
all rest upon the negative conducting rod, and the soluble anodes 
upon the positive one. This disposition is for obtaining an equal 
deposit upon all the pieces. The objects require turning upside 
down during the operation, in order to prevent a thicker deposit on 

therefore^ E 7 "?"* ° f ' he S ° luti ° n is thc den “ st - and 

therefore lies near the bottom of the trough. The denser layers 
which thtfon meta d f eP ° Sit '* m ° re abundanl| y upon the direction , 
liE f H ’ “"d m gr ° 0VeS Which cannot be fi Hed by the 

fighter and poorer currents. I, is, therefore, advantageous to keep 

L e 7T S ^ COnStam m ° ti0n - Inthis case,he fiame supporting 
bath ° eS "°‘ feSt UP ° n thC tr ° Ugh ’ but is Sl 'apended above the 

power" d reCe ‘ VeS “ S m ° fr ° m 3 Sma " eccentric or other motive 

fulI h a e malel d t P H Sit Str0ngly if * h «= articles have been 

fully amalgamated ,n the solution of nitrate of binoxide of mercury, 
and have remained in the silver bath from twelve to fifteen hours 

better s"Hfi “77 ° f ,he CUrrent ' The ^'vering will be the 
better and finer as the intensity of the current is weaker, up to a cer¬ 
tain limit. A sufficient quantity of silver may be deposited in three 
or four hours, but the result is not satisfactory, and the burnishing is 
very difficult. When the articles have acquired a film of 

"‘?.V7 tZ T Ct,meS rem ° Ved from the bath and thoroughly 
scratch-brushed, cleansed in alcohol, or preferably in a hot silvering 
bath, thence again passed through the mercurial solution and finished 
in the former cold electro-bath. This first scratch-brushing, which 
is not always necessary, obviates the tendency of certain alloys to 
assume a crystalline appearance and corrections imperfections of the 
cleansing process. Electro-silvering baths do not generally work so 
well when freshly prepared as when they have been used for a certain 
time the deposit is often granulated, bluish or yellowish It is 

nreoared b ‘7 k mix 3 P ° rti ° n ° f old li( l uors those recently 
P r a ’,° neW 3thS mayac< l ui re an artificial age by boiling them 
for a few hours, or adding to them one or two thousandths of aqua 
ammonia. 1 

J°X re %Z^T' Sih 7 Plating r “ rni ’« YeU ™ *<**« 

the A,r .~This change of color is due to the deposit, by galvanic 
action, of pure silver, and of a sub-salt, the sub-cyanide of silver, I 
7 ‘ b ' S raP ' dly d^°mposed and darkened by light. It is, therefore, 
necessary to remove the sub-cyanide of one of the following methods: 
i. The articles are left immersed in the bath for some time after the 
electric current has been interrupted, when the sub-cyanide of silver 
is dissolved by the cyanide of potassium. 2. Having smeared the 
objects with a paste of borax, they are heated in a muffle until the 
salt fuses and dissolves the sub-cyanide. This process anneals and 
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and botches. Why, my dear jewelers, don’t you know that you have 
them “where the hair is short,” if you only thought so ? If you 
would only spend as much time trying to make it warm for outsiders 
and botches as you do in sitting in your lonesome stores kicking, 
when you die you would have no enemies to forgive for they would 
all have been starved to death. “ H. W." asks, “If the true watch¬ 
maker who has been working hundreds of years to bring about what 
has been done, etc., is to be drowned out by a man who has never 
worked a day at the trade ? ” Say, “ H. W.! ” If you were a whale, 
would you allow a rat to come into your own element and drown 
you ? If you would, I think the rat would be excusable, don’t you ? 
If an outsider puts in a line of the goods you handle, buy the same 
thing and sell at cost; make it unprofitable for him, and he will quit. 
No man is doing business for his health Let me give you a case in 
point. My neighbor, the hardware man across the street, bought a 
dozen clocks about a year ago ; I heard of it and went into his store 
to look at a gun—(see ?)—The next week I had an exact duplicate 
of his stock of clocks, and was offering them at cost. When a 
customer came in to look for a timepiece and mentioned the bar¬ 
gains at the hardware, I said: “Oh ! yes, I have some of those if 
you want that kind of a clock,” and gave him prices. It almost 
always ended by my selling him another make at a good profit. It 
is unnecessary to say that the hardware man still has eleven clocks 
in stock, and calls quite often to sell them to me at cost. But I say: 
“Oh! no,” you paid too much for them. I am selling for what you 
paid. Take Otf 20 per cent, and I’ll take them.” I’ll get them yet 
at those figures, and he won’t buy any more either—no money in it 
you know. I’ll bet on a jeweler every time against an outsider, if 
the jeweler is “ up to snuff.” 

About the botches. They are easy enough. There have been 
nine here in the past four years. There is only one here now, and 
he is awful tired. 

The catalogue nuisance is the worst. Every jeweler ought to 
make a protective association of himself and refuse to patronize firms 
that send them outside the trade, and the thing will work out its 
own solution. It will not pay to make large expensive catalogues 
for outside trade alone. I don’t blame a jobber for selling to an 
outsider if he buys more goods and is better pay than the jeweler, 
for then it becomes a question which is the jeweler ? I’ll write again 
some time if this don’t get me into trouble. W. E. W. 

Michigan, March 18. 


To the Editor of the Jewelers' Circular: 

I am a subscriber to and a close reader of The Circular. Am 
in the retail jewelry business; have been in business more than 
twenty years, never had a fire, never have failed, always paid one 
hundred cents to every dollar. I have read with much interest the 
many articles in The Circular, pro and con, written by both retailer 
and manufacturer of jewelry. I side altogether with the retailer ; 
to show the craft why I will quote a few facts, and I could fill every 
page in The Circular with the same matter. Last fall a lady came 
to my establishment; asked to see me ; one of my clerks told her I 
was very busy in the workshop. She sent word to me she only 
wanted to see me a few minutes, and I went in the salesroom. She, 
the lady, fetched out of her satchel a paper with squares laid out for 
advertisements. Would I give her a card to help her church along, 
as her church was going to hold a fair to raise money ; the adver¬ 
tisement would only cost $5 ? After a few minutes talk, I saw if I 
did not give her the advertisement she would be displeased, so I 
gave her the card and the $5 and away she went much pleased, and 
I went back to my shop to finish the job. 

There is a jewelry manufacturer in this city that I have purchased 
$2,500 of jewelry from in the past eighteen months and paid for 
same. During the last holidays the above lady whom I paid the $5 
to purchased a diamond brooch. Did she come to me ? No, she 
did not come near me, but went to the jewelry manufacturer who I 


paid the $2,500 to, and she purchased from him and he sold her the 
brooch. 

Last week an agent who travels for a silver jewelry house came to 
me to sell me what he could, and while I was picking out a line of 
silver jewelry I saw a pretty silver pin. I asked him the price, he 
told me two dollars. I told him that was a big price as the thing 
would not weigh over 10 pennyweights. I put the same in the 
scales and it weighed 9 pennyweights, 15 grains. I told the agent 
at that rate the maker made more than the retailer, and he, the 
drummer, had the cheek to tell me the maker ought to make more 
to make up for the losses by failures. I ask is it right, is it justice, 
is it honest, to ask me to pay for the dead beat who starts out in the 
first place and intends to pay 10, 20 or 30 cents on the dollar, and 

I don’t wonder the retailers and the manufacturers are at logger- 
heads, and the manufacturers have brought the trouble on themselves 
by wanting to sell as manufacturers, as jobbers and as retailers. I 
have more to say in the near future. Fair Play. 

March 16. 


The Jewelers’ Security Alliance. 



A meeting of the Executive Committee was held at the Alliance 
office on Friday, the 12th inst., attended by President Dodd, Vice- 
Presidents Sloan, Hayes and Untermeyer, Treasurer Kimball, and 
Messrs. Alford, White and Secretary Champenois. 

Applications for membership were received from the following 
firms, who were admitted into the Alliance: 

Clias. W. Freeman, Scranton, Pa.; R. & L. Friedlander, New 
York City; A. J. Hood, Brick Church, N. J.; Merry & McVitty, 
Norwalk, Ohio; M. C. Motch, Covington, Ky.; Theo. F. Rude, 
Cuba, N. Y.; C. W. Skiff, Westfield, Mass. 


Gossip @f th e /-\onth. 

The Broadway railroad steal promises to bring a good many 
persons to grief. There are the Aldermen who received bribes to 
grant the franchise to the railroad company, the men who paid the 
bribes, and the Philadelphia capitalists who, after the investigation 
began, bought the road in the belief that, as they were third parties, 
they would be regarded as innocent purchasers, but the transaction 
is so transparent that it will scarcely be sustained by the courts. 
Nevertheless, the experiment has demonstrated that a road in Broad¬ 
way is a necessity ; it has been running but a short time, but we 
doubt if there is a single resident of the city who would like to see 
it removed and the street cars replaced by the lumbering, awkward 
and inconvenient old stages that were tolerated so many years after 
their usefulness had passed. The probability is that the Legislature 
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will annul the existing charter, and authorize the Mayor to sell the 
franchise to the highest bidder. If this is done, the city will realize 
several millions of dollars for privileges that the Aldermen sold for 
their own private gain for a comparatively trifling sum. Whatever 
may be the outcome of the investigation, the business men of the 
city cannot dispense with a railroad in Broadway. 


That was a plucky express messenger out West who was killed in 
his car recently by robbers while defending the treasure committed 
to his care. The robbers forced their way into the car, killed the 
messenger, robbed the safe and escaped with booty amounting to 
$20,000 or $30,000. When the train reached the next station the 
tragedy that had been enacted was discovered, with evidence that 
the messenger had made a most desperate resistance. Among the 
property secured by the robbers and murderers were several packa¬ 
ges reported to contain jewelry. The messenger died like a hero, 
and the express company should see that the wife and children who 
are thus deprived of their natural protector are properly provided 
for during their lives. An appeal to the business community would 
meet with a hearty response from men who are quick to recognize 
ajfidelity that is true to the death. The messenger could have 
saved his life, no doubt, if he had consented to surrender the keys 
of the safe, but he preferred to lose his life defending them. Such 
fidelity is deserving of a public monument. 


Speaking of monuments, the American people do not seem to 
take very kindly to monumental methods for spending their money. 
The attempt to raise a large and apparently unnecessary sum for a 
pedestal for the Bartholdi statute has been prosecuted with vigor 
for several years, yet the desired amount has not been secured, but 
the failure to do so has made the committee having the matter in 
hand a laughing stock, and the liberality of New Yorkers a by-word. 
The subscriptions to the Grant monument fund have not yet reached 
$120,000, although the very extensive committee selected was confi¬ 
dent of securing a million dollars in almost no time. The trouble 
with both these schemes is that their promoters had altogether too 
enlarged ideas; they wanted the whole earth and the fullness thereof, 
and a mortgage on the universe besides. The statue of Liberty 
Enlightening the World is a good thing to have, but hardly worth the 
price the people have been asked to pay for it; a monument to 
General Grant is something everybody will be glad to see erected, 
but no sane person would approve of paying a million of dollars for it. 
General Grant’s memory is dear to every American citizen, but 
American citizens are too utilitarian in their ideas to put so much 
money into a structure that can serve no useful purpose. The 
appeal in behalf of General Hancock's widow was more promptly 
responded to, because it was more modest, and was for a benevolent 
purpose that every one could comprehend. If the Grant monu¬ 
ment committee expects ever to complete its work, it will have to 
reduce its estimates and submit its plans to public approval. The 
public will not send in its money blindly, but when plans for a mon¬ 
ument have been secured, the money will be forthcoming to build it, 
provided the cost is kept within reasonable limits. The American 
people are so decidedly practical that they do not approve of large 
expenditures for purely ornamental purposes. 


The freight blockade in the West, caused by the strike of railroad 
employees, wrought great hardship to the merchants of St. Louis and 
other western cities on the lines of the roads involved in the contro¬ 




versy. For many days not a pound of freight was permitted to pass 
through St. Louis either way, and thousands of freight cars were side 
tracked in the freight yards and in the suberbs of the city. Roads 
that had given no offence to the strikers were obstructed, because, in 
order to move their trains, they were compelled to use for a short 
distance the track of the road that had caused the strike. Business 
in St. Louis almost came to a standstill, merchants being unable to 
either receive or send out goods, and their country customers were 
turned in other directions. The loss of trade to that city was 
immense, and there are apprehensions that the loss is a permanent 
one, for trade once diverted is difficult to recover. Other cities that 
have had the benefit of this increased trade temporarily will use 
their utmost endeavors to retain it, and St. Louis is sure to be a 
loser to a considerable extent. Cities further West and South suf- 
fured even more severely, comparatively speaking, for competition 
between rival places is more active, and the ones that were not dis¬ 
turbed by the strike are likely to be permanent gainers by this 
diversion of trade. Chicago merchants are reported to have felt 
the effects of the blockade considerably, and to have experienced 
a considerable falling off in the volume of their business ; even in 
this city there was a perceptible shrinkage in orders from the West 
and Southwest. Merchants were reluctant to order goods that were 
liable to be tied up if not lost in a railroad blockade ; indeed, one 
dealer in the trade told us that he had orders for goods that he 
would not ship, being unwilling to take the risk of their being lost 
or possibly destroyed by some outbreak of the strikers. The great 
railroad strike at Pittsburg a few years ago, when the freight build¬ 
ings and much freight were burned, are still fresh in the minds of 
the public, and a repetition of these disturbances is always possible 
when strikes of railroad employees assume such magnitude as they 
did then or have now. What is to be the outcome of these labor 
demonstrations it is impossible to predict, but that they seriously 
disturb the business of the country is painfully evident. Many 
think that it is the duty of Congress to pass laws that will prevent 
interference with the transportation facilities of the country, but it 
is difficult to see how Congress can compel laboring men to work 
against their will, or make railroad trains to run without men to 
operate them. The labor problem is one of great magnitude, and 
its solution will require the exercise eventually of the highest wis¬ 
dom the country can command, and the greatest patience on the 
part of the people, lest what is now the protest of labor against the 
tyranny of capital take on the fotm of communism, and devotes 
itself to the destruction of property, and, possibly, of life. 


The lenses for the largest refracting telescope in the world are 
now being completed in the workshops of Mr. Alvin Clark, the 
eminent telescope maker, in Cambridgeport, Mass. This telescope 
is being made for the Lick Observatory, of California. The two 
circular disks of glass that go to make the lens, are said to be 
worth $25,000 each, and if they should be destroyed in the finishing 
processes, they could not be duplicated under many months. They 
were cast in Paris, the order having been given five years ago, but 
the failures in casting them were so numerous that they were only 
received by Mr. Clark in September last. When finished the lens 
will be thirty-six inches in diameter, six inches wider than the one 
he recently finished for the Russian government. Since receiving 
the disks Mr. Clark and his sons have been constantly at work upon 
them, but do not expect to have them completed much before fall. 
These lwo lenses weigh about 700 pounds. The work of polishing 
them has now reached that stage when the removal of a few grains 
of glass too much in one place would ruin them. The polishing is 
done by rubbing with the hand, upon which rouge is smeared, thus 
forming a polishing substance finer than the finest emery. Some 
idea of the power of these lenses may be formed from the statement 
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of an astronomer, who says that gazing at the moon, 240,000 miles 
away, through this telescope, that xxxx orb will be brought to within 
less than one hundred miles of the observer. The Lick Observatory 
is located on the peak of Mt. Hamilton, and is a bequest to Cali¬ 
fornia by James Lick Mr. Clark, the veteran telescope maker, 
whose success in the production of lenses is unrivalled, is now 
eighty-two years of age, and on the 25th of March last he and his 
wife celebrated the sixtieth anniversary of their marriage. 


There is a dealer in the Lane who is somewhat noted as a joker : 
he has a salesman who has been with him a great many years, and 
who is also fond of a joke. These two often measure wit together, 
and nothing will please either more than to get the best of the other 
in repartee. About the first of January the salesman thought he 
ought to have an increase of salary, and delicately broached the 
subject to his employer. He is a single man, but contrives to spend 
all he can earn. On this occasion he represented that he must have 
more salary to enable him to live. “ Why, it costs me $2,500 a year 
just for living expenses,” he said. “Too much, Charley, said the 
other, “ too much altogether ; it ain’t worth it— it's a great waste of 
money. Stop living and save it." We still see Charley on the 
street, but whether he got the raise or not he does not say. 


In our March issue we made mention of the terrible bereavement 
that had befallen Professor Waldo in the loss of his wife, under 
peculiarly distressing circumstances. He writes us that he has been 
directed to take a trip to Europe for a few weeks for his health, and 
will continue his contributions to our columns from abroad. Our 
readers will miss his valuable papers, but under the circumstances 
will, we are sure, bear the deprivation patiently. We hope to hear 
from him next month, and certainly not later than our June issue. 


By the time this number of The Circular reaches our readers 
we hope to be settled in our new offices, No. 189 Broadway. The 
building where we have had headquarters so many years has been 
made almost untenable by the encroachment of ambitious neighbors, 
who have erected a modern high office building alongside of it that 
towers heavenward. Our new location is central for the trade, and 
our offices are finished off in a convenient and desirable manner. 
We shall have better facilities for receiving our friends, and we 
extend a cordial invitation to one and all to give us a call. Dealers 
from out of town are especially urged to drop in on us when in the 
city, and we will do what we can to facilitate their business and 
promote their comfort. 


When burglars, sneak thieves and New York Aldermen are loose 
in the community, it behooves every honest man to look carefully 
after his pocketbook and other portable property. We have fre¬ 
quently called attention to the advantages offered jewelers by the 
Jewelers’ Security Alliance, which has done so much to bring to 
justice thieves who made a specialty of robbing jewelers. The 
thieving fraternity has been taught a most wholesome respect 
for the membership certificates of the Alliance, and where one of 
these is displayed in a jewelry store, the thieves are wont to pass by 
and seek other opportunities for practicing their depredations. The 
object of the Alliance is to punish thieves who rob its members, and 


when a loss is reported, the best detectives in the country are 
selected to hunt down the criminals and recover the stolen property. 
So energetic have the officers been that a long time has elapsed 
since a member was robbed. The Alliance, it should be remembered, 
bears all the cost of this work, and can afford to spend money more 
freely to accomplish its object than any individual who has just been 
robbed will feel inclined to do. The cost of membership is so trifling 
that no retail dealer ought to hesitate a moment about joining—the 
question is not “can I afford to join,” but “can I afford not to 
join.” The criminal classes are recruiting rapidly, and honest men 
are required to adopt every practical safeguard for the protection of 
their property, and among the best in the jewelry trade is the 
Safety Alliance. 


The sinking of the Cunard steamship Oregon, off Fire Island, on 
the morning of March 14, was one of those mysterious events that 
come occasionally to startle the whole civilized world. In the clear 
starlight of early morning, when within a few hours of her destina¬ 
tion, she was run into by a schooner, which sank with all on board 
almost immediately. The iron hull of the Oregon was broken in, 
and the water rushed in beyond the possibility of control. Prepa¬ 
rations were at once made to leave the sinking ship, and the 900 or 
more persons on board were transferred to vessels that had come to 
their assistance. Not a life was lost, or anyone seriously injured. 
Very soon after the last person left the steamer, she went to the 
bottom with her valuable cargo. This is the season of the year 
when our importers are receiving large consignments of goods from 
their European buyers, and the fastest steamers are selected for con¬ 
veying the more valuable goods. Several diamond importers had 
large consignments of precious stones on board the Oregon. As is 
customary these were in the special custody of the purser, and he 
succeeded in saving them all. An interesting question will be pre¬ 
sented as to whether they are to be treated as salvage, or as special 
deposits in the custody of the purser. A deputy United States 
Marshall took possession of them at the instance of the North 
German Lloyds Steamship Co., but they were again released upon 
the owners filing bonds, and the case will thus come before the 
United States Courts for adjudication. 


In December last, a certain lawyer in a prominent southern city, 
in a spirit of revenge, undertook to impugn the business reputation 
of a well-known and perfectly solvent jeweler. He ascertained the 
names of some of the houses in New York with whom the jeweler 
dealt, and then wrote them letters saying that their customer was 
insolvent and was selling his goods for whatever he could get and 
was also putting stock away out of the reach of his creditors. He 
warned them that if they wished to secure their claims against him 
they should write to him (the lawyer) at once and he would attend to 
the business for them. Of course it created quite a stir in this city 
where the dealer bought largely and where his standing had always 
been good. Some firms naturally got badly scared, and among them 
was one of our large diamond houses with whom the jeweler in 
question had been dealing for about 14 years. They sent one of 
their agents at once to the gentleman and demanded an immediate 
settlement of their account, not taking time to inquire into the 
merits of the case or even regarding the character of the lawyer who 
had so kindly sent them their information. But as the agent had 
his explicit instructions from his house, he stuck strictly to the letter 
of them, and the dealer settled with him at once. Before the New 
York man had left the city, however, he found out that he had been 
victimized by the kind favors of the lawyer to[the tune of about $700, 
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and no doubt his house now mourns the loss. To set matters straight 
with the balance of the trade (as it was a very serious matter and 
the first intimation the dealer had of the doings of the lawyer) he 
immediately proceeded to take an inventory of his stock, real estate, 
etc., and the sworn report of the same, which he sent on to the New 
York Jewelers’ Board of Trade, showed such a large balance in his 
favor that comments were unnecessary. The affair was simply one 
of blackmail on the part of the lawyer, and had not the dealer taken 
the matter in hand as he did would have given him considerable 
trouble and annoyance. This is a somewhat unusual case, but 
similar ones are not unknown to the trade. There are “shyster" 
lawyers everywhere ready to resort to any means to make money, 
and levying blackmail is a favorite game for them to play. Had the 
case of this lawyer been presented to the bar of his city, there is no 
doubt but he would have been properly punished. We have been 
furnished with all the names of parties to this transaction, but as 
nr means were taken to punish the guilty person, we are not at 
liberty to publish them. In a case of this kind, the jewelers should 
make common cause against the maligner of one of their number, 
and use the full power of their organizations to secure his punish¬ 
ment. 


Sale of the Silverware of the Morgan Collection. 



Meat dish to match above, 16x11#.... 
Pair Roman dishes to match, diameter 
Entree dishes to match, oval, l6j4xg, tv 


tique plaque, repousse. classi< 


I subject, 15^x1 
;rced, gold finish* 


ties, repousse chased, chrysanthemums, pier 
6 branches, repousse and chased, 48x21x1; 


Sconces, bold repousse patt 
Candelabra, 6 lights, North 
St. Gaudens, 32x17.., 


and deer 


. -repousse, birds, 8^x23 . 

1 on candelabra, 9 lights, heigth 21, spread 18 in. 

Candelabra, Roman design, 20 lights, tall pedestal, 68x23. • 
Large group, •' The Buffalo Hunt." by R. Monti, J873, 53, 

Lamp, silver and other metals, cc- 

Plaque, repousse and Niello, on ! 


Plaque, 

Plaque 


"Hen 


" Night,” i 
repousse, “North A 


ter 13#.. 


.”15x9#.. 


To Recover the Silver from Stonings. 

HE SILVER contained in the stoningsof large silver¬ 
smith establishments is quite important, and most 
assuredly worth the trouble of the foreman or super¬ 
intendent to see that the metal is all recovered. We 
will, at this early stage, say that it can be effected 
simply with nitric acid ; but that this manner of recovering is the 
best and most reliable of all is doubtful, and can easily be tried by 
the party interested. 

We have seen very little published on this subject—we mean, of 
course, anything reliable, and, in fact, we have invariably seen this 
important subject treated with a certain superficiality. It is of very 
little assistance to the silversmith to read in random publications 
that the silver may be recovered from stonings by the use of nitric 
acid if it is not stated how much of each shall be taken, or how he 
shall go to work to recover it. The writer has purposely experi¬ 
mented on this subject, and the following is the result: 

The stoning is from time to time taken out of the vessel used for 
the purpose, and passed through a small-holed wire sieve into another 
vessel, half filled with water; in this manner the pieces of pumice 
stone, coal and blue stone are kept back. The sediment is left to 
stand over night in this second vessel; next morning thesupernatent 
water is poured off ; some of the lighter, black deposit may also pass 
away ; let it go, as it contains no silver. If it is summer the stoning 
is set out in the sun to dry ; if winter it is to be dried with artificial 
heat. When thoroughly dry it is glow-heated in appropriate pans ; 
this process is to be recommended, because the mass becomes very 
concentrated thereby. Then take for each 6 pounds stonings 3# 
pounds pure nitric acid, of the usual strength. The stonings are 
placed into a large stone or earthenware vessel, which fill not higher 
than barely one-half; pour upon the former the indicated weight of 
nitric acid, and cover the vessel. 

After twenty-four hours pour in sufficient soft hot water that the 
stonings are reduced to a thin paste. The vessel is left in this con- 
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Our Foreign Correspondence. 

Birmingham, March 7th, 1887. 

To the Editor of the Jewelers’ Circular: 

The tremendous rush of work in jubilee jewelry is now over and 
nany makers have cause to lament that they ever made any, as the 
first rush was so exceedingly great it was anticipated by many that 
there would be a very large trade done until the day of the celebra¬ 
tion, June 20th. In consequence of this, dies and tools were made 
of all kinds of ugly and unreasonable designs, great quantities were 
struck, and many makers have a large stock of finished and a still 
larger one of unfinished goods left on hand, of no value but for the 
material in them. But some cautious, shrewd makers have no doubt 
made money by the craze, as they have taken orders from samples 
and had a factory organized in such a manner that they could be 
executed next day. 

Although in genuine jewelry, i. e., all gold and silver work, the 
jubilee craze has resulted in almost universal disappointment and 
loss. There has been a large trade done in silver fronted jubilee 
brooches, solitaires, etc., but this is done almost entirely through 
drapers and fancy goods shops. In many cases a brooch is seen in a 
jeweler’s shop marked 5s. or 6s. and « few doors off in a draper’s, an 
article precisely similiar is marked 2s., the first one being all silver, 
the latter only silver front. 

In talking with a retail jeweler a few days since, the question was 
asked, “ when do you think I shall begin to sell this jubilee jewelry.” 
The retailer in question had a large stock of it and a good show in 
his window, but so far had sold none. The correct reply to be given 
would be, “ never, because the drapers are doing it all.” 

One firm who make principally silver fronted goods, have over 40 
gross jubilee brooches on order, whilst the better class makers have 
very few orders indeed. 

The fashions in jewelry are undergoing very rapid changes; six 
months since the fashion was for ladies to wear chains of three, four, 
-and even five rows with five or even more slides on them ; it then 
changed rapidly in favor of the American fashion, viz., the Queen 
chains. These latter have lasted about three months and once more 
the fashion returns to the Albert, one inch longer, the previously but 
very fine light chains of usually two rows with one very small mount 
on. Whereas in the old chains anything however ugly so long as it 
had a massive look sold. In the new ones, all parts must be small, 
neat, pretty as possible, and if it has a French look about it so much 
the better. 

Enameled goods are also the present rage. This fashion has been 
largely stimulated by the jubilee jewelry; as in this the various 
national shields and flags, enameled in their correct colors have been 
largely used. The progress made in this art since last fashionable, 
ten years ago, is very encouraging, the intense brilliancy and beautiful 
tone of some of the colors used is delightful to look at. 

During the first eight weeks of this year, no fewer than nine whole¬ 
sale jewelry houses stopped payment, the results to the trade being 
most disastrous. It is estimated that Birmingham jewelers are actu¬ 
ally losers to the extent of £70,000, taking into consideration every¬ 
thing they may get by way of dividend. The last and largest of 
these is Joseph & Sons, of St. Paul’s Square, Birmingham, and Place 
d’Armes Square, Toronto. Their liabilities are .£50,000, and the 
first offer made was 8s. in the £, afterwards increased to 10s. 

General dissatisfaction is expressed at the way the balance sheet 
has been prepared, and many makers refuse composition at all except 
from the hands of the official receiver in bankruptcy. 

Solitaire. 


To Lubricate Steeple Clocks. —It is advisable in winter time 
to lubricate steeple clocks with petroleum which resists freezing. At 
the sam,e time it has the advantage that it dissolves the resinous oil, 
which then runs out of the bearings and can be wiped off. 


Repairing Swiss Watches. 

S A GUIDE to the springer in selecting a proper 
spring, says Mr. Ganney, in his excellent series on 
repairing Swiss watches, a number of which were 
published in The Circular, the weight of the bal¬ 
ance is used. When new work is being sprung, the 
springer associates certain sizes and weights of balances with springs 
of a certain number and strength, but the repairer can only guage by 
lifting up the balance by the eye of the new spring, and noting its 
elongation by the weight. Springs are now too cheap to make as 
wanted, and the wire is not kept as a material as formerly ; but the 
old method of making a spring, by drawing the wire into a spinel 
with a point of a joint pusher, and working the spring and pusher 
entirely with the thumb and forefinger, is very useful in setting the 
outer coils of old springs into shape again. Springing tweezers are 
made with the points concave and convex, so as to close or open the 
turns of the spring, as may be required ; a spring blueing-tool is also 
very useful, or an ordinary blueing-pan, with the spring under a piece 
of glass, and a weight on it to keep it flat, will do. After blueing the 
spring, and letting it cool before removal, it will come out quite flat; 
the other operations connected with the spring, such as making a new 
stud, and properly fitting the index pins, are very simple and obvious, 
yet in no point of the watch is so much carelessness exhibited as in 
these; being simple jobs, they are supposed to want, and, indeed, 
get little alteration. 

The hairspring collet often gives trouble, owing to bad fitting, and 
want of freedom of the cock and the screw heads of index piece. I 
usually put my watches in beat by moving the collet with a fine 
screw driver or drill in the slot, without shifting the stud out of the cock, 
resting the cock on the board paper, and simply drawing the balance 
a sufficient distance to get at the collet. I find out of beat a greater 
source of stoppage than anything else, and suppose the trouble and 
danger attending frequent removal of spring and balance the reason 
it is neglected, and devised this plan to save trouble, and ensure 
accuracy of beat. With English sprung arbor watches it is a very 
much easier plan, as a bar of the balance, when the cock is removed, 
may be held by a stout pair of tweezers to free the bottom hole, and 
the alteration made at once by moving the collet. I earned a good 
fee in a minute or two by this plan of putting a watch into perfect 
beat, which the owner declared had never gone a month without an 
occasional stoppage, though he had had it in the hands of all the 
best men he could find in London for a number of years, who all 
said it was a first-class made watch, but none had been able to cure 
it. Thinking it useless to look for ordinary faults, as the watch 
seemed in perfect order, and all that a watch ought to be, I simply 
wore it, as I took it on the no cure no pay principle ; and when it 
stopped, going on again before it could be opened, I noticed that it 
had very low angle pallets and rather strong lockings, and appeared 
very slightly out of beat on the second or discharging pallet. This 
was altered and it was put slightly out of beat on the other pallet, as 
the friction on the second pallet is that which necessitates the oil, 
and is known as engaging-friction, the surfaces opposing each other 
as they engage in work. . The watch has given perfect satisfaction 
ever since, showing the importance of slight errors, and that one 
small error may be made to compensate another. Watches being out 
of beat are not very noticeable when fresh oiled and clean ; but as 
the dirt and difficulties accumulate, the effect is very striking, and 
where escapements are unequal, the spring may be shifted to make 
the conditions more equal in performance. 

The condition of the jewels in Swiss work is of some considerable 
importance, and if the repairer aspires to be a good jeweler, consid¬ 
erable practice with the lathe and mandrel will be necessary. If it is 
only desired to replace holes from a stock kept for that purpose, the 
holes can generally be replaced without much trouble, raising the 
edge of the setting at one side, to allow of the insertion of the 
jewel, and securing it in position by rubbing the setting well over the 
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stone with a well burnished rounding-center in a handle ; a strong and 
fine pointed arbor will do to raise the edge for the insertion of the 
stone. Where a setting is too badly injured to hold a stone properly, 
an English hole with brass setting may be fitted in a chamfer, or sol¬ 
dered in ; loose jewels may always be tightened with a rounding- 
arbor or center, and should always be tried for tightness, as trouble¬ 
some variations of depth and freedoms are caused, which often escape 
observation. 

To make a cock to the escape wheel—often on account of its being 
very much turned to free the teeth, it is liable to accidents—it is first 
desirable to get a sound slip of brass well hammered. Having 
drilled the screw hole and filed it to the proper shape, it must be 
firmly screwed down, and the steady-pin holes drilled through ; the 
drill fitting the hole in the plate easily, the opening of the holes in 
cock and plate must be carefully done, and the steady pins well fitted) 
or the cock is useless. The top pivot hole must now be made in the 
mandrel or uprighting tool; then an old upper plate should have 
some shellac melted on it, and placed in the mandrel; the flame of 
a spirit lamp, or other heat, applied, the cock is placed on it, and 
centered from the pivot hole; the slide-rest cutter is then used to 
turn the inside of the cock perfectly flat, and the slot, to free the 
wheel teeth, is cut a sufficient depth. When removed, the next thing 
will be to make the wheel the right height by filing away the super¬ 
fluous brass, then to free the cock of the balance, and try the escape¬ 
ment, and send it for jeweling. If desired, the jeweler will do all the 
turning and mandrel work. If finished off with water, Ayre stone 
or buff, the cock will be more durable than when gilt. If not 
convenient to send the cock, theholes should be plugged with 
a fine wire, and a hole made the same as a verge hole, with a 
fine drill and a bottoming broach, with end well burnished. 
This kind of hole will give better results than a common 
jewel hole, if properly made, and is in use in all the original 
escapamants of the inventor of the horizontal (cylinder) escapamant, 
George Graham. A good inside chamfer must be made to hold 
the oil; this kind of hole will also do good service for the balance 
holes, and is preferable to making shift with any cracked or bad 
jewel hole, if the points are well rounded and burnished. 

It is much to be regretted that watch jewelers do not contribute 
more to the literature of the art. There is a good opportunity for 
any enterprising young jeweler to grin fame and business by des¬ 
canting on the various qualities, and means of judging the quality 
and value of jewel holes, and showing in what way value is imparted, 
so that those who want to patronize this art may do so without dis¬ 
crimination. To most watchmakers, one jewel hole is much the same 
as another, unless it is cracked, and yet there is as much difference 
in watch jeweling as watch pivoting; the one, in fact, being a coun¬ 
terpart of the other. There seems to be some secret understanding 
among watch jewelers not to impart information, as applications to 
those noted for enterprise on other matters of intelligence for informa¬ 
tion by means of lectures for the Horological Institution, and its 
contributions to literature, have been refused, on the ground of 
injuring the interests of that branch. If watch springers and pivot- 
ers were as reticent in proving the points of excellence in their spe¬ 
cialties, they would get very few high-class jobs or large fees, if buy¬ 
ers were not made to understand the difference between springing a 
watch for sixpence and six guineas. Saunier’s valuable work, though 
very copious and full on all other subjects, gives very little information 
on the subject; or is it that very little can be said of cutting one 
stone with the dust of a harder one ? The stone-mason rubbing 
marble into shape with sand and water illtistrates the primitive idea ; 
the ruby-hole maker, cutting his hole with the next hardest substance 
diamond and diamond dust, shows the other extreme of the same 
process. 


Oiling Chronometer Escapement. —Under no circumstances 
apply oil to the chronometer scape wheel teeth, as it would be fol¬ 
lowed by most pernicious effects of adhesion. 



THE JOBBERS' ASSOCIATION. 

To the Editor of The fewelers' Circular: 

Glancing over The Circular I saw your comment on the recent 
meeting of the National Association of Jobbers, etc. You say that 
‘ the interests of the retail dealers in general had been promoted to an 
extent even greater than had been anticipated," and further on that 
“ the dominating idea was that jobbers should and would do all in 
their power to protect the interests of the retail trade in handling 
movements and cases." Will you kindly (providing I am not impos¬ 
ing upon you) inform me either by letter or in your next issue, what 
these jobbers have done to protect or promote the interefts of the 
retail dealers? Is it perhaps that most of these gentlemen (by no 
means all of them) are only too willing to sell a single watch to any 
outside party, no matter who it may be, at any price, wholesale or 
retail, or is it that the present state of things is, that any peddler, 
(whom I do not consider a legitimate retail dealer) who carries one 
or two watches in his pocket, can buy American watches at exactly 
the same figure as an established dealer who uses $10,000 or $12,000 
worth of goods a year and perhaps spends say $1,200 to $1,500 
yearly for advertising these very goods ? Chas. Hartdecen. 

Newark, March 4th, 1887. 

[If our correspondent is sure of what he says, he should furnish to 
the Secretary of the Jobbers’ Association, the evidence showing 
what jobbers are selling goods as he describes. The rules of the 
Association are very strict in this respect, and it has not hesitated to 
discipline members who have violated them. We believe the associ¬ 
ation has been of great benefit to the retail trade by cutting off from 
the jobers’ list, many retail dealers who previously enjoyed advantages 
over their competitors, for the reason that they could buy their goods 
at jobbers’ prices for their retail trade solely. Other dealers, who 
had to pay jobbers’ profits, could not compete with these preferred 
retail dealers. The outside trade has been greatly restricted through 
the action of the association, and in various other ways that body has 
worked in the interests of the legitimate retail trade. It was not to be 
expected, however, that all the reforms desired could be effected 
immediately, but if the trade in general will co-operate with it and seek 
to strengthen its hands, it will be able to do much more than has yet 
been accomplished. When violations of the rules of the association 
become known to any member of the trade they should be reported, 
for without such co-operation the abuses our correspondent complains 
of cannot well be corrected,—E d.] 


COMPLIMENT TO THE CIRCULAR AND MR. CROSSMAN. 

To the Editor of the fewelers' Circular: 

I have always recognized that The Cirular was the best trade 
paper printed in this country, but you have seldom printed anything 
of more real practical value to the trade in general than the very 
beautiful pages of monograms that came with the February and 
March numbers. 1 have often had occasion to engrave monograms, 
and found it exceedingly difficult to suit sotae of my fastidious cus¬ 
tomers. Having these monograms to show them there is little doubt 
of being able to satisfy them at once. Each plate of these that you 
print is worth more than a year’s subscription. Two years ago I was 
abroad for a pleasure trip, and while in England I tried to find a 
bonk of initials and monograms that I could utilize, but was unable 
















to do so-in fact I was assured that no such work had been pub- is an outrage that could only be committed by reason of this com- 
lished. To have my favorite magazine now supply me gratuitously binat.on of msurance companies which in my judgment is an unlaw 
with iust what I want and was willing to pay liberally for, is more than ful conspiracy against the interests of the public, and one t 
could have been expected. I showed these to two different jewelers well command the attention of Urn grand jury.^ It ^solutely^pre- 
from neighboring places, and they were eager to become subscribers 


o The Circular. I presume they have s« 


n their n 


e than ful conspiracy against the interests of the public, and one that might 
veil command the attention of the grand jury. It absolutely pre¬ 
rents any competition among the companies, for they have all signed 
is before the agreement, and bound themselves to maintain the rates estab¬ 
lished. If this is not a combination opposed to public policy, it 
rould be difficult to say what is. Several state legislatures have 
oefore them at the present time bills declaring such combinations to 
be unlawful, and it seems to be a good subject for legislation.^ If 
these companies, by destroying competition, are permitted to c 
lish a monopoly of the insurance business, there is no fixing a 
to their exactions ; if they raise rates fifty per cent, to-day, there is 
nothing to prevent them from raising them one hundred per cent, more 
to-morrow. I like your suggestion that the jewelers should organize 
a mutual company to insure their own risks. The stock companies 


this. 

While I am writing, I want to thank Mr. Crossman for the very 
interesting series of articles he is writing on clock and watchmaking, before them at the present ti 

While we have all been close observers of the progress and develop- be unlawful, and it seems to „ . . 

t of the watchmaking industry in this country, I presume there these companies, by destroying competition, are permitted to estab 
not half a dozen men in the trade who could give a history of t gj »'■"**«- 

various stages of its development, or a consecutive history of the 
individuals and firms who have spent so much time and money in 
bringing that industry to its present stage. Mr. Crossman is doing 

a good work for the present generation of watchmakers, but his work « »»»- - -- - - ; . , , , . - , . 

wiU be even more fully appreciated by other generations than it is have made large profits out of the jewelry trade, for they have had 
now One cannot but admire the pluck and perseverance that but few losses to pay, and these profits might jus as we P 

induced the promoters of wrtchmaking by machinery to persevere in within the trade. Other industries 

their efforts in spite of all t.ie discouragements they encountered, and there is no good reason why we should . y 

and the lack of faith with which their labors were witnessed by their subscribe to such an organization, and place all my .nsurancewith it. 
contemporaries, many of whom were ultimately to be greatly bene- 
fitted by the success of these “cranks,” as the inventors would be 
termed to-day. Mr. Crossman's history of these early struggles of 
those men of genius appears to be as accurate as it is terse and 
graphic. G. H. M. 

Syracuse, N. Y., March 15. 


New York, March 21 


INSURANCE COMBINATIONS. 

To the Editor of the Jewelers' Circular: 

Your editorial in regard to the combination of insurance compan¬ 
ies to raise rates was timely and just, but you must not suppose that 
the tradt 


TOOL FOR FASTENING ROLLER JEWELS. 

To the Editor of the Jewelers' Circular : 

Having been benefitted so much by the many good suggestions 
appearing in The Circular, I deem it but right that I should add 
my mite towards the fund of information. For fastening a roller 
jewel I have made a little tool which I find very convenient. It is 
made of a small piece of brass plate, say one inch long by one-quarter 
inch wide with a slit lengthwise. Fasten this plate to a handle 


three inches long, made of ii 


To use, heat the 


:1V ana jusr, out you inusi nui oupiJirat O.uv ...—-- —01 ,, 

the trade in vour city are the only sufferers. On the contrary, the brass plate, then lay your balance on with the table roller flat o 
lombTnatioV extend' to pretty much every city in the country, and plate, the end of staff and the roller jewel“ 
to all lines of trade. Granting that the insurance companies have When the shellac has melted see that J 

been losing money for several years, as they claim, it* not because position before the shellac hardens. J- M. B. 

they have not charged property owners high enough rates, but -- 

because they have been extravagant in their management. The sta¬ 
tistics printed by the Insurance Departments show that the losses 
consume but about fifty per cent, of the premiums they take in 
while expenses eat up about forty-five per cent, on the average, leav. 
ing only about five per cent, to be divided among the stockholders. 

I am willing to concede that capital that is exposed to such risks as 
is insurance capital, should make liberal returns to its owners, and 
would grant that five per cent, is not enough ; but the fact is that 


THE ADJUSTING OF LARGE A! 
To the Editor of the Jewelers' Circular: 


D SMALL WATCHES. 


When we speak of adjusting watches, we are generally understocd 
to mean adjusting to temperature and position or isochronism, whicl- 
ever may be the proper term. In what I am going to say about the 
adjusting of large and small watches, I mean to speak only of position, 
----- - . " : adjustments, or adjustments to isochronism, and I will have nothing 

the largest of the stockholders in the companies are also officers of al)0ut the adjustment to temperature, though the latter may, 

them, and as such receive large salaries, in many instances reaching percbe (he most i rapor tant of the two. 

In adjusting watches to position, or in isochronizing the vibrations 


them, and as such receive large salaries, in many 
extravagant sums. I know it to be a fact that 


ie of the c< 


-.. ; , , , , , In adjusting watclies to position, ui 111 ...v ... 

panies the salaries are not really fixed, but at the close of the year, ba j ance t0 a ll the conditions which a watch may be subjected 

, J—1—: „ literal haaia the salaries are ul 1 .. - . .-t 


instead of declaring dividends, on a liberal basis, the salaries 
fixed to eat up the accumulations. This is a politic thing for them 
to do, for in some States, corporations are taxed upon the value of 
their stock, and that is determined by its dividends. But the 
heaviest items of expense is the commissions paid to agents and bro¬ 
kers. This has ranged anywhere from fifteen to fifty per cent., and 
the brokers have been able to divide this with their customers. But 
the new order of things limits the broker's commission to ten per 
cent., and prohibits any dividing with his customer. The result of 
this is that the companies pay an average of fifteen per cent, less for 
the business than they did a year ago, and at the 


we have to deal pre-eminently with the following factors, while 
there are others which it may not be necessary to mention in discuss¬ 
ing the subject from the proposed standpoint: 

1. The escapement. 

2. The balance spring. 

3. The momentum of the balance. 

4. Friction. 

The most perfect isochronism could, no doubt, be produced, could 
we have a balance which could vibrate without any friction whatso¬ 
ever, but in all watches made the balance can only vibrate 01 


vibrations can only be kept up by its 

ne rates, in my case, ior «isiauv.c, mcv. ■■<».> ib—j - — 1—- r -■ . , , 

which I Daid less one-half the broker's commission, this rebate ing an occasional impulse by means of the escapement; and here 
SI11UI piu, _.... ..... „„„ „f Pm-mies to a Derfect1-, hr 111 111 


amounting to seven and a half per cent.; 

the broker, and my rate has been raised fifty per cent., making an 
advance of nearly sixty per cent, in the cost of my insurance. 1 his 


rebate from encounter at once one of the worst enemies to a perfect isochronism, 
/ "friction." This friction is, therefore, twofold, i. The friction 
of the pivots, and 2. The friction caused by the balance coming in 
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per hour, has double the momentum of a steamship weighing 300 , £*' „ mono S ram P lates are a good thing, especially to a beginner 

tons moving at the „te „f miles per hour> because 3>oo0 tons 1 * Ine ' 

“ With this find enclosed postal note for two dollars, subscription 
to The Circular for one year. Would you favor me with the 
advance copy of ‘ Elsie Bee's ’ articles for publication in our local 
paper ?” 

[Glad to send the “ Elsie Bee ” proofs to any dealer who will u: 


contact with the escapement. Of these frictions, the first is constant 
and the second is intermitting. 

What means have we to overcome these frictions ? 

1. The momentum of the balance. 

What is momentum ? Momentum is weight multiplied by velocity. 

A steamship weighing 3,000 tons and moving at the rate of 2 miles 
; double the 1 

s moving 

weight multiplied by 2 miles velocity is equal to 6,000, while 300 
tons weight multiplied by 10 miles velocity is only equal to one-half 
or 3,000. In a watch balance, momentum is represented by the 
weight of its rim near its outer edge, multiplied by the velocity at 
which a given point in this rim moves in a given time and at a given 
distance. The proportions of the size, or, rather, of the weight, of then >— Ed.] 
the arm or arms of a balance, have a good deal to do with the 
momentum of a balance, as will be readily understood. 

2. The balance spring. The balance spring is to the balance what 
gravity is to the pendulum, and it exerts a continuous influence which 
tends to bring the balance back to a point of rest, and it overcomes 
the inertia of the balance in this respect, and in so doing becomes 
instrumental and auxiliary to unlocking the escapement, overcoming 
with the co-operation of the momentum of the balance, the pivot 
friction and the intermitting friction of the escapement. 

It will be seen at a glance from the foregoing, that the most per¬ 
fect isochronism attainable can only be had by reducing the pivot 
and escapement friction to a minimum, by the greatest mechanical skill 
and by the most intelligent manipulation. And the larger the machine 
the more perfectly we can carry out the details of its construction 
(Of course, there is a limit to everything). Hence the 
chronometer. 

When we consider that in making the best 18-size pocket 
movements, we make the balance pivots often as small as 0.004 of. 
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* A Complete History of Watch and Clock 
Making in America. 

[By Ciias. S. Crossman.] 

Number Ten. 

Continued from page 59. 
he united states watch company. . 

E United States Watch Company was conceived and 
' organized in 1863, by the firm of Messrs. Giles, Wales 
& Co., a firm composed of Mr. Frederick A. Giles, Mr, 
Fayette S. Giles, Mr. Wm. A. Wales, and Mr. George 
C. F. Wright, who at this time did a large and 
ie of a ship’s prosperous watch and jewelry business at No. 180 Broadway, New 
York City. Mr. F. A. Giles, it may be said, was the moving spirit 
in the new project. Like several other companies of the time 

.-- „„ Wi —, U1 „ the United States Company was the outgrowth of a popular demand 

inch and escapements to match, and we present the question whether for American watches. The firm handled Swiss and English watches 
we can reduce sizes and frictions proportionately to a 6-size watch, the quite Iar 8 e| y> but the demand for American watches was constantly 
answer rfiust be an emphatic “No.” The pivot and escapement fric- on the inc roase, and the facilities for manufacturing them were 
tion in so small a watch, therefore, becomes such a preponderating 3carce *y equal to the demand; in fact the only two companies at this 
factor, that the isochronizing of the vibrations of the balance thereof time was the American Watch Co., of Waltham, and the E. Howard 
must be at best but a crippled job. Co., of Boston, the Newark Company having only commenced to 

In speaking of small watches, we must include in the list some of build mlc hinery. Messrs. Giles, Wales & Co., had been a pros- 
the complicated watches, such as repeaters, etc., where the want of P erous house, and had made a considerable amount of money 
space and a limited motive power admit of only a small train and durin 8 the war - Thu3 the firm found themselves in a position as 
escapement and balance to match, and it was with one of these that they thou S ht to successfully carry out a project of this kind, so they 
I had my first experience. decided to embark in the enterprise. Before the actual formation of 

I cannot conclude my communication and convey the impression the com P an y the y routed a roam with power on Hamilton St., Newark, 
that what I have said is all that ought to have been said; and, if cir- N ‘ J > and employed Mr. Jas. H. Gerry from Waltham, as master 
cumstances will permit, I hope to be able to refer to the subject mechanic - Mr - °erry engaged ten machinists from the Waltham 
again incidentally, treating it from an entirely different standpoint. Machine Shop, and early in December 1863, they commenced the 


New York, March 18, 1887. 


H. Reinecke. manufacture of tools with which to make the machinery for the new 
company. Friends of the firm who had capital at their command, 
and who had meantime become conversant with the enterprise, were 
willing totake stock in the company which was organized in the 
„ of ,g 64j with a cap j ta i o{ §. 00000 Messrs. Giles, Wales & 
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We append a few extracts from business letters received last month. ..„„ . 

“ For economy’s sake I had planned to do without The CircularI Co -> putting 'in their tools, patents and their good will for $200,000, 

but find that I cannot get along without this old friend each month. one of the P a tents being the one which Mr. Giles owned on’ the 

Please continue to send it. I enjoy The Circular when it has such °P enin g in the t0 P Plate by which the action of the escapement could 

articles as the last icoiia L-,1 --J --j | be examined while the plates were together. The firm also put 


the last is 

valuable stem-wind patent; they also took $75,000 in stock besides. 
They thus became the owners of $275,000 of the capital stock. The 
remaining stock was taken in blocks of $5,000 or less by various 
parties. Among the stockholders appear the names of Mr. A. S. 
Hatch, of Fisk & Hatch, Bankers; Mr. J. Abner Harper of Harper 
« ir,.1......,1 1 - , . Bros., Publishers; Mr. William S. Wise, also of Harper Bros ■ Mr 

e comhig year lionet 7 ^ Pt '° n *° , THE C,RCULAR for J ames A ' Alexander of the /Etna Fire Insurance Co.; Mr. S. M. 
ithout it " any jeWe ‘ er C3D kee P house beard - Tea Merchant; Mr. Stephen Linington, Importing Grocer; 

(< ' Mr - A. H. Wallis, Lawyer, and Mr. Henry Randel of Randel, 

‘ Enclosed please find $2 to pay my subscription for '87. The Ba romore & Billings, Diamond Importers, all of New York City; Mr. 
RCULAR is quite essential to my peace and happiness.” • Copyright by Chas. S. Crossman. 1885.-- 


le had, on ‘Long and Short Forks.' 

Yours, etc. W. C. Bryant. 
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** r -"it the monogram designs that began in that issue.” 
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G. A. Reed, a Comb Manufacturer of Deep River, Conn., and Mr. 
Sylvanus Sawyer, of Fitchburg, Mass, also took stock in the company. 
Mr. Giles was elected President, and Mr. Wales Secretary and 
Treasurer, both holding these offices during the existence of the com¬ 
pany. The Board of Directors was composed of Messrs. F. A. Giles, 
W. A. Wales, A. H. Wallis, Geo. C. F. Wright and S. M. Beard. Twenty- 
three acres of land situated at Marion, N. J., a suburb of Jersey City, 
were bought at $ 1,000 per acre. Work on the factory building was 
commenced in August, 1864. It was built in the form of a T with 
center buildings, east, west and south wings. It has a frontage of 
253 feet of iron and glass, with back walls of brick, except the south 
wing which is entirely of brick.. The center building is 4° x 53 
feet and four stories high, the east and west wings 40x100 feet and 
three stories high, and the south wing 53x75 feet, three stories high. 
The center building together with the east and south wings belong to 
the company, but the west wing was the property of Messrs. Giles, 
Wales & Co. The company had really more room than they needed 
in their own building, but Mr. Giles thought they would need more, 
and was anxious to have it all built at once, his idea being to sell the 
firm’s part of the building to the company when they might need it. 
This sale, however, never took place. The building was completed 
in the summer of 1865, at a cost of $125,000, and the machiney 
was moved at once from Newark to the factory. Meanwhile “ The 
Marion Building Company ” was formed as a district organization 
from the United States Watch Co., with a charter of its own granted 
by the State of New Jersey. Mr. F. A. Giles was President, and Mr. 
Wright, Secretary and Treasurer, and General Business Manager of 
the company. A circular was issued with reference to the improve¬ 
ments that would be made. Grand walks and drives about the com¬ 
pany's grounds figured conspicuously among the attractions. A 
park was laid out between the buildings and the railroad, and old 
trees transplanted, too old in most instances to live. A fountain was 
also another attraction. The company built the Marion House in 
1866, at a cost of $17,000. It was a four-story wooden building 
with sleeping rooms, dining rooms, etc., and was for the use of the 
operatives in the Watch factory This house afterwards formed the 
wing of the St. James Hotel, a large five-story wooden building, also 
erected by the Marion Building Co., at a cost of $66,000. They 
also built a Superintendent’s house at the corner of Broadway and 
Giles Street adjoining the hotel. The house was first occupied by 
Mr. W. H. Learned who had succeeded Mr. Gerry as superin¬ 
tendent. The Building Company had also projected a canal to run 
from the Hackensack River through to the railroad near the factory, 
where they anticipated building grain elevators so as to make it 
a shipping point. This, however, proved too gigantic a scheme for 
them and the idea was abandoned. 

But returning to the Watch Company, after they had settled in 
their new quarters, they commenced making parts of watches in real 
earnest. They were of course obliged to educate the greater part o' 
their operatives and this necessarily made progress a little slow at first 
but after a few months they began to look like a veritable watch 
factory. Mr Gerry was Superintendent, as that was the end in view 
when he was engaged, viz., to make him superintendent of the manu¬ 
facture as well as master machinist. 

It may be said of their machinery in this connection that it was 
constructed on the most approved plan, all the improvements known 
at that time having been brought into requisition. Mr. Gerry had 
with him at this time the following named foremen in charge of the 
various departments : George Hart, plate room ; Leonidas Murray, 
pinion making ; John Gardiner, pinion finishing; William Sheppard, 
flat steel work ; E. S. Gerry, escapement making ; D. B. Gerry, stem 
wind parts; Frederick Lowell, motion work; H. J. Cain, balance 
making ; H. J. Lowe, finishing room ; John Pray, carpenter. Messrs. 
Henry and William Rose were engaged from England to make dials 
at first, but were soon succeeded by Edgar A. Hull, now foreman 
of the dial painting room at Waltham, and L. H. Carpenter. 

A few jewels were made at first by Wm. Smith, but later the comp- 


pany imported their jewels with the holes drilled, and did their own 
finishing and polishing. This work was mostly done by John Eaves 
an English jewel maker. Bottom’s hair springs were used during the 
early years of the company’s existence, but later, John Logan 
was engaged to make them. The Breguet form was used in some 
of the finer grades, but for the most part the springs were flat. 

The model watch was made by Mr. Baldwin, a watchmaker at that 
time in the employ of Messrs. Platt Bros., of N?w York City. The 
escapement was straight line and equi-distant locking. The first 
movement the company produced was called the Frederick Atherton, 
this being Mr. Giles’ first and Mr. Wales’ second given names. It was 
put on the market late in the summer of 1867. At the stockholders 
meeting, the latter part of July of that year, a few of these movements 
were shown as the first production of the company. They were 18 
size full plate gilt movements, having exposed pallet jewels and 
expansion balance. 

Owing to some dissatisfaction which had arisen between Mr. Giles 
and Mr. Gerry, the latter resigned his position as superintendent at 
the time just mentioned, and was succeeded by Mr. Wm. H. Learned, 
of Waltham. At this time about fifty persons were employed in the 
factory and the movements just alluded to were being produced at 
the rate of twenty-five per day. 

Soon after this the matter of an increase in capital began to be 
agitated. The company after getting under way in the new factory, 
had found themselves in need of more money. Some of it had in 
the meantime been obtained by bonding their real estate, but the 
greater part had been furnished by Messrs. Giles, Wales & Co. They 
had absolute faith in the ultimate success of the enterprise, and did 
not hesitate to put in money to the full limit of their ability. If they 
made a mistake on this point, it was one of judgment and not of 
intention. At this time they had put in over $200,000, besides their 
original stock. As a result the capital was increased to $1,000,000, 
the full limit allowed by the charter, the firm taking the new issue of 
stock for the company’s indebtedness to them; the remainder was 
disposed of to various parties. 

The process of damaskeen finishing was at this time quite a trade 
secret, and Mr. Wilmont was engaged in St. Imier, Switzerland, by 
Mr. F. S. Giles, to superintend this branch of the work, as they 
wished to give this finish to gilt movements as well as to nickel, which 
they were soon to make. He remained with them a year, the length 
of the time for which he had contracted. The company had in the 
meantime built damaskeening machines, and were now able to turn 
out the work in larger quantities than they had under Mr. Wilmont's 
contract. He went to Waltham, and afterwards to Elgin for a short 
time and subsequently returned to Switzerland, in the interest of 
Messrs. Tiffany & Co., of New York City. Mr. Chas. Berlin and 
Mr. Walter Farnsworth did the nickel finishing for the company after 
Mr. Wilmont left. Mr. Berlin was the first to discover the wet pro¬ 
cess, and he further improved the process for doing the work by the 
adoption of an ivory disc in place of the wooden one previously 
used. During the superintendence of Mr. Learned, the “Fayette 
Stratton,” “Geo. Channing" and “ Edwin Rollo” grades were gotten 
out in the order named. The “ Fayette Stratton” was a nickel full 
plate 18 size straight line movement and was named after Fayette 
Stratton, formerly of Messrs. Giles, Wales & Co., but at that time he 
was not connected with the company, having disposed of his interest 
and gone to Switzerland to reside. The “ George Channing ” was an 
18 size full plate movement with nickel top plate, barrel bridge and 
cock. It was named after George Channing Fuller Wright, the “ Co.” 
of the firm. The “Edwin Rollo” was a'full plate 18 size lever 
movement, made in brass and was named after Edwin Rollo Pratt a 
salesman for the firm. It was gotten out to competewith the P. S. 
Bartlett movement. 

On June 14th, 1869, Mr. Learned was relieved of the superintend¬ 
ence of the factory, and was transferred to the setting-up room. He 
remained there until August, and then severed his connection with 
the company. He sued them for the balance due him on his contract 
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which was for five years. After carrying the case to the Full Bench 
and later to the Court of Appeals, he secured judgment for the 
amount of the contract. It seems, from a pamphlet which was pub¬ 
lished soon after the suits took place, and which gives the full 
testimony that the company did not think him competent as a 
superintendent and so made the change mentioned, but he was able 
to vindicate himself. Mr. H. J. Lowe succeeded Mr. Learned, and 
remained until the company’s failure. At this time, Mr George Hart 
was made master mechanic. From ioo to 125 operatives were 
employed at the close of 1869, and about 100 movements per day 
were being turned out. The company were at work on a high-priced 
movement called the “ United States ” at the time Mr. Learned left. 
It was brought out by Mr. Lowe late in that year, and was a nicked 
Vi- plate 16 size gold train movement. It contained 19 ruby jewels, 3 
pairs of conical pivots, Breguet hair spring hardened and tempered, 
compensation balance, and was closely adjusted to heat, cold, 
position and isochronism. It was finely finished in damaskeen and 
frost work, and was the highest priced movement made in the United 
States. It listed at $175.00. Other movements were brought in 
rapid succession under Mr. Lowe’s superintendence; they were the 
“A. H. Wallis,” “ Henry Randel,” “S. M. Beard,” “ John Lewis," 
and Wm. Alexander. Most of them were nickel, and some were made 
in 18 size only, while others were mide in ladies’ sizes as well. The 
later grades which the company produced were the “Chas. G. 
Knapp,” Asa Fuller, J. W. Deacon and G. A. Reed, the first 
named being made in ladies’ size only. And now, with just a word 
with reference to the patents the company used, we must hasten on 
to the final closing scenes of thier eventful career. Reference was 
made to their patent opening in the plate for inspecting the escape¬ 
ment. This was the distinctive feature of this company’s movements. 
Their Stem Winding device was on the rocking bar principle. The 
distinguishing feature of it being that the click and yoke spring were all 
in one piece. The company were making a desperate struggle to 
make the watches a success both from a commercial and mechanical 
point of view, and, from the latter standpoint, it was in many 
respects a success, as they made a great many fine running watches. 
The greatest defect in them seemed, however, to be in the excessive 
size and weight of the balance, but it must be borne in mind that 
many of the finest grades of Swiss watches of that time had large 
balances, and gave fine results, and their construction was excepted 
as correct in principle. Experience has, however, taught the 
American companies that a smaller balance is in many respects 
preferable. From a financial point of view the company was not a 
success. It got to be an elephant that absorbed a great amount of 
money and finally forced them to make an assignment, in 1872, to 
Wm. Muirhead of Jersey City, N. J. The assignee, however, allowed 
the factory to run on under the patronage of Messrs. Giles & Wright. 
Mr. Wales having retired from the firm and gone to Auburndale, 
Mass., to organize the Auburndale Watch Company. The name was 
changed to the “ Marion Watch Company ” as a title, but this was 
never a corporate name. The prices of many of the grades were 
put at a much less figure, but it proved a losing venture for the firm, 
and they were obliged in the end to go into bankruptcy. The factory 
was still kept going, however, as Mr. Giles still had hope for the 
future of the enterprise. He interested Mr. W. H. Elias, of New 
York City, who furnished money for the pay roll and agreed to take 
pay in movements. He also found it was not a profitable venture 
and became dissatisfied. About 4,000 movements were made under 
this latter arrangement, which towards the last ran down to a very low 
standard of workmanship, as many watch makers who have had 
them to repair will readily attest. The factory finally closed in the 
spring of 1874, as the bondholders foreclosed the mortgages. The 
machinery was subsequently disposed of to various parties, Messrs. 
Hart, Sloan & Co., of Newark, N. J.; The Fredonia Watch Com¬ 
pany, of Fredonia, N. Y.; and the Fitchburg Watch Company, of 
Fitchburg, Mass., being among the principal purchasers. The bond¬ 
holders realized a very small percentage on their original invest¬ 


ment, but the stockholders realized nothing whatever. The firm of 
Giles, Wales & Co., however, were the heaviest individual losers, as 
they owned $783,000 of the $1,000,000 in stock at the time of the 
company’s failure. It is but justice to these gentlemen to say that 
they struggled nobly for success which they certainly deserved, and 
which they attained in business as a mercantile firm before they 
went into the manufacturing. It was their great success in this 
direction first, which perhaps somewhat inflated them with the idea 
that they would be equally successful as the managers of a great 
manufacturing enterprise, but which resulted in financial disaster. 
Mr. Wright subsequently engaged in the watch and diamond trade 
at 15 Maiden Lane, New York City. He died in February, 1883, 
at the age of 42. Soon after the closing of the company’s affairs, 
Mr. Giles removed to Montague, Mass., broken in health. He died 
there in 1880 at the age of forty-six years. Mr. Wales, after a short 
connection with the Auburndale Watch Co., returned to New York 
City, where he now resides. 

(To be Continued.) 



The following list of patents relating to the jewelry interests, granted by the U. 
S. Patent Office during the past month, is specially reported to The Jewelers’ 
Circular by Franklin H. Hough, Solicitor of American and Foreign Patents, 
925 F Street, N. W„ rear U. S. Patent Office, Washington. D. C. Copies of 
patents furnished for 25 cents each. 


Issue of February 15, 1887. 

357,885—Clock System, Electric. T. J. Zoller, Louisville, Ky. 
357 , 9 ° 6 —Watch, Pendant Stem Winding and Setting. D. H. 
Church, Newton, Mass. 

Issue of February 22,1887. 

35 8 > 339 —Bracelet. E. W. Dillon, Assignor to Daggett & Clap, 
Attleboro, Mass. 

385,055—Clock Case. F. E. Morgan, Assignor to New Haven 
Clock Co., New Haven, Conn. 

358,342—Jewelry, Back and Front of Articles of. D. F. Adams, 
Providence, R. I. 

358.402— Watch and Clock Pinions, Facing. W. B. Learned, 
Assignor of one-half to E. Howard Watch and Clock Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

358.403— Watch Case. C. F. Morrill, Boston, Mass. 

358,020—Watch Guard. T. G. Daily, Boston, Mass. 

358,193—Watch Rack. J. E. Ganse, Brownsville, Tenn. 

358.207— Watches, Click Spring for. B. Lecoultre, Senties, 
Switzerland. 

358.208— Watches, Safety Pinion for. B. Lecoultre, Senties, 
Switzerland. ' 

Issue of March 1, 1887. 

358,720—Bracelet, Catch— E. P. Beach, Assignor to H. & E. 
Unger, Newark, N. J. 

35 8 > 433 —Button, Collar. H. S. De Solla, Decatur, III. 

358,754— Clock or Watch Dial. J. Singleton, St. Louis, Mo. 
358,424 — Watch, Stem Winding. J. Bachner, Assignor to Himself 
and G. A. Harmount, Chicago, Ill. 

Issue of March 8,1887. 

358,882—Button or Stud. F. W. Richards, Attleboro, Mass. 
359,229—Clock. J. Pallweber, Salzburg, Austria-Hungary. 

358,997 —Clock Winding Mechanism. A. F. Valon, Assignor to 
F. Valon & Co., Geneva, Switzerland. 

358,832—Ear Ring. L. F. Brooks, Boston, Mass. 

358,925— Watch. F. Fitt, Chaux-de-Fonds, Switzerland. 

358,885 —Watchmakers’ Tool. J. B. Rose, Canton. Ohio. 

358,969 —Watch, Stem Winding. L. C. Favre, Cormoret, Swi-t 

359,093—Watches and Chronometers, Compensation Balance for. 
C. A. Paillary, Geneva, Switzerland. 
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The Jewelers’ Security Alliance. 



A special meeting of the Executive Committee was held at the 
Alliance office on the 4th inst., attended by Vice-Presidents Sloan 
and Untermeyer, W. C. Kimball, Treasurer, J. B. Bowden, Chair¬ 
man, and Messrs. Alford, Lewis, White, Kroeber and Secretary 
Champenois. 

The following applicants were admitted to membership during the 
month: 

Cowan & Co., Asheville, N. C.; Blythe & Lehman, Denver, Col.; 
Brunner Bros., Cleveland, O.; Hardy & Hayes, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Leiter Bros., Syracuse, N. Y.; Poliak Bros., Kansas City, Mo.; 
D. E. Shoup, East Liverpool, Ohio; Chas. Wyman, St. Albans, Vt.; 
W. A. Wiseman, Park City, Utah. 


Free Hand and Mechanical Drawing. 

■ SHOULD HAVE added to my last communication 
that in the present ruling of the Patent 
Office, a model is seldom required; intelligent 
description, with well executed drawings, being ample 

fectly understood. In former description of the manner of making 
mechanical drawings, there was one point promised which has been 
put off from time to time, but now occurs a time when such knowl¬ 
edge should be given, as it is often needed in drawings for the Patent 
Office. And this is lines to represent a cylindrical surface. When I 
was describing the best method of producing parallel lines to repre¬ 
sent a flat surface, I made mention of shading a cylindrical surface 
but did not describe the manner of doing it. To represent a cylin¬ 
drical surface, the lines should be wider apart in the center and 
gradually close together as they seem to pass over the rounded sur¬ 
face; nor is this all; the black lines should, at the same time, widen. 
To do such work without any guide but the eye and experience is 
not so difficult as would seem at first thought. For, in reality, it is 
much easier to shade a cylindrical surface with lines than to rule 
lines over any considerable flat surface exactly the same distance 
apart. In making drawings for a patent, it is well to make them as 
large as the prescribed margin will permit, and, if more space is 
required, add other drawings. For one of the greatest troubles the 
office has with drawings made by inexperienced persons is the lines 
are too fine and close, and this leads to trouble in the photographic 
reproduction and necessary reduction. At fig. 1 is one of the best 
methods for guiding the T-square in ruling lines to represent a 
cylinder. We will suppose the line a a, fig. 1, represents the edge of 
a drawing board; on this drawing board we place a piece of drawing 
paper and draw the circle shown at A; we divide this into a con¬ 
venient number of spaces as shown. One feature in the circle A 


should be observed, and this is to have the divisions of A an equal 
number, and the spacing should commence on the line b b, which is 
parallel with the edge of the drawing board. We place near the edge 
of the board a narrow strip of thin brass, as shown at B B, fastened 
with two tacks r r. We now place our T-square against the edge of 
our drawing board on the line d d, and, of course, when it corresponds 
to the edge of the circle A, it also corresponds to the first point of 
the division at 1. We rule the first line of the shading, which corre¬ 
sponds to the small figure 1 of the cut, and also to the dotted line 
d d; we also make a firm sharp mark on our thin brass Strip B as 
shown. We continue the ruling until the lines 1, 2, 3, etc., are pro¬ 
duced as shown, copying them on the brass strip B B as shown. We 
should make circles 3, 4, 5 and 6 inches across > var >' in g by % of an 
inch, and copy on narrow brass plates like B for use. It is not 
necessary we should have a plate B for every size of cylinder we wish 
to shade. As, for instance, we wish to shade a cylinder 3 >4 inches 
across, we would take our plate (B) 3%, and by slightly modifying 
the lines make it answer our purpose just as well as if we had a plate 
which just exactly represented a 3)4 circle. In fig. 1 the white lines, 
which in this case are supposed to represent black lines in actual 
drawing, are of the same size (width). In fig. 2 the lines are increased 
in width. This adds to the cylindrical effect. This additional width 
of line is not done by opening the blades of the drawing pen, for the 
same width of line is preserved as is used at first. I mean by this 
that the single line the pen produces in ruling the line at/is also 



used to rule the lines at e. About the best way to proceed is to rule 
the lines across the face of the cylinder of the same size, and to cor¬ 
respond to the spacing on the plate B. and, after the ink in the lines 
is perfectly dry, increase the width of the lines by re-ruling. The 
lines should be so made as to produce the effect of shade and reflec¬ 
tion. In practicing such drawing it is well to use India ink not 
quite as thick as the Patent Office exacts. The kind of ink put up 
in bottles by Windsor & Newton, London, is black enough to prac¬ 
tice with, and, as I have remarked before in these papers, learn to do 
your work rapidly, then you can use ink as thick as is required by the 
Patent Office. In using the spacing guides B, it is not necessary the 
cylinder to be shaded should be at right angles to either edge or mar¬ 
gin of the drawing board; by using a T-square with a movable head 
parallel lines like those shown at figs. 1 and 2 can be ruled at any 
angle. We can also, by setting the plate B at an angle, make the 
spacing correspond to any width of cylinder we wished to line. In 
the lining shown at fig. 1 the cylinder is supposed to extend from the 
dotted lines d to g, but if we set at an angle as indicated at the line 
A A, if we then used if as a guide we would only rule a cylinder of 
the’width from d to j. The reader will see that by means of only a 
few guide plates like B he can rule a cylinder of almost any width. 
Sometimes in procuring a patent, after we have made an application 
and find exactly what we have to meet, it is as well to abandon our 
first application and apply entirely new wording to our specification to 
avoid an interference we found to exist on our first aphlication. This 
course is cheaper than to pay expensive patent attorney’s fees. Some¬ 
times we have to show globular surfaces; in such cases we have to 
use a drawing (ruling)_pen and dividers combined; such instruments 
are common enough, and the same general remarks apply as are 
given above. The principal point to be observed and guarded 
against is to secure a perfect center for the divider point at the 
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center. About as good a method for this is to take a very small 
dressing or toilet pin and drill a small hole in the head as shown at i, 
fig. r. The pin should be cut so that only about % of an inch is 
attached to the head; this is forced through the paper into the draw¬ 
ing board and affords a secure rest for the point of the dividers as we 
sweep the lines as at k. We can soon learn to swell and enlarge the 
lines to represent the shading of a globular surface, or the reverse, a 
concave. As a rule, avoid all shading lines in making drawings for 
the Patent Office as much as possible. A shaded outline, that is, an 
outline which has a heavy line on one side, adds a neatness to the 
look of such drawings. The puncture in the paper made by the very 
small pin at t, can be entirely concealed by touching the hole after 
the pin is removed with a fine pointed pencil brush loaded with 
Chinese white, just to fill the hole. In lettering such drawings, letters 
which the parts can be made with one stroke of the pen similar to 
those used in this cut. As, for instance, in an A. The heavy bar is 
produced with one pen stroke, the front hair line at another, and the 
horizontal lines each by a stroke. Letters which are made by pick¬ 
ing and adding, especially with thick India ink, seldom look well. 


Prompt Work by the Castleberg Committee. 

N MARCH ii, court papers were filed in this case to 
authorize the payment of a first dividend of twenty 
per cent. The entire contents of the store were suc¬ 
cessfully disposed of by the auction the latter part of 
February, which realized an actual advance over 
appraised values. But for the delay in holding the auction a larger 
sum would have been obtained. The delay referred to resulted from 
the petition of a small number of creditors, whose views in regard to 
a compromise differed from those entertained by the committee and 
a majority of the trade, and the effect was an interference with the 
action of the committee, which occasioned a loss estimated at between 
one and two thousand dollars. 

The real estate and open accounts yet remain in the Trustee's 
charge, and it is understood that a second dividend will follow as 
soon as practicable. A confident feeling exists that other assets will 
be recovered, but on this point the committee refrain from speaking 
definitely. What became of the sixty thousand dollars’ worth of goods 
that were never paid for is, however, an interesting question, and 
unless a full showing is speedily presented by Mr. Castleberg, a deter¬ 
mined effort will be made to sol re the mystery. 

'Che creditors were fortunate in having their interests in this 
important case entrusted to resolute gentlemen. The energy of the 
committee is to be most highly commended, and they are supported, 
as they deserve to be, by the best sentiment of the trade. 

From all we learn, Mr. Castleberg is not only at present retired 
from the jewelry business, but entertains slight prospects of ever 
engaging in it again. This is as it should be and sets an encouraging 
example. 

The proceedings under the insolvency petition were announced for 
trial some weeks ago but have been obstructed from time to time, 
and were finally set for Wednesday, March 23. It is expected that 
the outcome will be greatly to the interest of the creditors. 


Lathes and Lathe Work. 

__ BY THE MODEL WATCHMAKER. 

BtBjjMIM INCF. THE general introduction of the American 
fl0jlg8g||j| lathe, there is no place where the watchmaker who 
Ihmpij has ever used a bow lathe feels the loss of this tool so 
hH|bR|I much as in the restoration of pivots. Hardly a week 
!«^ 8 - R oes by a busy watch repairer but he has a case of 

balance pivots being set up, that is, the ends of the pivots are riveted 
in the hole jewels, and frequently so much so that it will require a 
sharp effort to remove them from the jewels. This result comes 


and Horoiogicai Review. 

usually from the use of thin gold cases for full plate watches. In 
such instances the damage is not enough to warrant the putting in of 
a new staff, but the pivot or pivots require “ doctoring up.” And the 
the American lathe does not seem to be the tool required—in fact, is 
not the best tool for this purpose. The old style bow lathe, or, 
rather, the Jacot finishing lathe is the instrument we need. Many 
workmen do not know how to use one, and even those who do have 
etther sold or laid the tool to one side. I propose in this chapter to 
describe a little attachment for an American lathe which permits us 
to realize all the advantages of a bow lathe and avoid some of the 
bow lathe’s faults. I do not offer it as a turning lathe, but simply a 
device for burnishing a pivot which has become rough or cut. We 
all know the action of a Jacot pivot lathe; we have two supports for 
the staff; one of these supports holds its pivot securely while the 
other lies in a V-shaped notch, while it is manipulated with a very 
fine file or a burnish. Now, what we-wish to accomplish is to furnish 
a support precisely like a Jacot lathe, and yet take advantage of a 
continuous motion in one direction, and do it in connection with an 
American lathe. In the first place we will conceive it is a pivot to 
an ordinary balance staff for an American watch we wish to burnish. 
We will first describe the change we make in an American lathe to 
accomplish our object. The device complete is shown in fig. 1, 
and consists of a brass chuck A which screws into the wax chuck 
holder D. This brass chuck is shown separate at diagram A*, where 
A represents the brass chuck and b the screw which screws into the 
steel lathe chuck D. At r, diagram A*, is turned a seat for a small 
face plate about # of an inch in diameter. The brass chuck A 
should be screwed into the lathe when the shoulder at z is turned. 



After the face plate d is riveted on A, we diill a hole at a and tap it 
to receive a small steel center shown separate (and magnified) at 
diagram A**. This small steel center is shaped as shown, 
the part at/screwing into the brass chuck A. The outer end at h 
is drilled with a hole large enough to receive any pivot, and then 
countersunk to receive the end of a staff. It will be seen by inspec¬ 
tion of diagram A** that the countersink at h is large enough to 
receive the square shoulder at the foot of any staff; but we have a 
few exceptions in the top pivot to watches undersprung. We have, 
however, but few watches of the lever kind but what this tool will 
receive and perform the work satisfactorily; for where we will find 
one watch for which it will not do the work, we will have a hundred 
it will be just the tool for. In fig. 1 at E is shown the dial spindle of 
an American lathe, and at g a steel piece representing the dead center. 
This dead center is fitted up precisely as a dead center to the ordi¬ 
nary bow lathe, with a V-shaped notch in which the pivot lies while 
being burnished. Hitherto the trouble in getting up such devices to 
use in a live spindle lathe has been to keep the staff in place while 
the burnish file was removed to examine the work; but in this case 
the staff is held lightly but securely in place whether the burnish file 
is being used or not. We will not describe the mechanism for hold¬ 
ing the staff in position until we describe in detail the back center 
shown at g, fig. 1. At fig. 2 the back center is shown enlarged to 
give a better idea of the details. To those persons who are accus¬ 
tomed to use the bow lathe I would say, it is only a very nicely made 
center, such as is used for burnishing pivots in a bow lathe. But to 
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those who propose to make such a tool I would say, it is made of a 
piece of Stub’s steel wire large enough to make a back center, and 
turned to nicely fit the dead spindle E and extend out farther than 
we would need for an ordinary dead center. I mean by this, let the 
distance between the dotted lines jj be about of an inch, and the 
part B which goes into the dead spindle be extra nicely fitted so that 
g will not shake or become loose. The part which protrudes of g 
(shown between the dotted lines jj) is shaped as shown in fig. 2, 
which is a side view. At m a little more than one-half is filed away 
to afford a place for the guide screw /, which supports the burnish 
file k. At diagram g* is shown an end view of g seen in the direction 
of the arrow i, fig. 2. The dotted line r is supposed to represent the 
line of the axis of the lathe, and the V-shaped notch at a is the recess 
where the pivot to be burnished lies. The lip or projection 0 shown 
in fig 2 and diagram g* serves as a guide for the edge of the burnish 
file shown at It. Underneath one edge of k, at /, is a hardened steel 
screw head; the object of this screw head is to adjust the flat face of 
the burnish file to the pivot. It is only seldom we need to change 
the screw, as the size of American balance pivots are so near alike in 
size. In fitting up the V-shaped notch a we should be extremely 
careful about the "lining." I mean by this that the V-shaped notch 
should lie exactly in the axis of the lathe or as near as practicable. 
As good a way to accomplish this practically in this case, is to turn a 
pivot of about the usual size and leave it in the chuck you turned it 
in, and fit up the piece g so that as the pivot stands in the live axis 
it will just go into the V-shaped notch as you advance the dead 
spindle and not be strained. As will be explained in my next com¬ 
munication, the method of holding the staff is elastic to a certain 
extent, and will accommodate itself to any slight inaccuracy. As, for 
instance, we put a balance staff into our device to burnish the top 
pivot. The top pivot as held would run true, but, at the same time, 
appear to be a very trifle above the V-shaped notch; but as soon as 
we applied our burnish file the pivot would press easily into the 
V-shaped notch, with no strain or tendency to bend to the balance 
staff we were correcting. 


The British Parliament and Hall Marking. 

■ N THE House of Commons on March 4, Mr. Kimber 
asked the Secretary to the Board of Trade whether 
his attention had been called to the case of Messrs. 
Robbins & Appleton, agents in this country of the 
Waltham Watch Manufacturing Company, who, hav¬ 
ing an order for Australia for 400 Waltham watches, and having the 
movements in their possession and desiring to have them cased in 
this country, unhall marked, but, in American style, marked “ Ster¬ 
ling, tVoV.” applied to the Goldsmiths’ Company for permission 
to have the order executed; whether such permission.was refused on 
the ground that it was illegal for any watch case manufacturers in the 
United Kingdom to be exempted from the compulsory obligation of 
assay and hall marking; whether, as a consequence, the order had to 
be executed in America, to the loss of English watch case makers of 
an order for 400 cases, and an estimated loss of 10,000 cases per 
annum; whether her Majesty’s government would consider the 
expediency, in the interest of British industry, of abolishing the 
compulsory obligation of assay of watch cases manufactured in the 
United Kingdom for export abroad; whether he was aware that parts 
of the works of watches are made abroad and put together sometimes 
with other parts made in this country, and that the Merchandise 
Marks Act (1862) Amendment bill makes no provision for such cases, 
and whether the government intended to introduce any amendments 
to apply to them, and, if so, how they will be dealt with.—London 
Daily Chronicle March 5th, ’87. 

John Bull suffers from the so-called Hall Mark Laws in more than 
one way. Silver goods generally have to be marked at some little 


cost for stamping. But the expense to the trade is not that trifling 
payment alone. For the trouble of sending the unfinished goods to the 
hall marking office, the damage likely to be done to them through 
stamping and the delay incurred thereby are items that do count. 
However, this is the least of the grievances caused by the hall mark 
law; for Great Britain lives chiefly on her export — and she necessarily 
exports a great deal to countries where the hall marks is considered 
no better than the guaranty stamp of reliable manufacturers, and 
where people do not care to pay for the obsolete stamp tax levied 
in John Bull’s own isle. There’s the rub. The Waltham stamp, 
which goes annually on something like 300,000 gold and silver 
cases, means -ffih fine if it is accompanied by the word sterling, 
and VWt f' ne if accompanied by the word coin. The Waltham 
Company alone tum out 80 per cent, more watches annually than 
all Great Britain together, for, according to the London Times, 
the total watch product of Great Britain in 1883 was only about 
200,000, while the Waltham Company furnish fully 1,200 daily, or 
360,000 watches per annum. The interest which this great company 
has at stake is, therefore, greater than what all Parliament has to deal 
with in this particular instance. And the fact goes without saying, 
that no manufacturer can live unless he makes his goods up to the 
standard represented by him. 


Advice to Watchmakers’ Apprentices. 

) HAS SPENT TWENTY YEARS AT THE BENCH. 

| PROMISED in last communication to describe a 
method of grooving the edges of concave lenses for 
spectacles and eye-glasses. For this purpose we 
need a copper disc at least four inches in diameter 
and about jj thick. It should be mounted in a 
chuck similar to a circular saw, as it is imperative that the disc should 
run true and flat. This feature is the only difficulty in getting up 
such a device for an ordinary polishing lathe, as many of these lathes 
are- not adapted for receiving a chuck which would clamp a disc of 
metal. But with those lathes which only have a taper screw for buffo 
and brushes the thing can be done by means of a wood hub, as will 
be presently described. We will first consider the copper disc as if 
held in the same kind of a clamp as is used for a circular saw, and 
tell how to hold the lens so as to grind the groove exactly in the 
middle of the edge. It is unnecessary to describe the chuck for hold¬ 
ing the copper disc ; and indeed for that matter several of the newer 
kinds of polishing lathes have chucks especially for circular saws. 
The copper disc can if desired be made a little concave by hammer¬ 
ing. This gives it a rigidity which an ordinary flat disc does not 
possess, but I would recommend any person who tries this grooving 
to use the disc first flap with good wide grasp to the chuck as shown 
at fig. 1. If your lathe has a tool rest of any kind the arrangement 
is simple enough, but if you use one of these little polishing spindles 
you can build up a support for the guide from the place where the 
lathe rests. We will consider this again further along. For guiding 
the lens to be grooved we attach two pins of spring metal shown at 
hi to a piece of heavy brass wire d. The cut at fig. 1 shows the 
device as if seen from above ; fig. 2 as if seen in the direction of the 
arrow c. If our lathe has a tool rest the pin of heavy brass wire d 
goes directly into it and is set so each of the spring jaws b b lie on 
each side of the disc a as close as possible and not touch. The spring 
pieces b b should be rather stiff so as to hold the lens steady. The 
lens (/) should'be well protected by cementing tissue paper on each 
side to prevent scratching, as the guides b b will soon get smeared 
with emery. The copper disc is kept wet with water and- about 
No. emery. It is well to not run the disc a at too high a speed, 
or move the lens / faster than the groove is formed. Fig. 3 is a view 
as if seen in the direction of the arrow c, fig. 1. We have so many 
kinds of lathes to which such grinding fixtures can be applied, it is 
hard to give any definite idea of the manner of holding the piece 11 , 













which holds the spring jaws but we will suppose the part of d, 
at /, is in a tool rest. The jaws b b should be about '/i an inch 
wide and z'/ 2 long, and riveted to d. The metal of which they are 
made should be elastic, say No. 22 hard (spring) brass ; and in setting 
them as regards the copper disc a, they should be set about as shown 
in figs. 1 and 2, and when at rest (with no lens in between them) they 
should lie as near the copper disc a as possible and not touch. If 
we now press a thick edged lens (as we described the preparation of 
in last article) between the jaws b b as shown at /, figs. 1 and 2, and 
press the lens forward in the direction of the arrow g, the disc a, 
wet with emery and water, a groove will soon be cut in the center of 
the edge of the lens, as each of the jaws b b will yield alike. The 
width of the springs b, more than one half of which extend over the 
copper disc a, allows the lens to be grasped and held by the thumb 
and finger applied at /, figs. 1 and 2. For those lathes which have 
only a taper screw for holding buffs, etc., a wooden hub as shown at 
D, fig. 3, here D shows the hub and E the taper lathe spindle. The 
flat surfaces shown at A h should be supported from splitting by 
a metal band driven- - - U ■■ ■ 


s shape, and the number of its facets. 


e can easily make them¬ 


selves from a block of hard wood. It should be about 2 inches 
long, and the largest part with about the same diameter. A 
disk of heavy sheet brass should be provided for clamding the 
copper disc as shown at m. Three wood screws are placed 
at equal intervals for bringing the brass disc firm against the wood 
hub as shown at n n n diagram E*. There is no particular instruc- 


treatment—that i 

inferior workman can spoil twenty or thirty pounds’worth of property I 
in as many seconds. But the difficulty may the more easily be I 
imagined when we say (on Mr. Streeter's authority) that even the ] m 

Kohinoor has faults from the connoisseur’s point of view. This 1 . 

famous jewel was so clumsily cut by a Venetian named Hortensio 
Borgio that it was reduced from 793 carats to 186, and rendered as 
dull as a piece of rock crystal. It was afterwards reduced to about 
106 carats, and even now retains a vitreous luster. As a rule, a 
rough diamond loses seventy-five per cent, of its weight in cutting 
and polishing; if it is to be turned out in the most effective manner. 

It would be difficult to describe with any minuteness the technicalities 
of a diamond factory. Sufficient it is to say that the operations, 
though limited in scope, are of the most delicate nature. It is often 
necessary to split or cleave a stone, whether to divide it into smaller 
portions or to cut off excrescences which would be fatal to the 
approved contour. If a stone has to be divided it is carefully marked 
and split by a highly-tempered steel blade. If a stone has to be cut 

is placed in a matrix of lead attached to a ferrule, which, on cool- 

g, hcM« ™ ***** A-*L-a.- 




ing, holds the stone tight. Another stone is placed in a like manner 
in another ferrule, and one diamond is ground against the other, the 
tools being held by the workman over a small oblong box, in which is 
placed a seive, through which the invaluable diamond dust is sifted, 
►" be used up as a paste in the process of polishing. Hour after hour 


the patient craftsman rubs diamond against diamond,__ 

ing their heated surfaces, now heating the matrix and turning another 
angle to the top, which in its turn becomes a perfect facet. When 
the required number of facets, are put on the stone is passed on to the 
polisher. Now steam power comes into play. Every polisher sits 
before a disk revolving on a steel spindle, tipped with lignum- 
vifce, at a rate of seventy-five miles an hour, and resting on its 
smooth surface are three or four clips ; each holds a ferrule, at the 
end of which is the matrix, in which the diamond has again been 
imbedded. By an adjusting screw the facet which is being polished 
rests on a certail angle on the lubricated disk, and every few minutes 
each one is lifted off and examined, in order to see whether it “ is 
nearly done,” or “ how it is getting on." To each man is delivered 
number of diamonds in a small paper parcel, and for 


The Government and Gold and Silver Bullion- 


tion can be given for preparing the copper disc a if applied to such a 
hub D, only to provide three screw holes to match those in the brass 
disc m. Such a hub should be thoroughly protected by shellac 
varnish to prevent water swelling it. Polishing out the groove after 
cutting is not necessary, nor need the groove be very deep. For 
holding the foot of d with lathes without tool post or hand rest sup¬ 
port, it is hard to describe anything as they are so very different; 
but the writer would suggest that it would be to conceive of a condi¬ 
tion of things even with one of these little polishing spindles when a 
wood support for holding db could not be managed by using one or 
two of those small maleable iron clamps to be got of any hardware 
dealer for seven or eight cents. These could be used and in an 
instant removed so as to not interfere with. At our next interview 
I propose to go a little into a simple class of lapidary work, and 
in this day we have so many jobs of this kind that we hardly feel 
like sending every little job, when a stone is chipped or scratched a 
hundred miles to a lapidary. 


CORRESPONDENT asks the following question, in 
the answer to which many persons will doubtless be 
interested. “ Does the Government purchase bullion 
at most favorable prices and then make issues of its 
own account, or is any citizen entitled to make 
deposit of bullion and so receive in return therefor gold and silver 
coins of standard weight or fineness? If the latter, please state 
charges made the individual for this work. Does the Assay Office 


Diamond Cutting. 


I IAMOND cutting (says the Pali Mall Gazette ) is a 
work which requires great skill and indomitable 
patience on the part of the workman, and his training 
is long and severe, for, despite the machinery which 
is used, much depends upon the deftness of the work¬ 
man (who is handsomely remunerated for his trouble). He must be 
able to tell from an examination of the rough stone what is the proper 


receive bullion from individuals, and if desired Hill Hue m 
standard bars for export ? 

Individuals cannot take silver bullion to the mint and have it 
coined for their own account, but the government buys the bullion 
at the current market rate for this metal, and makes an illegitimate 
profit by stamping it into dollars worth intrinsically now about 73 
cents. Gold bullion may be deposited at the mints or assay office, 
and com received in exchange at a melting charge of $1 on any 
amount below 1,000 ounces, and one-tenth of a cent per ounce if the 
amount exceeds that number of ounces. If bars are wanted instead 
of coin, the charge is four cents per $100 additional. Persons take 
advantage of the anomaly that coin can be had without cost, except 
the melting charge already specified, and that bars can be had in even 
exchange for com, to get their bullion first exchanged into coin and 
then the latter exchanged into bars, thus escaping the four cents per 
$100 which it would cost them to get bars for their bullion direct. 
1 he abolition of the charge for coin is attributed to the influence of 
private San Francisco refining interests, which were indifferent to the 
exchange of bullion for bars, while they made a nice thing out of the 
free exchange of their bullion for coin, melting charge excepted. 
For converting silver bullion into bars, if it is below 897 fine, there 

is a refining charge of one and a half- ' • 

bullion the charge for parting is from 
according to the proportion of gold. 


On mixed 
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Electric Light.—I t is said that no case of injury to the eyes 
from the incandescent light has been reported. 


Volta Prize. —The competition for the French Volta prize, open 
to all nations, closes June 30, 1887, when $10,000 will be awarded 
the discoverer of a means of making electricity economically useful. 

Sensible Suggestion. —A watchmaker says that the multiplicity 
of telegraph, telephone and electric wires in large cities magnetize 
watches and prevent their keeping good time. It has been proposed 
to put the watches underground, as the wires do not seem to be going 
in a hurry. 

Fossils.— Dr. Heim, of Zurich, has suggested that fossils are often 
greatly deformed by the pressure of the rocks in which they occur, 
concluding that such distortions may have led Agassiz to an over 
estimate in distributing the fossil fishes of the older rocks into 80 
distinct species. 

Electric Light. —In a paper lately read before a London engi¬ 
neering society it was mentioned as the result of many experiments 
that 1,000 feet of gas used to produce incandescent electric lighting 
by means of a gas engine, would give twice as much light as it would 
if employed as an illuminant in the ordinary way. 

Lick Observatory. —It is proposed to make the Lick Observatory 
truly a gift to science as well as to California, by placing the great 
telescope at the disposal of the distinguished astronomers of the world 
during certain hours of each 24, thus giving visiting specialists an 
opportunity of attacking the unsolved problems of astronomy with 
the most powerful optical aid to be obtained. 

New Style of Barometers. —In the Swiss village of Meyrin 
some disused wells have been hermetically sealed to serve as barome¬ 
ters. On a fall of atmospheric pressure air escapes through a small 
hole in the well cover, blowing a whistle, and thus giving warning of 
a coming storm, but when the outside pressure is increasing, the air 
being forced into the well causes a different sound, and announces 
the probability of fine weather. 

Silver Mine. —Reports reach us that T. VV. Lincoln, of Maple¬ 
wood, Mass., while digging a cellar on land off Salem street, Maple 
wood, recently, struck a ledge from which he has taken ore containing 
rich deposits of silver, with a large quantity of lead and small amounts 
of copper. Specimens were sent to Boston for analysis, which 
yielded fifty-six ounces of silver to the ton. Mr. Lincoln will work 
the mine instead of building upon the land. The ledge covers a large 
tract, and it is said that large offers have been made for its purchase. 

Fresh-water Pearls. —The cultivation of the pearls of fresh¬ 
water mussels has become an industry of considerable importance in 
Saxony and other parts of Germany. The pearls are generally infe¬ 
rior to those of the genuine pearl oysters, but occasionally a gem of 
real excellence is produced. Some very fine settings of seed were 
exhibited at the exposition of Berlin. The Venetians carried on this 
branch of trade to a considerable extent during the Middle Ages, 
and controlled it until 1621, when the Elector of Saxony also under¬ 
took it, at the suggestion of Moritz Schmirler, a draper of Oelsnitz, 
and appointed Schmirler “first pearl-fisher.” On his death he was 
succeeded by his son, and the business has continued in the family 
until the present day, under the superintendency of the forestry 
department, in whose care are the waters of the region. 

Wave Power.— In the West of Scotland Stevenson found the 
average force of the waves for the six summer months to be 611 
pounds per square foot, and for the six winter months 2,085 pounds, 
but if this alleged discovery should prove all that is claimed for it, 
its powers will have been advanced to an almost incredible degree. 
He mentions that on one of the Hebrides a mass of rock weighing 


about 42 tons was gradually moved five feet by the waves in a storm. 
Hagen records that in the harbor at Cette a block of concrete, meas¬ 
uring 2,500 cubic feet, and weighing probably 125 tons, was moved 
in its bed over three feet. And now a late observer, Mr. E. M. Nel¬ 
son, reports finding on one of the Shetland Islands some granite 
boulders, whose appearance indicates that they must have been 
broken from the cliffs at the water’s edge as a single block, weighing 
50 tons, cast up 130 yards inland and 35 feet above sea level, and 
broken in three pieces. This tremendous power of the waves is con¬ 
stantly grinding away exposed coasts, forming new land of the 
removed material, and thus slowly but steadily changing the contours 
of both continents and islands. 

Proud of Her Pearls. —Queen Margherita, of Italy, owns a 
string of rose corals which she takes off neither by day nor at night. 
When she wears a toilet to which the beads do not suit, she simply 
covers them up. The following is the history of this string of beads: 
About five years ago, the Italian Crown PrincSJ Victor Emmanuel, on 
foot went through the city of Venice accompanied by his tutor. He 
noticed a quantity of corals in a show window which pleased him 
greatly, and said: “ I am going to buy some of them for my mama.” 
He entered the shop, asked for their price, and, when named, he 
said: “ I have not quite that sum, but I will make you an offer; I 
buy five corals now and you keep the rest for me; whenever I have 
pocket money to spare I will send it to you, and you send me as 
many beads as the sum will purchase.” The bargain was made, and 
it required two years until the prince could have the pleasure of pre¬ 
senting the string of pearls to his mother. The queen was so moved 
by this act of filial piety that she made a vow never to take it off. 

New Measuring Instrument.— Professor Cerobotani, of Verona, 
has contrived an ingenious instrument for ascertaining the distances 
of accessible and inaccessible points from the observer and from each 
other—in other words, an easy method of range finding. The 
apparatus consists mainly of a pair of telescopes mounted on a stand 
and fixed on a tripod for use. The telescopes are both brought to 
bear on the obiect, and a reading is then taken on a graduated scale 
on the instrument, which, compared with a set of printed tables, gives 
the distance. Distances can be measured between far-off objects, 
and, by means of a sheet of paper fixed on a drawing board, a rough 
plan of the country under measurement can be made. In the same 
way the distances of ships at sea or of moving objects on land may 
be determined. Thus, the contrivance appears to be well adapted 
not only for land surveying, but particularly so for military purposes. 
In fact, it is stated to have been already adopted in this latter con¬ 
nection by the German government, and will probably be by that of 
England. 

A New Glass for the Microscope.— Some five or six years 
ago Professor Abbey and Dr. Scott commenced a series of elaborate 
experiments at Witten, in Westphalia, to devise some new description 
of glass by the increased refractory power of which additional power 
might be given to the microscope. After two or three years of work 
their funds gave out; but as they had already met with marked suc¬ 
cess in their experiments, the Prussian government was induced to 
extend sufficient aid to enable them to continue their work, which 
they did until the fullest success finally crowned their efforts. With 
the best glass heretofore made, the full power of the microscope has 
been equal to the distinct discernment of less than the one-thousandth 
part of an inch; while with the new glass it is claimed that ovqr less 
than the one-millionth part of an inch is plainly discernible. The 
microscope has always been regarded as a most wonderful instrument, 
Ordinary glass usually contains six substances, while the new glass 
made by them is said to contain 14, the most essential of which are 
phosphorus and boron, neither of which have ever before been used 
in such manufacture. The difference between the new and the old 
glass consists in the difference of the two in their powers for the 
refraction of light. As the discovery was made by government aid, 
it has been given to the world free of any patent restraint. 
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Silver Solder.—T en pennyweights of brass and one ounce of 


- ‘jvi.utR. i cn pennyweigms ot brass and one ounce 
pure silver melted together makes a good silver solder for plating. 

Io Temper a Spring.— Heat the spring to a cherry red, cool it 
m oil, then anneal it gray three times, grinding to white each time. 

Imitation Silver.— Silver, one ounce; nickel, one ounce, eleven 
dwts.; copper, two ounce, nine dwts, Or, silver, three ounces; 
nickel, one ounce, eleven dwts.; copper, two ounces, nine dwts • 
spelter, ten dwts. 

To Apply Watch Oil.—W atch oil should be conveyed to the 
watch only with an absolutely clean medium, and steel is to be pre¬ 
ferred by all odds. Many use brass, but this cannot be kept as clean 
nor is it as easily cleaned as steel, and we would recommend to our 
fellow workmen to use steel exclusively. 

Fluoric Acid for Etching Glass.— The operator can make 
his own fluoric (sometimes called hydro-fluoric) acid, by getting the 
fluor, or Derbyshire spar, pulverizing it, and putting as much of it in 
a quantity of sulphuric acid as this will dissolve. Inasmuch as the 
acid is very destructive to glass, it can only be kept in lead or gutta 
percha bottles. 

Rust.— Nuts are frequently rusted so tightly upon the screws that 
the wrench will not loosen them; kerosene or naphtha, turpentine, 
even, will, in a short time, penetrate between the nut and stem. 
Next heat them in a fire, which will quickly sever them. In fact 
kerosene is excellent for removing rust; leave the article for some 
time in it and the rust will come off easily. 

io Make Gold Amalgam. —Eight parts of gold and one of 
mercury are formed into an amalgam for platHig, by rolling the gold 
into thin plates, heating it red hot and then putting it into the mer¬ 
cury, while this is also heated to ebulition. The gold immediately 
disappears in combination with the mercury, after which the mixture 
may be turned into water to cool. It is then ready for use. 

To Reduce the Balance Spring. —There are many ways 
recommended for reducing the strength of the balance spring, but 
the following is perhaps as good as any : Remove the collet, place 
the spring bottom side down upon a perfectly flat surface of an anvil 
stone, and with a cork somewhat larger than the spring and having a 
flat surface, which place-on top of the spring, grind back and forth, 
pressing gently. It will require a little time to do the job well, but 
it will be satisfactory, which is the principal object. 

Writing Inscriptions on Metal.— Take one-quarter pound of 
nitric and one ounce of muriatic acid. Mix, shake well together and 
it is ready for use. Cover the plate you wish to mark with melted 
beeswax; when cold, write your inscription plainly in the wax clear 
down to the metal, using a sharp instrument; then apply the mixed 
acid with a feather, carefully filling each letter. Let it remain for 
from one to ten minutes, according to results desired, then throw on 
water, which stops further action, and remove the wax. 

Etching Fluid for Steel. We find the following praised 
highly for being an excellent etching fluid for steel: Mix one ounce 
of sulphate of copper, one-half ounce of alum and one-half a tea¬ 
spoonful of salt reduced to powder, with one gill of vinegar and 
twenty drops of nitric acid. This fluid may ba used for either eating 
deeply into the metal or for imparting a beautiful frosted appearance 
to the surface, according to the time it is allowed to act. Cover the 
parts necessary to be protected from its influence with beeswax, tal¬ 
low or some other similar substance. 

To Clean Watch Cases. —Very dirty, or oxidized silver or gold 
watch cases can be restored by brushing them with a soft brush and 


a little rouge and oil. The case is afterwards cleaned with another 
brush and a little (best is lukewarm) water and soap, and finally laid 
in alcohol to remove all traces of the soap. The case, after being 
taken from this bath, is dried with a clean rag. It is evident that- 
the movement, and, if possible, also the case springs, have been taken 
out. Clean, dry sawdust may be used in place of alcohol; leave the 
case in them until thoroughly dry. 

To Make a Pivot File.— Dress up a piece of wood, file fashion, 
about one inch broad, and glue a piece of fine emery paper upon it 
Then shape your file as you wish it, of the best cast steel, and, before 
tempering, pass your emery piece several times heavily across it 
diagonally. Temper by heating to a cherry red and plunging it into 
inseed 01L Old worn pivot files may be dressed over and made new 
by this process. At first glance one would be led to think them to 
be too slightly cut to work well, but this is not so. They dress a 
pivot more rapidly than any other file. 

Bronzing Iron and Steel. First clean the piece to be treated 
in the usual manner, for which a bath of strong soda water is one of 
the quickest methods, and most thorough ; then expose the piece to 
the action of vapors arising from a mixture of equal parts hydro¬ 
chloric and nitric acids, temperature 550 to 600 degress F. When 
the piece has cooled, rub over with vaseline; heat until this begins 
to decompose, then allow to cool and repeat the dose of vaseline. 
Should the color appear darker than desired, mix acetic acid with 
the other acid in proportion to the change desired. 

To Drill Onyx.— In order to drill onyx, the simplest method is 
to use a diamond drill (cost about $2) with oil, turning the drill with 
the bow which gives the necessary back and forward motion. 
Another, but slower, way is to use a hollow iron wire with diamond 
powder. The wire is placed in the chuck of a lathe perpendicularly. 

It ought to run 2,500 or 3,000 turns per minute. A good way of 
starting or countersinking the stone is by using iron wire turned into 
a little wheel or knob at the end, according to the size of the hole 
desired. This can only be used in a horizontal lathe. 

Verdigris Spots. —A correspondent of the D. Uhrm. Ztg. 
inquires how to remove verdigris spots from gilt parts of a large 
clock, to which some one responds by saying that they are easily 
removed with a few drops of spirits of hartshorn upon the offending 
spots; or wet a small ball of silk paper with it and pad them until ’ 
removed, afterward drying the spot thoroughly with a like pellet of 
dry paper. If the spots do not disappear at once, repeat the process. 

If the spots have shown themselves for a length of time, of course, 
the gilding has been ruined and must be touched up again, after 
removing the spots, with a fine camel’s hair brush and shell gold. 

The Length of a Balance Spring.— The length of a balance 
spring is important, especially in flat springs, without overcoil. By 
varying the strength of the wire two flat springs may be produced, 
each of half the diameter of the balances, but of very unequal lengths 
either of which would yield the same number of vibrations, as long 
as the extent of the vibrations remained constant, yet if the spring is 
of an improper length, although it may bring the watch to time in 
one position, it will fail to keep the long and short vibrations isoch¬ 
ronous. Then, again, a good length of spring fora watch with a 
cylinder escapement vibrating barely one full turn, would clearly be 
insufficient for a lever vibrating one turn and a half. 

To Make a Hole in Glass.— Spread on thinly some wax after 
warming the glass. Remove the wax where you wish the hole to be 
made; with a piece of iron wire put on the spot a drop or two of 
fluoric acid and it will eat through the glass. If not sufficient, make 
a second or third application of the acid. After this has eaten quite 
through, it may be enlarged or shaped with a copper wire with rotten 
stpne and oil; or use dilute (1 : 5) sulphuric acid with the ordinary 
dnll When shaping or enlarging the hole, also apply this fluid to 
the file from time to time while using; when finished wash the latter 
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A 1 I'homas, Kelley & Co., jewelry dealers, Attleboro, Falls, 
Mass., have assigned; liabilities, $2,200; assets, about $1,500. 

Mr Jacob N. Honnet, of Mulford & Bonnet, sailed from Liver- 
pool on the A urania, March 26th, having purchased largely of dia¬ 
monds and precious stones for his firm. 

Mr. A. R. Harmon, who has been in the Australian office of the 
American Watch Company, at Sydney, has returned to Boston, and 
is now employed in the watch company’s office in that city. 

The old firm of Kingsbacher Brothers, of Pittsburg, has been dis¬ 
solved and a new one formed to continue the business under the 
same name. Mr. Mannheimer, heretofore a partner, has retired. 

B H Knapp, of the firm of Smith & Knapp, sailed for Europe in 
the steamer Umbria, March 19th. He will add largely this Spring 
to their already fine stock of diamonds and other precious stones. 

The solderless rolled plate button introduced by Krementz & Co., 
supplies a legitimate demand in the trade,’and is meeting with ready 
sale. It is made of fourteen carat rolled plate, and finished in exact 
imitation of their solid gold buttons. 

Mr Charles A. Nolting, of Cincinnati', who has been conducting 
business under the old firm name of Lodwick & Nolting since 1885, 
announces that he has abandoned that designation, and will, here- 
after, do business under his own name. 

The firm of Jeanne Brothers has been dissolved by mutual con¬ 
sent Leon P. Jeanne will continue the manufacture of diamond 
mountings at the old number, No. 1 Maiden Lane, while his brother 
Paul Jeanne has engaged in business for himself at No. 8 Maiden Lane. 

Messrs. Oppenheimer Bros. & Veith. of 35 Maiden Lane, are sole 
agents of a patented design of an artistic and elegant watch case, 
which is likely to become a favorite with the trade. The cases are 
made of 14-k gold, and show fine workmanship. X he sizes are 4 
and 6, and an imitation of the design can be seen in our advertising 
columns. 

Officers of the Chicago, St. Louis and Pittsburg railroad, and of 
the Louisville and Nashville road, have issued letters to their employ¬ 
ees endorsing the Giles’ Anti-Magnetic Shield Case, and recom¬ 
mending its purchase. Giles, Brother & Co., have these and many 
other letters of commendation testifying that the Anti-Magnetic 
Cases are all that they claim for them. 

An Atlanta paper contains a highly complimentary notice of the 
handiwork of Mr. F. C. Wade, of that city, who has engaged in the 
manufacture of jewelry there. Special note is made of some very 
handsome medals made by him to be awarded as prizes in some of 
the state exhibitions. Mr. Wade learned his trade in Newark, N. J., 
and is commended as a skilfull workman. 

Mr. Charles F. Irons, of Providence, while recently driving with a 
lady was thrown from the carriage by the breaking of an axle, and 
received serious injuries. The lady was hurt but little. Mr. Irons 
was laid up for a few days, but soon returned to business. Had the 
horses run away at the time of the accident, the occupants of the 
carriage would have been apt to have fared badly. 

John Stark, an old citizen of Waltham, for many years engaged in 
the manufacture of watch tools and lathes, died at his residence on 
Moody street, in that city, early in March. He had been seriously. 
for some time past with a complication of troubles. He was well 
known in watch manufacturing circles, and was held in high esteem 
by the citizens of Waltham. He leaves a widow and sev'eral children. 

In the case of Edward W. Jones, of Boston, who did business as 
the Standard Silverware Company, recently failed, a committee of 
creditors, consisting of Messrs. N. Pettingill, advertising agent, C. C. 


Ford, of New Haven, and W. S. Williams, of Nembuck, investigated 
the affairs of the delinquent. They subsequently recommended the 
acceptance of his offer to pay thirty per cent, to unsecured creditors. 

Considerable prominence has been given to the fact that Mr 
Edward L. Cheever, of Attleboro, was recently indicted, charged with 
having robbed the factory of J. T. & J. H. Healey, of that place of 
goods valued at about $8,000, and subsequently setting fire to the 
premises. His trial came on at Taunton recently when he was 
acquitted, the prosecution failing to produce evidence to secure a 


Augustus W. Sexton, late of the firm of A. W. Sexton & Son, 
William L. Sexton and George W. Washburn, of the firm of Sexton 
& Washburn, formerly for about 20 years with Kandel, Barremore 
& Billings, have formed a co-partnership, under the firm name of 
Sexton Bros. & Washburn, for the manufacture and sale of gold and 
diamond jewelry and mountings. Their office will be at No. 41 
Maiden Lane. 

Mr T B Hagstoz, of Philadelphia, has reorganized his business 
under the firm name of T. B. Hagstoz & Co., limited. In connection 
with his general wholesale business, he has established a shop for 
casin" odd movements, manufacturing plain rings and odd jewelry. 
The firm will carry a full assortment of watches and jewelry of all 
kinds, and will do a legitimate wholesale business with the jewelry 
trade and no other. 

Mr. Charles E. Cady of the firm of Cady & Richards, of Provi¬ 
dence, died suddenly at the factory of Howard & Son, in that city, 
February 26th. The firm of which Mr. Cady was the senior member, 
was engaged in the manufacture of horn jewelry, and the deceased 
was well and favorably known to the trade. He left a wife, two sons 
and a daughter. His loss will be sincerely mourned by a large num¬ 
ber of social and business friends. 

Two men entered the jewelry store of Mr. Alfred Otten, No. 393 
Myrtle avenue, Brooklyn, early last month. While.one was engaging 
the jeweler's attention, the other grabbed two watches and ran out 
of the store. Mr. Otten gave chase, as did also Sergeant Mande, 
who ran bareheaded out of the station house. Both men were cap¬ 
tured. They gave their name as John Harrigan and Joseph Miller. 
To the charge of larceny they pleaded not guilty and were held. 

Mr. Henry G. Haskell, of 12 John street, has issued a handsome 
catalogue illustrating the various styles of class pins and charms made 
by him, and also numerous forms of pins for fraternal societies, with 
charms, medals, etc. They are extremely handsome in design and 
workmanship, the various combinations, being ornamental, useful and 
symbolical. Mr. Haskell is prepared to get up original designs for 
societies desiring a pin, badge, charm or medal as a special 
designation. 

Mr J Linnenbrink, of Rochester, Pa., sends us a sample of a job 
envelope used by him. It has printed on its face a series of blanks 
to be filled in with the name of the person leaving the job, repairs 
required when left, when promised, charge to be made, and all partic¬ 
ulars regarding the work to be done. To this is attached a coupon 
giving the same information. It seems to be an excellent arrange- 
ment for keeping the repairer in mind of the promises he has made 
to his customer. 

The death of Mr. George W. DuBois, senior member of the-firm 
of George VV. DuBois & Co., occurred March 14, at his residence in 
Brooklyn. He had long been a sufferer from a complication of dis¬ 
eases, and his death was not unexpected. The firm of which he was 
the head was established by his father upwards of six- years ago, 
and has been a prominent one in the trade all these years. I he 
deceased was highly respected by all who knew him, as a man o 
excellent business capacity and thorough integrity. 

In stationery and printing the fashion has been running to what is 
called the “hard times ” style, the paper and general g et ;“P ,ndl '* t ‘ 
ing that this is no season for extravagance. The Leroy W. Fairchild 
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^ Cl ' max Ms style in a little Tom Thumb cir- 

coar est of S T r y 7 * ^ ' diminUtive circular P ri "*d on the 
leather back tI ^ bound with heavy binder’s board, with a 

ment k well' f P T" g 15 stylish enou g h - ‘he little announce¬ 
ment is well calculated to attract attention. 

Placed fntosTttr 5 C ° mpany ^ reCen,ly constructed and 
Roches er N v 7 ” ° f the ne ' V Eric railroad de P°‘ a ‘ 

waiting room Of ; h a h j ands0me clock > »»d a smaller one in the 
waiting room of the same depot. The tower clock has four dials 

device° the h 1 7" “7 ‘ hree - quarters inches in diameter. By a new 
rendulum a0 K S Can be Set While thc P endulum is in motion The 
pendulum we.ghs .50 pounds, and the weight that runs it weighs 7, 
The works are of the finest, and this is regarded as being onl of the 
most complete tower clocks erected in a long time. 

upwards outwent' 7 ° “T* ° n business in his own name for 

to Tont nue r It e k yearS ’ ^ f ° rmed a stock “"pany 

which Mr Kroeh 7°™ “ the F ’ Kroeber Clock Company, of 
remain 7t f h n H i I T '^ U * ° ffiCeS and sa 'esroom will 
remain at the old stand, No. 14 Courtlandt Street. Mr. Kroeber 
felt the necessity of having others identified in his growing business 
who would share with him the labor of conducting it hence the 
change The business will i„ f uture be what it has befn in the past 
founder! UP Under * he immediate direction of its 
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Buffalo N Y 7 I ' ^ haS reCent,y been esta blished at 

Compam l7is H 7 name ° f the Wiesbaue ‘ Manufacturing 
cases m ,r 1! designed t0 manufacture jewelers’ findings, jewel 
in 7’ P 7 ' trays ’ tags ’ cards, «c. A fine brick building is 

filled whh 0 the 0 most UCt,0n T,** T ° f C ° mpany ’ and !t wil1 ba 

unearthed an old British cannon, probably of revolutionary times™ 6 " 
A Polish Jew has been attempting to dispose of a large assortment 

s: ■“ V N ° :rrr r 

Davenport' h d 6 haVe d been only two diimond robbers la^eJITanny 

^tr P s:s;.r^. , »jsrr 

brilliants. P h lookout for the vender of the 

at r:°r 0 ,; he named - «d has taken room an in the 

tions designed ^'for the Ass^larion^hould be^d^ed"™^ 

....: —- 

*“ h S' j =»'«« -«piy. .irz 

Burmal K- J aCCOm P amed ‘be expedition to the ruby mines of 
Burmah ,n h,s private capacity, with the permission of ffie British 


authorities. No agreement has been made between the government 
and any persons relative to working the mines. government 1 

he, At h 7 etin l° f thC members of the National Association of Job-1 

No 7 M H i r °° mS ° f ‘ he NeW V ° rk Je ' veIers ' Board o{ Trade 
No. 41 Maiden Lane. March 1, the following gentlemen were elected 1 
as members of the Executive Committee for the ensuing year — ! 

MarT N H vWt erS ’T S 'S PPenheimer ’ F ’ R Simmons > I Stern, D. [ 
Marx, N H. White, L. Herzog, and E. S. Smith. The Association 

77° bUnd : ed and six, y- two members, representing the wholesale 
maJufact Jre^of A^ distrib,lting the entire productions of the 1 
manufacturers of American movement and cases. It has been in 
existence now for over three years, co-operating for the interests of 
ings g6nera ,rad6 ’ a " d h3S bee " f ° Und '° bC ' ery effident in its work 

shiL h e e rs A 7T n H C ° f nSUl 7 Amsterdam - Holland, has notified all 
shapers of goods from that port to the United States, that the 

give1h S e 77 by them ‘° the consula ‘ a for verification, must 
fol ' ow,ng mformatlon : «• The market value of the mer- 

menttmTdl h pn r ipa ! m 7 ke ' S ° f the C0Untry from which ‘be ship¬ 
ment is made, by its unit of weight, measure or quantity. 2 . The 
cost of transportation to the port of shipment. 3. The cost of ship! 
tinT'n V C am0Unt 0f packing charges > including boxing, tella- 
counJT 1® , Car ‘° nS - etc ” etc ’ S- Insurance, commission , dis¬ 
counts legalization and all costs of any kind, nature or description 

fc,™‘ ,h ' ”" te *«" 

keener 7nd IT Cbr ° n ° graph " ab ° Ve a " 3 tb °‘°ughly reliable time- 
7177 ™ echamsm sta «- stop and flyback is of the simplest 
and most durable construction. While it is in every respect a fine 

more7a7e , "*7 “ " ****** »« 3 frail neither is i! 

more liable to accidents than the plainest watch nml,. a „„.„ui 

feature of the Waltham Chronograph is that all its parts are on th! 
top-plate, freely exposed to view, showing at once that it is no ! 

!he"fiftp ated WatCH ' lt iS likeW ’ Se im|,ortant t0 ‘he watchmaker that 
the fifteen or twenty p.eces which make up the chronograph attach- 
ment proper can be easily examined without taking the.watch down • 
and duplicates of any of these may at all times be obtained like „n 
other Waltham watch materials. In case the chronograph attachment 
disturbed'" 8 d ° Wn ’ the regU ' ar limekee P ing PM‘s need noT be 

the ma " y ! authent i c ” histories of the celebrated Kohinor 
diamond, one recently revived says it was discovered in India nearly 
5000 years ago, and has been like a devil in the world ever sine 
bringing nothing but strife and bloodshed wherever it has gone’ 

le it un to r erS ’ ah R , 0kh ’ thC S ° n ° f Nadir Shah - ‘Cfustd ,0 

give it up to the conqueror of his country, and had his eyes nut out • 
Rokh’1' rrf h ' ng tbc desired cnd - the barbarous conquerors had 
Rokh s head shaved a d'adem of paste put on, and in the hollow 
thus formed poured boiling oil for the purpose of inducing compli- 
ance. The wretched Rokh went mad under his suffering, but never 

I!! 6 7 T Cret ' HC had h ' dden the gem in the P ,aster of bis pal¬ 
ace wall, where it remained for many years, and was believed to be 

bUt : here finally d -overed by an officer ^ 
his hand on its sharp corner, where the plaster had worn away from 

Z h Z 777 7, 00 f er invented and applied the hair s P r > n g in 
1658 he could hardly have expected it to be used in the same man- 

7 JZr\ X °° yCarS ' SUCh ’ h0Wever ’ is the fac ‘- It was not till 
.886 that a hair spring of a watch was fastened to its collet without 
a pm. Two patents allowed in '86, issued March , s th and zzd * 87 
show that the world * progressive, even in that'direction ’The’ 
patents consist of-first, a collet with a graver turned in at the width 
of and as deep as its thickness, the graver being parallel to the plane 
of the co'let with the usual hoi e through the collet for the inbent end. 
ad. The collet same as above, or with a part of the collet turned 
away, leaving a shoulder for the collet to be pushed against. In 
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cases the hair spring is “sprung on ” and held by the tension of 
„ I1C ,nner coil. It is claimed that a spring thus put on a collet is 
held automatically and absolutely true, thus doing away with skilled 
labor in “ truing.” 

The Horological Journal, of London, remarks that British watch¬ 
makers generally agree as to the desirability of a distinguishing mark 
for English or foreign work, but is it practicable ? It is quite clear 
that every small part of a watch movement could not e stampe , 
to allow an English trade-mark on the plate to cover a foreign- 
made train and escapement, or a rubbishing and unsound movement 
of any nationality, would do the English trade more harm than good. 
Then is it possible to prohibit the importation of watch movements 
unless they are marked with the locality of their production ' * 

proposition to embody such a law was made by Mr. Joseph Walton, 
and at first sight it appears to be reasonable and feasible ; but then we 
are assured than even at present many foreign watch movements 
come here through the Post Office, and that if such an act were 
passed, channels of conveyance would be selected by which the Cus¬ 
tom House would be avoided. 

The third banquet of the New England Manufacturing Jewelers' 
Association, was held in Attleboro, Monday Evening, March 7 th. A 
special train brought the members to Attleboro, where they were 
received by the local members and escorted to Grand Army Hall, 
which had been secured as the place of reception. The banquet was 
held at the Park Street Hotel, and was greatly enjoyed by the large 
number of members who were present. Mr. W. O. Clark, of the firm 
of Clark & Coombs, read a humorous paper entitled the Sample 
Bag,” and brief speeches were made by Messrs. N. Hall, F. I. Marcy, 
and others. After the banquet, the guests returned to Providence by 
the special train. The next banquet will be given in June, at some 
place yet to be selected. The officers of the association are A. i>. 
Potter, President; Edwin Lowe, A. A. Bushee, R. S. Hamilton, Vice- 
Presidents; John A. McCloy, Secretary; H. F. Carpenter, 1 r “ s “ rer ' 
Executive Committee; J. M. Buffington, F. S. Pearce and H. G. 
Smith. . 

A daring attempt to rob the jewelry store of James S. Koch, in 
Philadelphia, was made recently. Shortly after u oclock a well- 
dressed young man, wearing glasses, entered the store and asked the 
proprietor to show him a watch. Mr. Koch suspected h,s pretended 
customer and concealed a revolver behind the show case Th ee or 
four watches were shown to the young man and he finally selected 
one worth $50. He picked it up with one hand and put the other 
in his overcoat pocket, and drew out a handful of red pepper which 
he threw into the jeweler's eyes and then rushed for the door with 
the watch in his possession. Mr. Koch, however, pursued the thief, 
who ran toward Eighth and Walnut streets, where he was captured 
by Daniel Crowley, of No. 53* Pine street The prisoner gave the 
name of William Sampson, aged 18 years, of Hartford, Conn. One 
year ago detectives Bond and Doneghy arrested him on the. charge 
of stealing $.25 from his father, but the latter refused to prosecute 
Magistrate Thompson held the defendant in $2,500 bail. 1 he police 
say his correct name is William Ruth. 

The death of Joseph D. Farrcn, a traveler for Mr Henry Carter, 
of New York, has excited considerable comment. Mr. barren was 
Slopping at the Metropolitan Hotel in Washington, and had com¬ 
plained of not feeling well during the day. In the evening he retired 
to his room, but subsequently started to return to his office, and had 
reached the landing on the second floor, when he suddenly fell 
against the banisters and was precipitated over the stairs, falling upon 
his head on the marble floor of the office. He was picked up in an 
unconscious condition, and although he had the best medical attend¬ 
ance, he died the next day, after much suffering His body was 
taken to New Haven, where his sister resides, for burial. Mr. bar¬ 
ren was insured for $5,000 in an assessment accident company o 
this city, but the company refuses to pay the claim on the• 8 r ° u " d 
that his death was the result of his own carelessness. Mr. C. R. 


„ w m hereafter represent Henry Carter in the territory formerly 
covered by the late Mr. Farren. 


The firm of Thompson & Coad, of Fulton street, Brooklyn, made 
an assignment on the 16th of March. It was discovered that Mr. 
Thompson had suddenly disappeared with a good part of the assets 
of the firm, also leaving his family in destitute circumstances. n 
opening the safe some pawn tickets were found representing articles 
that should have been in stock. A customer also claimed that the 
runaway had carried of a diamond ring that he had left to be fixed, 
and another customer found that a watch he had left to be repaired 
had been pawned in New York for $125. Goods left on consign¬ 
ment had been disposed of in similar manner. His transactions were 
not suspected by any one until he disappeared. Mr. Coad then made 
the assignment, with preferences aggregating about $7,000. I he la¬ 
bilities are estimated at between $4,000 and $5,000 and the assets at 
about $2 000. A week after the disappearance of Thompson his wife 
received a letter from him, dated in Canada, informing her that he 
was in that winter resort for Americans of his style, but saying that 
he had no knowledge as to how he came there. He said that he was 
sick and that he had lost everything, but did not indicate a purpose 
of returning. The firm of Charles & George Praeger, of this city, 
replcvined about $850 worth of goods that had been sent to the firm 
on commission. 

John H. Kane and Giles H. Rich were arrested in Boston recently 
by a deputy United States Marshal, charged with using the mails for 
unlawful purposes. They advertised to do business as the Massa¬ 
chusetts Watch Company, and sent out circulars all over the country, 
offering to send a “new American watch, stem winder, hunting case, 
beautifully engraved,” on receipt of one dollar. At the office of the 
swindlers a number of girls were found putting the alleged watches 
in paper boxes and mailing them to to the dupes who had bitten at 
the bait put out by the managers of this fraud. 1 he alleged watch 
was a paper sun-dial enclosed in a brass hunting case. It was stated 
that many registered letters were received by these men, and their 
receipts of cash are believed to have been large. They wereheld to 
answer The victims of such sharpers arc scarcely to be pitied, for 
it is not possible that any sensible man would expect to get a good 
watch for a dollar unless it was stolen, and if they were bidding for 
stolen goods they deserved to lose their money. But as there always 
will be a certain number of idiots and fools in the world, the govern¬ 
ment has to interpose for their protection. But the man who 
attempts to buy a watch he believes to have.been stolen is entitled 
to no more sympathy when he is swindled than is his brother sharper 
who gets bitten when attempting to buy counterfeit money. 

A very important decision was rendered last month by Judge Wal¬ 
lace in the United States Circuit Court for the Southern District of 
New York in the suit of Paillard vs. Bruno, for infringement of a 
patent-gramed in .875 to Charles Paillard. The decision will affect 
a large number of cases, as it defines the term for which patents can 
be maintained when their life is dependent, to a cemin ex ent upon 
patents issued in another country. The law of the United.States 
provides that a patent issued in this country for an mvent.on hat has 
been previously patented in one or more other countries shall be so 
limited as to time that it shall expire simultaneously with the expira¬ 
tion of the foreign patent having the shortest time to run. n t c 
case at bar the defendant claimed that the foreign patent issued to 
Paillard had expired previous to the commission of the act alleged 
as an infringement, because the plaintiff had neglected to pay e 
stamp tax required annually in England. In h.s decision Judge 
Wallace takes the ground that it was not the intention of Congress to 
authorize the issuance of a patent for an indefinite period, as might 
be fhe case if such patent was made to expire when a foreign patent 
expired by default or otherwise. He held that the proper interpreta¬ 
tion of the statute require the issuance of an American patent for the 
full time that the shortest lived foreign patent on the same thing had o 
run and the fact that the foreign patent subsequently expired through 
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neglect of the patentee would not operate to shorten the life of the 
American patent. While the term for which a foreign patent may 
therefore, fix the life of an American patent, the latter does not ter- 

TafLT' K £nd ? f I he tCrm f ° r Which il was issued . regardlessof 
what may subsequently become of the foreign patent. The plea of 
the defendant was, therefore, overruled, thus making a substantial 
victory for Mr. Paillard. Some of the famous oleomargarine cases 
now before the United States Supreme Court turn upon precisely this 

"ZZ n \: nd ‘f '! ^ Pr ° bab ' e that the decision of that tribunal 
will follow the rule laid down by Judge Wallace. 

Many complaints have been made lately to the post-office authori- 
nairff ^ m fr the tra " sac i “ ons of a ™“rn in this city going by the 
" a a r fo ° n t e , ' C h t0r WatC X C0mpan >- The mana ger of this concern 
was found to be one Charles West, and he sent out circulars 
announcing that he would send an eighteen carat gold plated stem 
winding watch to any address on receipt of §6.50 Complaints came 
that the money had been sent but no watch returned West was 
arrested but subsequently discharged, it being shown'that he did 
actually buy quantities of cheap watches, which he forwarded to his 
victims^ He explained that he had been sick for some time, and 
that orders for watches had accumulated, but he was prepared to fill 
them ,n regular order. While it could not be shown that the man 
was a swindler ,t appeared that he was sending out a cheap and 
worthless watch and receiving an extraordinary profit in so doing 
This is another case where the victims of the sharper are entitled to 
no sympathy—if men exist so verdant as to believe that the moon is 
made of green cheese, and expect to buy a slice of it at the market 
price of limburger, there is no law that will prevent a man taking their 
money provided he sends them a fair article of limburger The 
moral to be drawn from the exposure of this and a similar Boston 
scheme, , s to place no faith in adventurers, but buy what you want 
of legitimate dealers of character and known respectability. 

Mr. Frankfield, of this city, celebrated his 100th birthday recently 
He was well-known to the jewelry trade, having formerly been in 
that business. At our request, his son, A. Frankfield, jeweler, on 
Fourteenth street, gives us the following particulars regarding the 
celebration of his father's centennial. “ My father was too yearn on 
the ,oth of March. A few weeks ago he had an attack of sickness 
which made us afraid that he would not live to see his birthday come 
but he got over ,t very nicely and is all right again but quite feeble! 

On hat account we admitted but the nearest friends to his room on 
his birthday; but still he had visitors all day and his room looked 
like a flower garden. He enjoyed the day very much, as he saw 
many an old friend he had not seen for years. He feels Ur sincel 

HTcaJ t e v r ’ “v T thi " k ^ ° lltof a “ danger for ‘he present. 
UlT, New York at the age of 68 years from Germany and 
to H U ? ln >US,neSS ’ but "’ e would not let him, as he was well 
to do and had enough to live comfortably. He merely came here to 
please my mother, who wanted to be with her children who were all 
here I o make him pass his time (he always lived an active life) we 
had him attend to some outside business for us, and he was known 
n Maiden Lane as Frankfield's old crank boy." He never learned 
the Lnglish language, but understood all people told to him and our 
orders were promptly attended to-better than young men generally 
do it. He did so until 6 or 7 years ago, and then we had * stop £ 
for fear something might happen to him, as he had not the patiUe 
to wait for a car, but would run after one that had passed. This 

uT- hlS f ° 0t ’ 3nd Since that tinle has been 

afraid to walk, but has all his faculties and likes to joke with old 
friends I told him yesterday that I had ,0 go to Europe as si “ 
he feels well enough, and he told me to go, that he is all right 
Father comes from a long-lived family; his father died at 102 years’ 
his older brolher at 96, his younger brothers at 82. He had 
only one real grief in his life, when my mother died 15 years ago ; 
otherwise he has all reasons to be satisfied with the world and the 
world with him, ” 
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A despatch from Omaha says that J. S. Keyser, of Ponca Neb : 
hile sinkmg a shaft for coal, immediately north of the town March 
h wasTakll a c t0ne ~ rare briMia " c >' sighing three ha.f’ounces] 
LwZ , S,0UX C,ty Where h was e^ined by a number of 
jewelers and pronounced to be a diamond of good quality. The find 
, haS P rod “ ced the * dd es. excitement at Ponca. The stone will be 
taken to New York for further examination. 

S T Tice f0 o°f W R 8 WhiCh , "' aS Sen ‘ ° Ut “> the -editors of Thomas 
a. Tice, of Brooklyn, explains itself, and contains about all the 
information regarding the transaction obtainable. 

“3” Fulton street, Brooklyn, | 

, ,, March 8, 1887. f 

TsJ . would respectfully inform you that my brother Thomas S 

In ,HR. - r above ‘he value of the property purchased 

•mtaSScSdSS • e '° “• on ,h ' dollar -« 

Yours respectfully, William R. Tice, 


1 he brothers are very well known in the trade, and as T. S. enjoyed 
but a hm,ted credit, it is though, the sum named will cover the 
liabilities. 1 his is not the first experience of Mr. Tice in making 
assignmcnis, an is another illustration of the injudiciousness of 
compromising with delinquent debtors and permitting them to con- 
tinue in business to repeat the operation. 

A Jubilee memorial of a very' appropriate kind, in the form of a 
special chain and badge, is to be presented to the ancient town of 
B andford. 1 he entire piece has been designed according to the 
Wish of Mr. J. W. Luff, the Mayor, who is also the donof, to con! 
nect the event with the civic decoration. The center link of the 
chain bears a finely enameled portrait of Her Majesty the Queen 

™ Un On A tHe ImPeria ' Cr ° Wn> and enrichcd b y fest °°"s of 
aurel. On the reverse appears the motto, “ Victoria Regina e, 
Imperatnx. Beside this center link are two reduced representations 
of the ancent maces of the borough, dated respectively 1609 and 
• 770. Shields a, each side in large links of Elizabethan character 
display the Royal and Imperial Arms, with correct coronets. Next 
comes on one side the enameled inscription on an escutcheon, “ Jubi- 
ee, 1886-7, and on the corresponding shield on other side of chain 
the name of the Mayor for the same period. The series of large 
links round the chain have mural crowns, from which rises the Prince's 
feather, part of the borough cognisance, as it anciently pertained to 
the honor of the Duchy of Lancaster. The series of larger connect¬ 
ing links round the chain are alternate letters, which together make 
up the name of the town, “Blandford Forum." The badge itself is 
entirely ongmnl in conception. The medallion containing the arms 
richly blazoned in enamel, has around it festoons of oak depending 
rom English roses. Above it curve two cornucopia:, between which 
is seen standing a carefully modeled figure of Justice, with scales 
evenly balanced and sword in hand. She is not blind however as 
usually represented ; the idea being to indicate that by means’ of 
enlighted Justice during the S o years of the reign of Queen Victoria 
a double share of plenty and prosperity has prevailed. The whole 
work has been thoughtfully carried out by Messrs. T. & J. Bragg, of 
irmingham, and will prove an admirable and suggestive municipal 
record of the occasion, while being an important civic decoration. 






[ Mr. Albert Lorsch will sail for Europe, April 2d, on the Etruria. 

. Mr. Henry Ginnel will sail for Europe on the Germanic, April 6th. 

I Noterraan & Hubbel, Litchfield, Ills., will discontinue business 

I L. Strasburger & Co., have opened an office in Paris at Rue 
iafitte 5. 

Mr. G. L. Fox, of M. Fox & Co., sailed for Europe on the Trare, 
arch 23d. 

Mr. Chas. W. Troughton, for the past year with M. Fox & Co., has 
iigned his position. 

Mr. Gustave Marcus, of Levison Bros., San Francisco, Cal., sailed 
[for Europe on the Saak, March 30th. 

Mr. W. N. Walker, manager of Wheeler, Parsons & Hayes, dia- 
lond department, returned from Europe on the Germanic. 

Mr. T. L. Cranberry will, after May 1st, occupy the whole of the 
oor, No. 5 Maiden Lane, on which his present offices are situated. 
Mr. J. M. Cutter, of the Elgin National Watch Co., returned to 
ihicago, March 19th, after a trip of three weeks spent on the Pacific 
toast. 

Mr. George A. French, representing the diamond importing house 
of Wm. S. Hedges & Co., sails for Europe per steamer Etruna 
April 2d. 

Mr. Isadore Stern, of Stern Bros. & Co., will return from Europe 
early in April. While abroad he made extensive purchases of dia¬ 
monds for his firm. 

Mr H F. Adams, the well known and popular salesman who last 
year represented H. F. Barrows & Co., has made an engagement with 
Hamilton & Hamilton, Jr. 

Messrs. Cross & Beguelin have just received a large and valuable 
invoice of attractive and desirable diamonds which they offer to the 
trade at most reasonable prices. 

G A Dean & Co. announce they will remove their general office 
and stock to the factory, Attleboro, early m April, but will continue 
their salesroom at 194 Broadway. 

Mr. William S. Hicks has removed from the building which he has 
occupied lor 35 years, No. 20 Maiden Lane, to 231, 233 & 235 
Greenwich Street, corner of Barclay. 

T. LeBoutillier, T. B. Starr, H. C. Hardy, C. B. Eustis, of Eustis 
Bros., Minneapolis, C. D. Horley, of Woods & Horley, Springfield, 
Mass., arrived from Europe on 28th, on steamer Etruna. 

Kirby, Mowry & Co., have removed their factory in Providence to 
117 Harrison Street. This move gives them largely increased facili¬ 
ties and a much superior factory in every respect. 

M. C. Eppenstein & Co., Chicago, have in press, and will shortly 
issue, a very complete illustrated catalogue, which will contain all the 
latest designs of goods desired by the retail trade, with the prices 
revised. 

Our friends and patrons are requested, when visiting the city, to 
make their headquarters at the Circular office. Th6y can have 
their letters addressed to our care, and will find every convenience 
at hand for conducting their correspondence. 

Aikin, Lambert & Co. have had such a demand for their gold pens, 
especialiy fountain pens, that it has been difficult to obtain ,* suffi¬ 
cient number of workmen to fill orders. They have advertised for 
more men, but even that has not sufficed to bring all they want of 
competent workmen.' 

Mr. C. E. Mather, for three years with Mr. L.C. Benedict, and Mr 
J. W. Wentworth, for several years with the Chemical National Bank, 
have formed a copartnership under the firm name of Mather & Went¬ 
worth, and have leased the store, No. 16 Maiden Lane, where they 
will do a general wholesale and retail jewelry business. 

Mr. E. A. Thrall left about the middle of February for an extended 
trip through the South and to the Pacific coast. Mr. Thrall has 
built up a large and growing business, and feels the necessity of 
taking a little relaxation. He always contrives to combine more or 
less business with his pleasure, however, and is on the look out for 
novelties at all times. 

Mr. Wm. T. Smith, the popular assayer and refiner of Providence, 
has sold his business and leased his plant to Mr. Wm. A. Smith, who 
has been associated with him for several years. The business will be 
continued under the firm name of Wm. A Smith & Co. Mr. W. I. 
Smith will hereafter devote his entire attention to the rapidly increas- 
ing business of the Wm. T. Smith Mf'g Co. 


The Towle Manufacturing Company have met with wdnderful 
success with their new pattern of sterling silver spoons and forks 
which they have named the Orchids, the handle of each piece being 
decorated with the leaf flower and bud of this beautiful and popular 
plant. This pattern is clearly shown in the illustrations forming 
the advertisement of the Company in The Circular this month. 

Mr. Oliver M. Farrand, for over twelve years with Randel, Bare- 
more & Co., has purchased the business heretofore carried on at No. 

Maiden Lane, by L. C. Benedict. Mr. Farrand will continue at 
the same number. He is well known to the trade, having made hosts 
of friends both in a business and social way. His experience and 
popularity warrant the prediction that he will make a success of his 
new venture. 

Keller & Untermyer carry very full lines of jewelry of all kinds, 
but are making a specialty at present of manufacturing highly orna¬ 
mented gold watch cases, and in their stock can be found examples 
of the finest engraved cases, cases beautifully set in various kinds of 
stones, and cases artistically decorated in all the modern styles. 
This firm enjoys a deservedly high reputation for the character of 
their goods and for the enterprise displayed by them in catering to 
the newest forms of jewelry. 

The Julius King Optical Company have found their business 
increasing so rapidly that more extensive accommodations were 
imperatively demanded. They have accordingly arranged to occupy 
nearly one-half of the store where they now are, with J. T. Scott & 
Co., in place of the small quarters they have had heretofore. Their 
enlarged quarters will give them largely increased facilities for the 
transaction of their growing business. 

We are still sending out every month a large number of advance 
proofs of our articles on Fashions in Jewelry, which dealers are caus¬ 
ing to be reprinted, in whole or in part, in their local papers. We 
will be glad to send more to whoever will use them. We do this 
simply in the interests of the trade in general, for they are no benefit 
to us, but only an expense. It is deemed of so much importance 
however, that the general public, through the daily and weekly press, 
should be informed as to what the trade is doing in the way of pro ; 
during new goods, that we are willing to do the work, if dealers will 
only circulate the proofs, and send us copies of the papers using 
them. 

For five months past upwards of one hundred employees, inclu¬ 
ding about sixty skilled workmen, of Thomas G. Hawkes, glass cutter 
and decorator, at Corning, N. Y. have been on strike. They attempted 
to limit the number of apprentices that Mr. Hawkes might employ 
and also to obtain from him a recognition of the Knights of Labor. 
This strike was adjusted a few days since by the men withdrawing 
their demands as to apprentices and Mr. Hawkes conceding that no 
employee should be discharged because he was a Knight of Labor. 
Mr. Hawkes is to be congratulated upon the pluck and nerve he 
has displayed in standing out against the unreasonable exactions of 
his employees. 

The Rockford Watch Company has been paying much attention to 
the production of reliable and trustworthy watches for the use of rail¬ 
road employees. In addition to their Quick Train Movement that 
has given such satisfaction, they now call attention to another move¬ 
ment which they call their New Model. This is specially designed 
for exacting service on railroads, and is made with the purpose of 
securing a close time keeper at low cost, and extraordinary strength 
and durability. It is constructed with a view also of enabling a 
watch repairer facilities for taking it down with the least possible 
difficulty. The company now has these movements in 15 jewels gilt 
and 11 jewels gilt, and other grades will soon be offered. These 
movements fit either in pendant set or lever set cases, 18 size. 

The “Success” initial ring introduced by J. T. Scott & Co., has 
become very popular with the trade. The simplicity of its construc¬ 
tion, by means of which any initial can be adjusted to the ring almost 
instantaneously and with the greatest security, makes it desirable for 
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dealers to keep in stock. The illustration accompanying the firm’s 
advertisement in this issue of The Circular shows the method of con¬ 
struction of these interchangable initial rings, and how, with a few 
rings and a series of initials a dealer will be able to supply his custo¬ 
mers with any initials they may want. The great advantage of these 
interchangable rings lies in the fact that dealers are not required to 
carry so large a stock of rings in order to have a full line of initials 
they are with the old style, where there 
each initial. 

We copy from a recent number of the Baltimore American the 
particulars of a sale made by Messrs. Hennegen, Bates & Co., Jewel¬ 
ers, of that city. It represents an emerald and diamond ring. The 
emerald weighs 6# karats and is of rare perfection and beauty of 


some six weeks, and again left on a western trip. Upon his rcturfl 
to isew York, his eye getting no better, he consulted Prof. KnaiiD 
who discovered that the sight of the eye affected was entirely del 
troyed, and that in order to save the other it would be necessary to 
remove the one affected. After a few days of preparation, the eye 
was successfully removed and a glass eye substituted by Prof Knanl 
and we are happy to state that Mr. Hagen is again on the street! 

.receiving the congratulations of his many friends. Mr. Hagen is one 

separate ring with , tbe olciest travelers on the road, as well as one of the most popu- 
1 ">„ hav l ng been traveling about 25 years, 22 of which have been with 
Miller Bros. 

There are a large number of removals taking place 01 
the trade this spring. Among them we note the following • Miller 
Bros., go to Union Square, where they find excellent quarters 01 
second floor of the building occupied by Heed & Barton. ' 


_-l„ r , . 1 —-ueeupicu uy iseea « Barton. A. Wa 

color, experts and lovers of gem stones know well the difficulty lach s Nephews remove from No. 11 Maiden Lane to the office 

.n --"" • vacated by Miller Bros. P. Jandorf & Bro remove froi 

No. 196 Broadway to No. 34 Maiden Lane. Robbins & Appli 
ton have removed their down town office from No. 12 John street t 
No. 19 same street. H. Z. & H. Oppenheimer will remove from Nol 
25 to No. 40 Maiden Lane. Mr. Henry Shade will give up his Nev 
York office, May 1st, and remove to his factory in Ainslie streel 
Brooklyn. Enco Brothers will remove May 1st from No 22 Johi 
street to No. 862 Broadway. Mr. J. C. Orr will remove to the fi 
rooms of the building he now occupies, No. 75 Nassau street. 

C. \V. Schumann, while retaining his present store at 24 John str 

w .1.» ..1™-u - 7 th street and Broadway, which he 

" “ — elegant 


n procuring large size perfect emeralds. This stone being perfect 
in color and absolutely free from flaws or imperfections, it becomes 
an interesting object for the connoisseurs' inspection, and their store 
has been crowded with sightseers. On each side of the emerald is a 
blue-white diamond weighing 2^ karats each. This ring was pre¬ 
sented to Mr. J. Frank Morrison, the popular president of the 
Crescent Club, of that city. As a work of art in combination gems, 
this is probably one of the finest rings ever made. The cost of the 
ring was $3,600. 

W. C. Edge & Sons have recently invented and just patented 


e which is intended to take the place of the ordinary “I? 1 of . desirab !5 8°°. ds \ C- Rosswog & Son and S. M. Lewis & Co’ 
, ad ™ ntageS , 0f ° therpatent wires without and 7Ma a iden 0 Lan e e S 'miW™ 8 n °"' ° CC " pled by them at No ' * 


their objectionable features, being simple in construction, economical, 
easily adjusted and removed as well as being perfectly secure. This 
with the fact of its being adapted to any kind of earring and diamond 
setting ensures for it a large sale. The contrivance consists of a 
straight pin attached to upper part of setting, which passes through 


opened except by a downward pressure. Another application of the 
same idea provides for screwing the loop to the pin, this being for the 
satisfaction of persons who might be skeptical regarding the safety of 
- tbe spring. Messrs. Edge have applied these wires to numerous new 
and original designs of earrings and settings, having them now ready 
for sale. 

The Planters’ Hotel at Augusta, Ga., is evidently one of those that 
does not desire the patronage of commercial travelers. Recently, a 
member of a prominent manufacturing jewelry firm, arrived at the 
Planters’, hungry and weary; he was shown to the supper room 
where nothing but a “ cold lay out ” was to be seen. Desiring some¬ 
thing warm in the way of food, he ordered beefsteak and eggs. The 
presumptiousness of such a request filled the hotel with astonishment; 
the waiter consulted the steward, who came personally to the guest 
and informed him that before anything so out of the routine of the 
bill of fare would require a consultation between the landlord and the 
cook, and a special order in writing from the landlord. Finally, all 
the requirements of the situation were met, and the gentleman was 
served with steak that might have been younger, and eggs that, like 
Caesar's wife, were not above suspicion. Next day when he called 
for his bill, it was rendered for “one day’s board, four dollars ; steak 
and eggs, fifty cents ; ” Persons stopping at the Planters’ should be 
careful how they order hot food when a “ cold snack ” constitutes 
the bill of fare. • Yet, four dollars a day ought to secure a traveling 

n something appetizing to eat. 


building now occupied by them at No. 5I 

.. ■ --- ----- yiUiam Riker goes to Union Square, and 

his old offices at No. 3 Maiden Lane will be occupied by Shafer & 
Douglas, on the 1st of May. Wm. Smith & Co. will remove May 
1st from No. 25 to No. 33 Maiden Lane. T. Quayle will also 
remove to 33 Maiden Lq»e on the 1st of May. 

n!fw!i ber ™"L ha J!. S ^ oke " °»V he u bu ^ nin g., of tbe Hotel Richmond! 

♦ k — — *•*'' *■***'• vut, anu many ui uiese were com-1 

cannot oe mercial travelers. Among them were several representing jewelry I 


the ear with a loop soldered some distance below, which passes around B u ®[ al I 0 °V hc - mor . nin # °( M , arch ,8 - Thcre 
the lobe of the ear, connecting by a spring catch which cannot be 


... , “ ,. . .. cnmoing a iigiumng roo to tne root ot an adioinmg building. 

We last month referred to the fact that Mr. James W. Hagen, of ,rom whence he reached the street. He had a valuable lot of goods 


, , ...» ..--- — icwciryi 

houses, who had with them valuable stocks of goods. Mr. Jacob 
Kahn, junior member of the firm of B. Kahn & Son, occupied a rcom ^ 
on the fourth floor, and being awakened by the alarm, found him¬ 
self surrounded by smoke and flames. He promptly jumped from a 
fourth story window to the roof of a low building adjoining the 
hotel, receiving severe injuries to his spine and breaking his left leg. 
He also received some serious burns. He was rescued from his peril¬ 
ous position and taken to the hospital, and his wife and friends 
sent for. His wife reached him as early as possible, watch-- 
ing him with the utmost care and tenderness, but his injuries were of 
too severe a nature to permit of his recovery, especially as pneumonia 
set in, and he died March 25. His body was brought to New York 
for interment. Mr. Kahn was well known in the trade as 
a young, enterprising and capable man, and his untimely death 
under such shocking circumstances will be sincerely mourned 
Mr. M. Adler was also a guest of the hotel, and hearing the alarm’ 
arose and opened his door, thus affording opportunity for several 
persons to escape through the window of his room, he himself escap¬ 
ing in the same way. He had a valuable lot of diamonds with him,. 
but had deposited them in the hotel safe before retiring; these were 
subsequently recovered uninjured. Mr. P. E. Robinson, of Aikin, 
Lambert & Co., was one who escaped through the room of Mr. Adler 
receiving slight burns. He had two trunks of goods with him, which 
were lost. When the ruins of the hotel were searched the remains 
of the trunks were found, but the goods were melted, and all that can 
be recovered will be a portion of the metal. The goods were 
fully insured. Mr. Louis E. Smith, with M. B. Bryant & Co., had a 
miraculous escape. ^ Fie was compelled to jump from a rear win- 

j j j . close court, from which he escaped 

•" adioining building 


dow, and then found himself _, 

by climbing a lightning rod to the roof of 


Miller Bros., had had serious trouble with his eyes and was under 
ment for them. It appears that while at Long Branch, in August last, he 
contracted a cold which settled in one of his eyes, causing inflamma¬ 
tion He neglected to give it proper attention, and left town on his 
usual trip west, but by the time he reached Omaha it had become so 
much worse and the suffering so intense, that he was compelled to 
return to New York. He placed himself under the care of a well- 
known^physician here, who found that what is termed a superficial 
_j r ’ r the sight. He remained under treatment 


ulcer had formed 0 


with him, which were subsequently recovered, having sustained but 
little injury. They will have to go to the factory to be refinished, 
however. There was but one fire escape on the building, and this 
in the rear, where it was not likely to be discovered in case of fire. 
Their absence undoubtedly subjects the owners to criminal liabilty, 
and to liability for all loss of life or property. It is to be hoped 
that they will be prosecuted by all their victims. This was one of 
the most fatal hotel fires that ever occurred in this country, elevei 
persons being known to have lost their lives while several are 
missing. 
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Settling Insolvent Estates. 


Se HAVE previously commented on the fact that there 
* appears to be a determination in the trade to hold 
insolvents to a stricter account than heretofore, and 
when a case of insolvency occurs, to have a com- 

____mittee of creditors appointed to take charge of the 

settlement of the estate and look after the interests of the legitimate 
creditors. This has been rendered necessary by the great number of 
fraudulent assignments that have been made, when relatives of the 
bankrupt have turned up as preferred creditors for amounts that 
absorbed the entire estate and left the honest creditors out in the 
cold. In several instances of late, note of which we have made as 
they have occurred, these committees have rendered most efficient 
service to their fel'ow victims, succeeded in rescuing much property 
from the clutches of insolvents who had supposed that they had 
effectually secured it for their own future uses. In one or two cases, 
where the insolvent had made an insignificant offer in compromise, 
he has been induced to more than double his offer when he found 
that the committee was bound to get at the bottom of things. We 
have before us as we write, the report of one such committee which 
shows that they secured for the creditors fully fifty per cent, more 
than the bankrupt first offered. To do this, the committee, consist¬ 
ing of three members, had to give up almost their entire time to the 
settlement for nearly three weeks, leaving their own affairs and going 
to another city to transact th- business. They were compelled to 
contest every inch of ground with the counsel for the insolvent, who 
had been employed especially for his sharpness in dealing with such 
cases, and to contend against state laws that were framed for the pro¬ 
tection of local bankrupts against the just claims of non-resident 


creditors. When the committee finally submitted its report and the 
creditors received their dividends, the result was declared to be satis- 
• factory but the committee received but little credit for the hard 
work they had done, involving so much self-sacrifice. Few persons 
who have not actually performed such work, can fully appreciate how 
much labor is required of such a committee, nor how great is the 
sacrifice they make ; everything connected with their own business, 
with their home life and social relations, must become secondary to 
the requirements of the settlement of the estate with which they 
have been charged, and for which they receive no compensation 
Not infrequently such a committee is greatly embarrassed by the 
action of some individual creditor, who thinks that by pressing his 
claim separately he can secure a larger dividend than he could if he 
“pooled his issues” with the other creditors, and by the obstacles 
he throws in their way, adds largely to the work of the committee, 
and sometimes defeats their efforts. In one case we have in min , 
an individual creditor engaged the services of a local lawyer to col¬ 
lect his claim independently of the committee, and this lawyer evi¬ 
dently came to an understanding with the bankrupt, for he was found 
working in his interests and opposing the committee as zealously as 
was the bankrupt’s own lawyer. After the committee had closed its 
labors and made up its report showing the amount each creditor 
would receive, this particular one declined to accept the compromise, 
his lawyer having made better terms for him, and the result was that 
the report had to be remodeled and the per cent, of indebtedness 
to be returned to each creditor cut down proportionately to the 
amount required to pay that one claim in full. It is needless to say 
that ho compromise can be made by a committee of creditors with a 
delinquent debtor unless they are fully sustained by all whom they 
represent and the result reached by them carried out in good faith. 
If it is to be the rule that when a case of bankruptcy occurs, there is 
to be a general scramble among the creditors to get hold of the assets 
and make secure their own claims at the expense of every other cred¬ 
itor dealers will have to adopt the old maxim, “every man for him¬ 
self and the devil take the hindmost." Unless ; there is the most per¬ 
fect good faith exhibited in the management of settlements with 
insolvents, it will soon become impossible to get respectable and com¬ 
petent men to serve on committees of this kind, for no one likes to 
give his time and energies to accomplish a certain thing and then 
when he has been successful, to have his work all upset by some is- 
gruntled “ kicker.” T here are points of honor involved in matters 
of this kind that no man can ignore for a little present gam, without 
sacrificing his standing among honorable men, and suffering from 
the recoil of his own acts sooner or later. The victims of a bank¬ 
rupt, whose intentions are to rob them, are all in one boat, and must 
pull together earnestly and vigorously if they hope to escape complete 
disaster As a general rule, committees of creditors are sustained to 
the utmost by those they represent, and an occasional departure 
from this rule by some grasping individual should not deter the 
trade from pursuing this means of settlement in future, when it has 
been attended with such good results in the past. 
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Unlawful Impositions Upon Commerce. 


being the means used by petty officials to harrass, annoy and exto 

sequently, unlawful. The special cases decided were alitv ofT77,1 I , T T “ unC0n stituti o „— 

Robbins vs. The Taxing District of Shelby County, Memphis, Ten- a s mila aw ^ TT C ° Urt ^ decide M 

nessee, and Corson vs. The State of Maryland In each of these TT„7 7 ?. * to be so ’ the rradcrs and Travelers’ 

cases the tax had been collected, was appealed from the state courts ,Y Whith Ho "' R ' James introduced a ‘ * he 
deciding against the plaintiffs, and final appeal being taken to the ter itorv ™ ZfZ' pT °. V ' dmR that “ residents of each s‘ate and 
United States Supreme Court, with the result ,ha? the highest Eo 7and within the 

tribunal in the land decides that all such laws, discriminating against goods and me57ndL7 T 7 ° F T ’ orders for 
the citizens of one state in favor of those of another, are in violation L„ ™ merchand,se by sam P le - catalogue, card, price list, descrip-j 
of the constitution of the United States, which vests in Coneress . » 7*1777 tat '° n ’ w ' thout |)ayment of any liccnse or mercantile 

alone the power to regulate commerce between the citizens of differ- ZL J "7 " u the V,g ° rOUS op P osition of the state rights 

ent states. In rendering the decision, the court holds that while a thZZhh ^ 7 re l >resen,at,ves ° f the Southern States, 

state has a right to prescribe rules for the regulation of commerce neverthH,bnoxious law is more generally found than elsewhere, but 
between its own citizens, and may tax them if it sees fit upon every mb tee™r leCe ' Ved a [ avorable re P orl at the hands of the Corn- 
business transaction, it has no right to tax inter-state commerce or n-r » C “ m ™ erce ; A minority report was made against it by Mr. 

*• <*—-—...... b..„i irr\Tf bi " * *• “ —- ~ 

decision is but a repetition of decisions rendered by the same tribunal forward a Jin7777 7 ad J ol ' rn l ment ’ h wil1 be brought 

in similar cases which we have commented upon at length heretofore, Supreme ^7777777,77 / reCem dedsi ° n ° f ' he 

it neither the earlier decisions nor those iust rendered win 7 IZrZ Z 1, ZZ, d ° Ubt ° f “ S paSsage ’ II seems a " 

absurdity, however, that it should require a special act of Congress 


le earlier decisions nor those just rendered will__ 

secure commercial travelers against the outrage of being taxed or 
compelled to pay license fees in quite a number of states. Maryland 
and Tennessee may abstain from attempts to collect the tax in future, 
but Virginia and the other states having such laws will continue to 
enforce them despite this declaration of their unconstitutionality 
The Treasurer of the state of Virginia has already declared that he 
will continue to collect the “drummers’tax" notwithstanding this 
decision, until a test case is made of the special statute of Virginia 
upon this point. He says that the law yields to the state a consider¬ 
able revenue which he does not propose to forego so long as there is 
a possibility of collecting it, and this he can do until the Supreme 
Court passes upon the Virginia statute. The same course wil! be 
followed by the officials of every other state where the law remains 
~ ‘ "is the District of Columbia. 


enforce the decision of the highest court in the land, especially 
when such decision is in the best interests of trade and commerce, 
to which the people of this country are so wedded. 


Protection from the Criminal Classes. 


HE RECORDS of desperately criminal outrages for 
several years do not present so many instances of 
deliberately planned and recklessly executed offences 
against life and property as have been recorded dur¬ 
ing the past few months. Among these have been 

iVEShe 0 ™ U t7ai a cemffi bUSe " " 0rSe - han u™* debb ^ 

else, for the reason that certain corrupt^practices have grown wrecking the trains, in order that they might prosecutetheiTrob- 
beries among the dead and the dying. Burglaries of the most des- 




where else, for the 
up under it which involve bribery, perjury and various other 


1 he law of the District requires commercial travelers ti 


ssssSri 5 r\ 

resorted to to secure them, and the tariff of fees has been robberies are not peculiar to the jewelry trade, for all business men 

suffering in common, but to the increasing number of criminals. 


o sell, and must pay a fee tc 
is stated that 4 
ye", indicating that the District had been defrauded 01 
by this means, and that 4 


brought very low. But woe to the unfortunate traveler who does 1 
know the law or the ways of the brokers, and sells any goods in the 
Nation’s capital without paying tribute, for they lay for him as a 
highwayman for his victim. When he has violated the law, they come 
down upon him like a wolf on the fold, and not only compel him to 
pay fees and penalties, but he is fortunate if he escapes the lock-up. 

The law in the District of Columbia is in the interests almost exclu¬ 
sively of blackmailers, and in some of the states it is little better, of earning their living, while the violence "they hai 


The law seems to have no terrors for them, largely due tc __„_ 

cessful manner in which so many of those who are captured con¬ 
trive to escape, through the employment of sharp lawyers, who are no 
better morally than their clients. We are inclined to think that the 
labor difficulties of the past year have had much to do with increas¬ 
ing the number of criminals, the strikes depriving many of the means 












o naraen mem - — - « . . ~ _ 

■ 5 , rertain and that is that the position taken by labor unions Williamsburgh City Insurance Company gave 

feSSoTUwL ApHita, i,«■-£*“£ 

aourentices to a great extent, and these youths, being unable to bound by the compact. Notice was at once sent 
bbtain honest wofk to do, have become street loafers, rowdies, members, and competition and free trade in 
tramps and criminals. New York is infested with thousands of this more inaugurated. Brokers came to the from^t 
'class of boys who are banded together in “gangs,” having th-r lea 
and officers, and are always ready for a fight, a robbery, 
ing scrape. Every other city in the land is afflicted i 
manner to a lesser extent, and it is safe to say that the ranks of 
[criminal classes are recruited largely from this great army of st . 

■driven first to the street and then to crime because his labor union make 

refused to permit the boys to work side by side with their father and destroyed. 1 he —. 

^t.,- - r ~~, 
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.an insure it against nre, torn u , 8 s bination, other companies had been paying higher commissions to 
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many instances has tended to familiarize them with desperate that if < 
lasures and to harden them against all employers of labor. One There wi 


i company withdrew, that i 


t released all the others, 
ng underwriters when the 
n the 6th of 


:o all the other 
e, and the com- 

ir leaders panies immediately entered into competition with each other to 
• a shoot- secure the business these brokers control, and instead of brokers 
a similar commissions being limited to ten per cent, they jumped up immedi- 
ately to fifteen, twenty-five, and whatever the broker chose to 
demand It is conceded that the business was pretty well demoral- 
‘ o effect, but the fact that the c<— 

___ tie combination lasted, tended 

the demoralization greater than ever when the compact was 
that had been established were no longer 
about renewing policies at 


afforded by the Jewelers Security Alliance, to which we have so tre , were --—— - it. ^ndirinns 

quently directed attention. It is an organization to which any jeweler some of the members « ere 
i admittance on the payment of a small fee, and has for its P ur P 0 *® ‘ lV ” ^ 


devising means to evade its conditions 
iver their fellow members, and there has 

daring enough to rob any of its members. While the recovery o continually calling the kettle 

stolen goods is not the primary object of the organ.zation tha fo lows th talked about each y other , one would 

as a natural consequence of the capture> of thosei who> have* **»£ “ ve \ ome t0 the conclusion that fire underwriters are habitually 
for it has not occurred in the many cas p y perpetrating most of the crimes enumerated in the criminal calendar, 

when the captured thieves have not restored a po t on or all of he perp t a g ^ ^ ^ . Under 


_ is prison. 

these conditions, the permanency of the compact became impossible, 
id its dissolution had been predicted for some time. 

All combinations of this character are opposed to public policy, 


goods they had stolen. But prosecution and conviction of profes¬ 
sional burglars is the main object in view, in order that the trade 
may be relieved of the apprehension engendered when well-known 
professional thieves are at liberty. When a dealer is robbed, the 
blow inflicted upon him is generally a serious one from a pecuniary 
standpoint, and he is unable to meet the expenses of employing 
detectives to follow up and capture those who have despoiled him. 

This is the work the Alliance undertakes to do, and to this end, has 
permanent arrangement with Pinkerton’s detective agency, in accord¬ 
ance with which, when a member is robbed, he puts his best detec¬ 
tives at work on the case, and in every instance up to the present 
time they have been successful in capturing the robbers and securing 
their conviction. The Alliance now has a large membership, but we that the 
should be glad to see it embrace every dealer in the trade, for wei 

familiar with Us workings and £ pu'blicbenefactors, insuring property for the pleasure they found 

members. The cost is so trifling that no dealer ought to he ^ ^ ^ ^ (hey haye yery careful , y classified 


monopoly whose purpose it is to oppress the public and make it pay 
more for a particular article than it is worth in open market. As we 
have said, no sooner was the compact broken and competition once 
more permitted, than there was a rush among the companies to 
secure business at reduced rates, at the same time that increased 
commissions were allowed to brokers. This is a clear indication 
extravagant, for these companies have 
had abundant experience, and are not likely to accept any risks that 
profitable to them. They have never figured in the role of 


its memDers. me - - ’ ® . . 

without this measure of protection that is secured by a certificate of PWng •£*** 
membership in the Alliance. 


The Insurance Combination Broken, 


... the contrary, they 1 

their risks according to their experience, and charged for the hazard 
of each class. If they have not made money, it has been because 
their expenses have been too high, extravagant salaries paid to orna¬ 
mental officers, and excessive commissions paid to agents and bro¬ 
kers having consumed as large a proportion of their premium receipts 
almost as the losses. All these figures are accessible to the public, 
and property owners have, very naturally grumbled at paying twice 
as much for their insurance as it was worth. The effect of the abro¬ 
gation of the compact in New York has been to restore active com¬ 
petition and to place each company on its merits ; the general effect 
will be the same, for the example of this city has great weight in all 
advance other sections of the country. No local board or other organization 


EADERS of The Circular will be glad to know 
that the insurance combination, regarding which we 
have endeavored to keep them informed, was for¬ 
mally dissolved on April 6. This combination was 
formed October tz, and included every company 

doing business in the city, 157 in all. .Its purpose was to advance - . _. 

rates, reduce commissions paid to brokers, prevent competition of underwriters is as strong now as it was while the compact 

between companies, and, in short, to place the business of fire insur- force here, and it may be ci 

ance in the form of a monopoly, against which property owners had between companies will be as great hereafter 

no recourse whatever. A condition of the compact was to the effect compact. All of which is in the 


the competition 
before the 
interests of the public. 
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_The Inter-State Commerce Law. 

I HE COMMISSION appointed to carry out the Inter- f a'I- ’ “““ " 

State commerce law has anything but l pleasant oath u “ a '' dm,5represenlat,on as to ‘he quality o 
way before it. Already the injustice of some of the nm. I T ?! 7 P roh,blted -. Should ‘he Federal 


of all articles going to make up commerce as it is to regulate 
their transportation, and it is certainly to the public interest 
the quality of the goods it pur- 
J the Federal legislature ever go 

of the law have become'apparent and*the LtrdT^ ** Wi “ prescribe a 

ision is overwhelmed with T T e T d ’ hmitations to the degradation 

to which these precious metals may be subjected without incurring 
the penalties attached to fraud. Should this ever be done it will be 


Commission is overwhelmed with applications for 
erpretations of the law, or petitions against its enforcement in 
s. All the great railroads have found portions of the 


‘hat bear unjustly „p*n £ greatly ‘o ‘he advantage of the jewelry trade, and to all Workers „ 

being put into effect. The immediate tendency of ^enforcement of T precl ? us m f als > Protecting them and the public alike from the 
the law is to advance freight rates, and to pkce more or l^Testric- , T ° f tH ° Se UnsCrupu,ous -hose ambition it is to see 

tinn ii non froiral 'PL_ _ i how great an extent thev ran Helvic*» iknir _ i 


n upon travel. Thus far there has been 
advance in passenger rates, but unless the Commission places a very 
liberal construction upon the sections bearing upon this point such 
advances must be made eventually. Senator Stanford, president of 
the Union Central Railroad, has advised the Commission that the 
Pacific railroads cannot compete with the water routes for the carry¬ 
ing trade with China and Japan, and that consequently, that trade is 
■able to be largely diverted to other countries. On the whole it 
looks very much as though Congress, in assuming the control of the 
railroads, had undertaken a task of which it is profoundly ignorant, 
and, consequently, has made a muddle of it. The carrying trade of 
the country is one that may be safely left in the hands of those who 
have built it up, and who, through years of experience, have mas- 
ered all its intricacies and solved the greatest of its problems. In 


, . h .°' v g reat aa ex‘cn‘ ‘hey can debase their products and stil 

imlcuinn „iT ° ..T deC< !' Ve ^ publlC ‘ The millenium - however, has not yet dawned, and 
it will probably be sometime yet before Congress goes to the length 


The Fail ure of Clapp & Davies, of Chicago. 

E ANNOUNCEMENT April 13 that the jewelry 
house of Clapp & Davies, of Chicago, had failed, 
created no little excitement among Eastern firms, who 
were, with scarcely an exception, drawn into the long 
list of creditors, whose names are legion. The failure 



by the vast amount of credit they had obtained in the face of 
transacting business. Competition, in’this’, asTn°aH"odier”matters‘of 7 T* a year that tbey weresinkin g- The knowledge of 

business, may be relied upon to proven, imposition uponThe pubUc ^ °' ^ 

to any great extent; railroad combinations have been attempted at tributed a 
various times, but they have always been short-lived, for the in 


their hand: 

than any other country in the world', and greater 'fiicHitTes 'for 

HI WM I ' this > “ in »H other matters of the failure first' beca,Tkn™nThen C confe' 

the Superior Court for an aggregate sum of $139,553, dis- 
l,, =y nave always Dcen short-lived, for the immuta- * IO , SR n l 011 ”*”- Poabodv ’ $'4,7°°; Ada S. Havens, 

ble laws of supply and demand have claimed recognition that could Hvnlev V f, w‘ir’ ' 7 Peab ° dy ’ $4 ’“ 4; Mary E ‘ 

not be denied. It is more than probable that the next session of T ' v, l | ‘am Cudworth,$,0,408; W. H. Clapp, $65,500; 

Congress will be called upon to either repeal the inter-state law or so e 7 7 ” an ey ’ ‘ he bouse had dealt lar S e| y with manu- 

modify it as to take away its most objectionable features factoring firms in the East, and, as not one dollar of the confessed 

The passage by Congress of the inter state commerce law is th,. J “ dgm ^ n,s was for merchandise, and as the aggregate confessed more 
most pronounced declaration that body has ever made that it is Dre- 'b™ abs0 . rbed ‘ he entlre stock ’ * he outlook for merchandise creditors 
pared to assert the rights conferred upon it by the constitution S "" “ 

regulate commerce between the states," and 


is slim indeed. 

A close estimate would place the value of the stock at about 
individual states to usurp this function’ of’the narionaTferishtu™ 1 11771 °’ Th^’ '! /T. T" tbe hammer ’ would brin & Probably, 
The recent decision of the Supreme Court to the effect that no state ® 75, . Th ou ‘ s ' andm g bills due the firm, according to the book 

has a right ,0 legislate to exclude the traffic of other stltos frU it Zo'ooo’on"’S Z whi ,iab ! IUie * wil1 ™ b 

borders, or to impose taxes on other state merchants that are nor v ?’ !’ ° V. f of " hlch ls due to manufacturing firms in the 
shared by the merchants of that particular state is in the same line h T . elsewh f re - Am ongthe creditorsare numbered nearly every 
of assuming for the national government the exclusive right to regu- A °!TinttTa™ fn T* wb,ch bad a ^presentation in Chicago, 
late the commerce between the states. States may impose all fhe 11 k 1 appended although the exact amounts could not, in 

ssssas ^TuSa^tsr t 

o^colmnerdalbtra^ must'htmi*as^ton" 6 ^*^* 8 

more restrictions in one state than they have in another^7^old *^ ° ppenb *' me J' & Co > of ,0 ° State s ‘roet, Chicago, less than 
states right doctrine, that the state was supreme in all matters within f'’ 000 ’ uu ® trasbur « er & Co - of New York . diamond dealers, 
its own territory was well enough in those days when there was little rin’T’sJlo ininof^W f Phdadelph,a > dcalers in watch cases and 
traffic between the citizens of the different states, but in these davs Illinois Watch Company, $,,000; Waterbury Clock ‘ 

when railroads and telegraphs have brought the Pacific coast and the L 000 rh^d’T 1 , TTr Company, of Philadelphia, 

Gulf states practically as near to New York is AIK™,, /„ 1 $2,000, Charles Glatz Watch Company, of New York, $1,000; Wil- 

the legislation of the several states is found to be ^ llmlll WaS ’ v "* ° f NC ' V V ° rk ’ man,lfacture r of gold chains, $3,000; 

restriction upon the business of the country that cannot longJbe Rogefs SmUh'* C Y ° rk ’." ,an " f f ctl,rers of « old chains . $3,5°°; 
submitted to. Congress having gone fir th r 8 r Ro S ers » & Co., of Meriden, Conn., manufacturers of silver 

««»•« 

may (olio.. Fo, ooe thing,, „ ti o„,| ba'|, rU p, c , p"'"'"*' »' « 

inevitable, and we do not doubt its adoption at an early day We lUt bv no means in 7 ’nT lT 6 r " ,gS ’ $25 °' ThiS 

q^li^^ot^L^ "mmetoeandT'r T f Th "*‘the Lire, Thom^Davies, junior member of the 

q Ite as much withm the province of Congress to fix the quality are guilty of any wrongdoing or deception. If 1 am permitted to 
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make this statement to clear the firm of any odium that may be 
attached to it because of its utter insolvency toward the merchandise- 
creditors, then I only state what I know will be verified when the 
books are thoroughly examined, and the whole truth regard.r.g o r 
struggles to keep our heads above water becomes known. We owed 
W B. Clapp $80,000 in round figures instead of $65,000, but he sold 
a note for $15,000 to H. B. Peabody. Outside of this the rest of our 
confessed indebtedness was for money borrowed at different times 
extending over a period of ten years, except the sum of $4,000 which 
was borrowed from H. B. Peabody last January. The history of W. 

B. Clapp's connection with us is briefly stated as follows: In Janu¬ 
ary, 1884, he came into the firm, bringing with him $119,000. The 
whole investment was then $250,000, leaving $131,000 as a balance 
not owned by him. The articles of partnership stated that he was 
to receive no profits and share no loss, but in lieu thereof was to be 
guaranteed the payment of 1 per cent, a month on his investment. 
This was a heavy indebtedness to carry, but, during that year, we 
paid him the money according to agreement. At the beginning of 
1885 he reduced the amount to three-fourths of 1 per cent, a month, 
and for the two years following we paid the interest and decreased 
the principal to $82,000. In March, 1886, he withdrew, when we 
owed him $79,000, and agreed to pay him 6 per cent, per annum on 
this amount. His debt was never secured until very recently, and 
remained an open account on our books. The money owed to the 
other people was secured by judgment notes. I think that our books 
will show that we have reduced our indebtedness for merchandise at 
least $30 000 in the last three months; that is, we owe $150,000 now, 
and on January . owed $180,000, which ought to be evidence that 
we at least were doing our best to pay off our merchandise creditors. 
Regarding the assets, I think the stock will inventory $.40,000 and 
there is $65,000 on the books that can be readily collected. W hen 
everything is cleared up we hope to borrow enough money to pay 
our creditors at least 40 cents on the dollar and start up again. 
There is a disposition towards lieniency on the part of those whom we 
have dwelt With, even although they have ordered an investigation of 
our business methods. I am anxious to have the whole matter thor¬ 
oughly looked into, for I know that everything is straight.” 


D MEANS OF ACCESS. 

:r of the fields, is situated in the De Kaap 


The Transvaal Gold Fields. 

REPORT OF VICE-CONSUL KNIGHT. 


IjoLD MINING in the Transvaal has been carried on 
in a desultory manner for something like fifteen years. 

I The fact that a large portion of the Northeastern ter- 
1] ritory of the Republic is highly auriferous has been 
|i-g>j--=^Jl ascertained years ago; but the failure, until quite 
recently, to discover anything like payable gold, has kept the fame 
of the Transvaal, as a country of great mineral riches, in the back¬ 
ground. It was only in June last that the now famous Sheba reef in 
De Kaap Valley was discovered. The quarts from this reef yields 
from 10 to 30 ounces gold to the ton. The amount of gold that 
mining experts claim this reef contains is fabulous. But even this 
wonderful reef has been eclipsed by another reef discovered shortly 
after and known as the Thomas reef, samples of quartz weighing 
3,000 pounds from which, it is claimed, yielded 148 ounces of gold. 
These discoveries naturally gave an impetus to prospecting on a large 
scale, resulting in the discovery of marvelously extensive and rich 
gold quartz veins. The territory within which gold quartz has been 
found extends from Witwatersrand, 30 miles from the capital, Pre¬ 
toria, easterly 200 miles to the De Kaap Valley, with a varying width 
of from 30 to 150 miles. These gold-bearing veins or reefs occur in 
patches of a more or less rich or payable character. Quartz taken 
from the Witwatersrand gold fields has yielded from 4 to 30 ounces 
gold to the ton. It is, of course, impossible, considering the 


embryonic state of these gold fields, to give anything like an accurate 
account of their extent or capabilities. This much I am able to 
state from the best information obtainable, that the Transvaal fields 
when fully developed, will prove among the richest in the world. 
These discoveries have naturally given rise to no end of speculation 
and mining ventures, and a great rush of capitalists, miners and 
adventurers has set in for the fields. Near the Shelba reef a city, 
Barberton, has sprung up as if by magic, numbering already 7,000 to 
8,ooo«populat ion, and is rapidly increasing. Asan illustration of the 
faith that men of capital have in the stability and future of the fields, 

I may mention that three cargoes of lumber, which arrived in Cape 
Town within the last two weeks, were purchased for shipment to the 
fields. 

THEIR SITUATION t 

Barberton, the center of the fields, is situated in me xuwp 
Valley, in the Northeastern portion of the Transvaal, between lati¬ 
tude 25 and 26 South. The nearest seaport is Delagoa Bay, in the 
Portuguese possessions on the east coast, from which it is distant 
about 200 miles. This route is only available in the winter months, 
the prevalence of fever in the summer time effectually closing it to 
traffic. A railway between Delagoa Bay and Pretoria is in course of 
construction, and its completion will greatly facilitate communication 
with the fields. The next nearest route to Barberton is via Port 
Natal, distant 481 miles, of which 189 miles is by railway and the 
remainder by wagon. The best and most popular route at present 
is by way of Cape Town to Kimberley, 646 miles by rail, and from 
Kimberley to Pretoria, 360 miles by wagon. The journey is made 
by this route in from six to twenty days, at a cost of from $75 to 
$120, according to class and style of traveling. 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE MINER AND CAPITALIST. 

While these fields offer many opportunities for successful ventures 
to men of capital, I cannot too strongly point out the futility of men 
without means venturing here, unless they be thoroughly practical 
miners. In the first place, no payable placer-gold washings have as 
yet been discovered. The result of successful prospecting has thus 
far been invariably the discovery of gold quartz reefs, the working of 
which requires large expenditures for machinery. While a few have, 
and others undoubtedly will, continue to reap riches by the discovery 
Of payable gold reefs, thousands who, in the absence of alluvial dig¬ 
gings, will follow prospecting, will I fear, be doomed to bitter 
disappointment. The large influx of population has already raised 
the price of food to famine prices. The time that must elapse before 
companies will be in working order, owing to the want of machinery 
and the difficulties of transport, makes the employment of large 
bodies of men impossible for some time to come. 

TRANSVAAL MINING LAWS. 

The Transvaal mining laws are fairly liberal. Aliens enjoy the 
same rights as citizens as to prospecting and mining. The fee for a 
“ digger's license ” is $5 per month. This entitles the holder to 
prospect upon government lands or private lands with the consent of 
the owner. A licensed digger is allowed to hold one alluvial and one 
one reef claim, and may buy claims from other claim holders. 
An alluvial claim is 150 by 150 feet, and a quartz reef 150 in the 
direction of the reef and 400 feet broad. No claim marked off by a 
digger can be “jumped” until the holder shall have ceased working 
or caused to be worked thereon, for fourteen consecutive days. 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR AMERICAN ENTERPRISE. 

The development of the Transvaal fields offers a chance for 
American enterprise, of which it should not be slow to avail itself. 
The greatest drawback at present is the want of quartz-crushing 
machinery. Judging from the number of companies that have been 
oiganized and the large area of gold quartz reefs, the amount of 
machinery which will be required within the next few years will be 
very great. American manufacturers of stamp batteries should bestir 
themselves afid take measures to secure at least a portion of this 
trade. If an agent were sent out with a sample of the latest 









improved stamp battery, I believe he would do well. As it may be 
of interest as well as use, I will briefly describe the kind of quartz¬ 
crushing machinery in use here, with the mode of securing the gold- 
The stamps weigh from 7S o to 800 pounds, and, when working with 
full power, make from 75 to 80 strokes a minute, crushing about i'/i 
tons of quartz in twenty-fonr hours. A stream of water rushes 
through the battery, washing the powdered quartz over copperplates 
- covered with quicksilver. These retain the gold and are washed two 
or three times a day with a solution of cyanide of potassium to 
remove the salts of copper, and scraped once in twenty-four hours 
to remove the amalgam, from which the quicksilver is subsequently 
removed in a retort, when the gold is ready for sale. 

In addition to quartz-crushing machinery, picks, shovels, axes, 
hardware, prospectors’ outfits, and the usual wares and parapher¬ 
nalia required at mining centers would, I believe, find a good market. 
In fact, only a week or two ago it was reported from Barberton that 
of the first three articles just mentioned none were in stock the avail¬ 
able supply having been sold out. I would, however, point out that 
in order to successfully compete for this valuable trade, American 
merchants and manufacturers should dispatch competent American 
salesmen to introduce and further the sale of their wares. The trade 
is mostly in the hands of English and German firms, and theynatur- 
ally prefer to push their countries’ wares, though they may be inferior 
to the American article, rather than further the extension of the 
trade of their formidable American rivals. I have found that one 
live, energetic American drummer has done more in the way of intro¬ 
ducing and popularizing American manufactures than a dozen 
consignments shipped at haphazard to commission houses. 

tt • j „ w - J- Knight, 

United States Consulate, Cape Town. Vice-Consul. 
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Isochronism. 

ALTERING the length of the balance spring brings a 
multitude of new factors into operation, says H. 
Ganney, which more justly claim and are constantly 
| quoted as being the actual causes of isochronism and 
1 lts variation; and this may explain the confusion of 
ideas and the contradictions so general on this subject. Most writers 
and practical men, who do not take the trouble to theorize, are quite 
sure of the fact that a variation of length causes a variation of isoch¬ 
ronism. Saunier’s book on horology quotes and indorses various 
authorities to show that a certain length of spring is necessary to 
secure isochronism, especially with spiral or flat springs. Mr. Glas¬ 
gow, in his admirable practical articles on springing, contends for 
length as a prime element in securing isochronism, and makes no 
reference to the spring being made eccentric or small, except as a 
matter of convenience or as a means of altering the adjustment for 
position. I can find no reference to the eccentric action of the spring 
as a means of curing errors of isochronism, until Mr. Kullberg gave 
me the idea, and there can be no doubt but that it is correct. 

Like will cure like—that which causes the disease will cure it 
The want of concentricity or truth in action is the cause of variation 
in long and short arcs, or want of isochronism, and long springs, tapered 
springs, Breguet springs and double-curve springs are used and proved 
to promote isochronism; yet notwithstanding the inferiority of the 
flat spring—a single look at which in action, shows its marked inferi¬ 
ority-practical results are obtained with it equaling the more perfect 
springs; and if acceleration of the short arc is desired, to neutralize 
the retarding influence of oil in cold, is most easily obtained by it. 
This shows that the error which is incident to this spring, as usually 
applied, causes the watch to gain on the long arcs and lose on the short. 
By reversing this error, we can utilize it. A spring pinned to be quite 
true at the collet and stud when at rest, developes a series of eccen¬ 
tric circles of increasing eccentricity as the arc of vibration increases. 


As the eccentricity, so is the error in long and short arcs. A spring 
being most easily wound when most true, the eccentricity causes a 
relative increase of power or butting action, which accelerates the 
action where it occurs. If we fix the spring on the collet and stud 
so as to throw the eccentricity when at rest near the stud, we can have 
all the eccentricity in the short arcs of vibration causing their acceler¬ 
ation, or, dividing it - between the long and short arcs, secure a circu¬ 
lation of the spring in the middle of its vibration. The matter may¬ 
be summed up as one of convenience, and in springing with the flat, 
the circularity of the spring, with the balance turned half the dis- 
tance it usually vibrates, must be created, if it is to be isochronous. 

I he Breguet and chronometer springs do not, when perfect, move on 
the balance circle, but with it; the flat spring travels to and from the 
center ,f pmned quite true, and the spring circle is only eccentric 
when at rest, and the whole of its eccentric action is on one side of the 
balance, on which it exerts a constantly increasing influence. When 
pinned out of circle when at rest, the circle travels with a diminish¬ 
ing eccentricity to the center of the balance, then becomes concern 
trie with it, and them increased motion creates increasing eccentricity 
on the other side of the center of the balance. By this means the 
eccentricity of the spring may be utilized to secure or vary isochro¬ 
nism; and this, doubtless, is the basis of all the changes that are recog¬ 
nized as resulting from altering the length of spring. Perfect truth 
in a spiral spring being impossible, the spring is shifted about until 
the error it contains is neutralized or balanced. In the face of this 
fact, one will be astonished at the opposite opinions expressed on 
this point. Urban Jurgersen states that the taped spring will give 
isochronism, which is correct, and twice asserts that the short arcs are 
quickened with ordinary springs by increasing the length of spring. 

’* hls is contrary to what is usually asserted, though some yvriters say, 
if the short arcs are not accelerated by taking up the spring, let some out’ 
Mr. Immisch repudiates length as of any consequence; and Mr. F. Colei 
in his treatise, says the altered length of spring has of itself no influ¬ 
ence as a principle in counteracting errors of isochronism, which is 
chiefly effected by the change of length, altering the mechanical rela¬ 
tion of the collet with the stud. Mr. Cole’s essay, I am inclined to 
think, is the most valuable one we have on the subject, as he proves 
that the subject of isochronism of the balance includes the whole art 
of watchmaking, and also shows that isochronism, pure and simple, 
is only to be found apart from watchworks, as a branch of pneumat¬ 
ics relating to vibrating or oscillating bodies, though he makes the 
singular mistake of asserting that no sufficient test of the isochro¬ 
nism of vibrating strings, reeds or pipes can be had in long and short 
arcs of vibration, as these only have an extent of a few seconds time 
after any given blow or impulsion. 

I will conclude with an experiment showing the value of the 
Kullberg idea of putting the spring close to the stud or index. 

A common eight-day lever timepiece, a constant eye-sore, owing to 
its gaining some three or four minutes when fully wound, and 
losing the same when nearly down, offered an inviting field for 
experiment; and making no alteration beyond setting its spring 
well toward the stud, no difference could be detected between 
the first and last of the eight days it its time, which seemed perfect 
I have not succeeded in getting it to gain in the short arcs, and a recent 
experiment in putting the spring very much out of circle toward the 
stud, seems to develop so much friction at the pivots, which are not 
jeweled—it being a common Yankee with the usual steel holes—that 
the original fault seems to develop; and it may be observed that bal¬ 
ancing the friction at the pivots, as shown by increased arc of vibra¬ 
tion, and observing the circular appearance of the spring in actual 
motion, is the best practical guide for success in this direction. 


To Sharpen Cutting Tools.— Carbolic acid is recommended 
for moistening the tools with which hardened steel is worked. The 
effect of the grindstone is even said to be increased by the use of the 
acid. 1 he dark and impure acid can be used for this purpose. 
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. .. Section of Applied Art. 

Decline in the Value of Silver and the ( Tuesc ) ayj March 15, 1887; Sir George Birdwo'od, M.D., LL.D., 
Commerce Of China. K.C.I.E., C.S.I., in the chair). 

[The Chairman, in int.oducing Mr. Phillips to ihe meeting, said: I have to 
REPORT OF MINISTER DENBY. congratulate the Society on his having kindly consented to p.epare and read the 

paper for this evening—" The Application of Gems to the Art of the Goldsmit . 

HE QUESTION whether the decline m the value Of The firm of which he is now t he head was founded more than fifty years ago by 
silver has been accompanied by a proportionate his ( al h C r. Robert Phillips, who was the reg< 
decline in the tael value of produce, is one which has country, when it had fallen into ns deepest 
been frequently discussed in China. The accom- great war withBona^e and Ae ^nMon 

panying tables, giving the prices of tea and silk ^^'“ h J" g ho “7' E „ropc^for the yearly improve,,,*..... - 

during the last ten years, which 1 take from an able article recently hu em!re devolion> and in which he gained the greatest distinction for himself and 
published in the Shanghai North China Daily News, would tend to counlry , earning the highest jury awards at the Great Exhibition of .8 5 t .« 
prove that, making fair allowance for fluctuations in the value of London, the Universal Exhibition of .855 a. " ’ 8 of h e w «a 
these goods in Europe, the range of price in China since .876 has ,86,. Paris. Internationa. Exh,batons. At the Pans Exhtbttton of .878. 
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mus" hTtara" 8 in mind 'that high prices may have been obtained in particular EngHs h or, jcweUr. llis son, Mr. A 

home^enwnd, had^ittle to do. * * * Again, China silk does not now g 

one large market, whose quotations may lie taken ns the sole guide. * 
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The same paper shows that the fall 
lessened the import trade to China, however much it may have disap- purchase of individuals, 
pointed and at times injured the foreign merchant. 

A steady exchange is what is required, the 
cured by increasing the cost of imports, we can 
the import trade, and probably retard its growth. 

United States Legation, Peking. Charles Denby. 


SUBJECT being one of the series in furtherance of 
the views, and I have a right to say the hopes, cher¬ 
ished by the Applied Art Section of this great Society, 
that the impetus of art application, wisely directed, 

_ be imparted to the various industries at present more 

less flourishing in this country, I have had inconstant view, while 
compiling the various facts which I now venture to submit for your 
consideration, the desirability of chiefly addressing myself to those 
applications fittest for the existing age and its requiiements. 

I do not propose, therefore, to recapitulate this evening an absolute 
chronology of the application of gems from the earliest periods, but 
elect to base my remarks with reference to the progress of goldsmith- 
ery upon the traditions which have survived from a comparatively 
recent period, namely, the early part of the 15th century, when 
precious stones came into liberal employment, finding their chief use 
as objects of personal adornment, distinct from the mystic and 
religious purposes to which they were applied during the earlier ages. 

That gems were firstly so employed was doubtless due to their 
extreme rarity, inestimable price, and the consequent impossibility of 
their becoming articles of familiar commerce. 

To the archaeologist and the historian there is, without doubt, 
much that is vitally interesting in the use of precious gems and amu¬ 
lets throughout the early ages, and, so far as we are concerned 
to-night, there is this much which is indispensable to our argument, 
namely, the well-known fact of the ever-increasing estimation in which 
gems have been held since the days of Moses, under whose rule we 
raged know them to have been used, whatever may be the controversy as 
6<f- ® to their form and nomenclature as priestly adornments. 

The breastplate of Aaron may be considered as a species of regalia, 
illustrating, as crown jewels do, priceless possessions beyond the 


ut think it wilt 


For identical reasons, the greatest interest must attach to the 
accession of Constantine, whose crown is accepted as the earliest 
instance of the jeweling of the chief symbol of empire. 

From that time forward we note the ever-developing luxury in the 
regalia of all civilized and, indeed, many half-civilized nations, and 











































we may admit the fact that so far, throughout successive centuries, 
the crown jewels of European nations have furnished the chief outlet 
for gems of abnormal size and value. By the same token barbaric 
nations have absorbed into their regalia gems of corresponding 
importance in their more primitive forms. 

Again, archieologically speaking, nothing should surpass our 
interest in the engraved signets of Greece, at the remote period of 
600 years before Christ, as well as, even at that early age, the pro¬ 
duction in rude form of some of the nobler gems, such as rubies and 
sapphires, besides those others which, from their inferior hardness, 
are classed to-day under the semi-precious category, as, for example! 
amethyst, chrysolite, coral, amber and opal. 

Before abandoning the subject of early engraved gems, my own 
e imnelQ deny, in common with Lessing and other 


. 1--. unpcis me to deny, in common with Lessing and other 
authorities, the existence of any admitted engraved gem of the early 
Greek period cut in a true ruby, for the simple reason that this finest 
quality of corundum cannot be satisfactorily incised by means of the 
punctum lapidis of the ancient engravers, which was nothing more 
than a lower formation of sapphire, of white or pale blue color, said 
to have been found in the Island of Cyprus, and imported into 
Greece under the name of adamas, for the primary purpose of gem 


engraving. 

The punctum lapidis efficiently engraved the many gems of inferior 
• hardness to itself, such as banded agates, sards, jasper and the like, 
as well as the softer pellucid gems, as, for example, garnets, chryso- 
lites and formation of quartz. 

It will easily be conceded that the diamond, if known at all in 
Pliny s time, was neither susceptible of manipulation by any art of 
cutting then existing, nor was it, in its crystallized form, applicable 
to the extensive intaglio engraving which the Greeks are known to 
have conducted. Without absolutely denying the treatment of the 
commoner qualities of sapphire by such a process in the earlier 
period, I should, with Mr. King, regard with extreme suspicion an 
incised work in fine sapphire ascribed to that age. 

In support of my view, the ancient Greeks are known to have 
employed for ornament the true sapphire (Hyacinthus) in most cases 
not only uncut, but barely shaped and crudely polished on the miner 
side only. 11 

The two renowned gems, cut in sapphire, which once graced the 
Marlborough collection, belong to a later period, when the diamond 
was known as an incisor, the one being a portrait of Caracalla, a.d., 
2t t, executed during the six years of his reign, and the other a head 
of Medusa, which conveys to me the impression of having been cut 
with the diamond. Both these gems possess the brilliant finish which 
only the diamond can impart. 

Extravagant use was made of the gems and precious metals in 
Solomon's time, both in the secular cause and that of the magnificence 
of the temples and the priests. The gems, which had been more of 
mysteries than merchandise, were, in advance of the times, gradually 
becoming objects of commerce. 

Large application was made of precious stones during the reign of 
Alexander, especially those of Indian origin, the use of which was, 
no doubt, prompted by the more educated craftsmen who followed 
m his wake through Eastern dominions. 

The anxious student, desirous of tracing back to early sources the 
application of precious gems, finds himself continually checked by 
the utter ignorance of their technology which prevailed from the time 
of Moses to far beyond the time of the Romans possessing them¬ 
selves of Asia and Africa. Then it was, as we all know, that the 
lavish use of precious stones, under imperial rule, grew to be such an 
abuse that it was needful to frame laws curtailing that luxury, which 
was fatally contributing to the decline of a great empire. 

Even under Constantine and his successors the technical acquaint¬ 
ance with the gems had scarcely improved, but they were better 
manipulated and more extensively applied. 

A more reliable supply of gems had created increased familirrity 
with their general characteristics, and led onvyards, by successive 


steps, to the assiduous attempts which were made during the Chi 
era to satisfactorily deal with the diamond as a finished gem 
At last, in the early part of the 15th century, this desideratum w 
accomplished. Diamond cutting may then be said to have inaugu 
ated a great industry, while the real foundation had been there! 
established for the application of finished gems, manufactured, if yoi 
approve of that term, out of the rough material, in somethin 
approaching the perfect development of to-day. 

Before approaching the subject of the modern applications of the 
gems, it seems proper that some reference should be made to the 
general history of the ruling varieties which, in all ages, have const! 
tuted the staple commerce in precious stones. I refer, naturally to 
the diamond, the ruby, the emerald and the sapphire. 1 

The so-called diamond of the Septuagint was, no doubt, the jasper 
1 his may be the more readily conceded, practice having taught us 
that the diamond of Aaron’s breastplate could not have been the 
diamond of our time, inasmuch as it was engraved. The engraving 
of the diamond, then absolutely unknown, is, even in these days a 
a necessarily imperfect process, savoring more of the abrasion of a 
gem than of its legitimate manipulation. Diamond engraving should 
be stigmatized as the unprofitable accomplishment of the ruin of a 
gem, which, unlike its fellows, depends solely upon its unrivaled lus¬ 
ter, and should be condemned with all other misapplication of skill. 
The diamond is deservedly the foremost of the gems. My subject 
being that of application, I cannot too soon remind you of the com¬ 
mencement of its general employment as a finished gem in France 
during the first quarter of the 15th century. The use of the diamond 
continued with unabated extravagance throughout the succeeding 
reigns of the French kings, especially that of Francis I., who not only 
encouraged its production, but the art of applying it to personal 
ornament. 

All of us can feel how powerful an impetus was given to the art of 
the goldsmith when men like Cellini were welcomed to the courts of 
great monarchs, and there treated with friendship and liberality; 
neither is it difficult to ascribe a reason for the rapid spread of the 
jeweler's arts of Italy and France to the other countries of Europe, 
once the great example of their protection had been set by monarchs! 

I pause for one moment to reflect upon the relative luxury which 
heralded the employment of diamonds in the 15th century. When 
we consider that in 1421 the revenue of England was under ,£56,000 
of our money, and that of France apparently not in excess of that 
amount; when, in 1428, such a reverse as that we experienced at 
Orleans was sufficient to cripple our finances, striking the first blow 
at our power in that country, we need not ask ourselves why the 
sumptuary laws were soon after established. 

We need not wonder that the luxury of an Agnes Sorrel or a 
Duchesse d’Etampes could menace the resources of an entire dynasty 
iiiestimable, for all that, as we have found the art traditions of those 

Diamond cutting was practiced in Paris, to a small extent, in the 
early part of the 15th century, but it is easy to perceive from the 
specimens handed down to us how primitive was the result, as com¬ 
pared to the magnificent manipulation of to-day. 

As an industry already worthy of the name, it was conducted at 
Bruges towards the end of the same century, whence, we are told, the 
apprentices once more migrated to Paris, some of them also founding 
establishments in Amsterdam, the present center of the diamond 
industfy. 


industfy. 

Cardinal Mazarin 


.lover and enthusiastic collector of gems, pro¬ 
tected and regenerated the art of diamond cutting in Paris during 
the second half of the 17th century. Since the year 1800 the Dutch 
industry may be said to have triumphed over all others. From that 
time diamond cutting has never been an important trade either in 
London or Paris, in both of which capitals, however, work of the 
highest perfection continues to be carried out. 

Mr. Coster, formerly at the head of the diamond cutting industry 
of Amsterdam, considers that the unprecedented quantity of 
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e Mr. Castelberg failed. In 


Scarcely four months have passed s 

that short time the assets he resigned .... - ■ 

turned into money. One dividend of twenty per cent was paid to 
creditors on March 22d, and further proceeds of the ——”” 
distributed as soon as practicable. 

re granted the privilege of laying before our readers suffici 


rill be 


8,500,000 karats of diamonds are now annually cut in that city. We 
must admit this to be an illustration of expansion, unequaled in any 
other trade since 1800, when the same city scarcely averaged at ' 
put of 15,000 karats. 

There seems to be some justification for this gigantic estimate, are jrauicu mt »■ -j-s---;- ... 

inasmuch as motive Dower now so easily obtainable, permits extracts from Mr. Castelberg’s testimony on the witnessstand to lllus- 

some 2,000 independent wo’rkmen to operate in their own homes wUh theTrade? and 

outside the sphere of statistical observation, From data, nowever, ^ slippose( j t0 be a fine salesman and good business man of m—“ 
which I have collected in Amsterdam while compiling the facts for (han average ability. He prided himself on his memory, and no 
this paper, I find that the city is known to employ 8,000 skilled split- ■ 
s, cutters and polishers, producing an average during the last five 


years of 20,000 karats per week, or 1,040,000 karats per annum. At 
this moment it is believed that Amsterdam, in its regular workshops, 
is turning out 1,500,000 karats per annum. _ 

(To be continued!) 


■.. _ _ is memory, a 

se to question his confidence in that regard. Traveling sales- 
nen spoke of him as a close and careful buyer, and he was reported 
o be making money up to the time he failed. 


The Jacob Castelberg Case. 

FTER AN interesting trial, occupying about two 
weeks, the committee, representing the creditors 
against Jacob Castelberg, secured a verdict in their 
favor on April 12. 

There were four charges preferred against the 

_ defendant. One on the mere technical ground that 

cealed himself to avoid service of writs, and three, 


5 disturbed in some 
in entry of the amount 
at than I do. 


How much will they amount 


taining in substance the charges that he had made unlawful prefer¬ 
ence and had assigned, given, sold, conveyed and transferred a large 
part of his property, consisting of diamonds, watches, watch chains 
and jewelry with the intent to delay, hinder and defraud his credi¬ 
tors These proceedings were instituted under the State Insolvent 
Law of Maryland. This law is the only means of releasing a debtor 
from his obligations. If he is unfortunate, but honest, it is a benefi¬ 
cent law, and he may appeal by petition for the benefit of the act; 
stating that he is insolvent and offering to deliver up all his property- 
tor the benefit of his creditors, and submitting therewith a schedule 
of his property and a list of debts due from and owing to him, all 
verified by affidavit. If there is an attempt to defraud creditors this 
law is their means of remedy. An insolvent debtor who does not 
desire to deliver up all his property for the benefit of his creditors 
may be ordered by the court to do so, and, failing to file a full 
schedule of his assets or show good reason why he cannot do so, he 
may be remanded to prison at the discretion of the court. 

The fact that Mr. Castelberg, through the ablest counsel he could 
secure, contested the action of the creditors to the extent of consum¬ 
ing thirteen days in the trial, may be taken as an indication that he 
had powerful masons for not wishing to make a complete schedule of 
his assets. That he was defeated shows that the evidence was very - , 

strongly against him, and furnishes ground to expect that the cred- the book of sales. .... , 

itors will recover part of the property made away with. A. We kept a book of the people that owed us money. 


EXTRACTS FROM JACOB CASTELBERG’S TESTIMONY IN THE RECENT 
ACTION INVESTIGATING HIS ASSIGNMENT. 

Q. Mr. Castelberg car. you tell the Jury what amount of stock you 

A. I dont think I can tell that exactly. 

Q. When was the last time you took stock ? 

A. I don’t know. I can't recollect. We w« 
way or other and left off. 

Q. Had you any books in which you made ar 
of stock you had on hand ? 

A. My bookkeeper knows more about tl 
Q. I ask if you had such a book ? 

A. There might have been a book of that kind. 

Q. What became of it ? 

A. I really don’t know at present. 

Q. When was the last time you saw that book ? 

A. I can’t positively recollect. 

Q. How long before you made your assignment ? 

A. I can’t positively recollect. 

Q Do you know where that book is now ? 

A. I do not. 

Q. Was it taken away from the store? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. What were your monthly sales ? 
to on an average ? 

A. Well, I could not exactly say. 

Q. Did you keep a sales-book ? 

A. I had a book where I kept my sales. 

Q. Where is that book ? 

A. I really don't know where it is now. 

Q. When did you last see it ? 

A. I could not say exactly. 

Q. Did you use it as late as December 1886 ? 

A. I could not positively say exactly. 

Q. What other books did you keep besides this inventory book and 


We have examined the stenographer’s report of Mr. Castelberg’s 
testimony on the stand, and such phrases as “ I don’t recollect, ‘ I 
cannot say exactly ” and “ I could not state from memory seem to 
;r almost all questions relating to what became of his books and 


Q Did you direct your bookkeeper-to stop keeping books at any 
time during 1886, and tell him that he must either leave you or stop 
keeping books ? 

w.v. .....—-o - . , A. I told him that his time was more valuable behind the counter. 

his stock, the amount of his sales, cash receipts, deposits, purchases, ^ a s | a ,„ an( i instead of putting it in a book we put down o: 

debts, losses, profits and the general situation of his business. On - - • - '-* "" ,l ’“ *'*"■ 


immaterial points, however, he seemed to possess a good memory, 
and it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that he has not been 
entirely honest in his statement of his assets. 

We have every desire to treat Mr. Castelberg fairly and give him 
the benefit of every doubt, but it really seems that a man whose fail¬ 
ure followed so close upon the purchase of over $50,000 worth of 
goods, which are not accounted for in his stock, ought to be able to 
make some explanation to his creditors which would furnish a satis¬ 
factory basis for accepting a reasonable compromise. During the 
time he purchased this $50,000, we learn that he only paid his mer- 
chandise creditors about $9,000. A conspiracy on tiie part of 
himself and son to defraud creditors, seems to have been clearly 
proven. 

This trial in the civil suit will probably develop results of great 
imnortance. Within a week after the verdict was rendered the " 


Castlebergs were'indicted by the Grand Jury on criminal charges. De ? c ™^ r - . 
Mr. Thomas Hughes, the attorney who was the originalassignee.Jms =>P em • 

■ ’ -'the insolvent 


the slate our sales. I told him to keep slips of paper of al 
actions we done during the busy season until some other day. (1 his 
is significant.) 

Q. What was the amount of your indebtedness about the first of 
January, 1886? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Could you tell within $5,000 ? 

A. I don't know how much I owed. 

Q. Could you tell within $10,000? 

Q. Have you any means of telling what your monthly sales were ? 
A. I can’t remember. 

Q. Is there any record of it ? 

A. I don’t recollect anything about it. 

Q. What did you do with the money made by the sales, say, in 


been appointed trustee of the insolvent estate by the Court. The 
committee who represent the creditors will continue their ettorts to 
recover all the assets it is possible to secure, and it is quite likely that 
an example will be made of this case which may be studied with good 
effect by the entire trade. 


Q. You have told us you made payments in money. Did you take 
any receipts for them ? 

A. None at all. 

Q. And could you recollect them ? 

A. Why should I --‘ fc "' 


>t recollect them for a few days ? 
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Q. Did you state that you paid Louis Sinsheimer, a flour merchant, 
of Aliceanna street, $5,000 ? 

A. I don’t know whether I said $5,000. 

Q. How much did you pay him ? 

A. I can’t recollect. 

Q. Can you tell about how much ? 

A. I can not. 

?• ^hat amount did / ou pay Marti ’' Emerich? 

A’ ™ "> 1 borrowed $3,050 from him. 

Q. When did you borrow $3,050 from Mr. Emerich? 

A. I hat, I cannot recollect the date either. 

Q. \\ here did you pay the notes you say you gave Mr. Emerich ? 
A. 1 don t recollect. 

Q. Did you pay them in bank ? 

. A. I don’t recollect, sir. 

Q. How did you pay it; by checks or money ? 

A. I hat I cannot recollect very well. 

Q. Did you pay David Levy, the shirt man on Gay street anv 
money ? " ’ 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How much ? 

A. Well off and on, several thousand dollars. 

Q. Can t you tell the jury how much ? 

A. I really don’t know; I can’t recollect 
Q. Were these notes paid by checks ? 

A. Indeed, I cannot recollect whether by money or check. 

M in Cast ® lb ® r 8> 1 wil1 ask you with reference to Mr 
money? ’ msUrance “gent. Did you pay him any 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What amount ? 

A. I don’t remember the exact amount 
Q. Did you pay him as much as $4,500. 

Q. How much money did you borrow from him in November? 

A. i don t recollect. 

can' G ' Ve ‘ l *° “ S W ' thin ® I °’ 00 °- Approximate it as near as you 
A. I borrowed from Mr. Schoolhaus off and on. 

Q. Did you pay him any currency in your store ? 

A. I might have done it. I can’t hardly recollect. 

A. ^on’tthmk'rdid^ 611 ’' fr ° m h!m Whe " y °“ Paid him? 

a’ M, h 1 0f tl if goods you 8 ave him as security? 

A. Mr. Schoolhaus is here and will answer for himself 

money?'** y °“ ^ the goods when you P aid him back the 

A. I did not. 

Q. What did you leave them with him for? 

A. I hat will prove itself by and by. 

Q’ You were lar 8 e *y ^ debt, about $60,000, and you say you out 
some of your goods in Schoolhaus’s hands as security for a debt 
You paid the debt and did not get the goods back ? 

A. Yes, sir; I paid the debt. 

Q. What kind of goods were they ? 
n,' wf 11, ^.1' , Schoolhaus ha s a memorandum and so have I 
creditor, ? y * yOU gC ‘ them 1>ack and let ,hem g0 P a y y°»r 

O Whv r 0 . 1 v rC ' am 1 r UW " 0t Settle with my creditors, 
goodsr hyd dn ty0Ute11 yo,lr assignee that Schoolhaus had these 

A. Because I thought Mr. Hughes would settle. 

1885 ? Y0U d ' d n0t fai ' t0 pay any ol your debts compacted during 
A. No, sir. 

.886 ? NOW ’ y ° U Had S ° me St ° Ck ° n hand when you be S a n the year 
A. I suppose so. 

Q. Could you tell how much within $10,000? 

A. I could not tell you exactly how much. 

Q. You could not tell within $10 000 ? 

A. I could not. 

Q. You cannot tell within $20,000 ? 

A. I cannot. 

Q. Might it have been $50,000? 

A. I cannot exactly tell you. 

Q. Could it have been as much ? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. Could it have been $100,000 ? 

A. I don’t know how much. 
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Q, " dl you tell us whether there » one single thing in connection 
with your business prior to 1886 that you recollect at all, and if you 
do recollect anything about it, tell the Jury what you recollect Now 
you carried on a business for a numbor of years. Tell the Jury if 
y °“ , ca " recollect a single thing in connection with the business you 
° r 0m * he first ° f Jan,lary 1886 down tothe time you made 

your deed of assignment on the 28th of December, if you remember 

during Sy^r? ° y ° U remember h ° W many goods you bought 
A. There are the bills, Mr. Marshall. 

W - yOU u have go ; an indebtedness for merchandise pur- 
, ' a ^ d during that year of $59,274-1 call it $59,000, and there is a 
difference of $28,463—now will you tell us where that went ? What 
losses did you sustain by which there is a deficit according to this 
fmn em ?? t w f K^ 28 ’r 6 i ? What has caused the dissppearancf of this 
amount. Where did it go? What business losses did you incur that 
A h, ™° ney has g° ne " and d,s appeared from the face of the earth * 
A. 1 he money was spent. 

Q. You failed on December 28th, and you sent some person to New 
condi, com P romi s e ; now did you make any estimate of your 
”'' d . 

I, ’££' tm “' ■" d H ”* l “ — » 

n,2i Y * failed and owed $60,000 for goods bought within four 
months the most of them, and now I ask you if you had not a curi¬ 
osity to look around and see what was the condition of your affairs? 
^orctd^r 3t 311 l ° 6iVe your creditors any^nformation 

r * hm - n ’ y 

?' 5 a n any , of !t got away wi,b out your knowing it ? 

A. Well perhaps. 6 

Q. Do you think so ? 

A. Perhaps. 

Q. In other words then, Mr. Castelberg, you did not know any 
more about your business than I do. You failed and made a deed of 
trust on the 28th of December, owing nearly $60,000 for goods 
recently purchased; and you tell that Jury that you did not know 
tzrz ‘IT r ,r af l airs ,han 1 do - You “nnot tell about what 
h a i h d ’ ab0Ut W u hat >' our purchases had been; about what your 
sales had been, or anything about it. Were you able to enlighten 
your creditors at all ? 7 cnugnien 

A. All I know was unfortunately I could not pay my indebtedness. 


The Jewelers’’Security Alliance. 


*. . itocmorc A nillin^! 

EXAMINING FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


At a regular monthly meeting of the Executive Committee held at 
n e .,a A1 !r nCe ° ffiCe ° n the 8th inst ” there «*» present President 
Dodd, Vice-Presidents Sloan and Untermeycr, Treasurer W. C. Kim¬ 
ball, J. B. Bowden, Chairman, and Messrs. C. G. Alford, C. G. Lewis, 
N. H. White, L. Kroeber and Secretary Champenois. 

The following applicants were accepted as members: 

O. M. Farrand, 3 </, Maiden Lane, New York City; H. W. Frank¬ 
enstein, Cincinnati, Ohio; Steinmetz & Rumley, Helena, Montana. 
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How to Become a Skilled Optician. 

[Edited by C. A. Bucklin, A. M., M. D., New York.] 

| TAKE great pleasure in introducing to the notice of 
j my readers two essays written by students instructed 
ur private school of optics for the instruction of 
I those desiring to become skilled opticians. The first 
!1 essay is by Miss Teresa Freeman, of lilusburg. Pa. 
.The subject is errors of the accommodation. 

second essay is by Robert Taylor of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
The subject is Myopia. 

I The quarterly report of our school of optics shows that twenty- 
five persons have qualified themselves for following the vocation of 
skilled optician. 

It is only after careful consideration that I have decided to pub¬ 
lish essays written by optical dealers who are studying optics. I 
tlieve that the interest is greater among opticians when they have 
m opportunity to read what others can do who have had experience 
and advantages about equal to theirs. 


ERRORS OF ACCOMMODATION. 

BY MISS TERESA FREEMAN, BLOSBURG, PA. 

The crystalline lens of the eye is the great refracting medium 
through which all rays of light must pass in order that they may be 
[properly focussed upon the retina. This lens is a biconvex, trans¬ 
parent, elastic body, in appearance very much like a common magni¬ 
fying glass. It has the power of not only bringing light to a focus 
coming from a single distance, but that coming from different dis¬ 
tances. This power is called the power of accommodation, and the 
entire or partial lack of it an error of accommodation. The amount 
of accommodation depends upon the physiological action of the 
I ciliary muscle, which, by contracting, relaxes the capsule of the lens, 
allowing it to become thickened. There are but three errors of 
accommodation—presbyopia, or old sight; spasm of accommodation, 
and paralysis, or paresis of accommodation. 

Presbyopia.—This is the most common of all these errors. The 
optician will find that more than one-half of all cases coming under 
his care will be presbyopic, and it is essential that he understand 
thoroughly its nature and correction. After the age of forty the 
len; of the eye begins to grow hard and stiff. The muscles pro¬ 
ducing the change in shape still retain their powers, but the lens has 
lost its elasticity, so the muscle is unable to make it thick enough, 
and the rays of light coming from near objects will not form a dis¬ 
tinct image upon the retina. This trouble usually shows itself first 
in reading, especially at night. The light seems dim, the print poor, 
There is a tendency to carry the book or paper away from the eye, 
and the eye itself soon becomes tired. The remedy for this is to use 
a lens of sufficient refractive power to bring light to a focus upon 
the retina. This glass will be the weakest convex lens through 
which the patient can see to read comfortably. Presbyopia affects 
all eyes, whether normal, myopic or hyperopic. Persons having a 
slight degree of myopia do not require spectacles for presbyopia as 
soon as others, because the myopia is stronger than the presbyopia 
and overcomes it. As soon, however, as the loss of accommodation 
reaches a certain point where the myopia is no longer able to do so, 
they will be affected and will require the usual glasses for presbyopia. 
In hyperopic eyes there is an extra amount of accommodation 
brought into use. This unusual strain upon the ciliary muscles soon 
tires them and causes them to relax, when the print in reading soon 
loses its distinctness and becomes blurred. Of course in such a 
case the patient should be given a strong enough convex lens to 
remove this strain. Before giving glasses for presbyopia the optician 
should always test for hyperopia,and if it is found to exist the amount 
should be added to the presbyopia in the spectacles. When astig¬ 
matic people have presbyopia both these errors must be corrected. 


ng 


This is done by giving a convex spherical lens to correct the pres¬ 
byopia, combined with a cylindrical lens the axis of which is set 
at right angles to the faulty meridian of the astigmatic eye. 

Spasm of Accommodation.—Persons who have overworked their 
eyes, or have a great deal of fine work to do, are those who are gen¬ 
erally attacked by spasm of accommodation. It is found more fre¬ 
quently in myopic eyes than any other. In this case the eye is 
undergoing a stretching process which causes a spasmodic contrac¬ 
tion of the ciliary muscles. Usually persons under forty years of 
age who need convex lenses for near and concave for distant vision 
have spasm of the accommodation. In spasm, if the eyes are not 
used and proper rest is taken, it generally effects a cure, and n« lens 
will be needed, or at least only a weak concave lens for distant 

Paralysis or Paresis.—Which is a partial paralysis, is caused by 
sickness, either diphtheria, malaria, an injury to the nerve or syphilis. 
It is usually attended by a dilated pupil and partial or complete loss 
of accommodation. If patient is given nourishing food—milk punch, 
beefsteak, etc., for two months without a return of power to the 
muscle, they should be treated as presbyopic, and given the weakest 
convex lens with which good vision can be attained. Those having 
syphilis diphtheria or malaria should receive appropriate medical 
treatment. 

MYOPIA. 

BY ROBERT P. TAYLOR, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 

Myopia is the opposite condition of hyperopia and not of presbyo¬ 
pia, as is frequently supposed. The eye is too long in the antero¬ 
posterior diameter. Parallel rays unite in a focus before they reach 
the retina and cross in the vitreous falling on the retina in circles of 
diffusion, produce indistinct vision. For near vision objects must be 
brought nearer to the eye, so that the rays from each point of the 
object may enter the eye divergently. The focus is then thrown 
back and the image falls on the retina, producing a sharp defined 
image of the object. Myopia is almost always'regarded as hereditary. 
Hyperopia and emmetropic eyes rarely become near-sighted without 
predisposition to it, derived from ancestors, and it is most progres¬ 
sive between the ages of seven and twenty years. When once devel¬ 
oped in youth, even in a slight degree, its tendency is to increase. 
The cause why myopia when once established is liable to increase is 
that the entire convergence which is necessary to enable them to see 
at the limited distance to which they are confined causes the weakest 
part, which is least supported, to bulge. As the eyeball becomes 
elongated its movements become more difficult, and the pressure 
produced by the muscles during prolonged convergence tends still 
further to increase the myopia. Myopia is not as common among 
persons reared in the country who devote themselves to occupations 
requiring but little exercise of sharp vision for near objects. It is 
more frequently met with in cities, more particularly among the 
educated and intelligent classes. Inadequate illumination in many 
schools favors the tendency to bring the book unnecessarily close to 
the eyes so as to obtain a larger visual angle. The book usually 
rests on a desk or table and the head has to be bent over. This 
posture induces an increased flow of blood to the eyes. For this 
reason young people are advised to lay aside unnecessary tasks until 
the eyes become firmer. The existence of myopia and its degree 
may be ascertained by test letters combined with trial lenses. The 
patient is directed to look at the test letters in a good light at twenty 
feet distant. If after a trial with convex glasses the vision is made 
worse we conclude that hyperopia is excluded. After a [rial with 
concave glasses if the vision is improved, we conclude that myopia 
exists. We would give the weakest concave glasses, which would 
make his distant vision the best without causing objects to look 
small. It is always advisable to insist on the patient accepting the 
weakest concave glasses. Each eye should be tested separately, so 
that the refractive conditions which exist may be ascertained. When 
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there is an insufficiency of one or both internal recti muscles muscu¬ 
lar asthenopia exists. In this case recourse must be had to concave 
glasses, which will increase the distance of the near point, and thus 
by lessening the binocular convergence relieve the overburdened 
muscles from the necessity of excessive action. The tension of 
accommodation is at the same time diminished if there be errors of 
refraction giving rise to asthenopia, the lessening of the convergence 
once more places the binocular point of fixation at a position on the 
lin: of accommodation which re-establishes the accustomed relative 
associations, and vision then becomes easy and free from asthenopic 
disturbances. If, however, there be insufficiency of so high a degree 
that neutralizing glasses fail to give sufficient assistance to the 
strained muscles, further aid must be given by prisms with their base 
in. The strength of the prisms must correspond with the degree of 
insufficiency. 

It often happens in low degrees of myopia, where the error of 
refraction does not amount to more than * or S V that the existence 
of it is unknown to the person himself, and he only discovers the 
defect by accidentally trying on concave glasses, when he finds 
that he can distinctly,see objects at a much greater distance than 
with the naked eye. If the degree of myopia remains stationary he 
will probably be able to read fine print without convex glasses at 
fifty-five or sixty years of age. The tardy recession of the near point 
will compensate for the diminution in the range of accommodation 
from senile changes until a later period of life. 

There are three different forms of astigmatism in myopia—simple 
myopic astigmatism, compound myopic astigmatism and mixed 
astigmatism. Simple astigmatism is where the vertical meridian of 
cornea is abnormally sharp; such a patient looking at the astigmate 
chart at twenty feet would see the vertical lines most distinctly, and 
they require a concave cylindrical glass of the required strength to 
make all the lines equally dark, with axis horizontal. Compound 
myopic astigmatism is that condition in which myopia exists in all of 
the meridians but to a greater degree in some than in others. Mixed 
astigmatism is where myopia exists‘in one of the principal meridians 
and hyperopia in the other meridians. 

Asthenopia in myopic persons is due to an astigmatism existing 
with the myopia, or a muscular defect which makes excessive con¬ 
vergence difficult. 

The following forms of glasses for reading are given to myopic 
persons who suffer from asthenopia. If they have astigmatism com¬ 
bined with myopia one form will be simple cylinder; another form 
will be simple cylinder combined with prisms ; in a third and 
rare form will be cylinders combined with weak concave lenses and 
prisms. In myopic persons having no astigmatism the usual form of 
lenses required for reading, if asthenopia is complained of, are simple 
prisms bases ; in another form is weak concave lenses alone or com¬ 
bined with prisms bases in. 

It is the exception to find a myopic person who reads with com¬ 
fort through the concave lenses which make his distant vision satis¬ 
factory. As more injury can be done to the eye by the improper 
selection of concave lenses than by any other lenses, it is not safe to 
allow persons who arc myopic to select glasses except under the 
advise and instruction of those who are experienced as to their 
dangers. 

Special Notice.—T he name of John T. Dodge, of Millbury, 
Mass., was omitted through mistake in publishing the names of the 
fourth class of students in optics. 

Book Notice.— Charles F. Prentice, of this cit■•, has forwarded a 
copy of a small book entitled “ Ophthalmic Lenses." It is the most 
complete and best illustrated book on this special subject ever pub¬ 
lished. • The author has contributed thirty-seven original illustrations, 
exhibiting in perspective the various forms of compound lenses and 
their effect on parallel rays of light. Those desiring to study up on 
the special subject of lenses will be pleased with this little work. It 


is cheap and can be obtained directly from Mr. Prentice, 178 , 

Broadway. 

The sixth class will commence their course in practical optical f _ 
May 12th at 2 P. M. Five vacancies. 

The seventh class June 6th at 2 P. M. One vacancy. 


Advice to Watchmakers’ Apprentices. 

HAS SPENT TWENTY YEARS AT THE BENCH. 

| LAPIDARY’S wheel or mill runs on a perpendicular! 
arbor, and is driven by a fly wheel also turning 01 
perpendicular arbor. A very convenient form of 
such fixtures are shown in fig. 1, which is a frond 
view. It consists of a frame work and bench or table ! 
with two vertical spindles as shown. The spindle A carrying the fly 
wheel D, and the spindle B carrying the mill a. The driving wheel 
D should weigh near 25 pounds and be about 20 inches in diameter,. 
The balance wheel D should be well up to the bench so as to give 
leg room under the bench. The arbor which carries the driving 
wheel is shown separate at diagram A*. It is an iron arbor pointed 
at the lower end to reduce the friction to its minimum. It has a seat 
for the fly or balance wheel D as shown, while the upper end is 
turned to a half inch bearing, to which isattached a 2)4 inch crank/*, 
as shown. The crank b is attached to the bearing by a pin which 
passes through the arbor and crank at right angles to the axis. 
Motion is given to the wheel D by means of a treadle shown at E in 
the several figures, and also separate at diagram E*. The treadle 
arrangement consists of the foot board E; the rocking bar F 
(extending the whole length of the frame as shown in fig. 1), an arm 
d rising from the rocking bar F, and connecting by means of the pit 
man t with the crank b gives motion to the wheel D. The foot of 
the main arbor A runs in a step set in the projecting arm K. The 
foot board E should be large enough to permit either or both feet to 



be used, when the workman is sitting directly in front of the mill 1 
wheel a. The spindle for the mill or cutting wheel a is shorter and | 
lighter than the one for the driving wheel D, and is best made of % 
steel and the conical bearings hardened, especially the one at the 1 
lower end. At e is shown a pulley about 2 )4 inches in diameter to I 
receive a band from the driving wheel D. A piece of wood H, about fl 
2x3 inches, fig. 1, extending from the cross bar /, fig. 2, serves to ■ 
support the top of the arbor A and the foot of the spindle B, by I 
means of the cock/, fig. 1. The spindle B has a collar at g for sup- 1 
porting the mill a; this should be broad enough to ensure the mill 1 
running true and flat. For securing the mill a to the spindle and ■ 
keeping it pressed against the collar g, a mortise is made through the I 
spindle B at i; through this mortise goes a double wedge, as shown 
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enlarged at diagram B**. Such a double wedge holds the mill with 
ndency to spring the spindle B than a screw. The foot of A 
ported by the arm K, extending inward from the cross bar /, 
fig. 2. The spindle B 


solution may be poured into the plating bath occasionally, until the 
work appears sufficiently bright. The bisulphide solution, however, 
must be added with care, for an excess is apt to spoil the solution. 
In plating surfaces which cannot easily be scratchbrushed, this 
brightening process is very serviceable. - Care must be taken never 


t0 Deposits on'Solders. —The difficulty of obtaining regular deposits of 
..u_i articles which have Darts soldered, may be 


However rapidly tl 
slightly oxidized and tarnished ; 


the support for the top from a cock 
from the top of the table C, fig. 2. This cock should be 
least iron and screwed firmly to the table C. The table or bench 
f should be of hard wood and about 2 inches thick The legs and 
toss bars should be of oak or other hard wood about 2x3 inche^ gold^andsdver 
Fig. 3 is a top view as if seen from above, and shows at A' a the cock 
for carrying the top end of the spindle B and mill (a) for cutting the 
W At the dotted lines the form of the wheel D and driving 

_j shown. A strip of board about 3 inches wide should extend 

around the table C except the front, and on this a strip should 
about * of an inch to prevent tools rolling off the bench. The Mr-«. 
of the table C should be about 2x5 feet. There seems to lie no cnbed, th« 
lethod yet devised to reduce the size of such a lapidary's bench, 

hi ™ ~ .... * 

the treadle nxtures 6 „ lin( i mH , inches then into the mercurial 

talso fig. i, is best made of wood, and 8 square or round and 3 me he. 
r diameter; in the ends are inserted metal bearings on which 
rocks. The treadle E is mortised 
n d is also mortised in E, and the joint at j 

i a n 0 y seems to be the material mostly used, and they vary in size 
from 5 to 9 or 10 inches in diameter. The cutting material is emery 
and water. Ait alloy of tin and antimony, usually called pewter, 
makes a good lap (a). The composition is, tin, 86 parts; antimony 
14. An inferior composition consists of tin, 4 parts; lead, 1 part. 

1 Such a mill or lap (a) is cast nearly in shape, and then mounted on 
B and turned off flat and true; then it should also be poised like a 
balance to ensure its running steady. Most of lapidist's work is the 

t ri/."•r„ ■ - »*-.«** ■ - «* 

consists of a holder to which the stone to be ground is attached with approximate result ^ ordinary ir of sca , es . substitute for 

cement. This cement is usually made of common resin and some J. Remo e d-sh^ y P^ ^ ^ 

cheap earth like red ochre (Venetian red), about 4 or 5 parts of rosin commun i ca tes through the beam and the column with the 

,0 1 of ochre. Sometimes black pitch (tar boded daw.1 is used to ^ # . connect the soluble anode with the 

give the composition toughness. At fig -4 » give" po i e . When the articles are suspended to the frame and 

of such a holder. It consists to essential parts kl. positive^ ^ ^ of the le is 

In the upon the other dish; add to this a weight equal 

- - * The operation will be finishes- 

^-established. This method is not mathematically 


,ut 2X3 inenes. go.a a.m H „.er the articles which have parts soldered, may t> 

. , . . „ t t he cock greatly obviated by scratchbrushing those parts dry, that is, without 

s if seen from above, and shows at N the ^ g^ ^ y emp , oyed . This re „ de rs these refractory parts 

better-conducting, provided that, during the operation, no impurities 
—e left on those parts. 

Method by which the Weight of Deposited Silver is Directly Ascer- 
ined.—i. The articles are cleaned by the processes already des¬ 
cribed, then dried in sawdust or otherwise, and weighed in a-scale 
be done, the surface of the copper will be 
recover their former cleanliness, 

_ = _ strong pickle of sulphuric acid, 

and then into the mercurial solution. After rinsing and immersing 
rums in the bath, practical experience will teach when it is nearly time to 
IS shown in fig 1 • the withdraw the articles from the solution. They will have to e 
is made with an ’ iron weighed several times before the intended weight of silver is deported- 

! Cleanse the articles, and put them immediately into the bath, 
is treated as above, and used as a test. 1 his 
niece is now and then removed from the bath to ascertain its 
increase of weight; and when it has acquired its proportion of 
silver it is supposed that the other pieces are also finished. Strongly 
amalgamated articles will not become sensibly oxidized dining the 
drying which precedes their weighing. When the objects have been 
dried in order to ascertain the proportion of deposited silver, they 
should not be returned to the bath without having been cleaned in a 
hot solution of cyanide of potassium (which dissolves the green 
from the handling), and passed again through the solution of nitrate 


- are in the bath the equilibrium of the scale is established by weights 

the stone to be ground, while h, by means of two adjusting screws, « ’ ish . q add t0 this a weigh t equal to the silver it is 

permits the job to be adjusted to the surface of the mi a. n e 1 ' operation will be finished when the equilib- 

■ pins n h, which prevent the S l ik This nteth.d U »., tn.thetn.tic.h, 

liext article In accurate, but it is sufficiently exact for all practical purposes. An 
automatic arrangement, by which the electric current may be broken 
at the time the articles in the bath have received a sufficient deposit 
— and metal. 


table C are inserted 

from being carried around by the lap a. 

description of the holding device will be given 

lapidary's work some important points must be kept in mind, and 
of these is the keeping of the surface of the mill or lap perfectly 
and flat, not allowing grooves ' jatagh 

reason when work is applied, - 

holJing the stone to be cut S..UU.V ...——-- . . . 

toward and from the center of the mill a. 1 he device shown in fig. 
4 has various modifications for different kin4s of work, such as grind¬ 
ing circles and ovals, and also facetted surfaces which will be duly 
described and illustrated. 


ice 01 me nun ui .. . , 

_ „ o.iown^a^figl^'at^TlIm’devke'for ^ % Anodes.— Should the anodes become black during the passage of 
should be moved back and forth, that is, the electric current, the solution contains too little cyanide ot potas- 

. ’ ' "- sium and ,00 much silver. In this case the deposit is adherent, 

but too slow, and the bath loses more silver than it can gain from 
the anodes. Carefully add sufficient cyanide of potassium. If the 
anodes remain white during the current, the proportion of cyanide 
of potassium is too great, the deposited silver is often without 
adherence, and the anodes lose more metal than is deposited ; add 
silver salt until it dissolves with difficulty. When in good working 
order, the soluble anodes become gray during the passage of the 
electricity, and white when the circuit is broken The specific 

1 . . >■ _o ,.o »ko Roiling hvflrom- 


Silver and Silver Plating. 

BRIGHT LUSTER. 


Continued from page 87. eiecmcuy, »uu .. q 

[SULPHIDE of carbon, in small proportions, imparts results.° There is a simple and 

rapid process for ascertaining the state of the bath and establishing 
the proper ratio between the silver and the cyanide. About half a 

excess. 

. is ready for use in a few days. A few drops of this of an ounce ot nnraie o. 


bright luster to electro-plated articles. Put 0 
ounce of bisulphide of carbon into a pint bottle c< 
taining a strong silver solution, with cyanide ii 













poured into the former, drop by. drop. If the white precipitate pro- 
duced ts rapidly dissolved by stirring, the liquor is too rich l 
77 *1° P ° 0r ln Sllver ' Should the precipitate remain undi;- 
n cvln H 2 “‘"i" 6 ’ ^ ^ * to ° rich in silver and too poor 

inrirpr > when the predpitate is diss ° ,ved bu « 

slowly, the liquor is in the best condition. 

Burnishing. By b u m i sh i n jj, the roughness of an object is flat- 

£s B W urn Un h t,ltheSUrfaCeiS Sm °° th “ d polished a looking 
glass_ Burnishing ,s an important operation for electro-deposits, 
which consists of a multitude of small crystals with intervals between 
deno^r? refleCting the H « ht in ever X direction. The 

Win! m d 7 , 1S K ^ ned 3nd f ° rCed in ‘° the P° res of the un der- 
hat wTth ’h 3 dUrabil ' ty is thus in <^ased such an extent 
Se as Ion, Same TT ° f Silver ' a burnished article will last 
twice as. long as one which has not been so treated. The instru- 
" f ° r burnishi "g a re made of different materials, and 

must be of great hardness and a perfect polish. Such are hardened 

steel fnd bfoo7 “ d bl00d ' st0ne - For electro deposits, 

eel and blood-stone are especially employed. There are several 

out vefns t * grai " sh ° Uld be close ’ hard - and wid >- 

Z Lke nff 27 n ° White Hnes ° n ,he burnished parts, 

nor take 0 ff any me « a l, anti .tsco'or should be of an intense black 

red The steel must be fine and close-grained, and perfectly nol- 
ished. Should the polish of any burnishing tool allergy use it is 
restored by friction upon a skin or leather attached to a w^den 
block Which ,s fixed to the bench. The leather is covered with 
polishing-rouge in impalpable powder, or preferably, with pure alu¬ 
mina obtained by calcining ammonia alum in a forge fire. Venetian 
tripoli, rottenstone, tin putty, emery, or many other hard substances 
finely powdered may be employed. The burnishing tools are of 
various shapes, such as a lance, a tooth, a knife, a half sphere or a 
dog s tongue, and a considerable stock is necessary 

The burnishing is divided into two distinct operations. The first 

firnhllln r0Ug h h,ng ’ 7 d th l sec0nd in finishi "g; the tools for the 
. having a Sharp edge, whilst for the second operation they have 
a rounded surface. The tools for the hand or the lathe are fixed by 
copper ferrules into short, round, wooden handles, so that the hand 
is not influenced by their weight. The tools for the arm or vise are 

unonThV 0 W00de u ha " dles sufficient| y 'ong ‘° rest their slender part 
upon the arm or shoulder. The stouter lower portion is grasped by 
the hand. The burnishing tools and the objects must be frequent^ 
wetted by certain solutions, some of which facilitate the sliding of 
the instrument, or with others which have a chemical action upon the 
shade of the burnished articles. Of the first, are pure water, solutions of 
soap, decoctions of linseed, and infusions of the roots of the marsh 
mallow, or liquorice. The second includes wine-lees, cream of Tar-' 
tar, vinegar, and alum in water. When burnishing gold applied 

r'm ee ;r- deposits of copper ’ as is gnding ** a dead >«£ 5 

ha .r a ’ r e pure f water > for fear ° f producing a disagreeable red 
tor alrh ! !" if™ ^ " SOmetimes preferred by opera- 

When the burnishing is completed, the surface is wiped longitudi- 
nally with a soft and old calico rag. The polish obtained by bur- 

shoud thin r WhCn U refleCtS the ^ys like a mirror, and 

should the presence of mercury or a bad deposit prevent the tool 
from producing a bright surface, the object is said to be greasy 
Articles which have been previously polished, and which generally 
receive a very tnflng deposit, are not burnished, but rubbed with 

raiTT? r r and the best polishin g rouge. Too thick or too 
ra p 'd electro-deposits cannot be burnished, but must be polished by 
rubbing with a leather and a mixture of oil and powdered pumice- 
one, tripoli or tin putty. Coarse powders are used at the beginning 

SosITafmo 6 ° neS 3 Cnd ° f th£ ° Pera,i ° n - Polishe d silver 
deposits are more agreeable to the eye than burnished ones, but the 
the hardening of the latter renders them more durable. 

For Dissolving Silver from Silvered Articles—Cold Bath.—Vos dis- 
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or me coat ot silver to be dissolved. This liquid when it does nor 

or its al a n iir te t’h d, T' VeS ‘ he SUVCr With ° Ut Se " Sib,y eroding copper 
or its alloys; therefore, avoid introducing wet articles into it 

" perfectly covered when not in us, tele a ™.cMe 

£uch‘L e r'rt 65 m ^ ' ,<|Uid !n SUCh “ manner "’at they will not 
Will fall to thl b’r r a Vertical p0sition ' 50 tb at the silver salt 

will fall to the bottom. In proportion as the action of the liquor 
diminishes, pour in small and gradual additions of nitric acid Dis ' 
so ving silver the cold is regular and certain, but slow, especS.Ty 
when the proportion of silver is great. The other more rapid pro- 
cess is then resorted to. * 

Hot Bath.- Nearly fill a flat pan of enameled cast iron with con 
4oo‘ r Sr S P , h rh iC add ’ and heat ‘° a Mature of from 3 oo“to 
Se are thrown LrrTh 0 ' 77 7 ° f dry P ° wdered salt ’ 
the liouid Th 7 ’ , hen , h ° d the artlcle with C0 PPer tongs in 

Hoy a e not se 72 7 7 and the c°PI>er and its 

y e not sensibly corroded. According to the rapidity of the 
so ution, more or fewer pinches of saltpetre are added. All the sil¬ 
ver has been dissolved when, after rinsina in w-iter -,„,i ■ 

articles into the cleansing acids, they present no brownTTlack 
^ ^ ~ These two memls 

zinc^H . r T Vmg the S “ VCr from '"ought and cast iron, 
nide’hmi \ ,S Pre t T able ‘° invert ,he electric current in a cya¬ 
nide bath, or to use mechanical processes. Old de-silvering liquors 
become green after use ; to recover the silver, they are dlluted ^iih 

orcommotf 7772 V °- Ume of water ’ "’en add hydrochloric acid, 
“• The Palpitation is complete when the settled liquo 
hvH "7, tU J b ‘ d by a new add i"on of common salt, or by 

hydrochloric acid. I he resulting chloride of silver is separated from 
the liquid either by decantation or filtration, and i's afterwards 

( To be Continued 1) 


T"he Chronometer Escapement. 


THESE days of machinery, when almost every 
article of necessity or luxury used lyy man is sought 
to be produced in factories by means of machinery 
per orming a function rivaling in ingenuity, and fre- 

.-1 uen,1 y ^celling, that of the attendant serving it it 

" P ? rm,SS ‘ b,e * ask - “Can a chronometer escapement be made by 
^ome years ag0> two of the 'fading watchmakers of 
tbn the’ fo™ tta . a andM r- P °° le > were ho "y arguing the ques- 
. “m' lormer contending ,n favor, the latter against such a prob 
ability. Mr \\ hittaker said that “ the machine tool succeeds only in 

ate uniform P C .!'° n ° f of duplicated work that 

are uniform ,n size and style. Machine tools offer no advantage in 
making very small quantities of work.” He next says in his instru • 

rmlthoT^f 8 h t e ‘ em ^ ‘ hea ! d ° f 3machine after describing 
fix iHn th shaking ,t out: “ Then harden and temper. Finally® 
fix it in the grinding machine and polish every part of it, leaving the 

Str g for ,he last opera,ion ” t ° which Mr - 

“ Now, I maintain that the secret of the construction of a detent 
' be pr °P er greying ou, of the above directions, and the various 
processes can only be done by hand. To commence: It is known 
by every practical man that a detent can rarely be hardened without 
acqumng a slight twist or warp, which has to be set off to the best 
advantage during the process of polishing. Mr. Whittaker makes no 
reference to the fixing in of the locking pallet or making thedischarg- 
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ing spring and screw. These operations require very great delicacy. 
The pallet is only half round, and has to be fixed in by means of a 
brass plug, which fills up the remainder of the hole. When this is 
adjusted to the proper angle it is shellaced in, and the detent is then 
planted on the frame. At first sight it would appear that the gold 
spring might fitly be stamped out by a machine, but it has to be so 
nicely adjusted to the dimensions of the detent, which may alter in 
course of completion, that nothing would be gained by the attempt, 
and it would have to be weakened and polished the same as if it 
had been made by the old process. The final polishing of the 
detent is now proceeded with, oniy bear in mind that the pallet is 
in, and it would be exceedingly dangerous and inconvenient to fix 
it in a “grinding tool,” according to instructions given; besides 
which, I apprehend that such a tool would only polish up to a sharp 
edge, whereas the beauty of finished steel work consists in every 
edge and corner being nicely taken off. It may be saijl that I am 
harping on trifles; but 1 would reply, as a celebrated sculptor is 
reported to have done, viz., that trifles constituted perfection, and 
that perfection is no trifle. The detent being weakened according 
to the judgment of the operator and the gold spring screwed on, 
is now ready for final adjustment, and this leads up to thp topic of 
the general examination of the escapement, which has remained so 
long in abeyance. 

“ It is first desirable to ascertain that the scape wheel teeth are 
perfectly free of the escape cock, and especially that the part which 
is turned out for the cogs is not only free of them, but also of the 
inside of the rim of the wheel, this last being a very insidious fault. 
Then see that the pallet in the large roller is safely free of each tooth, 
both top and bottom, and also that the roller itself is quite free of 
the horseshoe banking. Take out the escape wheel and balance and 
put the detent in by itself, in order to ascertain that the gold spring 
is safely free of the banking screw, as many failures, arise from this 
cause. Put the balance in, with only the small roller on, and see if 
the pallet is safely free of the end of the horn, and then replace the 
large roller to make sure that it is free of the top side of the gold 
spring. The end of the horn is supposed to point exactly to tjie 
jewel hole; if it does not it must be bent. After the detent is weak¬ 
ened it is “set on,” in order to give it a spring toward the wheel, to 
make its return action safe; when the banking is off the pallet should 
just rest against the rim of the wheel. The action of the pallet in the 
small roller on the end of the discharging spring is termed ‘ the lift;’ 
it should just move it sufficiently to allow the escape tooth to pass 
the pallet in the detent and no more; if there is too much lift, 
another tooth would come on before the detent had returned to its 
proper position. 

It is most important that a chronometer should be perfectly in 
beat, otherwise it is certain to stop; the pallet in the small roller 
should just rest against the side of the gold spring, which is farthest 
from the wheel when the balance is at rest. On being gently moved 
to the left, so as to pass the gold spring and released, the tooth of 
the escape wheel should immediately fall on the impulse pallet in the 
large roller, and the balance is moved round to the right, ‘ lifting ’ the 
detent and allowing the escape tooth to pass on. Immediately the 
next tooth falls on the locking pallet, the balance should be stopped, 
and, if the beat is correct, it will go on again on being released. 

The chronometer escapement is peculiar in requiring no oil except, 
of course, to the pivots; and owing to the various parts being mov¬ 
able, it is capable of very delicate adjustment. In the olden time the 
springer and the escapement maker were one and the same person; 
but this necessarily limited production, and division of labor brought 
some workmen into the field who really understood no more about the 
principles of an escapement than machines, and the failure of many 
chronometers to give satisfaction has been a principal cause of their 
being regarded with apprehension by retailers. So long, however, as 
marine chronometers are used at sea the pocket chronometer will 
retain its position in the wealthy public; and it behooves all well- 
wishers of the art and science of horology not to degrade it by lower¬ 


ing the standard of excellence of workmanship, which has hitherto 
been one of its leading characteristics. 


Why Diamonds Sparkle. 

VERY one knows that a diamond sparkles, but few can 
tell why it does so more than other stones of the 
same color. This depends on three or four causes ) 
and unless these conditions come together, you could 
not have the sparkle of the diamond, and these causes 
come together in no other stone. First, light passing through it, is 
dispersed but little ; in glass, the loss is only 0.32, and in the diamond 
0.38 ; thus, nearly all the light that falls on it passes through it. 
Next, it has a greater refractive power than any other substance, and 
nearly double that of glass. It is this refractive power that enables 
a diamond to be seen so much more, or in a wider space, than any 
other stone ; as, if there was no refraction you would only see a ray 
of light when just opposite or at right angles to that light; as it is 
nmv, the ray enters the stone, and is then refracted at a great angle ; 
and now comes the third great reason for the brilliancy of this stone. 
If it were a crystal of quartz, or of glass, in these, half of the light 
would pass through the back, and so far be lost as to effect ; but in 
the diamond all the light is reflected from the back of the stone that 
falls on it at any angle of incidence greater than 24.13 ; artificial 
stones only reflect half this light. And thus a ray of light is seen at 
one side of a room that entered from the other side ot it. If sun 
light is allowed to fall on a diamond, and the stone is placed over 
white paper, there will be a dark shadow to a much greater degree 
than as if you put a piece of glass of the same form. For these 
three reasons, next sunlight, a ballroom lighted with candles is so 
much better for the effect on stones, than a few large lamps ; and I 
should think the eclectric light the worst of all, as the light comes in 
one direction. 


A Few Rules to be Remembered in Timing. 

IMING in the temperatures is facilitated by remember¬ 
ing various fundamental rules and adopting customs, 
a few of which are : 

Do not lose time and work by trying to time in 
the temperatures a watch which contains one of the 


facturer has simply tried to give the watch an appearance of good 
quality, to which it has not the slightest claim. It is useless to 
expect a satisfactory rate from a balance which is not true or cannot 
be made true; in which brass and steel are unequally divided in 
different places of the rim ; which has badly chosen proportions, 
for instance, a narrow and thick rim and small light screws. Any 
labor expended upon such a watch may before attempting it, be 
regarded as wasted, and it would be far better if such a balance had 
never been cut up at all by the manufacturer. 

It is labor wasted to attempt to time a watch with a balance which 
is not spring hard. Such balances are apt to bend on the least pro¬ 
vocation and are inferior to those without compensation. 

It is a fatal defect, and at the same time one that has caused many 
a careful watchmaker trouble and vexation, for a balance to have a 
thin rim furnished with screws proportionately heavy, especially if 
the rim is not thoroughly spring hard. Centrifugal force will in the 
larger vibrations exert its presence in a peculiar manner by bending 
upward and outward the free balance e nds, which in this manner 
perform vibratory motions of their own. This occurs only in the 
larger balance vibrations, but not in the'medium and smaller, and it 
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is utterly impossible to closely time a watch with such a balance. 

1 he screws which serve for compensation, and which, in order to 
distinguish them from the four quarter screws, are called the weight 
:r end have a tapering point, in order 


screws, and n 


1 their in 


yellow, red or green, as jasper, chrysopras, etc., or whether it is 
banded with lighter or darker layers, like the agate, onyx, Cornelia, 
etc. The greater number of chalcedonies, doubtless, owe their origin 
o the agency of w>'" - • 


facilitate their being screwed in. They must be screwed in fi™i. '° . 6 agency of water > since this > especially at higher temperature 

' » ^e shoulder, and to prevent the throwing of the balance S “ Capab,e ° f disso,vi "S P^ipal constituent 

be rounded off. Never loosen one of these screws i ;“ d ° f depOS ' t,ng il a 8 ain under "°™al 

conditions, the color, however, has apparently been produced by 
the operation of metallic oxides, under the action of heat. 


the shoulder 

m order to establish the equipoise of the balance. The continual 
small concussions which the balance experiences in 
when worn, are apt to cause the screws, which 


wnen worn, are apt to cause the screws, which sit no longer firmly in Chemistry can imitate the process, which simply is to produce the 
place, to loosen gradu illy, until they finally fall out. Before attempt- C , Udy ° f develop the latent color of the jewel without heating. The 

iner to time a watrh ^- - • celebrated precious chalcedonies of India were manufactured from 

the cloudy brown stones by heating them in a layer of camel or cow 
“ which operation too high a temperature could be 


watch, therefore, see that these screws sit firmly, 
that the screw slits are clean. If there is an accumulation 
“ ;, the equipoise of the balance will be destroyed as soon 


as the watch is cleaned. 

A compensation balance requires more room, both outside and 
than a solid balance, because its diameter is constantly changing 


manure, ii 

fully avoided. A heat capable of charring wood produces here the 
same process which takes place in the burning of bricks; the 
yellowish-brown hydroxide of iron is charged into the red peroxide, 


both directions with the temperature. Examine, therefore, whether '' ,bereby the beauty of the color of the stone is largely enhanced. In 
this space is present, else it may happen that a watch, the balance f , stein > ln German y. the main seat of the manufacture of these 
whose scape pinion stands J ewels ’ the same method is resorted to, and the temperature of the 


bridge of which is turned 


;° close to the balance may stop during a cold night, and the 


furnace is carefully watched. The 


will have great trouble, after having taken it into the warm workshop generally turn white by the heat, 
to find the source of the trouble, which has really ceased stone is des,ro '"‘ H ,w 


(-impregnated chalcedonies 
the texture of the transparent 




s necessary w 


watch, and still more so with 


destroyed by the heat. The snow-white bands of 
which make it peculiarly suitable for 


-- ---- w «vi lii a - - - -- cutting, are mostly 

movement, which has been tested in cold ; it should not be brought a ways P roduced artificially in this manner, the color of the darker 
suddenly into a heated room. Such a movement should be inclosed lay f rs bem S developed in a handsomely contrasting manner with the 

- v... •- . . . ... w hite color of the adjoining layer. 

Art goes still farther, however, and introduces the colors into the 
stone, and thereby it is capable of producing far greater effects than 
nature. The pigment must be in such a condition that it can be 
precipitated by heat or chemical effects. If a gray chalcedony is to 


suddenly into a heated room. Such a movement should be inclosed 
a box, which is not to be opened until the metal has assumed 
about the degree of temperature of the room. It is well known that 
cold bodies, when introduced into a warm room, will be covered with 
moisture, and in consequence of such a careless treatment, many a 
valuable timing has been ruined by the rusting of the balance spring, 


without taking 
the movement. 

In conclusion, we would add 


account the formation of rust on other parts of be converted into a precious one, it is to be dipped into a solution of 
nitrate of iron, which is prepared by dissolving old nails in dilute 
acid. Red peroxide of iron is formed by the effect of the heat, 


le word of advice to the timer. If 


he desires to obtain a close timing—a timing that will be satisfactory and the arisin S color is light or dark, according to the quality of the 
to everybody, it is indispensably necessary that he also corrects st> l ut i° n absorbed by it. The more transparent the stone, the longer 


errors the results of which apparently have no immediate effect upon “ ,u “‘ “ 
the rate. To this pertains especially an undue quantity of shake of layers > 
the escapement parts, especially the balance. These parts are t< 
frequently slighted. The timer thinks perhaps that it may be 
matter of no concern for a well equipoised balance with well rounded 


in the solution, and if it contains unequally transparent 
qually tinted bands will be obtained. Black onyxes, that 
-■stones possessing alternating black and white bands, are always 


artificial. 

The coloring substance 


. . , .. , • * - ----s .•»»»»« .9 coal, which is introduced in a colorless 

pivots, whether its point of support, that is, the effective part of the solution, and produced by heat or sulphuric acid. According to the 
jewel hole, lies closer to or farther away from the end of its pivot. Oriental, which is also the oldest, method, the stones are first boiled 

He forgets, however, i. That even with the best watch he is dealing - " 

only with the imperfect work of human hands, and that what a con¬ 
scientious workman calls round, is not mathematically round, but 
only so far that an irregularity cannot be 
senses. 2 .—That in timing even the mos 
noticeable differences. When, for instance, 

be in a good watch, the space between the cap jewel and the jewel 
hole is vsry small, when the jewel hole, that is its effective part is 

thin and well rounded off, a trifling excess of endshake can produ’ce ral color, as it resists longer the influence of nitric acid a quality 

sarirXTsrKsy'jffis arjrssr ^**^*r~* ~ h -w* «*» —S* ? 

stances a regular rate of the watch is out of the question. 

Finally remember, good watches can be timed very closely but 
they want to be treated well and with all the due care, otherwise 
they will often be excelled by medium and low grade watches 


honey or oil, at repeated times, for weeks, and then heated to „ 
temperature which chars the organic substance in the pores of the 

v -, — stone, and produces black or brown, according to the quantity 

regularity cannot be perceived by our coarse absorbed. The deepest and most durable black is produced in this 
timing even the most trifling defects produce manner; but since the stone is very prone to crack, whereby it is 
it should invariably ruined, Europeans prefer to effect the carbonization’ by means of 
—a *•— : — 1 sulphuric acid. 

The Oriental black was, for a long time, considered to be a 


Artificial Coloring of Chalcedony. 


The yellowish-brown, orange and lemon tints of the chalcedony, 
are artificial, and may be produced by methods that are analogous 
to those above described. The lemon-yellow colors are produced by 
permitting hydrochloric acid to operate upon the almost transparent 
stone, which, in a natural way, has absorbed a small quantity of 
sesquioxide of iron, and the other two by dipping the stone in a neu¬ 
tral solution of nitrate of iron, and exposing it afterward to the 
sunlight. 

fnr Aim ci , , . ' . - The pale g rten color of the chrysopras may, in a transparent chal- 

stones. Only after it receives a hand- cedony, be originated by a bath which has been saturated with nitrate 
of nickel; it is worthy of remark that this color is not produced best 
by the chemically-pure nickel salt, but by that which still contains a 


HE ORDINARY chalcedony, says the Central Anzeigcr, 
is a white, almost transparent stone ; in antiquity it 
was used for lance and arrow heads, and in modern 
times for flint stones. Only after it receives 
some color by metallic oxides, especially ir„„, „ „ 
raised to the rank of a jewel, whether this be a single color, brown, 
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„„ce of cobalt. It is necessary to submit the stone for three or four 
weeks to the action of the bath. 

A blue color is more easily produced, but it is not durable. The 
pigment is Prussian blue, which is precipitated in the pores of the 
stone by causing ferrocyanide of potash to operate upon sesquioxide 
which was already introduced into the stone by the above-indicated 
method for producing red. A still better effect is produced by first 
dipping the stone in a bath of ferrocyanide of potash, and after that 
a solution of sesquioxide of iron. 


T HE recognition that has reached us of the plates of monograms 
we have been furnishing with each number of The Circular, 
beginning with the February number, is conclusive proof that we 
made no mistake when we concluded that such a series of initials was 
was desired by the trade. Our offer to supply the back numbers to 
all persons subscribing to The Circular during the month of April 
was responded to by hundreds, so many more than we had anticipated 
that the extra supply of Circulars we had provided is well nigh 
exhausted. We have the plates of the monograms, however, and can 
furnish these in any quantity desired. We can, therefore, offer these 
monograms as a prise to each new subscriber, and every dealer send¬ 
ing us $2 for a year's subscription to The Circular will be furnished 
in addition to the journal, a full set of the monogram plates that 
have been printed previous to the commencement of his subscription. 
No such publication has ever been made by any trade paper 
heretofore. 


''PHE Metropolitan Museum of Art, of this city, is rapidly taking 
1 ra 


one of the best schools of instruction in this country for art students. 
Miss Wolfe also left a liberal bequest to Grace Church and to several 
religious and charitable institutions. She was one of New York s 
, most charitable citizens during her life, and yet so unostentatious in 
her giving that her name was scarcely known outside of her own 
circle of relatives and friends, but now that her death has occurred, 
her benefactions are becoming known. The bulk of her immense 
estate goes to the Lorillard family, her mother having been one of 
that family, and to her father's relatives, seventeen persons sharing it. 


1 T SEEMS to be conceded that the present legislature will not 
1 pass any laws adversely affecting charitable and benevolent 
societies, and, consequently, there is little apprehension that the 
affairs of the Jewelers’ League will be interfered with. The Baker 
bill, as originally submitted, would have worked great hardships to 
many benevolent associations under the plea of controlling the spec¬ 
ulative assessment companies, but the opposition it aroused caused 
the acceptance of certain amendments exempting the benevolent and 
fraternal societies from its operations. The hostility of the assess¬ 
ment societies to any legislation, however, has been so great, that it 
is not probable that the Baker bill can be passed, even in its emas¬ 
culated form. 


HE Metropolitan muieuni m mi, » ... 

rank among the great museums of the world for the variety and 
richness of the art treasures contained within its walls We have at 
various times pointed out the features connected with it of special 
attraction to all workers in the precious metals, as contained -in the 
Cesnoia collection, the Russian reproductions of the elegant works in 
gold and silver found in the Russian museums, etc., and it gives ns 
pleasure to record the fact that within the past six years the Museum 
has received bequests amounting to several millions of dollars, which 
has enabled it to wipe out a large debt and to increase its property 
threefold. During the last three months it has received gifts and 
bequests exceeding Si,000,000 in value. The finest painting in the 
Stewart collection,Rosa Bonheur's “Horse Fair,” was purchased by Mr. 
Vanderbilt and presented to the Museum, while Mr. Seney s valuable 
contributions were numerous and attractive. But the most liberal dona¬ 
tion comes from a woman. Miss Catharine Lorillard Wolfe, whose death 
occurred last month. Miss Wolfe owned an estate valued at from 
Si 5 000,000 to $20,000,000. During her life she had been noted for 
her grand and noble philanthropy, her donations to public chanties 
and private institutions for the poor and needy having reached many 
thousands of dollars annually. At her death it was found that she 
had left her rare and valuable collection of pictures to the Museum, 
and $200,000 for a fund to establish a gallery to be known by her 
name. There are over two hundred paintings in the collection, 
selected with rare taste and judgment, she being a connoisseur in art, 
and it is affirmed by competent judges that it is the finest private col¬ 
lection in the city. Within six months this collection is to be trans¬ 
ferred to the Mufm and thrown open to the public, and with the 
attractions alread° be seen there, will make this popular institution 


T HIS is a year of jubilees. Queen Victoria celebrates, with the 
aid of her dutiful subjects, the fiftieth anniversary of her acces¬ 
sion to the throne, and Pope Leo XIII. celebrates the fiftieth anni¬ 
versary of his entrance upon his priestly duties. This latter jubilee 
will be remarkable from the fact that Catholics in all parts of the 
world will contribute to make it memorable, while most of the rulers 
of nations, Catholic and Protestant, will embrace this occasion to 
testify their respect for the present Pope, who is conceded to be one 
of the wisest that has ever ruled over the spiritual and temporal wel¬ 
fare of the many millions who profess the Catholic faith. The day 
of the ceremony is now fixed for the 31st of next December. There 
will be an exhibition opened in the gardens of the Vatican on the 
first of January, 1888, of the objects of aft sent to the Holy Father 
in honor of the occasion. Anything intended for a present to the 
pontiff must be sent to Rome before October 31, so that it can be 
properly classified. All the Archbishops and Bishops throughout the 
world have been invited to be present at Rome during the festivities. 
The dome of St. Peter's will be illuminated three nights previous to 
the jubilee day. This will be the first occasion on which this has 
been done since 1870. It is said that every parish, however small, 
throughout the world will be represented in this jubilee. All the 
crowned royalties in Europe will send presents. Queen Victoria 
will send the Pope a copy of the Vulgate richly bound. The Empress 
of China has officially announced her intention of sending some mar¬ 
velous specimens of Chinese embroidery. The Emperor of Germany's 
gift is to be a chalice of pure gold adorned with immense diamonds, 
one for every member of his family. The Queen Regent of Spain 
has sent a ring, one brilliant alone of which is valued at $15,000. 
The Portuguese sovereigns likewise send rich presents, that of Queen 
Dona Maria Pia, who is the sister of King Humbert, being an altar 
cloth worked by herself. The President of the French Republic has 
already sent two immense Sevres vases. The French Archbishops 
and Bishops are bestirring themselves to send gifts worthy of the 
occasion. The Archdiocese of Lyons sends a satin chasuble embroid¬ 
ered with gold, bearing the arms of the Pope and of the city of Lyons. 
The monks of Lerins have prepared a volume of marvelous illumina¬ 
tions magnificently bound in velvet. The Archdiocese of Pans has 
decided to present a tiara of gold ornamented with diamonds, sap¬ 
phires and rubies. It is the work of the eminent artist, Froment 
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Meunce. The German Catholics will send the Pope a collection of 
all literary and scientific works published in Germany under his 
reign, expressly bound for his acceptance. The entire *erie- will 
consist of over twenty thousand volumes. The exhibition will be 
well worth seeing, as it will consist of an incredible number of things. 
The Sultan s offerng to the Pope is a ring valued at 2 5 o,ooof. The 
Italian Government has announced that the jubilee offerings for the 
Pope will be allowed to pass the frontier without being opened, and 
will be delivered at the Vatican free of all customs duties 
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COME of the failures that have occurred of late, wherein preferred 
, , T S ha , Ve managed to absorb P re «y much all the insolvents’ 
estate to the exclusion of the merchandise creditors, indicates that 

l C , Tu ™T haVC bee " exceedin g'y d «elict in looking 
l er h “ tatUS ° f . the,r debtor - or tha ‘ he must have terribly misrep 
resented his condition when making his purchases. In the case of 
Clapp & Davies of Chicago, it is scarcely probable that their credit 

That o th V % r? high had “ beCn ge " erally known in ,he trad e 

that on the first of January last they owed, in addition to $.80000 
for merchandise, $80,000 ,0 W. B. Clapp, which was fully secured 
and various other sums for borrowed money, which were also secured 
If it had been understood that these claims had to be provided for 
before the merchandise creditors could hope to secure their claim* 
it is not probable that so many goods would have found their way to 
the store of Clapp & Davies. That the firm, under the circumstances, 
had unlimited credit, affords another illustration of the reckless man 
ner in which credit is extended in the jewelry trade. We do not 
desire to comment on this failure in particular, at the present time 
but simply refer to it to show that there is something radically wrong 
m any system of credits that renders it possible for any one to buv 
goods freely when his entire estate is pledged to secure preferred 
creditors, and even the latest purchases may be absorbed in liquidat- 
;ng the preferred claims. Elsewhere we print a statement submitted 
to the press by Mr. Davies three days after the failure of his firm was 
announced. It will be noted that he holds out the hope that the 
creditors may realize as much as 4 o per cent, of their indebtedness, 
but this can be taken with such allowance as should be awarded to 
the sanguine temperament of an interested party. It will also be 
noted that he says that the firm had been paying Mr. Clapp one per 

** 'a'?* ° f h " $8 °’° 00 ’ the ° f ^Lt b i 

th^r b d ° n, " e “T 1 e " ‘° S,X per cent - per annum - A business 
hat has to pay such rates for money ought to have other resources 
than the very moderate profits to be derived from the jewelry busi- 
ness. This is only one among many cases where the trade has gone 
along for years giving unlimited credit without intelligent inquiry as 
to the financial condition of those asking it. Its lessons will probably 
be heeded no more than have hundreds of others that have 
preceded it. 


be made any lime afier 13 o clock noon on said Saturday, and notice 01 protest or 
dishonor thereof may be given on the next succe«ling secular or busing dav 
And provided, further, .hat when any person shall on any Saturday receive for 
convenor, any check, bill of exchange or promissory note, such person shall not be 
deemed guilty of an, neglect or omission of duly, nor incur any liability in pre . 

nting for payment or acceptance, or collecting such check, bill of exchange or 
promissory note on that day. And provided, further, that in construing this seT 
"on Saturday until l* o'clock noon Ml led armed a secular or business day? 

For several years the jewelry trade has been in the habit of closing 
its places of business at one p. m. on Saturdays, and has found a 
benefit in so doing. The employees have found relief and relaxation 
from their business cares, and returned to their duties on Monday 
morning refreshed and better fitted for their work. The passage of 
the law will merely tend to make the practice more general? and 
secure to many privileges that their employers could not give unless 
the practice was general, including their competitors as well as 
themselves. 


TT IS confidently expected that the legislature will, before adjourn- 
\ . ment > P ass the Saturday half-holiday bill, and thus give the force 
of aw to the practice of closing business places on Saturdays at one 
o clock, that has been in vogue so generally during the past few years. 
The objectors to legalizing this practice, which came near to defeat 
ingthe measure, rested with the banks, which could not afford to 
take the chances of invalidating financial paper that might become 
due on Saturday, and that could not, under the law, be protested 
e ore three o clock. The following amendment was prepared and 
accepted by the representatives of the banks, and will be incorporated 
in the law should the bill pass. We print it entire for the informa¬ 
tion of our readers who are likely to be affected by it. 

All bills, checks and notes otherwise presentable for acceptance or payment 
on any of the said days shall be deemed lobe payable, and be presentable for 


U/E HAVE frequently shown in these columns that a patent 
VV conveys to its owner little besides the right to engage in end¬ 
less litigation to maintain its validity. A patent is little more than a 
certificate issued by the government to the effect that the patentee 
claims to have devised something new and valuable, but it in no wise 
afTords him any protection for such claims. We contend that a 
patent should be held in any United States Court to be a primesfacia 
evidence that the owner of it has property rights covered by it for 
which he is entitled to protection, and that the burden of proof 
against its validity should rest with those who infringe upon it. It 
should also be sufficient to warrant any court of competent jurisdic¬ 
tion in issuing an injunction to restrain all persons who may be 
alleged to be infringing upon the rights of the owner. Under the 
present condition of the law, the issuing of a patent is virtually 
announcing to the world that the owner of it has something worth 
stealing, and the theft of it can only be prevented by the owner incur¬ 
ring heavy legal expenses and a long litigation, the infringer, mean¬ 
time, having equal advantages with the inventor in selling the 
invention. Comparatively few owners of patents are willing to go to 
the trouble and expense of defending their rights, so that it has come 
to be a common thing for an infringer to go entirely unpunished. It 
is, no doubt, true that many patents are issued that never should be, 
the idea presented by the inventor lacking originality or being but 
an adaptation of the ideas of another, but under the law it is not the 
province of the Patent Office to guarantee the rights of the inventor, 
but simply to certify that he has something novel. Here is where this 
law is at fault, and tends to cheapen the work of its own agents in 
the Patent Office. While it can hardly be expected that the govern¬ 
ment officials shall pass judicially upon the validity of all patents, 
they are expected, by reason of their being experts, not to issue a 
patent that has not some claim to originality. In a recent case in this 
city, the court held that the patent upon which suit was brought was not 
a valid one, because the idea forming the basis of the application was 
not new or patentable. The case was that of Paillard vs. Jacot & Son. 
The plaintiff had patented an improvement in music boxes, consisting 
of an interchangeable cylinder spring; the same principle having been 
adopted by Jacot & Son, suit was brought against them for damages. 
On trial the defendants claimed that the patent issued to Paillard was 
invalid, because the improvement it was intended to cover was not 
patentable, the cylinder spring being already in common use. The court 
took this view of the case and gave a decision in favor of the defend¬ 
ants. Mr. Paillard gave notice of appeal from tie decision and will 
carry the case up. Without expressing any opirion as to the merits 
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of this particular case, we cite it as sustaining the assertion that we 
have so often made, that a patent is only a sort of a government per- 
) its owner to engage in litigation. It does not protect him in 
any rights until after the courts shall have declared it to be a valid 
Eatent. This is an old grievance of inventors, and the wonder is 
that they have not before this secured amendments to the patent 
Ians that would give them the protection they desire. 


'HE recent wholesale arrest of employees on the Pan Handle rail¬ 
road for a series of robberies that they have been engaged in 
many months past, has shown how little protection shippers of 
freight really have for goods in transit. Some seventy persons 
employed by the railroad in charge of freight trains have been 
arrested at different points along the line, and it is claimed that out 
of the sixty or more freight train crews, there was not one that did 
not include some thieves among its numbers. Their plan was to 
break into the cars while the train was on its western trip, some con¬ 
federate watching the loading of the cars and pointing out which ones 
to break into. Goods of every description were stolen, and the most 
[incongruous lot of them were found in premises occupied by the 
prisoners. There was a perfect understanding among the different 
crews, and the proceeds of their robberies were divided among them, 
the leaders and outsiders who directed their movements and disposed 
of the goods getting their share. The investigation showed that pawn 
shops had been established at Pittsburg and other points where the 
stolen goods were received and disposed of. These pawnbrokers 
found a market for everything, even household furniture and other 
bulky articles constituting part of the plunder. This is the most 
extensive conspiracy for purposes of robbery that has ever been dis¬ 
covered in this country, and a large number of detectives were 
engaged upon it for months before they secured sufficient evidence 
upon which to make the arrests. Then, at an hour agreed upon, all 
the freight trains on the road were side-tracked at points indicated, 
and, when the crews were taken into custody, in almost every instance 
proofs of their guilt were found in the cabooses occupied by them on 
the trains. It has generally been recognised that pawn shops in gen¬ 
eral were subject to suspicion, but their connection with these train 
robberies show that the resources of the pawnbrokers for disposing 
of stolen property has been underestimated. The laws relating to 
their business might be made considerably more stringent with 
advantage to the public. 


M UCH prominence has been given to the announcement that the 
French crown jewels are to be sold during the present month, 
commencing on the 12th inst. It is stated that some buyers for 
American houses have gone abroad with a special view to be present 
at this sale and to bring home some of the choicest of these gems. 
It is reported that in the sale there will be about fifteen hundred 
diamonds of various sizes, shapes, kinds and qualities, and nearly as 
many other precious stones of other varieties. Many of the jewels 
possess historic associations that are deemed to enhance their value, 
but the probability is that they will be sold for their value as gems, 
regardless of their history. This will be the case if the bidding rests 
exclusively with merchants who buy to sell again, but should a few 
wealthy collectors be on the ground, they may be willing to pay more 
for sentiment than for actual value, and so run up prices on some of 
the most desirable gems. However, it is hardly probable that Amer¬ 
ican buyers will be left entirely in the lurch if they see anything they 


The following list of patents relating to the jewelry interests, granted by the U. 

S. Patent Office during the past month, is specially reported to The Jewelers’ 
Circular by Franklin H. Hough, Solicitor of American and Foreign Patents. 
925 F Street, N. W„ rear U. S. Patent Office, Washington, P. C. Copies of 

Issue of March //, 1887. 

359,320—Breastpins, Pin Tongue for. J. E. Hasler, New York, 
N. Y., and A. F. Haberl, Denver, Col. 

359,397—Watch Case Pendant. E. F. Margot, Boston, Mass. 

359>3 2 3—Watch Pinion Cutting Machine. E. A. Marsh, Newton, 
Mass. 

Issue of March 22, 1887. 

359,983—Clock, Alarm. A. Runge, Dresden, Saxony, Germany. 

359,980—Clock and Watch .Balances, Manufacture of. L. Murray, 
Assignor of one-half to E. Howard Watch and Clock Co., of Boston, 
Mass. 

359,830—Clock, Pneumatic. R. C. Wittmann, East New York, 
N. Y., Assignor to Himself and A. F. Bemsee, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

359,799—Clock System. C. A. Mayrhofer, Vienna, Austria- 
Hungary. 

359,885—Watch Case. D. O’Harra, Assignor to American Wal¬ 
tham Watch Company, Boston, Mass. 

359j 94 6_Watch Movement Box. A. Trailer, Assignor to Rockford 
Watch Company, Rockford, Ill. 

359,834—Watch, Stem Winding and Setting. B. R. Baughen, 
Burlington, Iowa. 

Issue of March 29, 1887. 

360,346—Clock, Alarm. A. B. Hawley, Detroit, Mich. 

360,338—Clock, Burglar Alarm. C. E. Burnham, White Plains, 
N. Y. 

330,078—Clock, Primary Electric. J. J. Abell and C. B. Gifford, 
Colesburg, Ky. 

360,092—Clock, Secondary Electric. W. B. Harvey, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

360,395—Ear Ring. E. A. Stratt, Jersey City, N. Y. 

360,234—Watch Balances and Hair Springs, Teasing and Grading 
E. Marsh, J. Logan and D. H. Church, Waltham, Mass. 

360,105—Watch Case. C. F. Morrill, Boston, Mass. 

Issue of April 5, 1887. 

360,725—Clock, Calendar. H. S. Prentiss, New York, N. Y. 

360,481—Clock Mechanism. P. G. Puttemaans, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

360.416— Jewels, Tool for Setting. S. T. J. Byam, New Haven, 
Conn. 

360,648—Mainsprings, Device for Letting Down. C. Bickford, 
Boston. 

360.475— Watch. A. H. Potter, Geneva, Switzerland. 

360,019—Watch. A. H. Potter, Geneva, Switzerland. 

360.477— Watch Case and Movable Plate Combined. A. H. Pot¬ 
ter, Geneva, Switzerland. 

360.478- ^Watch Case Pendant and Center. A. H. Potter, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

360,474—Watch Escapement. A. H. Potter, Geneva, Switzerland. 

360.476— Watch Plates and Cases, Manufacturing. A. H. Potter, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

360,818—Watch Movements, etc. A. H. Potter, Geneva, Swit¬ 
zerland. 

(All of Mr. Potter’s patents above mentioned are assigned to the 
New Haven Watch Company, of New Jersey). 

360,641—Watch for the Blind. S. F. Adam, Middletown, Conn. 

360,563—Watch Key. G. S. and W. W. Conover, Georgetown, 
Canada. 

360.416— Watch, Stem Winding and Setting. S. T. J. Byam, 
New Haven. 

360,777—Watch, Stop. H. A. Lugrin, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

360,828—Watch, Stop. G. B. St. John, Boston, Mass. 

360,658—Watches, Adjusting the Hair Springs of. L. R. Kauff¬ 
man, Lexington, Mo. 
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A Lady’s Rambles Among the Jewelers. 


The penitential season brought the usual lull to retail dealers, but 
with Eastertide came evidences of a revival of trade. There was a 
very general observance of the joyous season among our up-town 
firms, the show windows of leading houses being, in many instances, 
refurnished with quite new goods, among which appeared, very 
naturally, some things especially appropriate for Easter. Numbered 
with the latter were the usual stock of Pasche eggs of gold or silver, 
brooches and scarf pins in form of lilies or simulating birds’ nests in 
' gold wire, and birds in colored enamel. Then there were little gold 
baskets filled with eggs, represented by pearls, and there were also 
prayer books and hymnals in the new-shaded leathers, with gold and 
silver mountings. Beautiful little bon-bon boxes in precious metals 
also came to the front, as did silver jewel cases, enameled in pictures 
of Easter subjects. 


A feature of many of the show windows was the diversity of 
articles exhibited, articles that are all the while growing in favor and 
which add alike to the attractiveness and profit of the jewelers’stores. 
New Easter parasols with long silver handles were unfurled, and 
arranged as a background to silver candelabra that flanked the sides 
. of windows, in the center of which appeared choice specimens of 
bric-i-brac. A neighboring window would, perhaps, exhibit a back¬ 
ground of elegant fans, while well to the front would come new ideas 
in jewelry for spring and summer wear. Canes, riding and driv ng 
whips with decorated handles, were stationed as sentinels in another 
window over an elaborate tea set in old English pattern. Show 
windows that attracted unusual attention were draped with white 
velvet, which .material formed, the background for new importations 
in way of necklaces, brooches and bracelets, and for the harmonious 
grouping of fine jewelry set with fancy gems. 


Everywhere is seen new evidences of the craze for novelties in 
stones, both precious and semi-precious. Stones that have been lost 
sight of in the society world are again recalled, a notable instance 
being the revival of the opal. As is usual with most revivals, Queen 
Victoria has the credit of this one. However this may be, nobody 
cares, since the fact remains that the opal has come to stay. Another 
stone, for a long time out of fashion in what is known as “ polite 
society,” and fine specimens of which are again seen, is the garnet. 
This stqne contributes in its better specimens some exceedingly fine 
and rare colors, and it is these of which we write. A fact our grand¬ 
mothers appreciated in relation to the garnet, by the by, our modem 
belles have, some of them, awakened to, viz., that garnets make the 
skin appear white and are consequently becoming. The topaz is 
another stone just now much prized in its choicer colors. 


monds. An unusual combination seen was a ring with overlapping 
ends, showing in one an opal and in the other a sapphir -Us are 
sometimes combined with turquoises, the usual and • r,p ro . -iate 
association being, however, opals and diamonds. 


I here appears no diminution in the demand for pearls, and es| 
cially colored pearls. The number of really fine colored pearls 
stock in this city are a surprising development to many peop 
There are pearls of soft smoked gray, pearls of salmon tint, pin] 
pearls, black pearls and irridescent pearls. 


There remains no question about clusters being fashionable; 
sees cluster finger rings, ear rings, scarf pins and brooches. Th< 
favorite arrangement is a fine gem, such as a pearl, a ruby, an opal 
or sapphire in the center, with diamonds around it. Stylish ear rings, 
and ones much sought after by young ladies who can afford them] 
have ruby centers; indeed, the ruby is a favorite everywhere. It 
appears in finger rings alike for men and women. The former 
affecting of late a gold ring somewhat widened on the top and 
with three or more stones; usually a ruby and two diamonds appear,] 
and sometimes the combination consists of a ruby, diamond and 
sapphire. 


Ear rings continue to be made in a variety of styles. When 
gems are employed the favorite ear rings are solitaires and clusters. 
Many pretty designs have appeared in the all gold and silver 
rings. The popular patterns in brooches and scarf pins are repeated 
in ear rings. The little coil and knot patterns remain good; 
so do balls; and then there is a large line of flower patterns 
represented. 


White enamel jewelry, in flower and other patterns, promises 
be the “ correct style ” in jewelry to wear with summer dresses. This 
jewelry appears in both gold and silver, the effect being the same, 
the entire surface is covered by the white enamel. It comes ... 
brooches and fancy pins, also in cuff buttons. Much of it is all 
white, though in some of the flower pins appear tiny anthers 
diamond center. Occasionally one sees a white enamel flower with 
a thread of gold around the edge of the leaves, but, generally speak¬ 
ing, the most attractive pins are the all white ones. The daisy is a 
favorite; so is the double white violet. Very pretty bar pins seen 
are formed of three white daisies. Little cravat bows of white, with 
tiny dots or stripes of color, swell the list of white enamel jewelry. 


Under white jewelry come white onyx pins and ear rings. 
But to return to the opal. Bracelets of this changeful gem are Attractive specimens seen represented, in the brooches, a white lily, 
among the most attractive ornaments seen during the past month, or other single flower with a long stem and diamond center. Ear 

A beautiful one consisted of a row of fine opals set in a narrow band rings are also made to simulate a single flower, though some of the 
of gold, the spaces between the opals being filled in with small dia- white ones come in form of balls. 
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Bracelets are as fashionable as ever. Very beautiful are the 
bracelets on which appear a French enamel or miniature painting, 
surrounded by pearls or diamonds, and this mention leads to the 
statement that there is no falling off in the popularity of either the 
Limoge enamels or the miniature paintings. As a rule these are set 
in a framework of gold or silver in antique pattern, or else are 
encircled with diamonds or pearls. 


Our jewelers arc indebted to Mile. Bernhardt for a revival among 
our New York ladies, at least, of the girdle of “ye olden time." This 
accomplished actress wears in her remarkable impersonation of 
“Theodora” a series of girdles, in antique patterns, over the loosely 
draped gowns that are called for in the play. The flowing draperies, 
held in place by massive girdles, some of which almost touched the 
floor on one side, much increased the natural grace of Mile. Bern¬ 
hardt’s lithe figure. The effect is picturesque in the extreme, espe¬ 
cially in the gorgeous court robes that were embellished with a gold 
girdle, in an elaborately wrought pattern curiously set with colored 
stones. At least half a dozen ladies of fashion, on the opening night 
of Theodora,” conceived the idea of borrowing that conspicuous 
feature of the barbaric Byzantium queens’ customs, the girdle, as an 
accessory to their own new gowns. It was a long leap, all the way 
from A. D. 525-50 to 1887, but our modern beUes are courageous 
and they attempted it. It need hardly be told that the attempt 
proved successful. The first dealer to whom they hinted the desire 
for barbaric girdles listened, and presto! there appeared almost 
immediately a goodly assortment of silver ropes, and coils, and chains, 
and linked placques, from which to make selections. 


As vet the “Theodora girdles” are confined mostly to house wear 
with the loose fronted tea gowns, just now so fashionable, though 
Mrs. Grundy sees no valid reason why these should not be worn on 
the street. The tournure holds the girdle up near the waist line of 
the back, from whence it falls down to rest on one hip, escaping over 
the other somewhat, with its burden of attached viniagrette, tablet, 
etc, that in some instances nearly reach the floor. 


have appeared. Gold or tortoise shell pins are now surmounted by 
narrow comb-like tops, also tops resembling a diadem or crown. 


Speaker Husted is by no means the only man who revels in a 
numerous collection of scarf pins. Throughout the length and breadth 
of the land scarf pins are worn, and their employment is not confined 
to any one class. This very general patronage has created a demand, 
naturally, for a wide diversity of style and quality, and it is only fair 
to our manufacturers to state that the demand has been met in a 
manner that must rejoice the hearts of would-be purchasers. Many 
of the new scarf pins are exceedingly handsome in design and work¬ 
manship, and not a few are set with rare gems. These pins are not 
only ornamental, but, in many cases, symbolical, in instance of which 
may be mentioned the sword scarf pins with jeweled hilts, and 
masonic symbols wrought in enamel on their blades. Men of means 
who have a penchant for rare and novel stones, are wearing fine 
specimens of some colored gem, associated with small diamonds, in 
their scarf pins. Colored pearls are much affected for this purpose. 


Jubilee scarf-pins have found their way to this country in small 
numbers, and show sometimes a tiny crown of gold set with small 
gems, and sometimes the royal initials traced in diamond points. 
Scarf-pins are by no means confined to men’s wear ; they are more 
popular than ever with the fair sex, who use them for a just variety 
of purposes, such as pinning in the high collar of a dress, fastening 
a lace fichu or plastron in place, and in bonnet ribbons; in fact, 
wherever there appears a use for any sort of decorative pin. The 
patterns presented in these pins are legion ; flower designs remain 
popular, so do the old, old star, crescent, horseshoe, clover leaf, ball 
and knot designs. Then there are, of course, many quite new 
ideas, among which are the pins that show flat round heads edged 
with grain work ornamentation and having a diamond or pearl in 
the center. The jewellers say that the “ four-in-hand tie” has greatly 
increased their sale of scarf-pms among men. 


These girdles are quite massive, being sometimes large silver coils; 
at others, braided rope, chains or large flat placques linked togelher. 
A beautiful one seen was composed of a series of silver plates of 
peculiar shape and decorated with colored enamel. 


In this connection it may be as well to state that an impetus has 
also been given to hair ornaments and scarf pins that simulate a 
dagger in form. Some jewelers claim that this is due to the impres¬ 
sion made on some impressionable young women by the jeweled 
dagger worn in “ Theodora ” as a hair ornament, and with which the 
queen enacts her greatest tragic scene. However this may be, the 
dagger is numbered with present popular designs. 


There appears to be a lively competition between the brooch and 
the “combination pin,” as jewelers are now calling the short bar 
pin. These latter consist in a bar or scroll with a round or widened 
center piece, which produces a shortened effect to the ornaments. 
In each style there are a sufficient number of new patterns out to 
insure everybody's obtaining just what they require. Numbered 
with jubilee brooches are those made in copy of the brooches Queen 
Victoria presented to her royal bridesmaids when she was married. 
These are in the shape of a bird, the body of which is formed 
entirely of turquoises, the eyes of rubies, and the beak a diamond, 
while the claws are of gold resting on a fine pearl. Bridal presents 
given of late by the Queen, if Paris correspondents are to be accepted 
as authority, consist of some ornament, as a ring, brooch or bracelet 
set with opals, a stone her Majesty is said to greatly admire. 


J> % * » A NOVELTY which has appeared, both as a brooch and a pendant 

for a queen chain, consists in a five dollar gold piece that has been 
.. relieved of all the gold intervening between the head in the centre 

Ornamental hair pms have gained a widespread popularity, being and the stars around the edge of the piece, presenting a gold wheel 

aow an excellent selling article “ on the road.” The balls, coils, stars, or rim of stars with a medalion in the center, showing the head of a 

itc, } continue m favor, while many much more elaborate patterns woman. 
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A pretty conceit in a bar pin is that of a canoe with the bars 
resting in the oar-locks and a gold rope hanging over the bow of the 
boat. Little gold wish bones tipped with pearls contribute to the 
new stock of bar pins ; so does a gold parasol with a topaz ball for a 


Both flower and fly pins thrive. The long-stemmed flower pins 
bid fair to be very popular ornaments during the summer season. 
Their graceful stems admit of the long pins underneath which are 
so convenient for catching and holding masses of lace and other 
delicate fabrics, and this, by the way, was.the great secret of the 
old lace pin’s success. 


Watches for ladies use continue to run in small sizes, and dec¬ 
orated cases are in demand, with a tendency to Queen Anne, Louis 
the XIV, and other old styles of ornamentation. Some of the cases 
are irregular in form and some are made to imitate a shell. 


While several novelties in watch chains for ladies have appeared, 
the Queen continues to lead all other styles. The Queen’s con¬ 
tinued popularity, however, does not prevent an excellent patronage 
for the short vest chain. Watch chains for the most part show a 
finish and decoration that matches with the watch with which it is 
associated; hence there are chains in bright Roman and enamel 
finishes, as well as chains set with gems. 


A new Queen ball-pendant is composed of open scroll work in 
blue enamel, encircled by a band of diamonds. For mourning 
offers a similar ball in black enamel with a band of pearls around it. 


A number of Japanese dollars, also old Mexican dollars, have 
been made into lockets. They may be worn on a silver chain, or car¬ 
ried in the pocket as a piece for luck. It need hardly be told that 
the initiated know how to touch the spring that shifts one half of the 
piece so as to expose a hidden picture of he" or “ she,” as the case 
chances to be. 


The double chain divides favor among men with the fancy vest 
chain. Many are showing a preference for the red gold chains. 


With the increased demand for finer grades of jewelry has grown 
an increased demand for fine plush and leather cases. While leather 
cases are coming on apace—being now more popular than before in 
some years—the plush cases continue to attract a wide patmnage. 
Few fine goods are sold now in paper boxes ; small articles in silver 
ware, as well as jewelry, are put up in fine cases. The dealers say 
it pays, and as the manufacturers seem happy, there is every reason 
for believing that it does. 


The fancy for fine leather goods, with gold and silver mountings, 
continues ; indeed, so far as pocketbooks are concerned, it appears 
as if the rage had only just begun. Instead of the mountings get¬ 
ting more simple, they are more elaborate than ever, in some cases 
almost covering the book. The fashion of monograms is revived, 
and these are placed on pocketbooks, card cases and other objects, 
in addition to the usual mountings. These monograms are many of 
them very elaborate, and embrace the styles of Louis XIV. and Louis 
XV, the Renaissance and Florentin and Moderne periods. The 
monogram illustrations that began in the February number of The 
Circular have unquestionably given an impetus to the fashion of 
decorating again with monograms. It need hardly be told that orna¬ 
mental monograms are not confined to applied gold and silver deco¬ 
rations on portfolios, pocketbooks and other leather goods, but are 
to be seen on jewelry and silverware as well. The Circular’s 
monogram illustrations will render it an easy matter for every jeweler 
and silversmith in the land to fall in procession and follow New 
York styles in this direction. 


Lady readers will be interested to learn that the long narrow 
pocketbooks continue to be the fashionable ones ; also that monkey 
skin is just now ahead in leathers for making pocketbooks, chate¬ 
laine bags, card cases and the like, though pig skin, crocodile, etc., 
are still in fashion. The new shades in dress fabrics are represented 
in the new pocketbooks ; hence there is a prevalence of heliotrope 
and Bismarck hues. 


Numbered with noticeable revivals made during the past winter, 
and likely to remain a fashion for some time to come, is that of 
lorgnettes. Every well-dressed woman who makes any pretentions 
to style carries her lorgnette to the opera, the theatre, the concert- 
room as certainly as she carries a fan, a handkerchief or any other 
necessary accessary to the toilet. The lorg nette has grown rapidly 
in favor, doubtless, from the fact of the ease with which it is carried, 
as well as its furnishing a graceful toy to hold in the hand. Of course 
with the rage for these optical instruments, there are lorgnettes and 
lorgnettes, some very plain and substantial ones, boasting only of 
the best results of the optician’s skill; some valuable chiefly for 
their rich and elab'orate handles and frameworks, while there are 
some that combine perfect lenses set with the highest skill of the 


A good selling article is the garter. This very practical, and, in 
old days, never mentioned above a whisper, article, has become quite 
a feature in the show cases. It is no longer a secret that ladies wear 
garters, these being' numbered with popular presentation gifts for 
birthdays, weddings and other occasions. The garters are of colored 
silk elastic, or of fine.leather (usually the former) and fastened with 
gold or silver buckles and clasps. These buckles or clasps are 
variously decorated, the very newest style being perhaps a decora¬ 
tive monogram applied, etched or traced on with enamel. 


In silverware the forms continue for the most part low. The 
bright finish may be said to be the popular one, while old English 
and Louis XIV. forms prevail to a great extent. The fluted pattern 
is in favor. In plate ware the same forms and styles of decoration 
are offered as are seen in the sterling ware. 


Elsie Bee. 
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Trade Matters in Providence and Vicinity. 

To the Editor of the Jewelers' Circular: 

The manufacturers, like Micawber, are quietly waiting and hoping 
for something to turn up in the way of orders, but hope deferred 
maketh the heart sick, and they are beginning to ask each other if 
the business for the spring season is already over-, a few orders to the 
majority of the manufacturers would to-day be as welcome as 

“ The flowers that bloom in the spring," 

“ That breathe a promise of merry sunshine." 

But the sunshine which would radiate from their faces in compari¬ 
son would dazzle the midday sun in brightness, from the effects of 
being able to gather in a few of the aforesaid orders, if they were 
only able, by hook or crook, to do so. Unless the next few weeks 
should show a revival of trade, now that Lent is over and the pleas¬ 
ant days with azure skies have come, the business can be summed up 
as indifferent and unsatisfactory to the great majority of the manu¬ 
facturers located here, and at North, South, East and. at Attleboro 
proper; at the latter places the factories closed down on Wednesday 
night for the balance of the week, which speaks very little for busi¬ 
ness on hand. The season there has been very moderate so far, to 
say the least; after paying for dies and new tools with which to get 
out new goods and other necessary expenses, it is hard to figure 
where the mhnufacturer comes in for much of a margin on which to 
live, out of the small amount of business done so far this season, 
which would seem to be a good selection, for the reason why that 
more firms do not start in this branch of trade, as The Circular 
stated in the February number. The great competition in the man¬ 
ufacturing jewelry business of to-day, together with the small profits 
derived from it and the carrying of jobbers’ accounts from one to 
two years, does not make it a branch of trade to invite many new 
firms to commence in unless they have unlimited capital back of 
them, which is seldom the case. Several new firms who had the 
courage to commence have made an ignoble ending and passed into 
oblivion, the few customers that they sold while doing business have 
been gathered in by the other large concerns, left behind much in the 
same manner as an octopus gathers in what it feeds or preys on to 
sustain life. The majority of the factories in Providence are running 
to only light business; many of them are on short hours and employ¬ 
ing a reduced number of employees, others are on three days per 
week and eight hours per day. Some firms are working on stock in 
anticipation of being able to float the goods as orders are received 
for them, or possibly to carry them along for the fall business where 
the patterns remain salable, which happens in some cases where the 
designs are fine, but, as a general rule, patterns that one considers 
safe to make up ahead for stock, are just the ones you will not be 
able to sell, so that the manufacturer must use the best of good judg¬ 
ment in this regard or feel the effect financially. 

One of the abuses imposed on the manufacturer this season, and, 
in fact, every year, is that of sending goods on selection to any 
part of the United States; for instance, perhaps some firm or private 
individual in the far West wants to get a single pin or pair of ear 
knobs for his wife or friend, and sends to the manufacturer of the 
goods he wants to send him on selection a small order of goods to 
select froth. And the manufacturer, thinking possibly that he has 
made a new customer, is rather crestfallen to find that on return of 
the balance of the goods a cheap pin or pair of ear knobs has 
been kept, hardly worth enough to pay the expressage on the goods 
there and back, and for which an account has to be opened on the 
ledger and carried along from month to month, necessitating a 
monthly statement for several months, and, most likely, then be 
charged off to profit and loss. So goes the selection order business. 


The creditors of the late firm of Messrs. Nathaniel Grant & Co., or, 
at least, a majority of them, voted to accept of 35 per cent, on their 
claims, but some not being satisfied, the effects will be sold at public 
auction. 

The firm of Messrs. Reed & Gardiner, on Saturday last, was dis¬ 
solved by mutual consent. The business will be continued as here¬ 
tofore, by Mr. Gardiner assuming all liabilities. Mr. Reed, it is 
reported, will start in business independently in the same building. 

Messrs. S. W. Bassett & Co. have decided to remove their works 
from this city to Newark, N. J., where they have secured better 
facilities for the gold ring branch of their business. 

The Manufacturing Jewelers’ Board of Tf-ade has at present one 
hundred and fifteen (115) members, and is constantly on the increase. 
This organization is of incalculable benefit to the manufacturer to 
keep him posted as to what is being done by the jobbers in general. 

Mr. R. A. Kipling sailed per the steamer La Bretagne, of the 
French line, on Saturday last for Havre, on his way to Paris in 
search of new goods. 

Mr. Charles Read should have been mentioned in the April num¬ 
ber as being connected with the firm of Messrs. Hahn & Co. instead 
of Messrs. Cottier & Son. Mr. Read is showing many novelties to 
the trade this season in fancy stones, and is doing an increased busi¬ 
ness over last season, due to his popularity with manufacturers. 

Messrs. Harvey & Otis, the gold emblem manufacturers, have 
removed from their old quarters on Dorrance street, opposite the 
Providence Opera House, to the Fitzgerald Building, corner of Eddy 
and Friendship streets, where they have increased facilities for 
transacting their business. 

The firm of Messrs. James W. Barney & Co., manufacturers of 
ladies’ dress buttons, etc., has removed to the Fitzgerald Building 
from No. 178 Eddy street; they have greatly enlarged facilities in 
their new quarters. 

Mr. Joseph L. A. Fowler, of the well-known firm of Messrs. Fowler 
Brothers, will sail for Europe per the Cunard steamship Etruria, on 
the 30th instant, for a pleasure trip, and will be away for about three 
months. Mr. Fowler will visit all the principal cities of Italy, Aus¬ 
tria and Germany; also expects to enjoy a short sojourn to the 
“land of the midnight sun.’’ We wish him a ion voyage and a safe 

Messrs. Hudson & Farnum are about to introduce to the trade a 
new bracelet, using fancy instead of plain wire, and is counted on to 
lead their last effort, “ The Daisy,’’ in point of sales. 

Mr. Fry, of the firm of Messrs. Fry & Read, dropped dead this 
week in his factory, as it is supposed, from heart disease. 

Messrs. C. A. and J. D. Fowler, of the firm of Fowler Bros., suc¬ 
ceeded recently in inveigling about 6o trout (those fine speckled ones) 
weighing 80 pounds, to jump after the fly on their eight ounce rods, 
and thereby landing them safely without the use of a net. They 
were beauties, some of which weighed two pounds each. Friends in 
New York and elsewhere will be notified of the shipment. 

Mr. Charles F. Irons has fully recovered from his fall of February 
last from his carriage, and his genial face can be seen on the street 
any day. He will soon issue a new catalogue of gold badges, 
emblems, charms, etc. 

Messrs. Howard & Sons’ circulars, advertising their “ Sensation ” 
collar button, are fine specimens of unique printing. 

Providence, R. I., April 15, 1887. Fairfax. 


Our Foreign Correspondence. 

Birmingham, April 4th, 1887. 
To the Editor of the Jeiuelers' Circular: 

The cause of the present state of the jewelry trade is the riddle to 
which all are seeking an answer, but none seem able to find a satis- 
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factory one. While, according to newspaper reports and inland 
revenue statistics, all other trades are better than last year and are 
slowly improving, the jewelry trade has been for two months past 
almost dead. Certainly it is the quietest part of the year, but with 
few exceptions all manufacturers agree they never knew it so bad 
nor the outlook for the remainder of the year so discouraging; as it 
is not only the manufacturers who are selling nothing, but the fac¬ 
tors report that it is with the utmost difficulty they are paying 
expenses. 

This state of trade is, no doubt, partly due to the very heavy fail¬ 
ures of factors which occurred early in the year, as with the present 
system of long credit, so universal in the trade, the pressure which is 
being brought to bear upon many of the retailers by the trustees of 
various bankrupt estates is seriously affecting the financial position 
of a large number. 

X will give an instance of what I mean: A is a factor and sells a 
parcel of goods to B in January; on his next journey in May A 
draws upon B at 6 months (very often longer) for the goods bought 
on previous journey. B has been in the habit when he found money 
light of sending A part of the money for the bill, and getting the 
rest renewed; but, in this instance, A has become bankrupt, and, as 
a consequence, the bank force B to meet his bill; so the latter has to 
ask other houses to give him more help than he would have done had 
A remained solvent. 

The present rage for limited liability companies is also affecting 
the jewelry trade. Last October we had one of the largest firms of 
manufacturing jewelers, viz., G. E. Walton & Co, turned into a 
private limited company, and to-day the largest firm of wholesale 
jewelers, S. Blanchensee & Sons, is put upon the market, and with 
the false idea of the enormous profits made in the jewelry trade— 
which the general public have, no doubt—there will be a great rush 
for shares, especially as, according to the prospectors, there is very 
little doubt it will pay a dividend of 10 per cent. 

The Queen chain, which has been fashionable with you for so long, 
has had a very short run with us. Last spring a few houses made it, 
but, with the exception of Canadian buyers who were over here, it 
was shunned by the wholesale houses. About August last our queen 
set the fashion by wearing one in public, and there was a rush for 
them for a short time, but, in spite of the endless variety of styles it 
was made in, it was with difficulty sales were kept up to Christmas, 
and since then no one would buy for stock, and manufacturers have 
had to scheme to sell those left in stock, until, at the present time, 
none are asked for. 

I hope that manufacturers in your country find the competition 
less keen than it is here. The amount of time wasted by the travelers 
for manufacturers here is simply ruinous. A few days since a whole¬ 
sale house in this town was known to be about to buy. The custom 
here is for the travelers only to do the buying, and as this house 
employs several, all of whom buy together, it is a great point to show 
stock or samples before other manufacturers. As a consequence, the 
first manufacturer's traveler is at the door at 8 a. m., prepared with 
a newspaper to while away the time. From 8 to 8.30 other travelers 
are coming every few minutes, and from then until 9 o'clock there is 
a constant stream, so that when the buyers arrived at about 9.30, 
there were travelers from about 45 manufacturing jewelers waiting 
for appointments. At a large number of houses no appointments are 
given, and it is quite a common occurrence for travelers to have to 
wait two and even three hours for their turn. Solitaire. 


Nickel Crucibles. —Crucibles of nickel have lately been adopted 
in some chemical laboratories, in place of the silver ones generally 
used for melting caustic alkalies. They have the advantage, not 
only of being cheaper, but of being capable of resisting a higher 
temperature than the latter, and the result is said to be favorable. 



At the regular monthly meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Jewelers' League held on Friday evening, 1st inst., there were present 
the Chainnan, Geo. R. Howe, Vice-Presidents Snow, Lewis and 
Bowden, and Messrs. Bardel, Jeannot, Greason and Sexton. 

The Treasurer reported all claims paid, and a cash balance on 
hand of $5,029.68. 

There were six (6) changes of beneficiaries granted. 

Three (3) applications were referred for correction. 

One (1) application rejected. 

The following (9) applicants were accepted: 

W. R. Bradley, Colorado Springs, Col; C. A. Colby, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
W. Friederich, Washington, D. C.; R. X.uckenbach, Philadelphia’ 
Pa.; W. B. Musser, Lancaster, Pa.; J. H. Taylor, Newark, N. J.- 
Maurice Weil, F. K. Hays, New York, N. Y.; S. N. Follansbee, 
Athol, Mass. 



A REMEDY SUGGESTED TO PREVENT FRAUDS IN GOLD CASES. 

To the Editor of the Jewelers' Circular: 

I have carefully read your article in the April Circular regarding 
the proposed Hall marking of gold cases. I cannot see where the 
benefit you seek to secure for the innocent purchaser would be 
obtained, as the average watch wearer knows or cares little for the 
stamps that may be placed upon the cases he is bargaining for, but 
depends, nine times out of ten, on the jeweler’s reputation for hon¬ 
esty and veracity as to whether the case he is buying is as repre¬ 
sented. The Hall mark is not a success in Great Britain, as we all 
know, and we also have had a great deal of experience with the 
Swiss stamp, which has not always been satisfactory. The only pro¬ 
tection that the dealer can rely on is the innate and tried honesty of 
the manufacturer who has passed through the crucible of the world's 
test as to the quality, wear and durability of the goods he manufac¬ 
tures. Certain makers of watch cases, like similar manufacturers of 
other lines of goods pertaining to our trade, such as silverware, 
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electro-plated goods, etc., have only to place their names on their 
articles and the trade at once accepts it at its full value, knowing 
that such names are, when placed upon articles manufactured by 
them, a full guarantee that in every respect, regarding intrinsic value 
and workmanship, are exactly as represented. Such a reputation is 
more valuable to the maker and the trade than any Hall mark, 
which may be avoided in a thousand ways. Right here is a way to 
solve the whole difficulty regarding gold watch cases that the trade 
can readily apply. Refuse to buy any case upon which the manu¬ 
facturer, not the seller, does not place his name and stamp of quality. 
Reputable makers cannot afford to sell any of their goods which are 
not fully up to standard, and new-comers will be so closely watched 
by their older brethren in the trade that they will not dare to debase 
their goods for fear of the inevitable exposure. 

It is no doubt a fact that at least three-quarters of the gold cases 
sold as 14k or 18k solid gold cases are fully up to the standard, and 
the only trouble in ascertaining the quality of the remaining portion 
lies in the fact that no one seems to know where they come from or 
who made them, as so m tny dealers have their own name or initials 
placed upon their cases, and many small manufacturers adopt all 
sorts of devices and marks except the right one (their own name and 
quality mark) that it is next to impossible to find out when a black 
sheep is found who made it. If retailers and jobbers would refuse 
all cases that do not bear the name and quality mark of the maker, 
they would soon put an end to swindling in the gold case business. 
This is much better than putting all on a common level of a Hall 
mark uniform stamp, as experience shows where governments are 
sometimes not above suspicion. 

What would Steinway or Faber say if it was proposed to have'a 
Hall mark for pianos and lead pencils and take away from them 
that individuality that has taken years to build up and is now worth 
millions of dollars to them ? There is the same thing in our trade. 
Our well known manufacturers stand by their name and trade marks 
now and henceforward as in the past. Their records are honorable, 
their goods are above suspicion, and it would be suicide for them to 
surrender that which has been the foundation and secret of their 
success, i. e., the unflinching integrity and honesty of their business 
career, and the intention always fully carried out, that any article 
bearing their name and trade mark shall always be exactly as rep¬ 
resented, 

Let the Jobbers Associations and the various retail associations 
insist on names and quality being stamped on all gold watch castSk. 
Assay fearlessly all others, and show them up to the contempt and 
scorn of all honest dealers, and if this assaying business is properly 
systemized and carried out there will be a rapid disappearance from 
the market of all crooked and bogus watch cases. Bismark. 

A STAMP OF QUALITY DESIRED. 

To the Editor of The Jewelers' Circular: 

Your editorial in the April issue concerning the desirability of 
stamping the quality of jewelry is timely and goes right to the point. 
During the last few years we retailers have been compelled to sell 
our goods at very small profits, if they were of good quality, just 
because our competitors had the same patterns in cheaper quality. 
In watches especially has this been the case, and the fraudulent 
stamping of quality in gold cases has ruined all hopes of ever obtain¬ 
ing a living profit on good quality goods. I am an honest dealer. 
I buy my cases of honest firms who stamp the quality of gold in 
numbers which I am confident are true. But within a block of my 
store is a dealer who has his cases made by an unscrupulous firm 
which stamps his 10k cases 14k. My competitor looks to be as 
honest a man as I do ; he talks as well, and is successful in his sales. 
He makes new customers every day, and I find it hard even to 

If you will allow me to make a suggestion I think you will find 
others to agree with me in its practicability. Would it cot be a good 


thing for all the honest manufacturers of watch cases to combine in 
a national association, adopt a universal stamp of quality, and adver¬ 
tise it largely throughout the country ? Let their advertisements 
reach the general public besides the jewelry trade, and let them 
devise a scheme for ascertaining whether all their members are com¬ 
plying with this requirement. In this manner the public would look 
for the stamp of the association upon every watch, and if it were not 
found, a reasonable suspicion would hold that the case was not of the 
quality indicated by the private mark of the manufacturer. The 
public would soon learn to respect this stamp and it would then 
become impossible to sell watches without it, and jobbers, manufac¬ 
turers and retailers would be enabled to make a reasonable profit on 
their goods. 

As things' now are the dealer who sells honest goods is compelled 
to content himself with a small profit in order to compete with his 
competitor, the dishonest dealer. The dishonest dealer makes fabu¬ 
lous profits on his fraudulent goods, and still sells them much below 
the low prices obtained by honest dealers. 

Hoping you will print this in the interest of the trade in general, 
I am respectfully, Karl K. 

Brooklyn, April 16, 1887. 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF JOBBERS. 

To the Editor of the Jewelers' Circular: 

I notice in the April issue of The Circular, in response to a com¬ 
munication, you state that whereever dealers know of instances in 
which jobbers have been selling goods to the outside trade, they 
should inform the Secretary of the Jobbers’ Association in order that 
that body may punish the offender. It seems to me a very queer 
condition of affairs that the jobbers, who have formed an association 
for certain purposes, and bound themselves by distinct pledges not 
to do ceitain things to the prejudice of the retail dealers, are not to 
be trusted. Are we to assume that there is no good faith left among 
the jobbers ? Are we, as retail dealers, in order to protect ourselves, 
to form ourselves into an association of private detectives for the 
purpose of watching these jobbers and reporting them for violation 
of their pledges ? When the National Association of Jobbers was 
formed and their rules and regulations promulgated, I took it for 
granted at once that these pledges would be observed religiously. I 
find, however, that such is not the fact, for I know of my own knowl¬ 
edge that outside dealers are now handling jewelry which was bought 
of these same jobbers at the same prices that I have paid for them. 
This brings these outsiders into direct competition with me and other 
legitimate retail dealers in jewelry, and, as these outsiders are not 
looking to their sales of jewelry as a means of support, but simply 
use such goods as leaders to attract customers, they undersell us and 
steal away our trade. If there were any virtue in trade traditions, 
or any dependence to be placed on the honesty of the jobbers, the 
legitimate retail trade would be protected from competition of this 
sort, nor would it be necessary for them to become private detectives 
for the purpose of watching and reporting the operations of these 
who have pledged themselves to act towards them in an honorable 
manner. I find in dry goods houses in this place, and in novelty and 
furnishing goods stores, some of the same lines of jewelry that I am 
carrying, and consequently I know who the manufacturers of such 
goods are, and, as a rule, can identify the jobbers through whom they 
were placed. While 1 do not propose to turn informer or constitute 
myself a spy upon the actions of the jobbers, I do propose to give 
these gentlemen the cut direct and buy my stock of those jobbers 
who do not make it a part of their business to destroy my trade. 
The Jobbers’ Association, which is organized, as claimed, fer the 
protection of the retail dealers, is as well informed regarding these 
violations of its rules and regulations as the dealers arc, but it seems 
to be part of their programme to ignore them and to take no meas¬ 
ures to bring the delinquents to book for these violations of their 
pledges. If that association is to be permanent and have any influ- 
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ence with the retail trade at all, it must take cognizance of these 
offences against it which are patent at least to all except, perhaps, 
the members of that body, who prefer to be wilfully blind. 

Albany, April 15. G. L. N. 

KINDLY WORDS FROM APPRECIATIVE FRIENDS. 

The following are brief extracts from business letters recently 
received: 

“ I have been a constant reader of The Circular for the past 
three years. I receive it through the N. Y. News Co., as in connec¬ 
tion with the jewelry business I handle all periodicals. I am very 
much pleased with The Circular, and I would not want to do 
without it.” 

“ Please insert the enclosed advertisement in the next edition of 
The Circular and state cost by mail. We will remit by return. 
We feel obliged to terminate our interest in this patent on account 
of the long-continued illness of our business manager (sick since last 
October) and we know from our experience that the right man can 
dispose of a good many of the goods and make money. We have 
found 1 he Circular to be the best possible advertising medium, as 
it brought us orders from South Carolina, Mexico, Europe and all 
parts of the United States and Canada. We shall recommend our 
successors to continue advertising with you, we having stopped our 
advertisement simply because we intended selling our interests. 

“ Yours truly, Hemsley & Co.” 

“Newark, N. J., April 9, 1887.” 

Enclosed I send two dollars to pay for one year's subscription 
for The Circular, commencing with April’s number. Think it is 
the best jewelers’ -journal printed, and also think it is worth fifty 
dollars a year to any young jeweler. 

“ Amsterdam, N. Y., March 16, 1887.” 

“ Please find enclosed postal note for two dollars for subscription 
to I he Circular. 1 he monograms are a valuable feature and 
worth twice the money. 

“ Chillicotjie, Ohio, March 21, 1887." 

I have been taking The Circular for the past three years and 
still take it. I think it the best paper of the. kind I ever saw. I 
would not miss a number for anything. I feel lost without it.” 


* A Complete History of Watch and Clock 
Making in America. 

[By Ciias. S. Crossman.] 

Number Eleven. 

Continued from page 96. 

T HE ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY. 

HE Elgin National Watch Company furnishes a striking 
example of American enterprise and business sagacity. 
It cannot be said that the credit of conceiving and 
organizing this company is due to any one man or 
set of men, but is due rather to a combination of 
Western push and business enterprise and Eastern horological skill, 
a union which has developed a watch manufacturing business which 
to-day stands second to none in existence. As early as 1863 the idea 
of starting a large watch company in the West was talked over by 
Messrs. J. C. Adams, of Chicago, and N. P. Stratton, then connected 
with the American Watch Company, of Waltham, Mass. Mr. Stratton 
being sent to Europe by the latter company soon after, the matter 
was dropped for the time being. In the spring of 1864, Messrs. P. 
S. Bartlett and Ira G. Blake, of Waltham, both of whom were, at the 
time, prominently connected with the American Watch Company, 
visited Chicago, and the idea of starting a watch company was once 
more agitated. Mr. Adams soon after went to Waltham, where he 
* Copyright by Chas. S. Cross,,,an, 1S85. 
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interviewed a number of practical men who were anxious to go into 
a new company, if men with large capital and business experience 
could be found to form the new company. Returning to Chicago he 
soon interested several prominent business men who, early in August, 
1864, took steps toward a corporate organization. This was effected 
by the 27th of the same month under the name of the National Watch 
Company, with an authorized capital of $100,000. The following 
gentlemen were named as corporators, viz.: Messrs. Benjamin W. 
Raymond, Howard Z. Culver, Thos. S. Dickinson, Geo. M. Wheeler, 
Philo Carpenter, W. Robbins and Edward H. Williams. It may as 
well be stated here that the certificate of license granted at that time 
was surrendered April 25, 1865, and the company reorganized under 
a special charter granted by the general Assembly of the State of 
Illinois, approved February 15, 1865, with an authorized capital of 
$500,000. Messrs. Benjamin W. Raymond, Philo Carpenter, Thos. 
S. Dickinson, Howard Z. Culver, Geo. M. Wheeler, Joseph T. Ryer- 
son, of Chicago, and Benj. F. Lawrence, of Elgin, were, by this 
charter, made the first Board of Directors. Mr. Raymond was elected 
President, Mr. Lawrence, Vice-President, and Mr. Wheeler, Secretary. 
Immediately after the organization of the preliminary company they 
began to cast about fora suitable place in which to locate their plant. 
Messrs. Raymond, Culver and Adams were appointed a committee 
on location and finally selected Elgin, the citizens there donating 
thirty-five acres of land to the company for the plant and homes for 
the foremen, besides taking $25,000 worth of stock of the company. 
In the month of September following the first organization, Mr. 
Wheeler, accompanied by Mr. Adams, visited New England for the 
purpose of engaging a corps of practical men to start the machine 
shop. At that visit, Messrs. Ira G. Blake, Geo. Hunter, John K. 
Bigelow, P. S. Bartlett, Otis Hoyt, Chas. E. Mason and D. R. Hart¬ 
well contracted with the company each for five years, but, before the 
time arrived for them to remove, through some misunderstanding or 
personal dissatisfaction, Mr. Blake became detached and Mr. Chas. 
S. Mosely was added to the staff in his place. They were all at this 
time in the employ of the Waltham Watch Company in more or less 
important positions. The reason these seven men wished to leave 
the old company was that they were to have an increased salary, they 
were also each to receive the dividends from a certain amount of 
stock and be given a plot of ground containing a half acre as a home¬ 
stead. They, too, felt they could have more latitude jn the new 
company than they could ever hope to have in the old. During the 
month of November, 1864, machinery and supplies for a machine 
shop were purchased in the East and shipped to Elgin, where a tem¬ 
porary wooden structure 35x60 feet, three stories high, was erected 
on the water power to serve the purposes of the company until the fac¬ 
tory should be ready for occupancy. This building was finished in 
the early part of January, t865, and was immediately occupied and 
work begun on tools and watch machinery by the men just alluded 
to, with Mr. Hunter as foreman. Situated in a prairie country far 
from the center of supplies, they found many drawbacks to the work. 
Before even iron castings could be procured of the proper quality, 
they found it necessary to build and equip a foundry of their own. 
The workmen were all eager for results, however, and pushed the 
work forward without faltering. Mr. Daniel G. Currier, an expert 
watchmaker, was hired from Waltham in April of this year and 
assisted Mr. Mosely in constructing the model watch. Meanwhile 
active preparations were being made to provide the business with a 
permanent home, and to this end Mr’ H. H. Hartwell, an architect 
of Boston, and a brother of Mr. D. R. Hartwell, visited Elgin by 
request to consult regarding the proposed factory. Later he sub¬ 
mitted plans which were adopted, and work on the buildings was 
begun in the spring of 1865. The buildings consisted of one main 
building 40 feet square, 4 stories, a wing 27x100, a back extension 
27x86, both of which were three stories, a one story building 30x75, 
containing engines and boilers, and another one story building 20x50, 
with an L which contained the dial enameling and painting rooms 
and furnaces. A chimney stack too ft. high was also erected. 
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Works were built to provide the factory with illuminating gas, there 
being no gas company in Elgin at that time, nor for io years after, in 
fact, The buildings thus erected were all of brick with limestone 
trimmings, with metal and slate roofs. They were built and finished 
in a most substantial manner, and were so far completed by January 
ist, 1886, as to receive the machine shop which was transferred from 
its temporary quarters to the factory building on that day. 

By June ist of that year the entire buildings were completed and 
sufficient machinery finished and set up, so that work was now begun 
on parts of watches. 

The factory was now under the general superintendence of Mr. C. 
S. Mosely. The train department was the first organized and was in 
charge of Mr. J. K. Bigelow. Work steadily progressed and the 
other departments were organized with foremen as follows: Plate 
department, P. S. Bartlett; escapement making, Chas. S. Mason; 
pinion making, Otis Hoyt; jeweling, Chas. H. Baglv, who had for¬ 
merly been employed by the Howard, Watham and Nashua Com¬ 
panies; dial department, John Webb, an English dial maker; 
balance making, Eben Hancock; flat steel department, Mr. M. 
Goodridge; gilding department, Jas. Fairchild, an English gilder; 
finishing department under D. G. Currier. The adjusting was done 
by John F. Gilson. Mr. George Hunter, the present Superintendent, 
was foreman of the machine shop, as previously stated. The first 
movement produced was an 18 size, full plate, named B. W. Ray¬ 
mond, after the President of the Company. The first of them was 
put upon the market April 1, 1861, or about 2 years and 7 months 
from the date of the organization of the company. It was a key 
wind, quick train and straight line escapement, and essentially the 
same as now made except, of course, the improvements that have 
been added. The model was arranged at first to have the hands set 
at the back, as was common with three-quarter plate movements of 
Swiss and English make. Before the movements were completed it 
was modified so that the hands set on the face after the general plan 
of all full plate American movements. The following is a list of the 
movements immediately succeeding the Raymond. The H. Z. Cul¬ 
ver, named after another of the directors; it was made after the 
original model and was the next grade below. It was put on the 
market July 16 of the same year. The next addition to the line was 
four movements, having slow trains and right angle escapements, 
viz., H. H. Taylor, full jeweled, the G. M. Wheeler, eleven jewels, 
and the Mat. Laflin, plain jeweled, all having compensation balances, 
and a plain jeweled steel balance movement named J. T. Ryerson. 
They were put upon the market in the following order: The Ryer¬ 
son, October 14, 1867. The Taylor and Wheeler in October and 
November, respectively, of the same year, and the Laflin in January, 
i868.- Later this line was further increased by the addition of four 
more grades of 18 size movement, named respectively the W. H. 
Ferry, M. D. Ogden, J. V. Farwell and Chas. Fargo. These were 
introduced between August, 1869, and August, 1870; they were all 
named after gentlemen who had become connected with the directory. 
Since the latter date no additional grades of named movement of this 
size have been put upon the market as at this time corresponding 
grades to the named movements were introduced bearing only the 
name of the company as a trade mark instead of individual names. 
May 20, 1869, the first of the popular ten size, key wind, ladies’ 
movements, was brought out and named Lady Elgin. This was a 
full jeweled expansion balance movement, and was followed August 
24, 1870, by the Francis Ruby, a finer grade of the same size, and 
September 8, 1871, by the Gail Borden, and December 20, of the 
same year, by the Dexter Street, both lower grades of the same size. 
The Gail Borden was named after a stockholder, whose name has 
also been prominently before the public as a condensed milk manu- 
racturer. He had large works in Elgin. This entire line of ten size, 
key wind movements is now obsolete as the demand for smaller size 
and stem wind movements have forced them from the market. 

The first stem wind watches issued by the company were delivered 
June 28, 1873, the model watch having been made by Mr. C. S. 


Mosely. Between that date and May 6, 1875, stem winding attach¬ 
ments were applied to the Raymond, Culver, Taylor, Wheeler, 
Laflin and Ogden grades. During this latter year, also, the nameless 
movements which have already been alluded to were adopted for all 
movements of every size and grade. The first of this series was pro¬ 
duced June 16, 1875. Since that time over thirty distinct grades of 
18 size full plate movements have been added to this line; changes 
in the condition of the market have, from time to time, compelled 
changes in the production, many changes having been both added 
and discontinued. So that the company have made since the intro* 
duction of their first watches about fifty grades of 18 size movements, 
that is, without making a distinction between key and stem winding 
of the same quality or grade. To-day they are making really but 
six, not counting all shades of difference. 

August 28, 1874, the company brought out two new model full 
plate movements, seventeen and one-half size, named respectively the 
T. M. Avery and the “ Leader.” These movements were a little 
different from the other model, as the main wheel was between the 
plates instead of having a separate bridge, and the balance, which 
was a plain one, run in a countersink in the top plate. They were 
placed at a low price, and the latter grade was cased and sold as a 
complete watch. The company had in contemplation at this time the 
manufacture of cases as a part of their business, and machinery for 
the purpose was being accumulated, but the idea was abandoned. 
The odd size of these movements rendered them unpopular in the 
trade, and their manufacture was discontinued in 1877. Between 
September 29, 1875, and December 29, of the following year, five 
grades of 14 size, three-quarter plate, key wind movements were 
produced. They ranged in quality from full jeweled expansion bal¬ 
ance adjusted, to plain jeweled with steel balances. These were more 
especially designed for sale in the English market, the company 
having opened an office in London, but they were sold to some 
extent in this country. After the adoption of popular prices by this 
company in 1876, their manufacturing resources were so heavily 
taxed to supply the home market that they deemed it best to with¬ 
draw entirely from a foreign one, and, in consequence of that decision, 
this entire line just mentioned was discontinued and the London 
office closed. Since that time no more key wind goods of any size 
have been added to the production. Between March 28, 1878, and 
June 11, of the same year, a line of 8 size stem winds, consisting of 
five grades were added. These have since, however, been entirely 
superseded by the present 6 size movements. Between November 1, 
1878, and January 6, 1879, four grades of 16 size, three-quarter plate, 
stem winding movements were made in both nickel and gilt, in fine 
and medium grades. These embraced an entirely new feature in a 
stem winding device, being interchangeable for hunting or open face 
cases, with the winding stem at either three or twelve o’clock. 

In February, 1880, this line was extended by the addition of two 
bridge movements, one nickel and one gilt. It is not too much to 
say that these movements have met with popular favor with the trade, 
especially the grade designated as the number fifty, which has 
become the most popular movement of its character ever introduced. 
This, with the other grades of the same size, has almost revolution¬ 
ized the Swiss watch trade in the United States. Many of the Swiss 
manufacturers are now making movements to fit Elgin 16 size cases. 
The company expect soon to put out some still finer grades of 16 
size movements, which will be second in quality to no watch in the 
market. On February 8, 1879, another line of 16 size, three-quarter 
plate nickel and gilt movements were produced in four grades, and 
made to wind at three o’clock for hunting cases only. March it, 
1880, this line of 16 size was further increased by adding one nickel 
and two gilt movements, having snap dials so arranged as to put 
three or twelve o’clock at the stem as desired, making the inter¬ 
changeable feature in these also. The three last movements not 
proving popular have been discontinued. The company have, since 
their organization, made and put upon the market over one hundred 
distinct grades of the various styles and sizes of their products. At 
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the present time they are making twenty-four, only one of which is 
key winding. This key wind movement at present constitutes about 
ten per cent, of their total product. The first nickel movements 
made as a regular product were delivered from the factory August 
15. 1877, and at present nickel forms about 40 per cent of the pro¬ 
duct and is constantly increasing. All the three-quarter plate move¬ 
ments ever produced have been quick train, making eighteen 
thousand beats per hour. The popularity of these, together with the 
two 18 size movements of this construction, designed especially for 
railroad use, decided the company to adopt this plan in all grades, 
and, at the present writing, all grades have quick train. With a view 
to having their products, the best of their several kinds, in the 
market, this company has always been on the alert to secure all valu¬ 
able improvements, whether patented or otherwise, and have had in 
use in their movements fifteen different patents, most of which are 
well known to the trade. Hair springs were made by the company 
from the start and they were among the first to use tempered hair 
springs. Mainsprings have been made by them since March, 1875. 
Mr. C. S. Mosely, as has been stated, was the first Superintendent of 
the factory. He continued to hold this position until May, 1872, 
when he was succeeded by Mr. Geo. Hunter, the present Superin¬ 
tendent. Mr. P. S. Bartlett, was the first Assistant Superintendent, 
and resigned the position in 1877, withdrawing entirely from the 
company. He was succeeded by Mr. Wm. Cloudman, who still holds 
this position. Mr. Jas. Dangerfield was put in charge of the machine 
shop to succeed Mr. Hunter, afterward holding the position of master 
mechanic and designer. He left the company in November, 1878. 

To meet the growing demand for Elgin watches many additions 
have been made to the original buildings. The first buildings already 
described contained a floor area of about 23,000 ft. The first addition 
was made in 1868, being a counterpart of the original wing to the main 
building, and increased the floor area by 8,000 feet. In 1873 four 
buildings were erected which gave an additional floor area of 38,000 
feet. In 1874 a boiler house 40x70 feet and both chimney stacks 
now standing were built. The chimney for the boiler being 150 feet 
high and one for the dial furnaces being 100 feet high. The original 
stack, which was the latter height, was taken down at this time. The 
next extension was made in 1878, whereby 10,000 feet floor are was 
gained. In 1881 two buildings were erected, increasing the area by 
19,000 feet, and an addition was built on the boiler house 47x133 
feet. 

The following year saw the last and by far the largest addition ever 
made in one year, consisting of seven buildings, and increasing the 
floor space by 72,000 feet. This makes, at the present time, a total 
floor space in the factory buildings proper, not including boiler and 
engine rooms, furnace rooms or any detached buildings, of 169,000 
surface feet, or 175,000 including these. Outlying from these build¬ 
ings is a full gas works containing twenty-four producers, supplying 
gas for eight pairs of fifty-horse power boilers and 24 dial enameling 
furnace fires, besides general furnace work. These gas works are 
separate and distinct from the illuminating gas works already men¬ 
tioned. A carpenter shop 30x135 feet, provided with a Westinghouse 
engine of fifty horse power, and a full equipment of wood-working 
machinery suitable for the work of the company,' also forms part of 
the plant. A spur track from the Chicago and Northwestern Rail¬ 
road enters the yard at the rear of the factory buildings, delivering 
supplies to the store house and coal at the doors of the producers, 
where it can be fed to them without intermediate handling. The 
motive power for the factory proper is furnished by two automatic 
engines of eighty horse power each, arranged to be used singly or 
together. These were built by Messrs. C. H. Brown & Co., of Fitch¬ 
burg, Mass. The entire plant has been designed and the various 
departments organized with a view to the highest state of efficiency, 
and it is not too much to say that there is no large manufacturing 
corporation existing which has a better appointed and equipped fac¬ 
tory for the producing of their respective line of goods than this 
company have. During these years of manufacturing many changes 


have taken place in the organization of the company, both as regards 
its charter and its officers. A brief summary of these changes is as 
follows: As has been stated, the company surrendered its original 
charter April 25, 1865, and reorganized under a special charter with 
an authorized capital of $500,000. At this time the actual capital 
was increased under the new charter from $100,000 to $200,000. By 
an act amendatory of the charter passed by the General Assembly 
of the State of Illinois, approved January 28, 1869, the authorized 
capital of the company was increased from $500,000 to $2,000,000. 

As the products of the company were so generally known as Elgin 
watches, the stockholders, at a special meeting held on May 12, 1874, 
took the necessary legal steps to change, and subsequently did change, 
the name of the company from the National Watch Company to the 
Elgin National Watch Company, by which name it has since been 
and is now known. In March, 1867, the actual capital was increased 
from $200,000 to $500,000, and in January, 1869, it was further 
increased to $650,000. On February 7, 1870, it was increased to 
$884,000, on January 16, 1883, to $1,000,000, and on May 20, 1884, 
it was again increased to $2,000,000, the limit under the present 

(To be Continued.) 


Obituary. 

DEATH OF CLEMENS OSKAMP. 

The death of Clemens Oskamp, of Cincinnati, on April 7th, 
attracted widespread attention and universal sorrow among his 
friends. He was one of those sturdy and honest foreign-born citi¬ 
zens who have qided so materially in the development of this coun¬ 
try. He came with nothing, worked hard, and achieved success 
both in wealth and public situation. His success and position were 
worked out by himself, and after a life of sixty-five years he passes 
away, leaving behind him many indelible traces of his worth and the 
imperishable example of an exemplary life. 

Born at Westphalia, Prussia, in 1822, Mr. Oskamp was brought to 
this country in his fourteenth year by his father, who left his native 
land with his family to escape the severe military service exacted by 
the government. The family went immediately to Cincinnati, where 
young Clemens learned the trade of a brass finisher, and was one of 
the men who worked upon the first locomotive ever built in that 
city. Possessed of considerable mechanical ingenuity, he made his 
mark in his trade, and laid the foundation which has resulted in the 
large fortune he leaves behind. 

Theodore Oskamp, a brother to Clemens, opened a jewelry store 
upon $300 capital loaned him by the latter, and in 1852 Clemens 
went to serve his brother as clerk at 62 Main street. Upon the 
death of Theodore, Clemens, who had previously been made a part¬ 
ner, continued the business alone, and under his control it rapidly 
increased, and in 1868 he purchased the site of the present large store 
at 175 Vine street. In religion he was a Roman Catholic, firmly 
attached to the principles of his faith, and prominent in church 
affairs. He held several public offices in Cincinnati, and was a 
member of various societies. 

In business life he gained the respect of the trade, and since his 
death the Cincinnati Wholesale Jewelers’ Association held a special 
meeting for the purpose of recording in fitting terms the sincere 
respect its members bore him. By his business ability he accumu¬ 
lated a large fortune, estimated at about $800,000. In 1847 he mar¬ 
ried a Miss Mary Fisher, who, together with four sons and four 
daughters, survives him. His death was caused by pneumonia and 
paralysis. In the middle of February he went to Florida, and when 
he returned early in March was already seriously ill. He was then 
confined to the house for three weeks, and for the two days preced¬ 
ing his death was unconscious. The funeral, which was private, was 
held on Monday, April nth, and the interment was in the Spring 
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Grove Cemetery. Although private, there were many prominent 
people present, including VV. A. Moore, of the Dueber Watch Case 
Co., representing the National Association; Mr. Perkins, of the 
Elgin Watch Co. ; Mr. Wittig, of Joseph Fahys & Co., and E. H. 
Duhme, of JDuhme & Co. The Cincinnati Jewelers’ Association also 
attended in a body. 

JOHN WEBSTER SEDGWICK. 

The daily papers of April 21 contained the announcement of the 
death on the previous day of John Webster Sedgwick, of the 
firm of .Cox & Sedgwick, of this city. The announcement 
was entirely unexpected, for Mr. Sedgwick never looked 
stronger and healthier than he did during the last week of his 
life, and few persons were aware of the fact that he was suffering 
from an insidious disease liable to terminate fatally at any moment. 
He was one of the best known jewelers in the business, having been 
connected with the trade all his life, and all who have been brought 
in contact with him during his business career, extending over nearly 
forty years, have learned to respect him for his many good qualities, 
for his strict integrity and for his genial and pleasing manners. Mr! 
Sedgwick was born at West Hartford in 1831, and while yet a boy 
removed to Wilmington, N. C., where he learned the trade of watch¬ 
making. He then came to New York and accepted a position as 
salesman with G. R. Downing & Co., where he remained for several 
years. While in their employ he made the acquaintance of Stephen 
P. Cox, who was also employed with G. R. Downing & Co. In 1864 
these two, whose business acquaintance had ripened into a warm 
friendship, formed a partnership and engaged in business for them¬ 
selves as manufacturing jewelers, locating at their present place of 
business, No. 26 John street. For twenty-three years they have been 
together, occupying the same offices and furnishing goods to the 
jewelry trade. On Saturday, the 16th ult., they had completed the work 
of taking stock, and, on the first of May, the partnership would have 
expired by limitation. It had been their practice to renew their 
partnership every five years, and this would have been done this year 
had Mr. Sedgwick lived. For several months past Mr. Sedgwick has 
suffered from illness at irregular periods, but it was not regarded as 
serioqs until within the last month or so, when his family physician 
found that he was suffering from fatty degeneration of the heart. A 
consultation of physicians confirmed this diagnosis of the case, and 
while Mr. Sedgwick suffered apparently little from the effects of the 
disease, it was plain that he had got to be very cautious. He was 
attending to business during the week previous to his death, and was 
even out for a long walk a day or two before. On Wednesday, the 
20th, there was to have been another consultation of physicians at 
his house, and it is supposed that this increased his nervousness 
decidedly and his sudden death from heart disease followed. Mr. 
Sedgwick resided at No. 419 Clinton avenue, Brooklyn, with his 
family, consisting of a wife and son, his only daughter being married. 
He was a member of the Church of the Messiah, of Brooklyn, the 
pastor of which conducted the funeral services on Saturday, the^d. 
Mr. Sedgwick was a member of the Oxford Club of Brooklyn, and also 
of the Brooklyn New England Club, and Vice-President of The Jew¬ 
elers’ Circular Publishing Company. His funeral was largely attended 
by representatives of the trade and of the organizations above named. 

I he body was interred in Woodlawn Cemetery privately on the Sun¬ 
day following the funeral services. His son, while having no interest 
in the business of Cox & Sedgwick, has been employed by the firm 
as salesman and in the factory in order that he might learn the busi¬ 
ness. In the sudden and unexpected death of Mr. Sedgwick the 
trade has lost one of its most respected and enterprising members, 
and the event is one that will be sadly regretted, not only by all his 
business acquaintances, but by a large circle of personal acquaintances. 

THOMAS W. WHITNEY. 

Thomas W. Whitney, the well-kr-own jeweler at Binghampton, N. 
Y., died on April 3, of apo^ne stock . 

i on the 9th of Ap. 


GUSTAVE F. WIU.IMEN. 

Gustave F. Willimen died at his home, 429 State street, Brooklyn, 
on April 21, after a short illness. He was born in 1844, and while 
still quite young his father died, leaving him, as the oldest child of a 
large family, to take the father's place. He was thus early compelled 
to go to work, and found employment with his uncles, Messrs. C. & 
A. Pequignot, in Philadelphia, where he learned the trade of watch 
case making, with which he was identified until his death. In 1877 
he came to New York and secured a position with Messrs. Courvoisier 
& Wilcox, and by perseverance and diligent performance of his 
duties was soon made the foreman of their factory. In 1882 he 
organized the Willimen Watch Case Company and began the manu¬ 
facture of gold watch cases. His too earnest devotion to business 
resulted in failing health, and for the past three years he was never 
very strong. In social qualities he was agreeable and generous, and 
he made many friends and was popular among his acquaintances. 
In the trade he was respected. His widow and three children sur¬ 
vive him, and a good example of his practical foresight is seen in 
the fact that his eldest son and daughter have for some time been 
associated with him in his business, the son at the New York office 
and the daughter in the office at the factory, and they will, for the 
present, continue the business established by their father, 
funeral, which was held on Monday, the 25th of April, was lari, 
attended. ' 

JOHN C. RUSSELL. * 

John C. Russell, junior member of the Trownsell & Russell f. 
elry Company, Hannibal, Mo., committed suicide on April 4. 
had not been in good health for several months, and it is thought tj 
the opiates, which he used to allay his sufferings, acted upon 
mind. His friends had been expecting he would do something tj 
and guarded him in every possible way, but, selecting an opport- 
occasion, seemingly in good spirits, he shot himself in the left ten 8 
and died before the arrival of the doctors. ‘ ^ 

MAJOR ALBERT F. MILLER. 

Major Albert F. Miller, for many years with Pearce, Kursh &<e 
Philadelphia, died at the home of his sister in Brooklyn on Apri- 
He had been connected with the jewelry business for about thi” 
five years, and earned his title of major in the late war, wherej 
fought in several noted battles. He received some painful wou e 
from which he never fully recovered, and, though he lived to be 
it is thought that his death was hastened bythese wounds. He e 
well-known as a traveling salesman through the South and West. / 

JOSEPH SEYMOUR. ; 

Joseph Seymour, of Syracuse, N. Y., died last month of ac : 
apoplexy, at the age of 72. He had resided in Syracuse for foi 
one years, and in that time built up a large business, starting at 
manufacturer of silverware. He was well-educated, and cultivai 
the society of learned people. Fond of traveling, he had made seve 
trips to Europe, besides one to California, and numerous othersi 
this country. As a business man he won the esteem of his associaB 
and by his integrity soon became the head of the well-known I101 
which bears his name. He had not been feeling well for the p" 
year, yet, when death came, it was sudden. Without any warnin 
just as he was about to take his regular afternoon nap, his son wai 
startled by a faint sigh, and, upon turning, beheld his father’s coun¬ 
tenance pale and unnatural; he immediately summoned medical help, 
but the venerable gentleman expired upon the arrival of the doctors. 

GUSTAVE KUHN. 

Gustave Kuhn, a man well-known in the trade, died April 13 at 
his home at San Diego, Cal., of consumption. He was born in New¬ 
ark, N. J., in 1855, and when a boy was employed by the firm of 
Kuhn & Doerflinger, of which his father was a member. He soon 
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started in business with his brother, under the firm name of C. & G. 
Kuhn, which was shortly afterwards merged into the other firm under 
the style, Kuhn, Doerflinger & Co. In 1882 he became acquainted 
with L. B. Citroen, of Paris, who offered him an interest in his busi¬ 
ness, and the firm of Citroen & Co. was thus established; but young 
Kuhn’s health began to fail and he was obliged to give up business 
and to live in warm climates. After residing at times in the South 
of France, in Spain and in Cannes, he returned to the United States 
in poor health, and found a suitable place to live in San Diego, where 
he built a beautiful residence. Bright’s disease attacked him with 
the fatal result mentioned. 

JOHN NEWHARD. 

John Newhard, of Allenton, Pa., died on April 11. Since his 
death, $43,000 in gold, silver, greenbacks and bonds, etc., were found 
secreted in his house. He also left about $9,000 in real estate, and 
his only heir is a demented and invalid daughter. 


The Strike of the Silversmiths. 

jt teg ll/RING THE latter part of last month the manufac- 
turing silversmiths declared a lockout of their 
employees, to the extent of refusing further employ¬ 
ment to those who belong to the Knights of Labor. 
The cause of this move on the part of the employers 
hav» s f° un d in the fact that the employees of the Whiting Manufac- 
desfing Company, who have been on strike some time, were being 
was pported by those employees in the other factories who are Knights 
buil.Labor, and, as the strikers could afford to remain in idleness as 
bujiig as the others paid them for so doing, the employers made up 
f eet ;ir minds that it was necessary, if they would retain control of their 
now siness, that they should make common cause against the dictations 
high the Knights of Labor. The strike in the Whiting Manufacturing 
jjtacimpany’s works originated in a demand of the union men that cer- 
ncxt n apprentices employed by them should be discharged, it being 
„ain e ged that their employment was in violation of the rules of the 
, 0 ,ion, which limit the number of apprentices that may be employed 
f^ t one to every four journeymen. Owing to an excess of work to be 
'p ne and a scarcity of journeymen, the number of apprentices in the 
mad-tory was greater than the number allowed by the union, but, as 
dooie company was under contract with them, it could not honorably 
fl00I scharge them, nor did the managers feel like yielding to any such 
engictatioh regarding the persons it might employ. Refusing to comply 
surfith the demands of the workmen a strike was ordered, and all the 
j en who have surrendered their individuality to the Knights obeyed 
s je order and stopped work. After the strike had lasted some weeks 
f urn became evident that the strikers were preparing to make other 
sepa ; mands upon the other employers, and a meeting of these was 
tior.. Heel, when it was decided to sustain the Whiting Company by dis- 
enei'arging from their employ all workmen who were contributing to 
macl e support of the strikers. A notice to this effect was posted in all 
t h e r e shops, and, in accordance therewith, all members of the Knights 
road - Labor, comprising about one-half of all the men employed, found 
supriemselves locked out. All the silverware manufacturers participated 
w h,n the movement, being determined that they will not permit any 
outside organization to manage their business. In some of the fac- 
, tories there is but a small proportion of the employees who are 
members of the Knights, and these continued at work, showing clearly 
that, as a matter of fact, the workmen have no special cause for dis¬ 
satisfaction, but simply struck in obedience to the orders of outsiders 
and for the enforcement of rules that were made for shoemakers and 
cheap workmen, and not for such artistic workmen as comprise the 
small army of silverworkers. . 

A more senseless and unwarranted strike than that of the Whiting 
employees has seldom been made. They were getting good pay, 


some of them making as high as fifty and sixty dollars a week, while j 
the average earnings of all, including men, women and children, was 
over twelve dollars a week. Their work is of the highest order of I 
skilled labor, and, in some of its phases, entitled to be classed as art 
work. Yet these workmen, by joining the Knights of Labor, con¬ 
sented to degrade their artistic calling to the level of that of the hod 
carrier, the longshoreman and the coal handler, which class of labor 
in the main make up the membership of the Knights of Labor. 1 he ! 
rules and regulations made for the Knights are based upon the sup- | 
posed requirements of purely mechanical callings, and are not 
adaptable to the higher requirements of skilled labor, yet.the silver- | 
workers who recognize the order admit their willingness to be placed 
on the same level as the coal heavers, the longshoremen and the hod 
carriers, who are capable of earning at most two dollars a day, and 
whose average of earnings will not exceed six or seven dollars a week. 

And yet these artistic silversmiths consented that these cheap | 
laborers should diatate the terms of their employment! Such a 
despicable prostitution of the higher intelligence of skilled workmen 
has never been witnessed. It would not be inconsistent if the 
employers were to take the men at their own valuation, and fix a 
scale of wages corresponding to the earnings of their associates and 
dictators, the shoemakers, the hod carriers and the longshoremen. 

At the time of writing this paragraph the lockout has been enforced 
about a week, and about one-half of all the silversmiths employed in 
the various factories have suffered from it. In some of the factories 
a majority of the men were Knights of Labor, and in others only a 
small proportion of them belonged to that organization All, how¬ 
ever who owed allegiance to that body were discharged from their . 
employment. It became evident to the employers that the Knights 
were expecting to obtain such a foothold in all the factories as to be 
in a position to compel the manufacturers to recognize tnem exclu¬ 
sively, and finally to force them to employ only such workmen as 
belonged to the order. The manufacturers saw what was coming, 
and also that if they permitted the plans of the schemers to be 
matured they would absolutely lose all rights in their own factories. 
Self-preservation, therefore.prompted them to make common cause 
against the threatened encroachment, and now they are a unit in 
declaring that they will not recognize the Knights or any other 
organization that attempts to absorb the individuality of their 
employees. They refuse to treat with their late employees as a body, 
but stand ready to re-employ any of them as individuals and to make 
terms with each according to the degree of his skill as a workmen, 
but they will not consent that a uniform scale of wages shall be 
forced upon them, by means of which the most skillful workman is 
permitted to earn no more than the least skilled. 1 he employers 
would not have objected to an organization of their employees that 
included only silversmiths, but they will never consent that an organ¬ 
ization made up of representatives of outside trades, who know 
nothing about the silverware business, shall have any voice in the . 
management of their affairs. 

When the senseless strike and boycott of the Derby Silverware 
Company was in progress last year we said that the unreasonable 
action of the men was such as, if persisted in, would force the 
employers to combine for mutual protection, and that if such com¬ 
bination should become necessary, a strike in one factory wou d be 
the signal for a lockout in all the others, so that workmen employed 
in one factory should not be able to support others on strike. This 
is precisely what has occurred, and is but the logical sequence of the 
unreasonable exactions of the men. Had the strike in the Whiting 
factory been successful and been unheeded by the other manufac - 
turers, the Knights would have been greatly strengthened and would 
ultimately have forced every silversmith to join thier ranks, and then 
would have felt strong enough to dictate the most oppressive terms to 
the employers. The public is rapidly becoming disgusted with the arbi¬ 
trary dictation of the Knights, as is evidenced by the unanimity wnh 
which the dailv press has denounced this foolish strike of the \V luting 
employees, and upheld the employers in locking out the na cmbers of 
that order as a precautionary measure. Wherever the hand of the 
Knights of Labor has been visible in any movement, just so certain 
has that movement become unpopular and, eventually, an ignominious 
failure for those engaged in it. The very name of Kn.ghts of Labor 

has become a stench in the nostrils of respectaWe taw.ab.d.ng cm- 
zens and self-respecting workingmen cannot afford to be associated 
vrith them in future. At this moment of writing, the silversmiths 
lockout is still in force, but we hope a settlement of it may be reached 
in time for us to announce the - * in a paragraph in our frade 
Gossip” columns, which go tr the inteir..than this page. 
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Mr. M. Adler has removed to 7 Maiden Lane. 

Mr. Rud. C. Hahn has removed to 194 Broadway. 

Mr. C. B. Wilkinson has removed to 42 John Street. 

Mr. L. Egerton, Jr., has removed to 61 Nassau street. 

Mr. Alois Kohn & Co., have removed to 11 Maiden Lane. 

Messrs. Hirsh & Metzger have removed to 7 Maiden Lane. 

Messrs. H. Elcox & Co. have removed to 41 Maiden Lane. 

Messrs. Lacroix & Verpillier have removed to 19 John street. 

Messrs. P. Jandorf & Bro. have removed to 34 Maiden Lane. 

Messrs. Howard & Cockshaw have removed to 857 Broadway. 

Messrs. Victor, Bishop & Co. have removed to 12 Maiden Lane. 

Messrs. William Smith & Co. have removed to 33 Maiden Lane. 

Messrs. A. Wallach’s Nephews have removed to 7 Maiden Lane. 

Mr. Heni-y Fera sailed for Europe on the Hammonia, April 28th. 

Mr. John Foley, 2 Astor House, removed May 1st to 18 John St. 

The sale of the Paul E. Wirt fountain pen is very large at present. 

Mr. Thos. E. Thompson, of Galveston, Texas, was in town last 
month. 

Messrs. Mackinney, Smith & Co. have removed to 52 Maiden 

The Bausch & Lomb Optical Company has removed to 48 Maiden 

Messrs. Miller Bros, are now at their new offices at 37 Union 

Mr. Maurice Klaber, 461 Eighth avenue, has sold out to Mr. Jacob 

Mr. J. Valentine, of Jeandheur & Valentine, will sail for Europe, 
June 7th. 

Mr. Joseph Muhr, of H. Muhr’s Sons, will return from abroad early 
this month. 

Mr. J. H. Bishop, formerly of Owensboro, Ky., is now located at 
Paducah. 

Mr. Le Roy Garton, formerly at Cameron, Mo., has moved to 
Kansas City. 

Messrs. H. & Z. Oppenheimer are now at their new office, 48 
Maiden Lane. 

Mr. William Riker has removed to corner 17th street and Broad¬ 
way, Union Square. 

Messrs. Shafer & Douglas and S. M. Lewis & Co. have removed 
to s Maiden Lane. 

Messrs. Robbins & Appleton’s down-town office has been removed 
to 19 John street. 

Messrs. Errico & Co, formerly of 31 John Street, have removed 
to 862 Broadway. 

An order for 1,000 Waltham watches was recently received from a 
large dealer in Japan. 

Mr. Taylor, of Taylor Bros., arrived home from Europe on the 
F' -iria, April 24th. 

The Seth Thomas Clock Co., have secured Mr. E. H. Dunbar for 
their St. Louis branch. 

The stock of Mr. James Wood, Owensboro, Ky., was recently sold 
out under an attachment. 

Mr. David L T ntermeyer, of Keller & Untermeyer, sailed for Europe 
on the Ems on April 13th. 

Messrs. Rogers & Brother have removed to the Telephone Build¬ 
ing, No. 16 Cortlandt Street. 

Messrs Lewis Brothers, formerly of 21 Maiden Lane, ha\e 

Mr. J. H. French, the successful jewelry auctioneer, has met with 
further success in the sale of the stock of Mr. F. C. Parker, of Wilker- 
barre, Pa., which began on the 9th of April. 


Geo. A. Collins, of Peabody, Mass., has been succeeded by Joseph 
A. Hanson, formerly manager of the store. 

Mr. E. G. Harper, of Scranton, Pa., has sold out to L. M. Keen 
and opened a new store in Newark, N. J. 

Mr. A. J. Lewis, of Geo. C. Shreve & Co., San Francisco, sailed 
for Europe with his wife on the 20th of April. 

Messrs. Louis Strasburger & Co., for many years at 15 Maiden 
Lane, have removed to Nos. 16 and 18, opposite. 

Mr. Douglass Gardner, of Mayfield, Ky., has sold out to W. D. 
Foster, and opened a new store in Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mr. Herman Jarecki, of Erie, Pa., has admitted Mr. George A. 
Disque as partner, under the style of Jarecki & Disque. 

Mr. Thomas H. Worrell, formerly with Messrs. Victor Bishop Sr 
Co., is now salesman for Messrs. A. Wallach’s Nephews. 

The Novelty Mfg. Co., formerly at 32 Maiden Lane, has been 
succeeded by Mr. Leopold Grinberg, at 21 Maiden Lane. 

Mr. J. W. Anderton has been admitted to partnership with Mr. J. 
W. Tyler, of Dayton, O., under the style of Tyler Sr Anderton. 

Messrs. Mackinney, Smith & Co. have recently made up a line of 
single strand imitation pearl necklaces, which are selling tapidly. 

Messrs. Shoemaker, Pickering Sr Co., removed their office on 
May 1st, from 21 Maiden Lane to 23 Marshall St., Newark, N. J. 

The F. Kroeber Clock Company has recently added some new 
patterns of imitation marble clocks which are attractive and desirable. 

Mr. C. Cushing Adams has bought the lease and fixtures of 
Thompson 8r Coad, Brooklyn, N. Y., and it is said will continue the 
business. 

The Gilbert Clock Company has recently added to their extensive 
stock some new patterns of fancy walnut clocks, which are neat and 
handsome. 

Mr. W. F. A. Woodcock, formerly of Circleville, O., has removed 
to Minneapolis, Minn., and opened a store in the New Bank Building 
in that City. 

Mr. B. Rosenstock, formerly with Messrs. Stern & Stern, has been 
admitted into the firm of Corn & Clark. The new style is Corn, 
Clark & Co. 

Mr. C. W. Schuman, who sailed for Europe last month, will make 
a tour of Russia, and it is possible he may bring home another fine 
large painting. 

Mr. H. C. Haskell, formerly of 14 John Street, has removed to 
No. 18, two doors below. He now has a large and comfortable 
office to himself. 

Mr. Peter E. Leimbach, of Leimbach Bros., returned from Europe 
on the 9th ultimo on the Adriatic , having purchased a large supply 
of fine diamonds. 

Messrs. Bookhout Bros., have removed their wood engraving 
establishment to 48 Maiden Lane, and have a more accessible 
office than formerly. 

The Ponder Jewelry Co., of Louisville, Ky., made an assignment 
on April 23, to H. S. Irwin. Liabilities, $5,000; assets, between 
$3,000 and $4,000. 

Mr. M. A. Myers, of S. F. Myers & Co., sailed on April 30th on 
the Lc Bretagne for Havre. He will attend the sale of crown jewels 
on the 12 th of May. 

Messrs. Zehner, Buechner & Co. are the successors to the firm of 
Zehner, Jackson & Buechner, Cheyenne, Wyoming, which latter firm 
was dissolved April 2. 

Messrs. A. Pinover & Co. have removed their offices to 25-29 Ann 
street, and now have better business facilities, as their office and fac¬ 
tory are under one roof. 

Mr. Gash, of Carpenter & Gash, Barry, Mo., has retired from the 
firm. The business will be continued by Mr. D. Carpenter, who 
assumes the firm’s liabilities. 

Messrs. S. Cottle &• Co. have lately added a few new patterns to 
their line of bead bracelets. Their new butterfly brooches, which 
were patented last fall, are quite popular. 
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A letter from one of our Australian subscribers, dated March 23, 
says that “ trade is very quiet in all branches,” and expresses the 
hope that it will soon become better. 

Mr. U. Schwencke, the old established manufacturer of hair jew¬ 
elry, formerly at 42 Maiden Lane, has removed to 8 John Street, 
where he has much better accommodations. 

Mr. G. W. Hull, of Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co. has been elected a 
Director of the Jewelers’ Board of Trade, in the place of Mr. George 
Courvoisier, of Courvoisier, Wilcox Mfg. Co. 

The tower of Bissman & Co.’s new building at Mansfield, Ohio, 
will have a large striking clock and an 800 pound bell, which the 
Seth Thomas Clock Co. will put in this month. 

Mr. E. E. Rawson, of Barton, Vt., gave up his business in that 
place, and went into partnership with Mr. Fred. N. Squires, at Ben¬ 
nington. The firm name is Squires & Rawson. 

Mr. Morris Rosenbloom, who for nearly three years was with Mr. 
Philip Present, Rochester, N. Y., started in business for himself on 
the first of April at 29 Rhine street in the same city. 

The Barnes Brothers’ Clock Co., of Bristol, Conn., was recently 
granted a decree of dissolution. The business has been discontinued 
and the capital stock distributed among the stockholders. 

The stem winding watches made by the Manhattan Watch Com¬ 
pany are in great demand. One new style is made which has a 24 
hour dial, and is being sold extensively through the West. 

Mr. M. Ettinger, of Stern & Stern, is now on his trip through the 
Southern States. He has with him this time a larger line of goods 
than ever before, and has already sent in favorable reports. 

Mr. Chas. Leo Abry, formerly of 63 Nassau Street, has removed 
to the Knapp Building, 41 Maiden Lane. The elevator in that 
building literally wafts a person up to the top floor before he has 
time to think. 

Mr Louis Kahn, of L & M. Kahn & Co., sailed on the 27th of 
April on the steamship Saale for Europe. He took his wife and two 
little boys along with him, and intends to make a stay of about four 
or five months. 

Mr. Charles E. Juillerat, importer of musical boxes, will occupy the 
store of 21 John street after May 1st. The new location is a good 
one, and his store will contain a large assortment of musical boxes of 
all grades and prices. 

The late firm of Keagy Bros., of Altoona, is spreading itself over 
the country. Mr. J. S. Keagy goes to Hollidaysburg, Pa.; Mr. E. 
W. Keagy to Chattanooga, Tenn; and Mr. A. L. Figart opens u 
repair shop in Frankstown, Pa. 

Mr. Irving Smith, the manager of the Boston office of the Amer¬ 
ican Waltham Watch Co., has entered the firm of Morrill Bros. & Co., 
in that city. He will remain in charge of the Waltham office, how¬ 
ever, until his successor can be named. 

The Jewelers’ and Tradesmens’ Company, which was organized 
last fall, has met with such great success, that up to the present time 
it has issued membership certificates for insurance to the amount of 
over three-quarters of a million dollars. 

A fire which originated in the basement of Hegeman’s drug store, 
203 Broadway, on the nth of April, also damaged the jewelry stock 
of Messrs. L. S. Friedburger & Co., who occupied the upper floors 
of the building, to the extent of about $1,500. 

Mr. Wm. B. Stewart has purchased the business of Albert Lussen, 
manufacturer of jewelers’ signs and emblems, and will remove from 
90 Nassau street to a more convenient situation at 387 Carroll street, 
Brooklyn. His business is booming at present. 

The firm of Becker, Kohl & Co., diamond cutters, 40 John street, 
was dissolved on April 15th. Norden & Co. will continue in the 
same business at the same place, while the firm of Becker & Kohl has 
established itself at 35 Ann street, corner of Nassau. 

The fine quality of the stones used in the sleeve buttons made by 
Messrs. F. I. Marcy & Co. is what has given them their wide popu¬ 
larity. They note a growing demand for their higher priced intaglio 
buttons, which are mounted in exceedingly pretty designs. 


After the disastrous Richmond Hotel fire in Buffalo, the Assembly 
last month passed a bill requiring every hotel in the state to have 
a rope attached to a window in every room, not accessible to the 
permanent fire escapes, for the use of guests in case of fire. 

De la Reussille Bros., jewelers, doingbusiness at Freehold and Red 
Bank, N.J., was dissolved by mutual consent’April 1st. A de la 
Reussille takes sole charge and control of the Freehold branch, and 
Leon de la Reussille similar charge of the Red Bank business. 

Mr. August Morck, Jr., of the firm of Morck Bros., Warren, Pa., 
who was recently a pupil of Dr. Bucklin of this city, is now considered 
high in his profession of a specialist in errors of refraction of the eye, 
and is achieving considerable success in the locality of Warren. 

The silverware factory of Wood & Hughes, which has been located 
for many years at 95 and 99 Cliff street, has been removed to the 
new Ross building, corner of Bank and Hudson streets. The new 
factory is the largest one of the solid silverware factories in this city. 

Messrs. S. Valfer & Co. have recently enlarged their factory, and 
their present facilities for the production of plush and leather goods, 
&c., are more extensive. They have patented a novel style of watch 
box, which is highly successful, and has already met with a good 

Gen. Thomas W. Manchester is now representing upon the road 
the following well-known houses: The Rogers & Hamilton Co., of 
Waterbury, Conn.; J. B. & S. M. Knowles, of Providence, R, I.; 
Charless Krauss. Newark, N. J.; and C. W. Hartmann, of Newark, 
N. J. 

Mr. Wm. F. Nye, the manufacturer of the famous watch, clock and 
chronometer oils, writes us from New Bedford, Mass., saying that his 
trade at present is enormous. Those- who have used his oils can 
easily account for this fact, for the demand corresponds to their 
excellence. 

An annual meeting of the directors of the Aurora Silver Plate Co., 
Aurora, Ill., was held last month, and Mr. W. F. Dickinson elected 
President in place of Mr. J. G. Stolp, resigned; Mr. F. B. Rice was 
elected General Manager and Treasurer in place of Mr. G. W. 
Quereau, resigned. 

Elsewhere we print a full report of the action thus far taken by the 
committee of creditors in the case of Jacob Castelberg. The litiga¬ 
tion has been in favor of the creditors, the Court holding that Mr. 
Castelberg must show what became of the property he possessed pre¬ 
vious to his failure. 

Mr. H. C. Haskell reports that the business in badges, medals, &c. 
will be very large the coming summer, owing to the increasing inter¬ 
est manifested among persons of all sizes, ages and sexes, for athletic 
sports and games. He has issued a handsome catalogue which can 
be had upon application. 

Messrs. H. M. Smith & Co., who have been in the building at the 
N. W. corner of Cortlandt Street and Broadway, for the last twelve 
or fifteen years, have taken a large office on the second floor of 83 
Nassau Street. This latter building has recently been overhauled, 
and newly fitted up as an office building. 

The Chalmers Spence Company, of New York, miners, shippers of 
asbestos and manufacturers of boiler and pipe coverings, etc., have 
been obliged on account of increasing business to find more room. 
They have, consequently, leased the adjoining building, and now 
have double their former floor space and capacity. 

Messrs. Sinnock & Sherrill have beautified the appearance of their 
office by the application of some exquisite wall-paper. The pattern 
of the ceiling is light, with a graceful border, while the wall is of 
darker shade with a charming dado. Mr. Sherrill says their busi¬ 
ness for March was the best it had been since 1882. 

The “ Loop Ear Ring," advertised by Messrs. A. Luthy & Co., in 
this issue, is a good thing of its kind. The setting, being hung to 
the ear wire by a loop soldered in a way to give the stone a peculiar 
swing, is an improvement over the old style. A good illustration of 
this setting is to be seen in our advertising columns. 












The store of Messrs. Aikin, Lambert & Co. gives evidence of trade 
not being so poor as is currently reported. Their gold pen depart¬ 
ment is especially active, and for the Fall trade a series of new 
designs of fancy holders and pencils is now being made up, and can 
be seen presently. 

Mr. John S. Atchison, the lapidary of 105 Fulton street, has seve¬ 
ral wheels of peculiar composition, upon which he claims to be able 
to do in one day as much work as three men can do upon the ordin¬ 
ary wheels. The composition of the wheels is known only to him¬ 
self and a London gentleman, and has the appearance of copper. 

The elegant monograms which we have been printing from month 
to month, have been published in book form in France by the artist. 
The work is an elaborate and elegant one, containing the entire series 
complete. Messrs. R. & L. Friendlander, well known and enterpris¬ 
ing jewelers of this city, are agents for the sale of the book in this 
country. 

The store of Lambert Brothers, on Third avenue, was entered last 
month by Charles H. Lester, who said he desired to buy a vest chain. 
Not finding one to suit him, however, he decided to call again some 
other day, but was detained by Mr. Lambert, who found there was 
one gold chain missing. Lester was arrested and held for trial, bail 
being fixed at $1,000. 

The new “Beryl,” which was discovered recently in Connecticut, 
is a remarkably fine stone. It is of the same hardness as the emer¬ 
ald, and is lively and full of luster. There have been many shades 
found thus far, but the most beautiful is the deep golden shade. 
Messrs. Henderson and Winter have mounted these gems into some 
pretty styles of rings. 

Messrs. Krementz & Co. exhibit some new and pretty designs of 
enameled pins. One very odd one is a Roman finished oyster shell, 
with a spray of forget-me-nots in the center. Another novelty is a 
line of pins made with flowers of white onyx. A small brilliant in 
the center is richly set off by the dull white of the onyx, and the 
effect is singularly pleasing. 

Mr. Fayette S. Giles, of Giles, Bro. & Co., Chicago, sailed for 
Europe on the Bretagne, April 30. Mr. Giles recently opened an 
office at 18 John street for the sale of Giles’ patent anti-magnetic 
shield for v/atches, and the business has since become so great that 
he decided to give up the New York office. He goes to Europe in 
the interest of the Chicago house. 

The following named dealers sailed for Europe last month: Mr. 
David Untermeyer, of Keller & Untermeyer, on the Emsj Mr. C. W. 
Schumann, on the Umbria; Mr. Jacob Muhr, of H. Muhr's Sons, on 
the Trove; Mr. Henry S. Oppenheimer, of Oppenheimer Bros. & 
Veith, on the Etruria, April 30; Mr. Randel, of Randel, Baremore & , 
Billings, April 9, on the Aurania. 

Mr. W. F. Hammond, of Greenport, N. Y., has placed on the 
market a useful and novel glass finishing and grinding tool, fitted for 
polishing lathe heads. It does work equal to the finest water stone 
finish, and has no superior for rapidity and ease of cutting as no 
water or grit is used. It is cleanly, and a valuable acquisition to the 
outfit of every jeweler, watchmaker or optician. 

At a meeting of the Wholesale Jewelers' Association of Cincinnati, 
O., held on April 6th, Mr. A. G. Schwab, of A. G. Schwab & Bro.’ 
was elected as the executive officer for the ensuing year, to represent 
that association in the National Association of Jobbers. After the 
meeting adjourned, he entertained the members with a supper, at 
which speeches were made by prominent members. 

A despatch from Paris to the daily press of this city, says that the 
Louvre is thronged with visitors eyery day, many of whom go to see 
the exhibition of the crown jewels. No one is allowed to stop for 
any length of time to examine them, and only those who are regarded 
as possible purchasers can have a private view. The despatch says 
that wives of United States Senators have received permits to these 
private views, and adds that this sufficiently indicates where the bulk 
of the jewels will go. 


Mr. E. A. Thrall has got an uncut diamond which is so perfect in 
its present form that he is loth to have it cut. Its polish is exceeding 
smooth, and the stone weighs about five carats. The color is a little 
off from pure white, but there is not a speck nor flaw to be found in 
it. He intends to keep it as a curiosity, and holds it before his friends 
as a sample of the stones obtained from our Western mines. 

Mr. J. P. Delany, the manufacturer of the “ Grip” collar button, 
has been compelled to open a wholesale department in the rear of his 
retail store, 2 Astor House, solely for the sale of this button, and he 
intends soon to bring out a line of sleeve buttons with the same style 
of back as the top of the collar button. A few sample pairs which 
he shows work like a charm, and we think they will be successful. 

An annual convention of the Jewelers’ Guild, of Iowa, was held on 
April 13th, at Ottumwa, Iowa. The following named gentlemen were 
elected officers for the current year : Mr. Oliver Startsman, president; 
Mr. R. O. Misener, first vice-president; Mr. E. R. Oliver, second 
vice-president; and Mr. W. L. Bingham, secretary and treasurer. The 
convention elected Messrs. Charles Bachman and E. R. Oliver dele¬ 
gates to tjie national convention of the Guild at Chicago, May 1 ith. 

A chronograph which is selling well is the “ Centennial,” manu¬ 
factured by Messrs. Cross & Beguelin. While its movement is not 
complicated, its accuracy and reliability are features which commend 
it to-dealers, and its low price for a chronometer or horse timer will 
greatly aid its sale. It can be had in all cases—nickel, silver and 
gold. The movement is also made in split seconds, which is prefer¬ 
able for horce timing. 

Our readers will notice among the advertisements one of a new 
style of setting called the “ Invisible." It is an ingenious device for 
showing the full brilliancy of stones like diamonds or imitations to 
the fullest extent. As there is nothing to cover the stone or hide the 
light from the back, the pendant will look as well from either front 
or back. Another object gained is that the stone can be so easily 
cleaned, simply wiping off with linen. They will be for sale by lead¬ 
ing jobbers. 

New carpets, counters, railings and other furnishings, elegantly 
designed wall paper, and general renovation have so entiiely changed 
the appearance of the office of the Elgin National Watch Company, 
that Father Time is the only ancient looking thing about the place. 
The credit of all this modernizing belongs to Mr. Schofield, the 
popular New York agent of this company, whose excellent taste 
designed the alterations, and whose enterprise carried them lo com¬ 
pletion. 

Messrs. S. F. Myers & Co. have secured the lease of the first floor 
and basement of the building next door to them, No. 48 Maiden Lane 
and 35 Liberty Street, from May 1st. They have begun to cut through 
and make the proper connections, and, in thus adding about 1,000 
square feet more room, will rank as having the largest establishment 
in the city in their line. They expect to have the necessary altera¬ 
tions completed by the 15th instant. 

A remarkably pleasing combination of silver and ivory is used by 
Messrs. Thomas G. Brown & Sons upon many varieties of articles, 
such as hair brushes, shoe horns, umbrella handles, manicure and 
toilet utensils, etc. The metal is laid over the ivory in a way that 
its edges are flush ; and the ivory being colored and the silver oxi¬ 
dized, the contrast is extremely pleasing. On some articles, the 
silver work is wrought into artistic forms, while other pieces are 
smooth and etched with delicate lines into odd designs. 

Messrs. B. & W. B. Smith, of artistic store-fixtures fame, are at pres¬ 
ent engaged on work for some well known firms. Rogers & Bro. will 
have their fixtures from the factory of the Messrs. Smith, and Miller 
Bros, and C. W. Schuman, who are to add their importance to the 
up-town-jewelry-colony, are proud to bestow a like patronage. In 
Chicago, the new office of the Gorham Co. is now completed. In 
Milwaukee, Bunde & Upmeyer, and in Cleveland, Cowell & Hubbard 
have concluded that the only firm which can fit up a really first class 
jewelry store is B. & W. B. Smith, of New York. 


/ 
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Messrs. H. E. Oppenheimer & Co., who started in business about 
two months ago, have already begun to make themselves felt in the 
trade, and their beginning promises a successful business career. 

A new and handsome design of clock is the latest one of the Terry 
Clock Co., shown at the salesrooms of S. F. Myers & Co. It is a 
mantel clock, made in ash, cherry or walnut, highly polished, and, 
with the exception of a few inlaid gilt scrolls, is quite free from orna¬ 
mentation This almost severe plainness gives the clock a rich and 
tasteful appearance, and those with the visible escapement are as 
handsome as any fifty dollar French clock. 

Mr. Jacob Gumbinger, of Jacksonville, Fla., made an assignment 
on April 14, to Chas. H. Smith. He gives preferences to the amount 
of $1,000, while the Test is to be paid to his other creditors in equal 
shares. Mr. S. W. Fox, the representative of several of the creditors, 
places the liabilities at about $7,000, while the assets are reported at 
the same figure. Mr. Jacob Strauss has been appointed the repre¬ 
sentative of some of the New York creditors, and started for Jack¬ 
sonville on April 24. 

A man entered the establishment of Charles F. W. Volckman. Bal¬ 
timore, last month, and, having some gold chains shown him, asked 
to see another tray. While Mr. Volckman’s attention was drawn 
from the first tray, the man dropped his handerchief on it, and, when 
he picked it up, it contained four chains. Mr. Volckman imme¬ 
diately noticed the theft and accused the man, whereupon he dashed 
out of the door but was soon captured by a police officer. The man 
was put in jail to await trial. 

Considerable curiosity has been manifested by the trade concern¬ 
ing the filled gold chain which Messrs. Hamilton & Hamilton, Jr., 
have announced to presently offer. The idea of a filled gold chain, 
while original and remarkable, is yet practical, and there is certainly 
room for it in the market. There has been a demand for a chain 
better than the ordinary best quality of plate, and yet cheaper than 
solid gold, and the chain of Messrs. Hamilton & Hamilton, Jr., it is 
said, will meet this want exactly. 

On April 15, a representative of the Howard Clock Company 
started the large clock which that company has erected in the tower 
of Wanamaker's store in Philadelphia. It is one of the largest in the 
country, the dials being eleven feet in diameter, with hour and minute 
hands of 3^ and 5 feet long respectively. It is run by three enor¬ 
mous weights, weighing in the aggregate 3,190 pounds. The chimes 
connected with the clock, which ring every quarter hour, are five in 
number, and are duplicates in reduced weight of the famous chimes 
in Westminster tower, London. 

The Spencer Optical Co. has introduced the “ Audemair’s Trial 
Lenses,” which is a complete optician in itself, and designed to aid 
dealers in correctly fitting their customers with glasses. It is a full 
set of lenses, arranged in pairs in a handsomely finished mahogany 
case, each lense being marked so it can easily be distinguished. The 
full set covers every necessity of the diseased human eye, and any 
jeweler, whether he knows anything of optical science or not, can soon 
arrive at the exact need of the eye of his customer. 

In the case of Mr. E. L. Cheever vs. Healy Bros., R. F. Simmons 
and J. Sweet, in Attleboro, the plaintiff charges the defendants with 
malicious prosecution, and has already attached their property to the 
extent of $20,000. Mr. Cheever, it will be remembered, was recently 
tried on a charge of burglary and arson, and acquitted from lack of 
evidence. The defendants say that no malice can be proven, inas¬ 
much as the Grand Jury considered it had sufficient evidence to 
ground an indictment against him, and claim that the State is the only 
responsible party for any damages resulting from the trial. 

A case recently decided by one of our petty magistrates, richly 
illustrates the way many thieves are allowed to escape the penalty of 
the law. A large dry goods house was robbed of fifty dollars worth 
of goods by a notorious woman-shoplifter. After she had been cap¬ 
tured, the firm refused to prosecute her, and the magistrate, after 
severely lecturing their representative who came to recover the goods, 
refused to return them, and ordered them sent to the property clerk, 
This magistrate ought to be promoted, and we hope his lesson will be 

On account of the delays incident to building, Messrs. Rogers & 
Brother were unable to remove to their new and elegant store, 16 
Coitlandt Street, on April 15th as intended. They have, however, 
made a beginning, and have already one line of show cases erected, 
and the others will rapidly follow, and probably May 1st to May >oth 
will see them located entirely. The adjoining store—steam healed 


and electric lighted—is not yet rented, on account of the delay in 
completion. It is a rare chance for a first-class clock house or sil¬ 
versmith. 

Last month the Association of Watch case makers issued a circu¬ 
lar calling a meeting of the manufacturers and their employees at 
French's Hotel. The circular was issued by the workingmen, who 
propose that the manufacturers combine to raise the prices of cases, 
and suggest that a movement be undertaken to have the Government 
put a general stamp of quality upon cases. Since the meeiing which 
occurred on April 5th, we have been at some pains to find out what 
the result was; but every one seen has been rather reticent, and 
those who have said anything, say that no result was arrived at. 

The latest designs of handles used by Messrs. R. Wallace & Sons 
upon their sterling and plated ware knives combine elegance and util¬ 
ity most admirably. One rich style of carving knife has a handle of 
oxidized silver, after the pattern of a stag's horn. Others are fashioned 
after the antique style of chasing, while some of the embossed designs 
are beautiful. These handles, have an advantage in their strength, 
being made without seams, and thus, while enhanced in beauty, they 
are also more durable. Many new designs also of coffee spoons have 
recently been shown, of classic and superbly ornamented patterns. 
Oxidized silver is the prevalent style, but polished and frosted work 
still find a large sale. 

A useful novelty in the clock line is an electrical attachment that 
saves the trouble of winding. The Self-Winding Clock Company, 
who have arranged with the American Mfg. and Supply Co. (Lim¬ 
ited), at 10 Dey street, to act as agents for the sale of their goods, 
have recently put upon the market this useful appliance. It consists 
of a small battery, so arranged in the works of the clock that the 
spring is wound up one revolution every hour. This prevents fric¬ 
tion and wear of the parts, and guarantees better time. The cost 
of renewing the battery, which only becomes necessary .once a year, is 
but twenty-five cents. The Clock Department is in charge of Mr. 
E. J. Deraismes, who is well known in the trade. 

F. P. Locklin & Bro., manufacturers of gold and silver headed 
canes, have removed their factory and salesroom from 144 Fulton 
street to 206 and 208 Canal street, corner of Mulberry. Messrs. 
Locklin have, during their many years in Fulton street, built up a 
large business, and their capacity for manufacturing became entirely 
too limited for the demands of their trade. They have now secured 
a large factory and well-lighted salesrooms for exhibiting their fine 
stock of gold, silver and oxydised silver canes. They have also 
in press, and will shortly distribute to their customers and the trade 
in general, a complete illustrated catalogue of their manufactures, 
which include many new and elegant designs. 

One day during the latter part of last month, a gentleman left at the 
Assay office in this city four bars of what he supposed was gold, to be 
assayed for his account. The gentleman who received them said 
they seemed to be rather light, but their owner said that he was an old 
gold miner and knew his business. So he was given a receipt showing 
that he had left certain bars of alleged gold to be assayed. Next day it 
was announced that the bars were bogus, and inquiries were made for 
the gentleman who had left them. He proved to be Captain Ben 
'Richardson, of Harlem, a famous California pioneer. 

We are constantly receiving letters from publishers and jewelers 
inquiring after advance proofs of Elsie Bee’s articles, and often 
receive copies of the papers in which they are published. One enter¬ 
prising jewelry firm in Detroit fill half a column of the Free Press 
with paragraphs from our fashion notes most applicable to their 
stock, and casually mention their name and address at the bottom. 
The same paper devotes a full column to these fashion extracts, thus 
bringing prominently to the attention of its readers the subject of 
jewelry. This is an effective way of popularizing jewelry, and we 
would be pleased to send advance proofs of these articles to all 
dealers who will have portions of them reproduced in their local 

The E. N. Welch Manufacturing Co are constantly introducing 
novel patterns in their manufacture of clocks. Notable among those 
recently placed upon the market are several elegant designs in 
mahogany and other woods, matching all new styles in house deco¬ 
ration. • These goods are fitted with a new visible escapement move¬ 
ment with jeweled pallets, and all the visible metal work is gold 
plated. This movement is also used in their new and attractive line 
of enameled iron clocks, highly finished and very attractive, and as 
timekeepers equal to the best. Among other attractive novelties is 
shown a handsome etching on brass, mounted on plush bordered 
frames in various colors, and attached is a clock with antique dial 
arranged with and forming a part of an illustration from Burns’ 
“The Jolly Beggars.” 
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The ladies’ patent watch-pocket, recently brought out in such novel 
and pleasing designs by Messrs. Payne, Steck & Co. is becoming 
decidedly popular. Dealers who have had them are sending in dupli¬ 
cate orders, and the maker’s have recently produced twenty-five new 
designs. Some of the new ones are patterned after ancient coins, 
with mythical heads, and other odd designs are of classic appearance, 
of which some are oxidized and some polished. 

Galt’s jewelry store in Washington was the scene of a lively tussle 
recently. A man called and asked to be shown some watches. 
Nothing but the best in the place would suit him, and when Mr. 
Galt showed him a fine one costing $500, the man became possessed 
of a desire to own the thing without going through the preliminary 
form of paying for it, and he tried to go out of the door. He even 
drew a revolver to persuade Mr. Galt to let him go, but Mr. Galt 
could not be persuaded, and overpowered the man and held him until 
the police arrived. The man was soon placed in custody. He gave 
his name as Thomas McCarty, age 46, occupation, a clerk. It is 
believed that the man is merely a dangerous crank. 

Word comes from Ottawa of the discovery of rich gold deposits in 
British Columbia close to the imaginary boundary line between that 
province and Alaska which may lead to serious trouble if the actual 
boundary is not defined before any attempt is made to develop these 
valuable finds. In view of the discovery of gold in the Pacific pro¬ 
vinces the Dominion Government have decided on sending out a party 
to make a geological survey of that part of the country. An effort 
will be made in the coming session of Parliament to secure an appro¬ 
priation to begin a survey of the British Columbian boundary in the 
hope that the United States Government will co-operate and definitely 
fix the boundary line and thus remove all possibility of disputes. 

The famous moonstone jewelry which Messrs. Fowler Bros, brought 
out this Spring, and which created quite a stir in the trade, is still 
selling rapidly. Some of the cherub brooches, so neatly mounted in 
well-finished plate, are in special demand. The latest novelty shown 
by this firm is a series of designs in brooches, bar pins, earrings and 
scarf pins, consisting of little moonstone flowers. Several varieties of 
flowers are shown, including the Heliotrope, Wild Poppy, English 
Violet, and Four-leaf Clover; and each flower contains a real bril¬ 
liant in the center. Though these are mounted in plate only, for 
regular stock, Messrs. Fowler Bros, have recently filled many orders 
from uptown houses for 14 k goods, because of their attractiveness. 

Grundriss Der Edelsteinkunde, von Dr. P. Groth, is the title of a 
new work on gems, 8vo., 1 colored plate of it colored illustrations, 
and 34 small wood cuts in the text, VI, aud 165 pages. Leipzig, 
1887, published by Wilhelm Engelmann. The illustrations of the 
original forms of the crystals are ingeniously but not finely colored, 
the different sides of each crystal giving the various tints that the 
gem occurs in nature. The descriptions are very accurate, and, 
although only one-third as large as Kluge’s, yet it is the best and 
most accurate work published in German in over twenty years. That 
Prof. Groth is Professor at the University of Munich and Conservator 
of the Royal Bavarian collection, are sufficient guarantee of its 
scientific accuracy. 

A curious specimen of opal was recently found in a western State, 
and is now in the possession of an enterprising merchant on the Lane. 
It is oval, egg-shaped, about a half or three-quarters of an inch long, 
and while it is undoubtedly an opal, is yet one of the most wonderful 
ever seen. The center part is transparent, and a rich red fire is 
brought out very strongly from this portion when subjected to a cer¬ 
tain light. Around the edges of the stone are queer formations 
which appear like minute blades of grass or other vegetation. In 
certain positions, the stone resembles a glorious sunset on the prairies. 
In the foreground appears the tall prairie grass. The sky is colored 
a gorgeous red in the center, fading into a faint and delicate yellow, 
with an azure outline. The horizon appears distinctly, and the rich 
deep purple of the velvet pansy, adds its impressive effect in the 
grasses. The stone is not for sale. 


Up to going to press with the last pages of The Circular, the 
strike of the silversmiths continues, the employers adhering to their 
determination not to recognize any labor organization whatever, but 
to treat with their men as individuals. The employees of the Gor¬ 
ham Company at Providence, about 1,000 in all, remained at work. 
Sixty or seventy of these were Knights of Labor, and constituted an 
assembly of that order. After the strike had been in progress about 
a week, these men resolved to withdraw, from the order, and accord¬ 
ingly surrendered their Assembly charter. This left the Gorham 
Company with its full force at work. Many of the strikers are grow¬ 
ing tired of their connection with the Knights, and many gave notice 
of their withdrawal from the order. According to the latest reports 
the strike and lockout was approaching an end through the aban¬ 
donment of the knights by the silversmiths. They never had 
any business in that order, and were being used by its leaders to 
promote their own selfish ends. 

When an old established firm which has earned an enviable repu¬ 
tation for the fine finish upon its goods, continue to bring out more 
and more new designs, it is no criterion that trade must be universally 
brisk, but only proves that the business of that particular firm is well 
established. Such a firm is E. I. Richards & Co., and notwithstand¬ 
ing that many plated goods manufacturers have discontinued making 
certain kinds of goods, and begun to predict that no more of those 
kinds can be sold, this firm has recently brought out new designs of 
all goods in their line. Especially neat are some of the newest styles 
of hairpins shown, and the workmanship is always of a high class. 
They have also brought out some new Queen vests; and while other 
firms are saying that Queen vests have had their day, they go on 
making and selling them as fast as they can turn them out. They 
promise to put a new thing on the market this month which will make 
their competitors feel rather faint. We have seen it, but are not 
permitted to mention it until our next issue. 

The Charleston (S. C.) City Council has decided to repeal the 
ordinance imposing a special tax on drummers. The News and 
Courier says: “ It is taken for granted that the action of the City 
Council of Charleston will be followed by the repeal of the drummers’ 
tax in all the towns in this state, and what was lost by the larger 
competition of visiting drummers at home, will be more than counter¬ 
balanced by what we will gain by the operation of our own drummers 
in other fields. Charleston has nothing to lose by competition. She 
has much to gain, however, by pushing her trade in new directions. 
The decision of the United States Supreme Court has given us stand¬ 
ing room, and we should be able to walk without crutches. We 
ought to have ten active, wide-awake commercial missionaries in the 
field where now we have only one—men who can preach Charleston 
and convince people who want to buy goods that Charleston is the 
best market south of New York. The drummers’ tax helped to fill 
the city coffers, but it never brought a single new customer to Char¬ 
leston, and the drummers say it kept many from coming here.” 

When the Waterbury Watch Company chartered ten steamers to 
accompany the boats in the recent Oxford-Cambridge race, it was 
naturally expected that police protection would be granted them for 
the asking. Mr. Merritt, of that company, who was then in London, 
called upon the chief of police with a request for officers, which was 
decidedly and emphatically refused, for the reason that the circular 
inviting all persons who wore a Waterbury watch to enjoy the excur¬ 
sion free of expense, concluded with the warning that any person 
who failed to properly behave would be “ chucked ’’ overboard by 
the police. This was accepted in its most serious aspect by the 
authorities, and even a letter of apology failed to set it in its proper 
light. A few days after the race a member of Parliament rose with 
one of the circulars in his hand, and asked whether Her Majesty’s 
policemen were used for such a purpose as was there suggested, which 
the Commissioners hastened to deny. The entire lack of any appre¬ 
ciation of humor in the affair, and the voluntary free advertising 
Parliament offered to the Waterbury Company are the interesting 
phases of this incident. 
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John Code, of the late firm of Thompson & Code, Brooklyn, was 
arrested lest month upon complaint of William S. Rosenfield, of this 
city, who says he left two watches valued at $390 with the old firm 
to be displayed in their window. When he called again he found 
they had sold the watches and gave him worthless checks and 
securities for them. Thompson has disappeared with several thou¬ 
sand dollars’ worth of the firm’s property, and young Code is left 
behind to face the crowd of creditors. Several dealers say that they 
have been swindled, and Code says he believes Thompson has gone 
to Washington Territory. 

A large alexandrite, exquisitely cut, of excellent color and claimed 
to be absolutely perfect, is one of the fortunate purchases recently 
made in London by Messrs. Mulford & Bonnet. Mr. Jacob N. 
Bonnet, who has represented this firm in Europe for several seasons, 
was remarkably successful this Spring in procuring some beautiful 
specimens of precious stones. Besides the large alexandrite above 
referred to, there is a large emerald of fine workmanship and color. 
Of pearls and diamonds there is a large quantity, all of them of good 
quality, some of them being of the most delicate tints. Among the 
fancy stones there is an Oriental sapphire, which, though not large, 
is yet a marvel of life and fire. Placed under an incandescent lamp, 
its almost purple color resolves instantly into a blood-red. This 
stone is very rare. Some small emeralds of a square shape are per¬ 
fect beauties ; their color is rich, and no flaws are to be found in 
them. A novelty ,is the double-cut diamond, of which Messrs. 
Mulford & Bonnet have several specimens. The peculiar cutting 
makes the stone much more effective, and, being without a table, its 
full beauty is drawn out. 

The well known four-size watch made by the Illinois Watch Com¬ 
pany, which was, up to a short while ago, the smallest American-made 
watch, is to be made in a cheaper grade in time for next fall. This 
is to be done by miking it a seven-jeweled movement, although the 
present eleven-jeweled one will be continued. Four new watches 
were recently put forth by this company, which are exciting consider¬ 
able interest. Ope is the No. 99, which is the only eleven-jeweled 
watch in the market having a patent regulator. It is a nickel move¬ 
ment, having a sunk-second dial, and is made in both key and stem- 
wind. Another, No. 63, made in stem-wind only, is a nickel move¬ 
ment, adjusted with double sunk dial, patent regulator, having fifteen 
jewels, with four pairs in settings. No. 60 is also a stem-winding, 
gilt movement, with sunk second dial with inside circle, having patent 
regulator, and fifteen jewels, with four pairs in settings. Another new 
one is the No. 6. This is a cheap, grade, key-winding, gilt movement, 
having a raised silver index and a sunk-second dial with inside circle. 
These movements have been successful from the start, and a few of 
the 99’s have already been delivered. 

The American Watch Company seem determined to maintain the 
proud position they have long occupied among manufacturers of 
pocket timepieces. During an interview the other day with a repre¬ 
sentative of Robbins & Appleton, he said: “ We have a number of 
novelties that ought to be worthy of your attention, and, in fact, of 
the trade in general. During the year 1886, we have had a steadily 
increasing demand for our better class of goods. This is owing to 
the very great improvements which have therein been accomplished. 
For instance, all the watches fitted with our patent Breguet hair 
spring have met with special favor, because of the great amount of 
extra quality which this hair spring imparts to the goods. The company 
seem to have pursued the policy of not increasing the quantity of 
their lowest priced goods, but rather of putting the better and 
medium grades at figures which bring them within the reach of a very 
limited purse, and enable dealers with very limited capital to lay in 
an assorted stock of good quality goods of great popularity. The 
Bartlett watch may be taken as an example. Here is a movement 
equipped with all that can possibly be put in a watch to make it a 
thorough timekeeper, and its price is fabulously low."— Si. Louis 


Diamond experts were in great request during the latter part of last 
month to solve the question whether a large stone, as large as a hen's 
egg, was a diamond or not. It is a peculiar stone, found in one of 
our Western States, and sent here to be disposed of. Its surface is . 
rough and resembles an ordinaty pebble in appearance. The shape 
is somewhat irregular, and in one end is a large interior flaw, dis¬ 
tinctly visible, which shows colors when exposed in the light. The 
stone originally weighed over 900 karats, but a small portion has been 
cut off. The lapidary who cut it found the material very hard and 
spoiled a whole set of tools on it. He succeeded in producing a 
small stone, gem-shaped, miserably polished, without any life or 
brilliancy. This stone has been examined by experts, who have 
given vague opinions as to its character. Some say it is a topaz, 
others a white sapphire, while the owners believe it to be a diamond. 
But, if it be either of these stones, it is a monstrous specimen and 
very valuable. Its weight now is about 900 karats, but its specific 
gravity is almost twice that of a diamond. 

Probably the smallest traveling clock ever made is that shown by 
the New Haven Clock Co. It is covered with sole leather, which is 
neatly stitched at the corners. The whole is not over two-and-a-half 
inches high, including a diminutive strap on the top for a handle. 
Another novelty is a very small nickel clock, with the “ repeating 
strike” attachment. By merely pressing a small button on one side, 
the little thing strikes the hour in a remarkably sweet tone. A tennis- 
racket is the shape of another novel clock. The frame is of brass, 
with a small thermometer upon the handle, and in the place of thongs, 
a net-work of silver wires forms the bat, in the center of which is 
placed the clock. Another clock, called the “ Mace,” from its pecu¬ 
liar shape, which is spherical, with protruding spikes of brass sticking 
out at intervals, has a magnifying glass before the dial. It is a pretty 
ornament, as is also a clock made of a buffalo’s horn, with an ink- 
stand on either side. Of French clocks, this company has just added 
two new styles; one, a large white onyx castle, with battlements and 
base trimmed with massive brass; the other, a perfect representation 
of the stem part of a vessel. On this latter, the pendulum is a boat¬ 
swain, whose body sways to and fro in regular time, while his hands 
grasp tightly the wheel; and before him enclosed in a brass case is a 
small compass. Side lights and rigging are carefully copied, and this 
clock is very handsome. 

The latest news in reference to the Clapp & Davies failure in Chi¬ 
cago, is to the effect that the merchandise creditors had examined 
the books of the firm in the hands of the assignee, and that such t xamina- 
tion only tended to heighten their dissatisfaction with the condition of 
affairs. Mr. Davis had been subjected to a severe examination, when he 
admitted that the firm had been in a bad way for a year or more, 
which fact had been carefully concealed from the creditors. He hoped 
the estate would be able to pay from 23 to 40 per cent of its indebted¬ 
ness, but no one else appeared to be equally sanguine. A committee 
of creditors, consisting of Messrs. Peck, Meacham and Kettle was 
appointed to make a thorough examination of the affairs of the insol¬ 
vents, and to report at a future meeting of the creditors. A deter¬ 
mination is manifested among the creditors to have this flagrant case 
investigated to the fullest extent, and if possible to secure something 
for the merchandize creditors. After several meetings of creditors 
had been held, a formal offer of 33 cents jan the dollar was made by 
Mr. Davies, this being guaranteed by Daniel Loring, who offered to 
loan Clapp & Davies $75,000 to resume business with. The com¬ 
mittee recommended the acceptance of the offer. Many of the 
creditors were in favor of accepting the oifer, but, as others objected, 
it was resolved that a copy of the recommendation of the committee 
be sent to all the creditors with a blank form of the compromise, 
with a request that each creditor signify his acceptance of the same, 
and return the blank to the Secretary of the Jewelers' Association of 
Chicago. There is great diversity of opinion regarding this failure, 
some of the creditors regarding it as legitimate, while others are 
inclined to criticise the firm very severely. 
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Business Revival in the South. 

I HAT THERE has been a phenomenal development of 
business activity in the South during the past few 
years is something that everybody knows, but there 
has also been much misconception as to the founda¬ 
tion upon which this development rests. That there 
has been much wild and unwarranted speculation in connection with 
it, is generally believed, but there can be no question that there is a 
legitimate basis for much of the progress the South is now making. 
A i is always the case where business enterprise becomes especially 
ac;ive, speculation follows close, and, by its recklessness, tends 
greatly to discount legitimate business. Such has been the case in 
many instances in the South. No sooner has enterprise found a 
legitimate field for operating than speculation has stepped in and 
sought to work up a “ boom,” by means of which fortunes could be 
suddenly made or lost. While legitimate enterprise has been devel¬ 
oping the iron and coal mines in the South, speculation has been 
dealing with town sites and corner lots, building up fictitious values to 
be knocked down again with serious losses to the victims who had 
been gathered in by the speculators. So it has come about that there 
is a divided sentiment regarding the business outlook in the South, 
some contending that it is purely speculative, while others, more 
sanguine, are convinced that crumbs now cast upon the Southern 
waters will be sure to return before many days in the shape of full 
loaves. Affairs in the South are, however, beginning to take such 
shape that intelligent observers can form a pretty correct judgment 
as to the general advantages and outcome of particular localities. A 
gentleman who has made a careful study of those localities where the 
greatest activity pretails, presents his views so concisely that they 


can scarcely fail to be of value to business men in general. The 
leading forces behind the phenomenal development now going on 
are recovery from the effects of the war, general revival of business 
throughout the country, and the more substantial fact that great iron 
and coal mines have recently been opened in various sections. 
Among the special advantages are the nearness of coal, iron and 
limestone to each other, the cheapness of labor and the healthfulness 
of the climate. Another advantage, the low price of real estate, has 
been negatived in some sections by excessive speculation, but in 
many other localities it still exists. That speculation has done harm 
is an unfortunate fact, but any one who thinks that there is nothing 
but speculation in all this activity, should bethink himself of the 
mountains of coal and iron that loom up in Tennessee, extending 
southward and sloping to the foothills in Georgia and Alabama. 
These deposits are declared by geologists to be inexhaustible. Prac¬ 
tical men who have used these ores pronounce them suitable for 
making any kind of iron, while coke burners declare that the coal is 
suitable material for their ovens. While the iron ores of the North are 
becoming each year more difficult to mine, the advantages of a region 
that has all the material necessary for the production of merchantable 
iron and excellent transportation facilities, are too obvious to require 
explanation. It is not surprising that many fortunes have been made 
in this section in the past five years, nor is it surprising that specu¬ 
lation has been rampant. But, speculation aside, it is clear that a 
region that has so solid a foundation for its business interests cannot 
fail to win in the long run. 

While nature has been lavish with her mineral deposits, the people 
have not always been wise in making their locations for the develop¬ 
ment of this wealth. Commerce cannot be forced from its natural 
channels, as some of the unfavorably located towns will find to their 
cost. Birmingham, about which such extravagant stories have been 
told, occupies a good location for the production of the coarser 
grades of iron, but a poor one for transportation facilities and resi¬ 
dence purposes. That it will long be an important manufacturing 
city is probable, but other cities will come up and surpass it in com¬ 
mercial importance. The position of Chattanooga is well-known. 

It has achieved a prominence that is scarcely likely to be taken from 
it. Yet this city has its disadvantages. The land on which it is 
built is ragged and mountainous, while that portion of it on the river 
is subject to inundation. The best beds of coal and iron are difficult 
of access at present, but improvement in this direction is going on. 
Below Chattanooga, such towns as South Pittsfield, in Tennessee, 
and Florence and Sheffield, in Alabama, are making strong bids for 
public favor. They are good industrial points, but have not in them 
the making of large commercial towns. In what is known as the 
Birmingham district there are a number of thriving manufacturing 
places, but they are not likely to grow beyond mining or manufac¬ 
turing towns; nevertheless they contribute their full quota to the new ' 
activity of this region and to the wealth that is being added to it. 
Meantime, Nashville has awakened to the fact that she is situated on 
the edge of these great fields of iron and coal, that she can advan- 
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tageously go forward in the development of industrial enterprises, Labor. The first outbreak i , , » 

but a subterfuge, some of the apprentices were in sympathy with the I 
men and joined them in striking. The actual point of the strike was I 
for the recognition of the Knights as supreme authority in the factory.! 
as to the qualifications of the workmen, and the sole arbitrer as to I 
who might or might not be allowed to work in the factory. After all I 
reasonable means had been used to convince the men of the error of 1 
their position, the principal silversmiths came together and resolved | 
H the Whiting Company, and to this end they discharged all | 

ovees who contributing to the support of the strikers. B 


region wherein the 
few years ago, 

and prosperity that it would scarcely have known but for the w, 

1 he manifold resources of the country that had lain dormant for so 
long a period might have remained undiscovered but for the stimu¬ 
lus of these years of bloody contention, and the changed conditions 
resulting from them. 


Intelligent Workingmen and the Knights of their employees who w 


in this city, 


Labor. ™s a direct blow at the Knights of Labor, for members of that 

. . , , ° rder were the on| y ones amon g the silversmiths who were taxed for 

. . . , , show that the the support of the strikers. A large number of men in thi 

tent workingmen of the country are growing Newark, Providence and elsewhere were thus deprived of the r' 

** «■» 
that had never done anything but mischief, rather than maintain their 
.. . independence and their loyalty to their employers. It was but a few 

employers, have led astray thousands who have been'deli by strike > 


HI1.E THE course of 
intelligent 

Labor, or, rather, of the few 
organization, much remains 
workmen ai 


b X the Knights of Labor, that order, lost a large number of 
very pow- members. Those who had the moral courage to throw off the yoke 
of bondage that they had been misled into submitting to are deserv¬ 
ing of great credit, for they subjected themselves to all the abuse and 
ridicule that order is capable of heaping upon intelligent men who 
think for themselves. But the action of these men did not 
:nd to the strike in its entirety, for those employed in this 
city refused to surrender their allegiance to the Knights, and on no 
From the first 
recognize the Knights 

and would only treat with their old men as individuals, while the 
men were equally determined that they would only return in a body 
as Knights of Labor and be recognized as such in the future. 


their specious arguments. Last year the combination 

:i f :i an l?:,' eade " e 7 CiSe ? lheiraU,h0n,y t0 such a d «"°^"g of bondage that they'had“been misM 
extent that thousands of workmen went on strike simply because ' 
they were ordered so to do. Without grievances of their own, satis¬ 
fied with their employment in every respect, they were ordered to dare 
strike because the leaders declared that it was necessary for them to nut a 
do so in order to convince employers that the Knights of Labor 

were invincible, and that, if necessaiy to enforce their demands, they other’terns wou7d‘the“empioyere receive them back 

ZnfnSin,' ■ ° f the * a P*«*- °f ^a- the employers determined that they would 

gooning and intimidation, many intelligent workingmen were forced 1 * * ■ - - - 

to join the order and to participate in the strikes against their better 
judgment, awaiting the reaction that was bound to come to release 

e W v“v 0 in“anc a e ry and a ther alm ° S ' * hUS far has been ,he loss of man y '<>—ds °f dollars' to the lori 

conspicuous failures, for in every instance where they have demanded Our purpose here is to show the ul 


■ running in 
shall report 
going to press. 

l°!!7!7L b !I" 17 77. W0 .7 ngmen , 0f ‘^“ountry du'ring^the itSheir arTcond^dng mi “ i0nS 


recognition by the employers they h; 


margin of profits has been greatly reduced by reason of excessive 
competition, shall surrender the management of their business to an 
of their organization of irresponsible persons, composed largely of workmen 
who know nothing whatever of the character of the business. To do 
this would place it in the power of a few professional agitators, whose 
harvest is found in labor troubles, to utterly ruin their business and 
to jeopardize every dollar of capital they have invested in it. This 
is precisely what the Knights have done in some of the New England 
cities, where the boot and shoe industry formerly had its home and 
thrived famously. For two years or more the Knights have been 
fighting to obtain control of this industry, and have so hampered the 
manufacturers as to ruin more than one and to drive others away 

. - - from the place where they have done so much to develop its pros- 

iths there has been m progress a strike of perity. Some of these large manufacturers have moved West, where 
a vanren .v ao r»« — --mg enterprising communities make them liberal offers to locate in their 


past year through the arbitrary atrd mistaken action of the Knight! 
of Labor. Had the men been content to ask for the redress of 
grievances from which they were suffering, for a redut 
hours of labor or for a reasonable increase in their pay, they would 
have been met by the employers in a conciliatory spirit and their 
demands listened to; but the Knights of Labor went further and 
demanded that the employers should employ no workmen who were 
not members of the order in good standing, should discharge all men 
who were not Knights, and, in short, should delegate to the Knights 
of Labor the power to employ and discharge their workmen. Self- 
respecting men could not consent to such a surrender of their busi¬ 
ness, and, as a consequence, the strikes were greatly embittered by Manufacturers 
the antagonism of employers against this dictatorial order. 

During the last 

the silversmiths, not for an advanceof wages, for they w< 


the highest rates naid to .till,,) , .V V ,.. 6 communities matte mem iiDeral offers to locate in their 

? , g f‘ rd,es , 1>a,d 0 ikllled artisans, but for the enforcement of midst, and the New England cities are sufferers bv the loss of their 
rules laid down by their union, which is a branch of the Knights of capital and enterprise, while the workmen who have "a^ a 
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o thousand years China tried the isolatioi 
ue her civilization degenerated very greatly. 
:e she opened her barred gates to the outside 


W ‘e«„ ,.«k, to. .ecu,, tod. ,« “1 ™ to hi ■! totoU *, ,ha. i,had . 

*-»***« r? 

tion. We said then that if the Knights persisted in compelling the 
men in one branch of industry to strike in sympathy with the strikers heart 
n another branch, the employers would 


md those who have the interests of their country m 
aost desirous for unrestricted intercourse with outsid; i 
combination nations. Japan is another illustration of the fact that internationsor- 

. any employer intercourse tends to the development of that nation which accords iny 

unreasonable strike, the greatest encouragement. It is no compliment to the intelligenoeir 
of Mexico that popular sentiment there is opposed to according . to 
t,, „n en tern rise and the foreigners themselves. I hevse 


welcome to foreign enterprise and the foreigners themseh 
need more than anything else some fresh blood down there 
them from the stagnant condition into which they have fallen. Lack 
ing enterprise and industry themselves, they should import 


whereby a lockout would be declared in sympathy with any employe! 
in the same line who was made the victim of an unreasonable strike 
The silversmiths discovered that they must do this or surrender t 
control of their business, so several hundred of their employees w, 
thrown out of employment. We venture the assertion that not c 
in ten of the silversmiths who are either on strike or locked out, c 
give a reasonable explanation of why he is not at work, 
of the strikers uniformly is “ we were ordered 

'and'thdr' manhood ? To a few labor agitators, walking delegates, in California. With the rich gold 
etc whose only means of livelihood is found in the trouble they can they w, 

draw others into. The course of the Knights of I-abor is nearly run; crl ‘ d ^^ of superi or machinery where 

already the best elements among the workingmen are breaking away and took outJons of g by J ^ # , ation equal t0 

from this thraldom, and it will not enterprise and industry, and it would soon 

become one of the richest countries on the globe. Our merchants 
are looking for new markets in which to dispose of their surplus pro- 

_ductions; Mexico offers them an attractive field, both because of its 

accessibility and its requirements. It might take several years to 
make it highly profitable, but it is worth trying, especially in view of 
Our Trade with Mexico. the efforts that are being made by ' 


be 


ds 


To whom do qualities and naturalize them. How they permit their naturaed 
their individuality resources to lie dormant was illustrated by their manner of workined, 

- -.. he rich gold mines of that State at their feeol- 

ney .TO extract a trifle of the precious metal by the 

:rudest appliances; the Yankee stepped in, drove out the Mexicans 
ij i _marhtnprv where 


>e ashamed to admit I 
their membership i 


it they ever yielded to such abject slavery as 
is order imposed upon them. 


lr citizens in the devel- 

BhE FEELING exists to a considerable extent in this opment of the mining resources of the country. Certainly, whatever 
1 country, that the traffic with Mexico belongs of right commercial advantages other nations have 


that country should 

indeed, not a few go still farther and maintain belong to our merchants, and Mexico is now largely supplied fr. m 
thaTt'he country itself should be ours. Doubtless, if abroad with whatever she has to buy There is an opportunity , 

we could get the country without the people who building up a large and profitable trade here if our people w ; 
it there would be a very large party that would favor annex- improve their opportunities. 

But the spirit of Yankee enterprise has long had its eyes _ A j, 


turned towards the land of Montezuma, and a large amount 
Yankee capital has found investment there. It is popularly believed 
that Mexico possesses rich gold anch silver mines that will, under 
proper development, yield untold fortunes to the men who can obtain 
control of them. It is in this direction that northern capital has 
mainly sought investment in Mexico. It is more than probable, 
however, that the same amount of capital and enterprise 
expended in the development of better commercial relations with that 
country would have brought forth better fruit than has yet been 
realized from the mining ventures. But our merchants ' ,r “ 
entirely to blame for the fact that our business inter 
Mexico is so restricted; they are ready enough to reach ..... .... 
fields to conquer and new markets to supply provided proper encour- 
agement is held out to them. The Mexican policy is one of exclu- 

r^x,^ ^ingn^spapers or blacking boots, with possible promotion . 

Republic is outstripping Mexico, not only in developing her natural post of a district messenger boy. As a result they become , 
resources, but also in extending her foreign trade. That journal says loafers, and it 
that “ the Argentines may be going too fast, but at least they are | 
thoroughly in motion. Colonization in Mexico is but an experiment; 
the foreigner is not welcomed by a cordial public sentiment. A 
sense of exclusiveness, a belated provincialism, these are the senti- 

the country grow rapidly in population and giving it impetus in every 
path of progress.” It is the old story of a nation trying the experi¬ 
ment of living nithin and for itself, and keeping away all “outside 
barbarians. ’ 


Industrial Training Schools Wanted. ^ ^ 

HAT WAS a severe remark some one made regards 0 f 
the rising generation in this country, that we “ had 0 , 
to send too many boys to the State Prison to learr-h 
trades,” but there was a great amount of truth in it. 

__ Since the labor unions and the Knights of Labor have,, 

placed a limit upon the number of apprentices that any emplqyr 
business intercourse with may have, not one boy in t( 

trade. The consequence is- 

many of whom are dependent upon their earnings, but whose q 
opportunity to earn anything lies in securing odd jobs by hang, 
around the street corners. About all a boy has to look forward t< 


n experiment that will work satisfactorily, only been such as could be given 
• -—i- t— the Cooper Institute, 


surprising that so many of them become ig 
inals. But the Knights of Labor even invade the prisons and f 
not permit the employment of convicts at established trade e 
have even induced the legislatures of some States to discontinue 
shops they had created in the prisons for the technical educ.imr 
- 'is condition of affairs, the only hope of supply pi 
lies and artisans lies in the esta’ ’ 
of technical schools, or in the introduction of industrial trainith n 
the public schools. This latter has been attempted with good n, cl. 

of the public school!, but the facilities thus far afford In 18 

. experiment, and neccedent 

■er, thanks to the gen ipmen 




-national competition is a perpetual spur to 
industrial enterprise, while isolation is fatal to every form of healthy 


e required in the lines that ai 
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/e here secured a technical education that has fairly equipped them 
>r the battle of life, and every day bless the memory of him who 
ave them these advantages. But a small proportion of the boys 
ho need it can obtain these advantages, and hence the necessity for 
le multiplication of training schools where boys can learn trades or 
1 themselves for such calling as demand technical skill and training, 
ft is stated that Brooklyn is soon to possess one of the largest and 
t equipped training schools in the country. It is to be endowed 
Mr. Charles Pratt, who, it is reported, proposes to supply all the 
.ds required to place it on a par with the best of the European 
ming schools. The scheme of the school is to furnish technical 
ining for young men who have a natural inclination towards the 
s or mechanics. All trades will be taught, and in addition to the 
.ctical drilling, instruction in subjects relating to each industry will 
given. There will be a course for young women, including 
truction in sewing, cooking, house decoration, type-writing, tele- 
phy and such other light industries as have been opened to 

No industries in the country, require a higher degree of skill and 
technical training than those kindred to the jewelry trade. Already 
there is a scarcity of skilled artisans in the several branches, and 
where the workmen and artists of the future are to come from, unless 
training schools be provided, it is impossible to say. They certainly 
are not enrolled as apprentices to-day, and a majority of the boys 
now employed in factories aiid shops do not regard such employment 
ts permanent; they are prepared to abandon it at a moment’s noti. e if 
rnything offers that will give them fifty cents or a dollar a week more 
vages. It is merely the present that the majority are contemplating 
nd they have no regard for the future. The introduction of labor 
avmg machinery has also tended to prevent boys from learning 
rades thoroughly, for they simply learn to operate one machine, and 
■tn^atisfied to remain at that because they can earn better wages by 
aing than if they were changed about from one “ job ” to another, 
re ought to be a training school, especially for the arts and indus- 
l that are classified under the head of the jewelry trade. 

; is a splendid opportunity for some of the wealthy gentlemen in 
sttuness to earn the lasting gratitude of a large army of boys and 
dohts successors in the trade, by imitating the example of Peter 
wr.' and Mr. Pratt and endowing a training school. The idea 
veen more than once broached but has not yet reached fulfil- 
it. In the recent report of Mr. Charles T. Peck, State Labor 
ommissioner of New York, it is stated that the skilled handicrafts 
this State are passing out of the hands of native Americans and 
.to those of well-trained foreigners. He further says that the higher 
e degree of skill required, and the higher the wages, the less likely 
* fc * workman to be an American. In some manufactories where 
e ghest grades of skill are demanded, not one American employee 
tbe found. Mr. Peck ascribes this state of things to a neglect to 
sde suitable manual instruction for American youth. This is a 
■ect that should be overcome by State legislation, supplemented 
?rivate philanthropy. 


d _ 

pa 

igmen Coming to their Senses. 

E PAST week or two has witnessed some curious 
manifestations of the rapid process of disintegration 
which is going on among the great labor organiza¬ 
tions. One of the first important defections from the 
Knights of Labor occurred among the silversmiths 
wh.ire usually intelligent, honest andhighly-paid men, but, in an 
of ir, they listened to the exhortations of the paid enthusiasts 
respied the “ colossal organization." The number of persons in 
nes.de is not large, and the labor autocrats, having got them 
the/ bound, found it easy and convenient to use them for that 
pbject of injuring their employers, in comparison with which, 
th» 
the 



as Mr. Powderly says, “ the suffering of the individual workman is of 
little importance.” After the well-known methods of annoyance 
based on this view had been practised for some time, the masters 
rebelled, and gave notice that after a certain date all the principal 
silver-working establishments would be closed until assurance was 
given that the business conducted in them would be managed by 
their proprietors, and not by the “colossal organization." They 
were answered by the customary bragging and bullying, but they 
kept their word, and, on the appointed day, their doors were closed 
to all who chose allegiance to the Knights of Labor in preference to 
faithfulness to the service which they were employed to perform. 
The largest establishment of the kind in the country is that of the 
Gorham Manufacturing Company, which maintains eight hundred 
persons, all or nearly all of whom were members of the Knights of 
Labor. The managers of the company, somewhat deceived by 
the vaporings of the knightly mouth-pieces, prepared themselves for 
a struggle of several months’ duration, but their operatives, after 
considering for about three days the advantages of being ridden by 
a colossal organization as compared with those of working independ¬ 
ently for the benefit of themselves and their families, voted to give 
up their knightly charter, and return at once to the places which still 
remained open to them. 

In another place, about the same time, an attempt was made by 
the managers of an International Union of Iron Workers to carry 
out the ordinary tactics of enforcing obedience to their orders by 
tormenting innocent people. It seems that a certain firm of stove 
founders in.St. Louis had incurred the malice of the International 
Union, which resolved to ruin its business. As it happens the stove 
founders of the country have a defensive association, the members of 
which help those of their fellows who are “ struck ” by making cast¬ 
ings for them, in order to enable them to fill their orders, and, in the 
present case, the patterns of the St. Louis establishment were divided 
among several firms in New York State belonging to the Association, 
in order that they might be used for casting. The International 
Union heard of this, and ordered its subjects to‘‘strike’’all foun¬ 
dries in which an attempt should be made to cast from the St. Louis 
patterns. I he order was obeyed, and several hundred men, at a sig¬ 
nal, gave up the employment by which they and their families 
subsisted in order to gratify one'of the parties to a squabble a thous¬ 
and miles away, of the merits of which they knew nothing whatever. 
As in the case of the silversmiths, two or three days’ reflection was 
enough to convince the stove casters that the sacrifice they were 
making was altogether disproportionate to the occasion, and they 
voted to defy the orders of the International Union, and to go back to 
their work without troubling themselves further as to whether the 
patterns they were using came from St. Louis or elseswhere. Still 
further indications of the return of common sense to the members of- 
the “ colossal organizations ” are to be found in the results which 
have followed the adoption of the nine-hour day in the building 
trades. To hear the representations of the labor agitators, it would 
seem that the whole body of carpenters, plumbers and masons has 
for many years been sighing in vain for the reduction of the working 
day to eight hours, in order that they might have time to improve their 
minds; and that nothing but the heartless tyranny of “ capitalists ” 
and “ monopolists ” has prevented them from securing this precious 
privilege. In point of fact, however, since the orators have at last 
prodded their reluctant subjects into making a successful demand 
for a nine-hours’ day, the latter seem to have taken to spending their 
leisure moments in revolving schemes for evading the new rules, and 
working ten hours instead of nine. In one case, within a week or so 
after the compromise which has become general, of nine hours’ work 
and pay by the hour, had been adopted, the workmen employed by 
a large contractor went to him and asked the privilege of working 
ten hours a day for the first five days in the week and five hours 
Saturday. This would make fifty-five hours’ work in a week, instead 
of the fifty-four hours agreed upon in the compromise, but, as the 
men said, it would be much more convenient for them to make full 
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days the rest of the week and have Saturday afternoons to them¬ 
selves for cultivating their gardens or amusing themselves and their 
families, that they would willingly give the extra hour’s work for the 
sake of making the modified arrangement. We suppose that the labor 
quacks who heard of this must have wept at the backsliding of their 
unruly disciples, but the contractor, who had himself worked hard 
all his life, and who knew the value of a half-holiday, thought the 
idea a very sensible one, and willingly agreed to pay the extra price 
•for the extra hour in the week’s work, although, according to the 
quacks, who maintain, when they wish to gain a point, that men do 
mare work in a nine-dours’ day than they do in one of ten, he would, 
by the modified arrangement, suffer a loss of five hours’ work a week, 
instead of a gain of one, and ought to have docked his men of ten 
per cent of their wages instead of giving them more. Unless this 
view of the case should occur to the contractor, it is easy to see that 
other men will ask the same privilege, and the result of the modifica¬ 
tion in the agreement will be that in the autumn, when the crops 
have been gathered from the little garden, and it is too chilly for 
picnics with the children, the men will, very gently, for fear the 
orators may hear them, begin to propose that the Saturday half¬ 
holiday should be discontinued, and that on that day a full day’s 
work should be accepted and paid for. We venture to say that 
unless some meddler interferes, none of the men will suggest return 
to nine hours for the other days of the week in place of ten, and that 
matters will quietly fall back to the condition in which they have 
usually been during the winter, except that the contractors will have 
gained the point against which the agitators have fought so hard, of 
paying by the hour instead of by the day. Whether the labor auto¬ 
crats will look on quietly at this dodging of their decrees remains to 
be seen. To them, disregard and neglect are fatal, and, as they 
know perfectly well that their salaries and their influence depend 
upon making themselves conspicuous, it is very likely that the 
autumn may see some desperate movement concocted to upset the 
industrial world, and bring into renewed prominence the figures of 
the self-styled champions of labor . — American Architect. 


The Application of Cems to the Art of the 
Goldsmith. 

By Alfred Phillips. 

Continued from page 117. 

MAY truthfully be said of remarkable diamonds, up 
to the recent time of the Cape discoveries, that their 
value was vastly over-estimated. Jt seemed as if, 
because they were far beyond the reach of ordinary 
buyers, there could be no harm in over-stating their 
value to an extent simply based upon their weight, but with little ref¬ 
erence to the actual quality of the gems. 

A glaring instance was Rom 6 de Piste's estimation of the Braganza 
diamond, weight 1,680 karats, which he says was worth £224,000,000 
sterling, or about £80 sterling per karat for the multiplicand of the 
square of its whole weight. This is aside from the fact that the 
Braganza has never been proved to be a diamond. 

Again, the Orloff diamond of the Russian sceptre, weighing 779 
karats, was, in the year 1800, supposed to be worth .£4,854,728 
sterling, although its actual cost was 135,417 guineas. 

The monster rose diamond of the Great Mogul weighed 279 karats, 
and was valued at 380,000 guineas, and so on until we come to the 
Regent, weighing 136^ karats, and valued at 208,333 guineas, 
although its actual cost was half that amount. The most palpable 
absurdity, however, is Dutens’ valuation of that uninteresting gem, the 
Sancy, weighing 55 karats, which he states to be much above 25,000 
guineas. I can find no contemporary estimate of a diamond of sim¬ 
ilar weight at more than £9,500. 

The forgoing instances apply exclusively to the diamonds of the 


various East Indian localities, known in our markets as “Golcond 
which had been explored since the time of Alexander, and which lv 
yielded the total supply of these gems until the Brazilian discover, 
in 1720. 

The East Indian diamonds are, by many authorities, said to h 
been of finer quality than those of more recent discovery. While » 
do not share that opinion, I admit that they yielded a larger propor¬ 
tion of pure gems, and that they are both denser and harder than any 
others. I am confirmed by Thomas Collingwood Kitto as to their 
greater hardness, and by personal experiments with reference to 
specific gravity. Ellicott’s exhaustive experiments in 1795 and those 
of Page, published in 1855, both prove the Oriental diamond to be 
of greater specific gravity than the Brazilian gem. 

If one may judge by the superb old parures of Golconda diamonds 
still extant and eagerly sought after, the assertion may be accepted 
that East India yielded a larger percentage of white stones. Indeed, 
it is well known that the various shades of yellow and cinnamon col¬ 
ored diamonds were infinitely rarer before the opening of the Brazilian 
mines, and even then comparatively seldom, until the Cape mines 
produced an abundance of this particular class of diamond. 

It would be impossible to frame a reliable estimate of the quantity 
and value of diamonds exported from India under British rule, a 
there was free trade in diamond seeking. The supply of India 
diamonds is now most uncertain, no noticeable quantity having be 
brought to this market for the last forty years. s, 

The discovery of diamonds in Brazil in 1720, was followed in 1721 
by the export of 173,000 karats to the European markets. As may 
be supposed, the value of diamonds considerably declined for a time, 
until the increased supply had, ipso facto , created relative applicatior 
and demand. Shortly afterwards the Brazilian governme&vbavin 
assumed the working of the mines, the industry was successfe sta-' 
ducted until 1880. when the Cape diamonds, which were prters, 
at a much smaller cost, reduced Brazilian mining to a minimui’.he 

The present total export of diamonds from Brazil does not exvt 
24,000 karats, of which it is estimated that 30 per cent, are of |e 
water, as against 20 per cent, of the same quality from South Af:l 
where, however, the crystals are found of much larger sizes than th 
ever have been in Brazil. 

It cannot too emphatically be asserted that the qualification of 
“ Cape diamond ” applied to the South African gems as a term of 
reproach, should now and forever be retracted by those persons who, 
knowing better, have been foolish enough to propagate such 

Cape diamonds furnish to-day fully 95 per cent, of the JSuropeai 
supply, which alone is sufficient to uphold them in public estimati 
It is true that colorless diamonds have been found in the sma] 
proportion in South Africa, but it is equally beyond dispute 
large numbers of the whitest and most faultless diamonds are fxptre 
from the Cape, while the mtfss of material is conspicuous, whtre 
white or colored, for its brilliancy. ,i. , 

Disparagers of South African diamonds wen. usually interestmt 
supplies of rough from other localities,, and continue to fear th;he 
public mind having been so industriously prejudiced agair.ing 
denominations of African diamonds, purchasers would hold of 
if the goods were fairly represented. the 

It is not generally known that, during the first fourteen year 
career, the then most prolific of South African mines, theKimiJ^j 
put out more diamonds than all the other sources of supply comq le 
had produced since any record had been kept. Diamond mi 
commenced in earnest at the Cape in 1871, and developed with na 
velous rapidity. Upon the authority of Mr. J. B. Finlason, ch 
inspector of diamond mines, I give the following statistics: In 18' 
the usual digger’s claim, 31 ft. square, was equal to the unprecedent 
value of £32,000, readily realized. In 1874, the total shipmen 
from the Cape amounted to £5,000,000 sterling. The Postmast 
General reports that between January 1, 1874, and December 
1877, the net weight of diamonds sent to England by post amount 
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h< one ton. The government returns of duty paid on diamonds 
shipped from September, 1882, to February, 1884, amounted to 
^4i4 2 8,t57, and weighed 3,617,226 karats. 

1 [In connection with the developing use of precious stones, but more 
-especially the diamond, it is impossible to overrate the significance of 
the table of statistics previously given for which I am indebted to the 
painstaking courtesy of Messrs. Tiffany, the eminent goldsmiths, of 
New York. 

These gentlemen have used their influence with the government of 
the United States of America, in order to procure the most perfect 
form of tabular information, vouched for up to February 24 of the 
present year by the chief of the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury 
Debt. It will be at once recognized that America is the only country 
' capable of furnishing such unquestionable evidence of the large 
increase in the application of diamonds since the Cape discoveries 
revolutionized the whole trade. 

t Not only are precious stones duty free in the chief European 
countries, but no record is kept upon which it would be safe to found 
even an approximate estimate of their consumption, 
ti I elect to refer conjointly to the ruby and sapphire, because, 
ar.although no two denominations can more considerably vary in com- 
nomercial value, they form the same body, differing only in coloring 
is patter. The ruby, at any rate since 1700, has remained the most 
mythl'ly valued of the gems. A ten karat ruby at that time was worth 
v ^,1,300. 

1 I possess the record of the sale of a twenty karat ruby for ^8,000, 
or considerably over double the value in 1700. About the year 1800 
rsfine rubies of one karat were valued at about 10 guineas, but a six 
•ttfkarabtftjjne was recorded to have been sold for ^1,000. It is not 
^ 'UTng ffton in these days to obtain ^150 for a specimen ruby of i]4 

e t)om these facts it is easy to conclude that fine rubies prohibit 
' ;,ent application, but it should be remembered that artificial prices 
*' er only to gems of the true “ pigeon blood ” color, untainted either 
sl brown or violet. The high price of the ruby is likewise due to 
fe uncertainty of the supply, and to the hoarding of the principal 
gems by eastern princes. 

It will be interesting to mark the influence upon rubies, once 
, European control shall be definitely established over the Burmese 
mines. There are those who assert that these mines, scientifically 
, worked, are destined to yield up a vastly increased quantity of this 
most precious material. If this were verified rubies must diminish in 
• value, but, on- the other hand, a flourishing trade would spring up, as 
as the case with sapphires when the prolific discoveries in Kashmir 
e duced by 50 per cent, their market value, and admitted their appli¬ 
cation to jewelry within the reach of moderate incomes. Others 
iecl rm that the Burmese ruby mines, which have been uninterruptedly 
Jrprkecf from early ages, are exhausted with reference to important 

ns, and that rarely is a stone produced of more than half a karat. 
1 own experience shows this to be an exaggeration. On the inter- 
c *' lg occasion of my report to the Indian government upon the 
P^ynese loot, I found, on the contrary, that a very large proportion 
ol \ ie rubies exceeded half a karat in weight. Of the quality, how¬ 
s' 1 *^ I must say that not one-hundredth portion was suitable for 
^ ou 4|ting or for the European market. If such may be taken as rep- 
k*'ffitative of the Burmese supply, it seems right to conjecture that 
dc |ht cheapening influence will be brought to bear upon rubies of 
de ;h quality. 

nf The sapphire, as I have said, is another colored ruby. It is curious 
w > note that blue-tinted corundum has always occurred in larger 
piantities than red. The sapphire, which once was next in value to 
'he ruby, is to-day the cheapest of the major gems, and yet from its 
intrinsic beauty and unrivaled blue color, its disappearance would be 
'o the art goldsmith a greater misfortune than that of either the ruby 
r the emerald, neither of which seem to have enjoyed the same 
''entimental association as the sapphire which, among many uses, we 
Constantly find employed as an episcopa gem. 


Commercially viewed, the sapphire, both blue and yellow—the last 
known as Oriental topazes—were almost of identical value about the 
year 1700. In fact, the value of all sapphires below 30 karats was 
even less than it is to-day. Here we have reference to parcels of 
stones averaging 6 grains at 40s. per karat, and to a fine 30 karat 
sapphire valued at ^400. About 1830 sapphires begun to rise to 
exhorbitant prices, which were maintained until about six or seven 
years ago,when the large quantities of rough brought from Kashmir 
and Siam literally glutted the markets, which scarcely yet can be said 
to have recovered their normal condition. If the supply be fifty 
times greater than at the beginning of last century, the demand 
created by the very cheapening of sapphires is practically certain to 
stay further decline in value. As an illustration of the plenteousness 
of sapphires I received recently, in one and the same consignment 
1,300 stones, weighing 4,626 karats, the sterling value of which was 
jQ 16,680, or an average per karat of jQ 3 12s. 1 j4d. 

The emerald, or smaragdus of the Latins, is one of the most beau¬ 
tiful, although the softest of the precious gems, easily fusible with 
borax into a colorless glass. The huge emeralds of Pliny and Theo¬ 
phrastus must have been either crystals of beryl—known to occur of a 
large size, and of which the emerald itself is the precious type—or 
else masses of green quartz. The true emerald occurs in crystals 
seldom over one inch in length. The Indian emerald has been 
applied both to signets and personal ornament alike in ancient Greece, 
Italy, Egypt and Arabia. 

It must not be confounded with the so-called Oriental emerald of 
India, which is nothing less than a green ruby or sapphire, charac¬ 
terized by its sap-green color, and, however curious as a gem, 
undeserving of the appellation of emerald. 

The extraordinary rise in the value of this gem since the year 1700 
has known many fluctuations. The basis of valuation up to 1710 
was one-quarter of the price of table diamonds of same weight, or 
about 3s. 9d. per grain. A 10 karat emerald was worth about ^160. 
From 1720 to 1780 the quantity of emeralds brought to the European 
markets had so largely increased as materially to diminish their value. 
At the end of last century rough emeralds were sold at the following 
approximate prices: Inferior small, 20s. per oz. troy; medium small, 
40s. per oz. troy; fine small, JJt per oz. troy; fine medium small, 
jQ 10 per oz. troy; while the very best rough, in larger sizes, fetched 
only .£15 per oz. troy, equal to 151 >4 karats. 

Parcels of emeralds, now very rare, of medium color, are offered 
at from £\o to jQi$ per karat. 1 have purchased small emeralds of 
good color within this month at £6 per karat. 

I should like to dissipate an idea frequently entertained by ama¬ 
teurs, that the commercial value of many of the abnormal specimens 
of emerald on record is in proportion to their size, as, for example, 
the Duke of Devonshire’s emerald, weighing 1,360 karats; Duleep 
Sing’s emerald, measuring 3 in. by 2 in.; and a large sexangular 
emerald recently looted at Mandalay which, while its weight approxi¬ 
mates to 200 karats, is distinguished by size but not quality.— 
Journal of the Society of Arts. 


*The Pearl Fisheries of Australia. 


g|HE PEARL shell fisheries of Torres Strait belong to 
the Colony of Queensland, and are situated 1,500 
miles from Brisbane and more than 2,000 miles from 
Sydney. 

Torres Strait is about 80 miles in width, and sepa¬ 
rates Queensland from the Island of New Guinea. The navigation 
of the Strait, although said to be safe and practicable, is in fact very 
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i difficult, on account of the innumerable islands, reefs and shoals 
[scattered about. The chief places at which the fisheries are con- 
[ducted are Wai Weer, Albany Island, Jervis Island, Endeavor Strait, 
Pfriday Island, Prince of Wales Islands and Possession Island. 

I Wages of the Men. —A good diver can earn from $60 to $150 per 
' month. He usually signs shipping articles for a period not exceed¬ 
ing three years, at a fixed sum per month and an interest in the 
catch or lay. Mr. Bayne, of Sydney, the owner of an important sta¬ 
tion at Prince of Wales Islands, who for many years has been engaged 
in pearl shell fishing, states that several divers in his employ have 
earned as much as $300 per month. The divers and crews are com¬ 
posed of South Sea Islanders, Malays, and a few Chinese and Lascars. 

The diver is the captain of the boat, and the other men obey his 
orders. The duties of the tender consist in waiting on the diver, 
helping him to dress, and looking after him while in the water. The 
pay of the tender is from $10 to $12 per month, with a small interest 
in the catch, generally from one-sixtieth to one-eightieth part of the 
value of the shells. Each of the vessels generally has one diver and 
four tenders, who compose the crew. The tenders are engaged on 
regular shipping articles, and are paid off like any other merchant 

Mr. Henry M. Chester, the resident magistrate at Thursday Island, 
says, in a recent report on the fisheries, that the natives are never 
overworked, and that they are always well fed and kindly treated. 
He further says that payment is usually made them in blankets, clo¬ 
thing, knives, hatchets and beads, and that whenever they are dissat¬ 
isfied with what they receive they seek other employment. Mr. 
Chester is of opinion that the competition for their services is of such 
a character as to secure for them fair treatment. All the available 
adult population of the Island are employed as swimming divers, 
under “ the masters and servants’ act,” and while their pay is small, 
it is made in the presence of the local authorites, and all the old men, 
women and children receive food in seasons of scarcity. 

Mr. Chester admits, however, that the occupation of a diver is 
dangerous and not at all conducive to longevity, but adds that the 
loss of life among the natives from such causes is more than counter¬ 
balanced by the abundant supply of wholesome food given them, and 
by the decrease in infanticide and other savage practices to which 
they were formerly addicted. 

Method of Fishing.— The method pursued in pearl fishing is for a 
number of vessels to start out together and fish on the same ground. 
Each vessel carries supplies to last a fortnight. When in about 8 
fathoms of water, if the tide is slack, the diver will jump overboard. 
His boots are heavily weighted with lead, so as to hasten his descent. 
Upon reaching the bottom he walks leisurely along until he comes to 
a patch of shells ; then he signals to the boat to cast anchor. He 
carries with him a sack or bag to hold the shells, and as soon as it is 
filled it is lifted up, emptied out and sent down to him again, he 
being able, to remain under water several hours at a time. Some 
divers remain down from 9 o’clock in the morning until 5 o’clock in 
the afternoon. 

The pearl oysters lie on the ground with the shells partly open, 
and great care is required in handling them, for if touched in the 
wrong way they will close upon the hand like a vise. Accidents of 
this kind not infrequently happen to inexperienced divers, who are 
obliged to signal those above to lift them up and remove the pearl 
oysters from their hands. 

The monsoons which blow in the Strait from May until the end of 
September are often so severe that boats have to lay up for as much 
as ten days at a time. The average catch for each boat is from 1 to 
1 yi tons of shells per month. Unlike the fisheries in Ceylon and 
the Persian Gulf, there is little or no difficulty in collecting the shells, 
for they either lie loose on the ground or are only partially buried in 
the mud or sand. • 

The fisheries off the coast of West Australia, and especially at 
Shark Bay, produce the true pearl oyster (Avicula margaritifera). 
For a long time this shell was supposed to be valueless on account 


of its thin and fragile structure, but now there is a great demand for 
it both in America and in Europe. It is especially prized by the 
French and German artists for fine inlaid cabinet work. 

The young or chicken shell is the best, and commands the highest 
price. When the pearl oyster is five or six years old the shells 
become blistered and wormy, and it is said.that the oyster dies about 
the age of seven years. The divers in fishing make no effort to select 
any particular shell, but take every one that they can get, even the 
dead shells, which have the least value of any, on account of various 
blemishes, rottenness, lack of luster, etc. Pure white silver-edged 
shells arc the most desired. 

The oysters in the West Australia fisheri.es are generally obtained 
by passing an iron dredge over the banks, but divers- are also 
employed. Pearl oysters are gregarious in their habits, and when¬ 
ever one is met with it is almost certain that numbers of others will 
be found in the immediate neighborhood. 

Divers are expert swimmers, and they go down to a depth of four 
or five fathoms, where it is said some of them can remain two min¬ 
utes. The occupation is an unwholesome one, and soon produces 
deafness and diseases of the chest and lungs. Blood not infre¬ 
quently flows from the mouth, ears and nostrils after the usual dip of 
forty or fifty seconds, which is repeated fifty or sixty times a day. 
The men also run the risk of being eaten by sharks, although death 
from this cause is not apt to occur except in untried fishing grounds, 
as the noise of the divers is almost certain to drive the sharks away. 

The Pearl Stations. —All the pearl fishing stations in Torres Strait 
bear a very close resemblance to one another, and consist of a small 
but nice-looking residence for the manager and one of less preten¬ 
tion for the men, a warehouse for storing provisions, etc., and several 
sheds for drying the shells. Before the shells are brought to the sta¬ 
tion the boats usually run into land, and the men open the oysters, 
take out the pearls, if any, and throw the soft parts overboard. The 
shells are then roughly cleaned and stowed under the hatches. At 
the end of the voyage they are taken to the station, where they are 
counted and thoroughly cleaned. The shells are then assorted and 
dried, and, after the outer edges are chipped off, they are packed in 
cases, each case weighing from 270 to 300 pounds, and are ready for 
shipment. 

No systematic effort has yet been made to collect pearls at the 
Torres Strait, and such as are found become the property of the men, 
who secrete them in various ways, often by swallowing them. Some 
very fine specimens of pearls about the size of a hazel nut, and of a 
remarkable beauty and clearness, have recently found their way to 
this market from Torres Straight. Other specimens of a much larger 
size have been found there, but they were imperfect in shape and 
color. 

Formation of Pearls.— In oysters aged four years—which are 
judged by the shells, weight and appearance—the best pearls are 
found. The shell, like the pearl, is formed by the secretion of the ani¬ 
mal, and is composed of animal matter and lime. The iridescent 
hues on the inside of the shell are occasioned by the edges of the 
thin, wavy, concentric layers overlapping one another and reflecting 
the light. The minute furrows, containing translucent carbonate of 
lime, produce a series of more or less brilliant colors, according to the 
angle at which the light falls upon them. Occasionally some of the 
finest pearls are found loose in the shell. As many as one hundred 
pearls have been found in one oyster, but they are generally of little 
or no value. The pearls of the young oyster are yellow, and in the 
older oyster are of a pinkish hue. 

The Use of Pearl Shells.—The pearl shells shipped from Australia 
to the United States and Europe are used principally for the manu¬ 
facture of knife handles, shirt buttons, etc. Considerable quantities 
are also used for papier maehd and other ornamental work. The 
pearl buttons, shirt studs, etc., now made in the United States, are 
said to be the best and cheapest in the world, a fact due in a great 
measure to the care used in selecting the material and to the improved 
methods of cutting, etc. 

U. S. Consulate, . I 

Sydney, New South Wales, April, 1885. ) 
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Silver and Silver Plating. 

Continued from page 122. 

RESISTS AMD RESERVES. 

RESERVES, certain parts of a metallic article, 
v/hich may be already cov ered with an electro-deposit 
PI 011 lts whole sur f ace > are coated with another metal. 
1 || To gild the parts in relief of an object of which the 
■Jl body is silvered, make a gold reserve, and use a sil¬ 
ver reserve for silvering certain parts of a body already gilt. This 
requires a little practice and care, and a firm hand to make thin lines 
with the hair pencil. Thoroughly scratch brush and wipe the object; 
the parts intended to have the primitive color must be covered by a 
brush with a resist varnish; dry in the air, or in a stove, or upon a 
gentle fire, until it no longer feels sticky. Place in the bath; the gal¬ 
vanic deposit will only coat those parts unprotected by the varnish. 
The temperature of the bath should be low, and the current weak, 
for fear of having rough lines where the deposit touches the varnish 
from the latter being softened, or from bubbles which are disengaged 
at the negative pole under the action of a strong electric current. 
When the deposit is completed, remove the resist varnish with warm 
essence of turpentine, and afterward with tepid alcohol; gaseine or 
benzole are preferable, as they rapidly dissolve in the cold nearly all 
resinous and fatty bodies, or the varnish may be destroyed by a brief 
immersion in concentrated sulphuric acid, when cold. It often hap¬ 
pens that several colors and metals have to be placed upon the same 
object, such as silver with both a bright and a dead luster, and yel¬ 
low, green, red, white, or pink golds, or platinum. Varnishes are 
also employed for avoiding the deposits of the precious metals upon 
those parts which do not need them. To prepare a 

Resist or Reserve Varnish .—Dissolve in boiled linseed oil or 
essence of turpentine, resin or copal; these.varnishes are not suffi¬ 
ciently colored to distinguish the places where they have been laid 
on; mix with them, therefore, a certain proportion of red lead, 
chrome yellow or Prussian blue, which at the same time facilitates 
drying. 

Old Silver .—To imitate old artistic productions made of solid sil¬ 
ver, the groundwork and hollow portions not subject to friction are 
covered with a blackish-red earthy coat, the parts in relief remain 
with a bright lead luster. Mix a thin paste of finely-powdered plum¬ 
bago with essence of turpentine, to which a small proportion of red 
ochre may be added to imitate the copper tinge of certain old silver¬ 
ware; smear this all over the article. After drying, gently rub with 
a soft brush, and the reliefs are set off by cleaning with a rag dipped 
in spirits of wine. Old silver is easily removed and the brightness 
of the metal restored by a hot solution of caustic potash, cyanide of 
potassium or benzole. To give the old silver tinge to small articles, 
such as buttons and rings, throw them into the above paste; rub in a 
bag with a large quantity of dry fir-wood sawdust until the desired 
shade is obtained. 

Oxydized Silver .—This is not an oxydization, but a combination 
with sulphur or chlorine; sulphur, soluble sulphides and hydro-sul¬ 
phuric acid blacken silver, and insoluble silver salts, and particularly 
the chloride of silver, rapidly blackens by solar light. Add four or 
five thousandths of hydro-sulphate of ammonia, or of quinti-salphide 
of pottassium, to ordinary water at a temperature of i6o° to i8o° 
Fahr. When the articles are dipped into this solution, an iridescent 
coating of silver sulphide covers them, which, after a few seconds 
more in the liquid, turns blue-black. Remove, rinse, scratch brush 
and burnish, when desired. Use the solution when freshly prepared, 
or the prolonged heat will precipitate too much sulphur, and the 
deposit will be wanting in adherence; besides, the oxydization 
obtained in freshly-prepared liquors is always brighter and blacker 
than when produced in old solutions, which is dull and gray. If the 
coat of silver is too thin, and the liquor too strong, the alkaline sul¬ 
phide dissolves the silver, and the underlying metal appears. In 
this case, cleanse and silver again, and use a weaker blackening 


solution. Oxydized parts and gilding may be put upon the same 
articles by the following method: After the whole surface has been 
gilt, certain portions are covered with the resin varnish; silver the 
remainder. Should the process of silvering by paste and cold rub¬ 
bing be employed, the gilding should be very pale, because it is not 
preserved, and is deeply reddened by the sulphur liquor. When 
this inconvenience occurs from a too concentrated liquor, it is partly I 
remedied by rapidly washing the article in a tepid solution of cyan- 1 
ide of potassium. Deep black is thus obtained upon cleansed cop - 1 
per: Dissolve 3 or 4 ounces of blue ashes, hydro-carbonate of I 
copper, in a sufficient quantity of aqua ammonia, place the cleansed ] 
copper in this solution, cold or tepid, and it will be instantaneously I 
covered with a fine black deposit. This coat is so thin that bur- ] 
nished articles look like varnished black. 

[ I he rest of the article treats on manipulations not customary I 
here in our workshops, and we therefore do not translate them, but | 
commence at once with 

GILDING AND GOLDPLATING. 

Gilding— The operation of gilding is done by two distinct methods; 
by the wet, and by the dry process. Gilding by the wet process is 
effected either by single affinity or chemical reactions called gilding 1 
by dipping; or when by chemical and electric reactions combined, j 
it is known as electro-gilding. 

Gilding by Dipping . — This method is applicable to the small arti- 1 
cles which make up imitation jewelry, and is principally employed 
on copper or such alloys as contain a large percentage of that metal. I 
The baths employed contain gold in the form of a double salt of J 
protoxide. A solution to be fit for this kind of gilding should pos- j 
sess the following indispensable properties; It should have little sta- j 
bility, that is, it must decompose readily and abandon its gold j 
under feeble influences. It should dissolve the copper immersed in j 
an equivalent proportion to that of the gold deposited, thus forming ! 
a new double salt, in which the copper is in the same degree of oxy- I 
dization as the gold. When the articles have been previously amal¬ 
gamated, as is generally the case, it is mercury, and not copper, 
which is substituted for gold in the solution. 

Preparation of the Gold Bath :— 


Distilled w 


.. 17 pints; 


Pyrophosphate of potash, or soda.28 ounces; 

Hydio-cyanic acid of }i prussic acid. yi ounce; 

Crystallized perchloride of gold. yj, ounce. 

The pyrophosphate of soda is most generally employed, and is 
obtained by melting, at a white heat, the ordinary crystallized phos- 
phate of soda. The pyrophosphate of soda may be obtained in the 
form of crystals, which is a proof of a definite composition. The 
quality of chloride represents a little more than one-third of an 
ounce of pure gold treated by aqua regia. Put 16 pints of distilled 
water in a porcelain vessel, or an enameled cast-iron kettle, and add, 
by small portions at a time, and stirring, with a glass rod, the pyro¬ 
phosphate; heat, filter, and let it cool down. The chloride of gold 
is prepared by introducing into a small glass flask: 

Pure gold, finely laminated. yj ounce; 

Hydrochloric acid, pure, nearly. 1 ounce; 

Nitric acid, pure. y£ ounce. 

The flask is slightly heated, effervescence and abundant nitrous 
vapors result, and in a few minutes the gold has entirely disap¬ 
peared, leaving a reddish-yellow liquor. The flask is then put upon 
a sheet of iron with a hole in its center, and supported by a tripod. 
The whole is heated by a gas or spirit lamp to evaporate excess of 
the acids; too much acidity may cause great irregularities in the 
workings of the bath, and even prevent its action altogether. An 
excess of nitric acid causes a jumping of the heated liquors, and may 
overthrow the whole; it is preferable to have the hydrochloric acid 
predominating. The evaporation is finished when vapors escape 
slowly from the flask, and when the liquid has become of an oily 
consistency and of a deep red color. The flask is then removed 
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from the fire with wooden pincers, and set to cool upon a ring of 
plaited straw. 

If a more rapid evaporation is desired, heat the flask over ignited 
charcoal or the spirit lamp; agitate the liquid to prevent any of the 
gold from returning to the metallic state. Well prepared chloride of 
gold, when cold, forms a saffron-yellow crystalline mass. If the 
color is red, it has been too much evaporated, and will do very well 
for electro baths; but for dipping baths it must be heated again, 
after a small addition of the two acids. If the perchloride of gold 
has, by too protracted a heat, passed to the state of insoluble proto¬ 
chloride, or even of a metallic gold, the treatment must be begun 
again with the indicated mixture of pure nitric and hydrochloric 
acids. The perforated sheet of iron upon which the flask rests is 
intended to prevent the action of heat upon the sides of the vessel, 
which will decompose the films of chloride of gold, wetting the flask 
at these places. When the chloride of gold is cold and crystallized, 
dissolve it in the flask with a little distilled water, and pour the solu¬ 
tion through a paper filter, held in a glass funnel, into a clean bottle; 
this is to separate a small quantity of silver always found in the gold 
of the trade. Rinse the flask and filter with the unemployed water, 
so as to get all the gold into the bath. Pour the filtered solution cf 
chloride of gold into the cooled one of pyrophosphate and stir with 
a glass rod. Lastly, add the hydrocyanic acid, and the bath is 
heated nearly to the boiling heat for use. If the solution of pyro¬ 
phosphate is still tepid, add the hydrocyanic acid before the chloride 
of gold. Hdyrocyanic or prussic acid is not absolutely necessary, 
but without it the bath is too easily decomposed, and the gold is too 
rapidly precipitated upon the objects placed in it. When the solu¬ 
tions are mixed in the cold, the liquor is yellow or greenish-yellow, 
but becomes colorless by the increase of temperature. If the liquor 
becomes currant-red, or wine-lees violet, it is an indication that there 
is too little hydrocyanic acid; add it drop by drop, until the liquor 
becomes colorless. An excess of the acid is objectionable, but there 
is a very simple method of keeping the baths in good working order, 
by adding prussic acid to those too rich in gold, or correcting any 
excess of prussic acid with a small proportion of chloride of gold 
until the gilding is produced without difficulty and of the proper 
shade. Thus prepared, the bath will produce very fine gilding upon 
well-cleaned articles, which must also have passed through a very 
diluted solution of nitrate of binoxide of mercury, without which the 
deposit of gold is red and irregular, and will not cover the soldered 
portions. The articles are supported by a hook, or in a stoneware 
ladle perforated with holes, or in brass gauze baskets; they must be 
constantly agitated while in the bath. 

(7V> he Continued.) 



T HE Jewelers’ and Tradesmens’ Company have issued a circular to 
merchant jewelers and others interested in the sale of jewelry, 
calling attention to the importance of each one doing all in his power 
to educate the public to a just appreciation of the fact that jewelry is 
not out of fashion, but that manufacturers are more enterprising than 
ever before in bringing out new styles and beautiful designs. Stress 
is laid upon the importance of securing the early publication in local 
papers of the fashion notes that appear in The Jewelers'Circular 
and The Jewelers’ Weekly, advance proofs of which can be obtained 
by any dealer on application to the offices of these journals. Some 
three years ago the managers of The Circular saw the importance 
of doing this very thing, and they accordingly secured the services of 
a well-known fashion writer, “ Elsie Bee," to prepare, an article on 
“Fashions in Jewelry.” Her articles, under the heading of “A 


Lady’s Rambles Among the Jewelers," have been a prominent feature 
of our magazine for many months. We print advance sheets of these 
every month, and send out several hundreds to jewelers who secure 
the publication of extracts from them in their local papers. In addi¬ 
tion, a bureau of correspondence in this city, presided over by 
“ Elsie Bee,” sends extracts from our advance proofs to over one 
hundred papers in different sections of the country. It will thus be 
seen that The Circular pulls the working oar in this enterprise, but 
we are nevertheless grateful for the assistance rendered by our weekly 
contemporary. These advance proofs are subject to the order of 
any jeweler who will undertake to make use of them. Send name 
and address, and the proofs will reach you regularly. It is gratifying 
to us to know that our efforts to foster and encourage “ Fashions in 
Jewelry ” are appreciated by so excellent authorities in the trade as 
the officers and board of directors in the Jewelers' and Tradesmens’ 
Company. 


I T IS generally conceded that the spring trade was excellent, and 
I there are but few who find fault with the quantity of goods sold. 
Orders came in with a steady flow, not fitfully, and manufacturers 
and jobbers were in good condition to take care of them. No one 
was especially overworked, nor would they have complained had the 
orders been larger, but, on the whole, the trade up to the present 
time this year has been generally satisfactory. The best of it is that 
orders are accompanied by flattering reports from the retail trade in 
all sections of the country. In all quarters the outlook is promising, 
and unless something unexpected comes along to interfere, the trade 
of 1887 will be greater in the aggregate than that of last year. The 
season opens with promise for full crops of all kinds, and those sec¬ 
tions of the country that are far enough advanced to indulge 
in predictions are sanguine that abundance will attend upon their 
labors. While the late spring and accompanying frosts killed all the 
peaches, strawberries and other small fruit, as usual, according to the 
reports of the farmers, there is little doubt that we shall have an 
abundance of peaches, and strawberries and cream galore. It always 
turns out so when the predictions are the most dismal, and the pres¬ 
ent season is not likely to prove an exception to the rule. Persons 
outside of the large cities scarcely realize what an important figure 
the small fruit crops play in swelling the nation’s wealth each year, 
but millions of dollars find their way, by their instrumentality, into 
the pockets of the producers and thence into general circulation. 
Statisticians tell us the precise value of the wheat and hog crop, but 
they leave out of the account the small fruits, to the cultivation of 
which thousands of acres are devoted. The mere handling of such 
portions of these crops as reach New York gives employment to a 
large army of men and women, and the money they receive passes 
at once into circulation. It may be said of these small crops that 
they are part of the circulating medium, the money paid for them is 
turned over so rapidly, while the proceeds of the wheat and hog 
harvest, of the oats, barley and other large crops, are what people 
make their hoardings from. But, as we remarked previously, reports 
from all productive fields are extremely flattering, and all branches 
of trade and commerce feel hopeful in consequence. Barring the 
unexpected, it is safe to predict an extremely prosperous season. 
May there be no disappointment to any. 


E ARLY last month there were several severe shocks of earthquake 
in Arizona, Sonoma and the adjacent country. In Sonoma, 
according to the telegraphic report, a large number of persons were 
killed by falling walls in the different places that suffered from the 
shocks, which extended over two days. A volcano was reported to 
hive broken out in the mountains of Arizona, which was throwing 
out stones, ashes and lava in the regular orthodox style, but this was 
subsequently denied. It was also stated that an immense landslide 
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had laid bare the sides of some of the mountains, and had thus 
exposed extensive beds of rich gold-bearing quartz, while new born 
lakes and mountain streams had made their appearance at points 
convenient for prosecuting the work of gold mining. It was very 
considerate of the god of the mountain to thus lay bare its wealth 
and provide the means for white men to obtain it at comparatively 
little trouble, at one grand swoop, but unless an earthquake can do 
something of this kind, of what use is it ? The story smacks loudly 
of a real estate speculation and the methods adopted in the West for 
getting up town site booms. A little exploration and practical pros¬ 
pecting will be in order before it will do to place too much faith in 
these newly thrown up gold mines. At the best, the average man 
can make better wages sweeping the streets than in seeking his for¬ 
tune in the gold mining regions. 


T HERF. was a decided rush of New Yorkers to Jersey City j 
Hoboken and adjacent cities on the other side of the water 
early last month, all because the authorities of this city decided that 
the law prohibiting the sale of liquor on Sunday should be rigidly 
enforced regardless of person. Sunday, May 8, was the first attempt 
to enforce the law, and, in accordance with advice received from 
counsel, every hotel and drinking saloon in the city was hermetrically 
sealed. At the hotels the guests could not get either wine, spirits or 
beer for love or money, and the proprietors were not even permitted 
to give away their beverages. As a consequence, there was a rush of 
New Yorkers and of strangers within their gates to the more accom¬ 
modating shores of New Jersey and Staten Island, where beer 
gardens open wide their portals to thirsty travelers. The Sunday 
law was never so thoroughly enforced in this city as on that occasion, 
and the liquor dealers in the adjoining cities never sold so much 
beverage in one day as they did then. The fact that regular guests 
at the hotels were not permitted to be served with even so much as 
a glass of claret with their dinners, did more to prejudice the public 
against the liquor lav/ than anything else could have done. It was 
General Grant who said that the best way to secure the repeal of an 
obnoxious law was to enforce it, and this fact was never brought out 
more prominently than in this rigorous enforcement of the Sunday 
law. Efforts were at once set on foot to secure the amendment of 
the law, and it is possible that by the time this paragraph is printed 
the obnoxious features of the law will have been eliminated by the 
legislature. While this, possibly, has little to do with the jewelry 
trade, we allude to it as a matter of news, and also to enforce the 
remark we have made before, that it is impossible to make men tem¬ 
perate by sumptuary laws quite as much as it is to make them honest. 
Laws may be made for the punishment of dishonesty and intemper¬ 
ance, but no man was ever yet made honest or temperate by legisla¬ 
tion. Sunday liquor selling promiscuously is unquestionably opposed 
to the public good, but restrictive legislation that goes to extremes in 
anything is equally bad. To exterminate an evil is a herculean task, 
while to keep it within reasonable bounds may lie comparatively easy. 


S PEAKING of unreasonable legislation, the inter-State commerce 
law seems to have been a pretty fair example of this kind of 
legislation. For years practical railroad men have been striving to 
manage their business so as to give the public the greatest accommo¬ 
dation at the least possible cost. They have done this not because 
of their love fot the dear public, but simply because it is policy to do 
so; to popularize their management is to bring money to their coffers. 
While there has been much to complain of in their management, 
competition can be relied upon in the long run to secure justice to 
the public. But Congress, whose members are utterly ignorant 
regarding the practical management of railroads stepped in, and by 
the passage of a single law seeks to do that which practical men have 
been laboring in vain for years to accomplish. Already the new law 


is found to work great hardships, not only to individuals but to whole 
communities, and consequently to the general public. The commis¬ 
sion appointed to enforce the law has had but little time to do any¬ 
thing but consider protests against the enforcement of certain 
provisions of the law, and to applications from different localities for 
its suspension as regards them. The great objections refer, of course, 
to the transportation of freight, but the traveling public also finds the 
law full of hardships for them. The act that was promised should 
be a boon to shippers and travelers is found to impose new burdens 
upon them and to leave them in doubt as to their rights. The rail¬ 
road managers, who seem desirous of complying with the law, are at 
a loss what to do, and to all their applications to the commission for 
information the answer is returned, substantially, “ We cannot tell in 
advance what you may or may not do; go ahead, violate the law, lay 
yourself open to punishment, and then we will make a case against 
you and let the courts decide what the law does mean.” One of the 
associations that has charge of the interests of traveling men, made 
application to the commission to know if it was not feasible for the 
railroads to issue thousand mile tickets to travelers at reduced rates, 
and the answer returned was to the effect that the railroads might do 
as they pleased, but if they violated the law they would be dealt with 
severely. So the new law has thrown the railroad business of the 
country into a chaotic state, and neither the managers nor the public 
can ascertain what it means. One of the curious effects of the law 
was found in the vast amount of work it made for the printers. It 
provides that all freight schedules and other information intended to 
be given to the public by the railroads shall be printed in type not 
smaller than pica, which is two sizes larger than the type in which 
this paragraph is printed. Heretofore these schedules have been 
printed in very small type, and nowin their larger dress they become 
regular broadsides, some of them as large as circus posters. They 
are so large and awkward that the difficulty of reading them is 
greater than it was before. But it gave employment to all the 
printers in the country at high wages, for the work was pressing and 
much night work was required. Then there was not pica enough in 
the country to do the work, so the type founders have also been run¬ 
ning night and day to supply the deficiency. It’s an ill wind that 
blows nobody good, and if the general public suffers through the 
inter-State commerce law, the printers are making a good thing 
out of it. 


r THE suggestion made by us some time ago that the jewelers in 
1 this city ought to organize a club down town, is likely to be 
carried out in part, although not in the Equitable Building, as we 
suggested. When that proposition came to be investigated it was 
found that the only rooms in the building available for club purposes 
were held at a rental of $17,000 a year, and it was not deemed 
feasible or advisable to proceed with that plan. But the ball having 
been put in motion, it took shape in the organization of a Jewelers’ 
Exchange which will have accommodations in the Astor House. 
This hotel, which has been headquarters for jewelers for many years, 
is now being remodeled, and all that portion of it that has been 
rented for business offices is to be restored to the hotel proper, and 
in this portion of the building rooms are to be appropriated to the 
Jewelers' Exchange. Rooms are to be provided, properly equipped 
with every convenience for conducting correspondence and general 
business, and out-of-town jewelers will be invited to make their head¬ 
quarters there when in the city. These rooms are being handsomely 
fitted up, and are expected to be ready by the first of July. The 
Exchange has been formally organized by the election of John W. 
Senior, of The Jewelers’ Circular, as President; Walter Gardiner, 
Vice-President; J. J. Fogerty, Treasurer and Manager, while the 
Board of Directors consists of Charles A. Fowler E. F,. Kipling, 
Fred. I. Marcy, Ira Barrows, Chas. F. Irons, Stephen Albro, B. F 
Crossin, N. B. Barton, Joshua Lothrop and C. E. Hancock. There 
is abundant opportunity for such an organization to make itself 
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exceedingly useful, especially in extending the hospitality of the 
trade to its customers from other cities. 


CLSEWHERE we print in this issue the full text of the new holi- 
JI J day law as passed by the legislature of this State. As it 
creates one or two new legal holidays and makes a half-holiday of 
every Saturday afternoon, it is important that every business man 
should understand its provisions, especially as regards obligation 
•ailing due on those days. The bill was carefully prepared, after 
consultation with the financial authorities of the city, and it is 
believed that its effects will impose no hardships upon any one. 
There has always been more or less looseness as'to practices in 
regard to holidays, and it is a good thing to have them clearly defined. 
As to the Saturday half-holidays, it will not, probably, change exist¬ 
ing customs to any great extent. No one is obliged to refrain from 
labor on that day, and business houses will, no doubt, regulate their 
practices in closing according to the nature of their business — in the 
busy season they will keep open all day as heretofore, and when it is 
dull they will close. The tendency, however, will be to secure a 
more general closing of business houses on Saturday afternoons dur¬ 
ing the hot weather than has been the case heretofore. For two 
years the jewelers have generally closed at one o’clock on Saturdays 
during July and August, and they would probably have continued to 
do so without the passage of any law to that effect. Other lines of 
business have not been able to follow this example because dealers 
were not all of one mind regarding it, and the new law will probably 
help them to unanimous action. 


''PHE Supreme Court of the District of Columbia has just rendered 
1 a decision, holding that the decision of the Supreme Court of 
ti e United States declaring the “drummers’tax laws” unconstitu¬ 
tional, applies to the District of Columbia, and consequently no 
further attempts will be made to collect this tax there from commer¬ 
cial travelers, nor will the licensed dealers of Washington be able to 
levy blackmail on them in future. An agent for a Baltimore firm 
recently refused to pay the tax, was arrested and imprisoned by the 
local authorities. He obtained a writ' of habeas corpus, and, when 
the case came before Judge Merrick, he held that the act of the 
District of Columbia was in violation of the principle laid down by 
the Supreme Court, and discharged the prisoner from custody. This 
means that commercial travelers can do business in Washington here¬ 
after without paying license, and without paying tribute to the 
licensed brokers in that city. There were several of these licensed 
brokers there who paid the tax to the District authorities, who were 
in the habit of permitting commercial travelers to sell goods under 
their license for a consideration. They thus made large sums each 
year, while the District of Columbia only realised from the tax $200 
apiece for each of these licensed brokers. It is said that these 
brokers had formed a pool, and if a traveler came there and under¬ 
took to sell goods without paying tribute to one or another of them, 
they showed him no mercy, but railroaded him to jail or made him 
pay roundly to get out of their clutches. But there will be no more 
outrages of this character at the capital of the nation, but any one 
who chooses can sell goods there without danger of molestation. It 
will not be long before the same will be the case in every Stale in the 
Union, only it needs a plucky man or two to figlit the “ drummers' ” 
tax wherever it still exists. We suggest that some one should make 
a test case of the Virginia statute, for down there they not only con¬ 
tinue to collect the tax, in spite of the Supreme Court decision, but 
shamelessly declare that they intend to continue doing so until some 
one appeals to that court from the statute of the State. The sooner 
this is done the sooner Virginia will become free territory. 


A CASE of interest to special partners was recently decided in the 
Superior Court of this city. James B. Colgate was sued by the 
Fifth Avenue Bank as a general partner in the firm of Humphrey & 
Co., which failed four years ago. Mr. Colgate claimed that the firm 
was a limited partnership, and that he, being a special partner, was 
not liable for the firm’s debts. Judge Freedman held, however, that 
the limited partnership was not lawfully renewed, because the firm 
was insolvent at the time of the attempted renewal, and that, conse¬ 
quently, Mr. Colgate was liable as a general partner. In the jewelry 
trade there are a large number of persons who are special partners 
and suppose their liability to be limited, but from this decision it 
will be seen that special partners are liable to be held as general 
partners, and it therefore behooves them to have a thorough under¬ 
standing of the condition of the business before they place iheir 
capital in a position where it is possible for it to become swallowed 
up on account of liabilities of which they know nothing. Ignorance 
of the actual facts does not excuse in the eyes of the law. 


T HE proposition which has recently been submitted by this gov¬ 
ernment to the authorities of Jamaica, is believed to be but an 
initiatory step that will eventually lead to the establishment of the 
postal parcel delivery system between the United States and all the 
Central and South American countries and the West Indies. The 
government of Jamaica has been active in promoting this idea, and 
hence the formal proposition is first made to her. It is believed that 
the formal adoption of the parcels post between the United States 
and these countries will tend to promote commercial intercourse 
between them, greatly to the advantage of our merchants. I his 
government ought to go still further and guarantee the safe delivery 
of parcels it now permits to go through the mails. Packages weigh¬ 
ing not exceeding four pounds are now permitted in the mails, but 
safe delivery is not guaranteed, nor, in case of loss is the government 
responsible for damages; the sender must take all the chances. Until 
the government insures safe delivery or payment of damages in case 
of loss, it cannot hope to compete with the express companies in the 
carrying of parcels. 


B Y THE wreck of the steamship Tasmania , on the coast of Cor¬ 
sica, April 18, six boxes containing jewels valued at $200,000 
went to the bottom. These were the property of the Maharajah of 
Jadhpore, who claims damages to this amount from the owners of the 
steamship. At the time of the wreck the captain and twenty-four 
others lost their lives, while 180 passengers were saved. Marine 
divers have since succeeded in locating the wreck, and it is more 
than likely that the freight, including the jewels, will be recovered. 
Persons traveling with jewels of so great value should have them 
specially insured, and nqt trust to the steamship owners being able 
or willing to pay for them in case they are lost. 


A S WE stated in the May number of The Circular, the breaking 
up of the insurance compact in New York was followed by 
great reductions in the rates of insurance. The demoralization still 
continues, and there really seems to be no bottom to rates. 1 he brokers 
have pretty much everything their own way, and have been quite 
busy during the past month going about among their customers, and 
taking up the policies they had secured for them under the compact 
for one year, and replacing them with policies in the same companies 
for three years without any additional premium. They do this in 
order to bind their customers to them, and to prevent their transfer¬ 
ring their business to other brokers. This demoralization in rates is 
a good thing temporarily for the property owners, but in the end 
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cannot fail to impair the character of the indemnity offered by the 
companies. As it stands to-day the companies are getting lower 
rates and paying higher commissions than ever before, and if this 
practice is continued for any great length of time, some of the com¬ 
panies will go to the wall and possibly involve their policy holders in 
loss. Especially is this contingency to be apprehended regarding 
some of the smaller companies that do exclusively a local business, 
for they are putting too many eggs in one basket, and the basket is 
meeting with serious disasters at the present time. Last year the 
local companies could have made money at almost any rates, for the 
fire losses in the city were phenomenally low, but this year the “ fire 
fiend " appears to be anxious to make up for lost time and is pouring 
in the losses thick and fast. New York has seldom had so many and 
such disastrous fires as have occurred since the beginning of the 
present year, and if there were not to be another one before the first 
of January the companies would not make themselves whole. It 
therefore behooves every property owner to overhaul his policies, 
and see that his broker has not imposed upon him policies in weak 
or precarious companies. . When there is so much competition among 
companies as there is at present, brokers are apt to favor those that 
pay them the most liberal commissions, and it is the weak and strug¬ 
gling companies that are usually the most liberal in this respect. 
Brokers are but human, and, like the rest of humanity, they are look¬ 
ing after their own interests every time, and it requires the eye of the 
master to keep them within bounds at all times. So we say, over¬ 
haul your policies and satisfy yourselves that they are issued by 
strong, solvent companies. Better to pay a higher rate in a company 
that has abundant resources and a good reputation, than to wake up 
some morning and find your property burned and your insurance in 
companies that will resort to every possible trick to avoid payment, 
or possibly be unable to pay. Ii is unfortunate for the entire com¬ 
munity when any important line of industry becomes so demoralized 
that the business is conducted without a reasonable profit, for it is 
better for all that everybody should receive fair compensation for his 
labor and the use of his capital, and when the many millions of dol¬ 
lars involved in the business of fire insurance are considered, it is 
especially unfortunate that bad practices and undue competition 
should impair the usefulness and stability of the companies. 


H OW dependent property owners are upon insurance has been 
pretty forcibly illustrated in New Hampshire during the past 
month. Two years ago, in spite of the protests of the companies, the 
legislature, to satisfy the vindictiveness of one member, passed what 
is known as the valued policy law, which compels the company, in 
case of loss, to pay the sum named in the policy, regardless of the 
actual value of the property at the time of its destruction. As a 
consequence, every insurance company doing business in that State, 
except one or two chartered by the State, cancelled its policies on 
New Hampshire properties and closed its agencies. Property owners 
were driven to their wits’ ends to obtain insurance, and several import¬ 
ant industries removed from the State because they could not obtain 
it. Several State companies with small capital were immediately 
organized, and New Hampshire undertook to do its own insurance 
business. Last month there was an epidemic of large fires in that 
State, and, in the course of a single week, property valued at over 
$1,000,000 was wiped out. Not one-half of it was insured, while the 
losses that fell upon the State companies was sufficient to consume 
all their assets and capital as well. As a result, the stockholders in 
them have got to put more money and the entire loss falls upon the 
citizens of New Hampshire, whether they were insured or not. But 
for the valued policy law, the loss would have been distributed 
between a hundred or more other State and foreign companies and 
none of them would have been seriously affected by it, while at pres¬ 
ent these heavy losses will be the ruin of more than one important 
industry. Public sentiment now demands the repeal of the obnoxious 


law, and the next session of the legislature will probably abolish idL 
but it cannot restore to the individual citizens the wealth they! 
have lost. 9 


T HE cool weather of the spring will tend to make the seaside and 
mountain summer hotel season shorter than usual. Instead of 
opening the summer resorts in May, many announced that they would 
not open till early in June, while others deferred their openings till 
July. As a matter of fact, New York is as fine a seaside resort as 
one can find except in the months of July and August, when the heat 
becomes oppressive, and no one is to be blamed for wanting to get 
away. But for the other ten months the weather is seldom oppres¬ 
sive, and the city offers more and better attractions to visitors than 
any other place in the country. If there comes an occasional hot 
day, It is a simple matter lo reach half a dozen fashionable resorts 
either on the ocean shore or in the mountains, and return when the 
hot wave has passed. New Yorkers are beginning to learn that home 
has more comforts even during the warm weather of early spring than 
any of the over-praised watering places, and also that great numbers 
of business men and possible customers from other sections of the 
country have found out this fact, and time their visits so as to be 
here during the mild weather of May and June. The facility with 
which Long Branch, Coney Island, Rockaway and numerous I 
attractive places can be reached from this city, forms quite an induce- 
ment to out-of-town buyers, who can combine business with pleasure 
by visiting the city at this season of the year. 


IN OUR May issue we alluded to the fact that Miss Catharine 
1 Wolfe had left some valuable paintings to the Metropolitan 
Museum, and also that Cornelius Vanderbilt had purchased some of 
the best works from the Stewart collection and given them to the 
Museum. More recently Judge Hilton and Mr. Russell, his son-in- 
law, have each made important contributions to the collection. Judge 
Hilton gave the famous Messionier, “ 1807," for which Mr. Stewart 
paid $40,000, while Mr. Russell gave other important pictures of 
noted artists. The contributions to the Museum have averaged a 
million dollars a month in value for a number of months, and it is 
rapidly becoming one of the most important public collections in 
existence. It can never expect to possess examples of some of the 
old masters for which some of the European galleries are famous, 
but, in addition to its remarkable collection of pictures, it is rich in 
other things which compensate, to a great extent, for the lack of old 
masters. A movement is now on foot to have the city museums open 
on Sundays for the benefit of workingmen, who cannot afford the 
time to visit them on week days. The managers of the American 
Museum of Natural History have submitted to ihc Board of Estimate 
a requisition for $15,000 a year additional appropriation, with which 
amount they say they can keep the museum open on Sundays. It 
is probable that this amount will be allowed, and the Sunday opening 
thus once begun it is likely to be followed by others, till it will be 
possible to visit all the public museums on this universal day of rest 
or recreation as well as on any other. It is claimed that this will 
tend greatly to develop art education among the workingmen, and 
also to inspire them with an ambition to excel in their own lines of 
industry. 


T HERE is little doubt that this country will yet lie found to be 
exceedingly rich in all kinds of precious stones. The States 
now noted for their gold and silver productions have been but 
imperfectly prospected, and their resources are not even suspected. 
Every little while some miner accidentally stumbles upon some gem, 
the value of which he does not realize, but because of its peculiar 
appearance he holds for some one to pass upon, and those who have 
the greatest familiarity with the geological formations of the country, 
predict that all kinds of precious stones will yet be found in quan¬ 
tities. \Ve have recently seen specimens of rough diamonds and 
rubies that were picked up by miners in the West, and several jew¬ 
elers in this city have experts on the alert to pick up whatever is 
found in this line, and to follow up all indications of such deposits. 
The government could well afford to encourage its geologists to pros¬ 
ecute this line of explorations, although experience has demonstrated 
that private enterprise usually accomplishes better results than any 
government prospectors in matters of this kind. 
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A Lady’s Rambles Among the Jewelers. 


Never in the history of fashions in this country has there been a 
wider latitude given in matters of personal adornment than at the 
present time, and never have the manufacturers of jewelry produced 
a greater diversity of styles than now. The writer’s rambles during 
the past month among both up-town and down-town houses have 
more than ever made apparent this fact. This great diversity of 
styles while calling for a larger expenditure of money and labor is 
not without invaluable benefits to both manufacturer and dealer. 
One important result already apparent is the impossibility of any but 
very extreme and outre goods going out of fashion. The breaking 
down of the narrow barriers that once existed in the matter of jew¬ 
elry making has rendered it possible to introduce new things without 
in the least disturbing the popularity of the old favorites. A notable 
instance is that of the brooch and the lace pin, two very differing 
styles of ornament. The former is all the while growing in favor, 
and, so far as the writer of these notes can see, the latter is about as 
popular as ever. Between these two styles have come a number of 
attractive modifications in the way of the often described flower and 
insect pins, and the short bar pin with widened center, all of which 
are in fashion and consequently good selling articles. 


Numbered with beautiful brooches seen recently are all gold ones, 
with surfaces decorated with fine grain work. Coming to more 
expensive brooches is the miniature painting mounted sometimes in 
a gold setting, sometimes in a silver one, and often in a circlet of 
diamonds. Some are quite large in size while others are medium. 
There appears, quite a disposition among some manufacturers to 
utilize small stones, in brooches, by setting them in light filigree 
mountings. 


While many of the brooches appear in round form there are 
many irregular in shape, and representing some such subject as a 
shell with a pearl on the surface, a leaf on which appears a lady-bug, 
or a single flower with a gem in the center. A new brooch seen was 
composed of three interlocking rings, the outer ones being finished in 
grain-work, while the inner one was in plain Roman. Another new 
form is one that represents the figure 8, having in each open space a 
small gem set so as to swing. 


Flower pins representing clusters of blossoms, single flowers with 
long gold stems, and a single blossom without a s;em, remain as 
fashionable as ever. Apple blossoms in chased gold, clematis, prim¬ 
roses, pansies and orchids, enameled in the natural colors, aie 
favorites at the present time. In some of the flower pins very pleas¬ 
ing effects are gained by a combination of various colored golds. 
Pearl flower pins, also diamond flower pins,"in which the gems are 
set so as to show little or no gold, are largely worn and furnish a 
rich ornament at a small price compared with the cost of brooches 
mounted with large stones. 


A Parisian conceit for a brooch is represented by a diamond 
palm leaf in the center of which rests a dark hued amethyst carved 
in the form of a tiny infant. Another French brooch simulates an 
orange tree twig in gold, from which hang two oranges made of 
yellow sardonyx. 


Coming to the lace pins.—Quite a number have been seen this 
month set with three large stones, the gold part being simply a knife 
edge bar. There is nothing new iii this style but it may surprise 
many to know that any idea so old still pleases fashionable patrons. 
A new finish, by the way, has appeared on lace pins, also on earrings, 
and charms for queen chains. This finish is quite original in effect, 
and, comparatively speaking, inexpensive in cost. It is called the 
Egyptian and produces a rough surface quite decorative in effect. 


There appears no diminution in the favor with which insect pins 
are regarded ; beetles and bugs, the devil’s darning needle, humming 
birds, moths and butterflies, are all conspicuous models. Many of 
them with jeweled heads and eyes, while others have their bodies 
represented by large gems. The fly ornaments, which are fastened 
on by means of little gold prongs in place of the usual pin and catch, 
and previously described in The Circular, are rapidly gaining 
recognition, being admirably adopted for evening wear. These orn¬ 
aments have proven very successful, especially when thickly set with 
diamonds or other stones. The newest model employed in these are 
the American Eagle and the Peacock. One of the latter seen had its 
widely spread tail thickly set with stones, representing every hue in 
the rainbow. The effect was exceedingly gorgeous. Butterflies, 
have been made recently to serve as corsage-bouquet holders—the 
prong being large enough not only to fasten in the dress but to hold 
the flowers in place as well. The effect is that of a butterfly resting 
in a cluster of blossoms. 


Some of the most expensive as well as the newest brooches are in 
such old forms as the star, and the star and crescent. Sometimes in 
the latter, the crescent is set with rows of small and graduated pearls 
while the star is of diamonds ; again, both crescent and star are of 
diamonds, A unique crescent and star pin had a moonstone 
crescent elaborately carved and set round with brilliants; the star 
swinging therefrom being composed of diamonds. 


One of the most popular ornaments worn to-day in the finer goods, 
is the pendant. No gem is considered too rare to set in this form. 
The star is a‘ popular model in these pendants. Quite a new idea is 
the heart-shaped pendant, the outer edge of the heart being formed 
of diamonds while inside swings a diamond of larger size. Less 
expensive than the one just described but exceedingly effective, is a 
pendant, having for its center a heart-shaped moonstone set round 
with brilliants. Pendants, when set with exceedingly rare gems, are 
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often worn on a simple gold neck chain, which serves the practical 
purpose of holding the costly trinket in place without in the least 
detracting from the principal ornament. Pendants are also worn on 
gold chains set at intervals with diamonds; also from strings of pearls 
or gold beads. 


While very simple neck chains are much worn, magnificent neck¬ 
laces are also in order. At the last queen's drawing room if we 
may believe a London correspondent, Lady Lacon wore around her 
neck two ropes of pearls, at least as large as good size peas, and then 
below this, and falling far down on the bust was a wonderful dia- 
mond necklace with a pendant diamond fringe two inches in length 
In addition to this remarkable neckwear her ladyship wore on the 
right side of her corsage a huge dragon fly, the body of which was a 
single pearl of enormous size, and between that and the middle of 
the corsage appeared two diamond stars. In the middle of the cor¬ 
sage was a diamond arrow, five inches in length, with a large cres¬ 
cent m the center. On the left side of the corsage was a huge 
emerald brooch surrounded by diamonds. Her train was fastened 
to the shoulder by a diamond and emerald star. Her earrings were 
screws as large as hazel nuts ; on the right side of her hair was a 
magnificent jewel fly, and in the hair at the nape of the neck, was a 
magnificent diamond star. And Lady Lacon was only one of many 
much-be-jeweled dames present on that auspicious occasion. 


The jewelried hair pins introduced with fear and trembling have 
grown steadily in favor, and the same is true of the plain gold and 
Silver ones. Very pretty ones seen recently were about the size of 
the ordinary steel hair pin and of tortoise shell with tops of gold set 
with small gems. Another pretty style, also of tortoise shell is deco- 
rated with a comb-like top, one half of which is perforated tortoise 
shell while the other half is of gold filigree set with brilliants. An 
effective hair ornament is that of a cluster of feathers from which 
appear aigrettes of solid silver or gold. 


In finger rings, the shanks for the most part continue small, and in 
many cases, quite plain, though one sees occasionally a ring with 
double shank, one of which may be in rope pattern, while another is 
in plain circlet. The two stone ring, in which appears a diamond 
and colored gem, is fashionable, and is preferred by many to the 
cluster and marquise rings, though the two last mentioned are as 
popular at the present time as any dealer could wish. A beautiful 
ring seen was an opal of oval shape surrounded by three clustered 
rows of small diamonds. The most remarkable fact to be recorded 
concerning finger rings, is the freedom with which these ornaments 
are worn by men. The English style of rings in which the stones 
are sunk in the gold, lead in favor though other fashions pret ail. 


The moonstone,, to everybody’s surprise, continues in favor, espec¬ 
ially in the finer qualities. Very beautiful effects are gained by 
artistic carvings on a stone of large size, and surrounding it by bril¬ 
liants, for brooches or pendants. There are some indications, by the 
way, that amethysts, of choice colors, used in the same manner, will 
become fashionable again. 


In the making of cuff buttons there appears to be no end. These 
are out in links, and single buttons, in all styles of finish, with and 
without patent back. Very pretty ones seen showed the grain finish 
so popular just now on brooch and lace pins. Very beautiful lines 
of silver buttons are out for summer wear. Many of these are cross 
matches. These silver buttons deserve a big patronage, owing to 
their artistic designs and fine finish. 


Solitaire earrings are in as great demand as ever but by no 
means represent the only style in favor. Two stone earrings, as 
sapphire and diamond, or a ruby and diamond, are seen in the show 
cases of some of our best houses. Hoop earrings, composed of either 
brilliants or colored stones, are another favorite style. The twisted 
hoop, one-half of which is set with stones of one color, and the other 
half with stones of contrasting hue, afford yet another variation in 
gem earrings that finds favor. Little flower earrings, with and with¬ 
out a gem in the center continue popular, as do also the various mod- 
ideations of the knot pattern. 


In connection with earrings, mention must be made of the several 
patented contrivances in this direction which are attracting attention 
from both dealers and patrons. Prominent among these is the 
invisible setting described last month. The loop earring, an arrange¬ 
ment consisting of a loop shaped wire attached to the back of the 
ring of the setting, produces, it is claimed, an easy, graceful motion 
to the pendant stone that shows off its brilliancy to the best advant¬ 
age. A new ear wire, adapted to any earring or diamond setting, is 
yet another recent invention. For this is claimed ease of adjust¬ 
ment and easy removal, absolute security, and economy. These ear 
wires are made with both spring and screw fastenings, and are adapted 
to any style of earrings. 


Jewelers generally report good sales in cuff pins and the conse¬ 
quence is, that these useful little things are out in new and pleasing 
patterns. 1 heir use is for the most part confined to children’s wear 
and the pinning of lace in ladies’ toilettes. In this connection it 
may be well to remark the increased use of studs for children's 
dresses, both boys and girls ; the almost universal fashion of earrings 
for girls, and finger rings for both sexes. The turquoise remains a 
favorite stone fore hildren's wear, and garnets are also much employed 
for the same purpose. 


Silver jewelry is now regarded by every dealer who handles it, as 
well as the patrons who wear it as staple goods just the same as is 
gold jewelry. It has been proven beyond question that silver jewelry 
does not in the slightest affect the popularity of the gold ornaments. 
There is a place for each in every lady’s toilet, the present style of 
dress affording opportunities for the wearing of silver trinkets when 
gold would be scarcely appropriate, and vice versa. The demand is 
unquestionably, however, for fine goods in silver; goods showing new 
and pleasing designs. Indeed, the demand in all directions is for 
finer goods. 


As has been told several times recently, watches for ladies are 
smaller in size and decorative in finish. The queen continues to be 
the popular watch chain. A new idea recently seen is, that of a gold 
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f bell for a charm. The little gold vinagrettes, with and without gems, 
;• are another popular charm for these chains. If we may believe our 

■ Parisian correspondents fobs are coming in for men’s wear ; slowly 
I but surely the mode adopted by our great-great-grandfathers is 
i returning. Little by little the seal is appearing. While writing of 
I old fashions it may be well to notice the fact that Sevigne brooches 

or jewel bows, in modernized form, are again coming in favor. The 

■ association of platinum and gold continues in chains for both ladies 
I and men’s wear, especially for the latter. The Egyptian finish 
K already mentioned is quite effective on the balls and other pendants 
1 for queen chains. A unique charm for chain or bangle are enameled 

s that simulate a half-open nut with the kernel peeping out; the 
f hazel nut is a favorite model. 


There is nothing especially new to be said about bracelets. 
Every woman wears them and there are no limitations as regards the 
form, fashion or finish in which these ornaments shall appear. The 
knife edge bracelets set with one, three or more gems ; the flexible 
bracelets, with and without gems ; the broad band ; the East Indian, 
the bangle, all find place not oniy in the dealer's show case, but in 
milady’s jewel box. Curious little charms are worn sometimes on 
the narrow curb bracelets also on the bangles ; charms, simulating 
speckled bird’s eggs, little beans, tiny vinaigrettes and lockets. 


pertaining to the toilet, such as manicure sets, brushes, combs, 
shaving sets and the like. The result has been many beautiful goods 
in this direction. In illustration may be cited stained ivory backs 
and handles with silver trimmings. These goods must be seen to be 
appreciated ; no pen and ink sketch can give an adequate idea of 
their attractiveness. Odd pieces, such as match boxes of unique 
pattern, vinaigrettes, pin cushions, silver-handled knives and the like 
are other profitable subjects for the jeweler's stock. A favorite form 
of vinaigrette is that of a little jug attached to a short chain ending 
with a swivel. Very odd are vinaigrettes in shape of old coins. 
Quite new are the glove vinaigrettes with perforated tops which 
admit of the salts being used without opening or removing the top. 
Silver-handled knives, in which are employed the best of steel for 
blades, are becoming quite a feature in our city stores, affording, as 
these do, an elegant little present at a comparatively moderate cost. 
These handles are variously decorated, some being etched, others 
engraved, while on others appear elaborate carving. 


Little pocket pin cushions with plush edges and silver centers 
furnish another inexpensive article suitable for presents to men. 
The silver decorations in these take on a variety of shapes, some 
representing an owl’s • head, others a cat’s head, while others again 
simulate a double shell between the edges of which appears the gay- 
colored cushion. Entirely new are the pretty little silver tubs or 
baskets, made just large enough to receive the pin roll; sold in 
every dry goods store. 


A Fashion article would hardly be complete now-a-days unless 
mention were made of the popular scarf pin, worn alke by men and 
women, and out in as great a variety of styles as are the ladies’ neck 
pins. A feature, this season, are the jeweled scarf pins, worn by 
men, more ornate in style and large in size than before seen in some 
years. Jewel studs are also in order with the present fashion of low 
cut waistcoat and dress coat. 


Fine enameled jewelry is as fashionable as ever, and will continue 
in vogue just as as long as flower pins thrive. The white jewelry 
mentioned last month, as was then predicted, has found a ready sale. 


The silver girdles described in the last issue of The Circular 
are a feature in several show windows in uptown houses. As these are 
out in numerous array, it is safe to conclude they are finding favor in 
the eyes of New York ladies. To wear with these girdles, have been 
introduced shopping and traveling bags of monkey skin, velvet, also 
materials to match the dress. These bags show elaborate silver 
mountings and are employed by our ladies in their shopping expe¬ 
ditions. A little later on they will figure as a convenient and useful 
adjunct to the traveler's costume. 


• The Circular has preached for a long time the doctrine of a 
greater diversity of goods in the jeweler’s and silversmith’s stock. 
This preaching has not been without its results. Many out-of-town 
dealers have tried it and report success exceeding-their greatest 
expectations. Articles found especially profitable have been those 


Goods admirably adapted to the wants of the jewelry trade are 
artistic china, pottery, glassware, bronzes, and small articles in the 
baser metals. This statement is not made at random, but is the • 
result of repeated interviews with importers and dealers of these 
goods who agree without a discordent voice in reporting a large 
increase of sales to jewelers in and out of town. Many of the out- 
of-town jewelers now carrying full lines in the way of decorative pot¬ 
tery and bric-k-brac began in a very small way, expending the first 
season for these goods, say $250, the next, $500, and so on. In 
every little town there reside at least a few persons of means with 
cultured tastes, who have, in the years gone by, purchased their 
decorative articles in the larger cities whenever opportunity afforded, 
and going without said articles often because these could not be 
found near at hand. This class of patrons have been found ready 
and willing to buy of their own townsmen whenever a Teally desira¬ 
ble collection has been placed in stock. This patronage has, in turn, 
induced custom for these same goods from that numerous class 
always ready to follow where the “ big people ” of the place lead ; 
a class with some money, but little confidence in their own judgment 
in decorative matters. Articles suitable for presents on such occa¬ 
sions as weddings, birthdays, anniversaries and christenings, have 
proven especially acceptable with all classes of country customers. 


Numbered with ready selling goods, are fish sets in decorative 
china, and put up in handsome cases ; also after-dinner coffees, in 
cases ; ice cream sets, and the like. New fish sets seen recently, by 
the by, represented in their decoration the different American fish, 
one plate having one member of the finned tribe, while a second plate 
exhibited a good likeness of another, and so on through the entire 
fish family. These useful goods make a fine show at very reasonable 
cost, hence they have become favorites with many jewelers. 
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While articles that combine utility with beauty will always be 
popular with the great majority, patrons of exclusive, fine goods in 
purely decorative subjects, such as vases, figures, groups and panels, 
are all the while increasing in numbers. In sustantiation of this 
statement are the extended sales, reaching to towns of three or four 
thousand inhabitants, of such fine importations as the Gobelin ware, 
with its delicate tapestry effects of design and coloring; the artistic 
figures in old ivory ware and the vases with old ivory bodies and 
hand-painted decorations; decorative pieces in Vienna ware in 
Royal Worcester, Crown Derby and Doulton ; ewers in antique 
silver, brass and bronze; delicate cameo glass ornaments, and fine old 
Vienna paintings on porcelain. But why continue the list ? Enough 
has been said to show the strong reaction in favor of fine classes of 
goods for house decoration. 


French bronze figures are reported as being in especial demand. 
There is also an active trade in decorative lamps and in large, showy 
ewers. Among old things that continue to find favor are bisque fig- 
ures and small objects in brass and antique silver. 


an honorary director, and remained such until his death, April 5, 
1883. The present officers and directors of the company are as fol¬ 
lows: T. M. Avery, President; J. W. Scoville, Vice-President; Wm 
G. Prall, Secretary. Directors, Messrs. Thos. M. Avery. Matthew 
Lafiin, Matthew Ryerson, Jas. W. Scoville, Chas. Fargo, Morris C. 
I’owne and Howard Z. Culver. As previously stated, Mr. Geo. 
Hunter has the general superintendence of the factory, assisted by 
Mr. Wm. H. Cloudman; Mr. Carlos W. Smith is chief clerk and 
manager of the hotel. As the business has developed and increased, 
sub-divisions of the work have been made and new departments have 
been added, so that at this time the working force of 2,300 employees 
are grouped into 18 departments with foremen as follows: Machine 
shop, Wm. F. Dean ; foreman plate department, Hiram Thomas; 
•escapement department, E. P. Gerry; balance department, E F 
Gooding; jeweling department, L. N. Jackson;'motion department^ 
F. H. Carthill; engraving department, A. F. Kelsey; gilding depart¬ 
ment, and including nickel finishing, Wm. S. Hewins; screw depart¬ 
ment, Frank Preston; stem wind department, W. C. Torry; press and 
hand making department, C. L. Young; flat steel department, A. F. 
Alden; dial department, Geo. Webb; mainspring department, C. 
J. Lehman; finishing “A" department, Wm. H. Black; finishing 
“B” department, John M. Moulton. 


Elsie Bee. 


* A Complete History of Watch and Clock 
Making in America. 

[By Chas. S. Crossuan.] 

Continued from page 136. 

Number Twelve. 

ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY.—THE TREMONT WATCH 
COMPANY. 

RAYMOND was the first President, and served as 
such until October 10, 1867, when Mr. T. M. Avery 
was elected, and has since filled this office and the 
management of the company has since been under 
his general supervision. Mr. Lawrence was elected 
Vice-President of the company at the time of its organization, and 
served as such until his death in December, 1871, when Mr. Culver 
was elected and filled the position until June, 1884. He was then 
succeeded by Mr. Jas. W. Scoville, the present Vice-President. Mr. 
Wheeler was Secretary from August, 1864, to January, 1868, when 
he was succeeded by Mr. Hiram Reynolds, who was followed !>y Mr. 
Geo. R. Noyes in January, 1877. After his death in July, 1879, Mr. 
Elisha Whitehead was elected and served until June, 1884, when he 
was succeeded by Mr. Wm. G. Prall, the present Secretary. During 
the twenty-three years almost of the existence of the company since 
its organization, August 27,1864, the following gentlemen have served 
as directors, viz.: Benj. W. Raymond, 1864-78; Thomas M. Avery, 
1866-84; Howard Z. Culver, 1864-87; Benj. F. Lawrence, 1865-71; 
Charles Fargo, 1878-87; Martin Ryerson, 1862-72; Matthew Lafiin, 
1868-87; Henry H. Taylor, 1867-75; Geo. M. Wheeler, 1864-67; 
Samuel T. Atwater, 1873-78; Philo Carpenter, J864-66; Orlando 
Davidson, 1876-78; Thomas S. Dickinson, 1864-66; William H 
Ferry, ,868-77; Walter L. Pease, 1871-76; Joseph T. Ryerson^ 
>865-83; Jas. W. Scoville, 1875-87; Morris C. Towne, t878-87. 

Of these eighteen gentlemen, five have been removed from the 
board by death, viz., Hon. Benj. F. Lawrence, Vice-President, died 
December 16, 1871; Henry H. Taylor, died November 9, ,875; 
Hon. Wm. H. Ferry, died March 26, 1880; Joseph T. Ryerson, died 
March 9, 1883; Hon. Benj. W. Raymond, the first President of the 
company, who was at one time elected Mayor of Chicago, upon retir¬ 
ing from active connection with the board in June, 1878, was elected 
* Copyright by Chas. S. Crossman, 1S85. 


Mr. Prank Leman is the designer of machinery and draftsman. 
Mr. G. M. Wheeler, who besides holding the position of first Secre¬ 
tary of the company, also acted as General Business Manager in the 
factory until Mr. Geo. P. Lord was appointed to the position. He 
remained there as business manager until 1876. Early in that year 
Mr. Thomas Baxter came into the company’s Chicago office, and he 
was afterwards appointed general manager of both the office and the 
factory. He was a man of good executive ability and did much to 
promote the welfare of the company. It was during his management 
that the company made their great reduction of sixty to seventy per 
cent, in the prices of their movements. This was done in order to 
more successfully compete with Swiss watches. From the date of 
this reduction new life seemed to be given to the company and they 
made a rapid stride forward, the home demand for their watches 
becoming so great that they decided it was best to discontinue the 
English trade as already noted. 

Mr. Baxter retired from the company in 1879, and Mr. Avery, the 
President, assumed the general business management. The general 
office has always been in Chicago and at present is located at 76 
Monroe street. Mr. D. W. Whittle, familiarly known as Major 
Whittle, the evangelist, was the first general selling agent, being 
appointed in 1875, but retired after Mr. Baxter came with the com¬ 
pany. John M. Cutter is the present general agent, to which position 
he was appointed in 1883. 

The New York office was opened in 1869, with W. F. Wilder as 
agent, at No. 1 Maiden Lane. He afterwards opened the London 
office in 1874, being succeeded in the New York office by Mr. L. L. 
Woolley, who retained the position until May 1, J885, when, in con¬ 
sequence of failing health, he resigned, and was succeeded by Mr. E. 
J. Scofield, the present agent. Mr. Woolley subsequently went to 
Baltimore to reside, hoping to regain his health, but died there in 
September, 1885. He was a valuable man for the company, but a 
successor has been found in the person of Mr. Scofield who possesses 
those qualifications so necessary to a successful business man. The 
New York office was removed to 22 John street, its present location 
in 1878. 

A fact worth considering is that no officer or director of the Elgin 
Company since its organization had ever had any previous experience 
in the watch manufacturing business. Consequently it must be con¬ 
ceded that the great success of the Elgin Company is largely due to 
careful management on their part, and especially to those holding the 
office of President, both past and present, under whose guiding hand ' 
the business is, to a great extent, conducted; also the extreme care 
and judgment .on the part of those ha ving in charge the various 
mechanical departments. The production of movements has steadily 
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^increased from the start. On June i, 1886, the company were man¬ 
ufacturing 1,200 movements per day. To provide in part for the 
[accommodation of its 2,300 employees, the company has erected a 
Marge boarding house with comfortable rooms to accommodate 400 
persons, warmed by steam and lighted with gas, manufactured by the 
*company, with a dining room where 500 persons can be seated and 
iserved at the same time. Adjoining are large double parlors fur¬ 
nished with pictures, musical instruments, a good library and the 
I current papers and magazines of the day for the use of the boarders. 

1 The company has also built on a piece of land purchased for that 
■ purpose, a number of cottages for the accommodation of its oper¬ 
atives. The quality of the surface water in this locality proving 
1 ruinous to steam boilers, an artesian well was sunk by the company 
1 in i88r to a depth of 2,026 feet where a vein of comparatively pure 
soft water was struck, flowing at the surface line two hundred gallons 
per minute. This water is pumped to an elevation of 75 feet into a 
distributing reservoir of 80,000 gallons capacity, situated 1,200 feet 
east of the works. From there an ample supply is distributed suit- 
'able for every requirement of the factory and hotel. All these 
improvements are the property of the company, and, with dwellings 
erected by some of the employees contiguous, form a thriving village 
ii) itself. The Chicago and Northwestern, and Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul R. R. Companies have erected depots close by the fac¬ 
tory buildings, which give the company and its employees easy and 
frequent communication with the great center of Western trade. 
Female help constituted about forty per cent, of the whole force. 
They have never looked to Europe for operatives, although many 
foreign workmen have been hired through letters of recommendation. 
The company pride themselves on the fact that they were *he first 
watch company in America that ever paid a dividend to its original 
stockholders. The record speaks for itself. The Elgin Company is 
distinctly a Western institution, and stands to-day a worthy monu¬ 
ment of Western enterprise. 

THE TREMONT WATCH COMPANY. 

in the year 1864, M"r. A. L. Dennison, who had previously been 
superintendent of the Waltham Watch Company, and Mr. A. O. 
Bigelow, of the firm of Messrs. Bigelow, Kennard & Co., of Boston, 
‘-.Iked over the matter of starting a watch company. They thought 
if they could succed in putting a good movement on the market at a 
reasonable price there would be a ready sale, as the Waltham 
watches were then meeting with great success, and the company did 
not seem able to supply the great demand for good American 
watches which had been largely increased during the war which was 
not quite ended then. 

The price of skilled labor, however, was very high, and Mr. Den¬ 
nison thought, that rather than going to the expense of fitting up a 
full fledged watch factory, and having the necessary skilled workmen, 
and operatives, they could as well make some parts of the movements 
complete in Switzerland, to a given standard, under the supervision 
of a competent man, and thus save a large percentage of cost. The 
remaining parts could be made and the watch set up in America, 
and still have it an American watch. In this way they could get 
their movements on the market in a shorter time and at less expense, 
than if they tried to turn out every part in this country. At the 
same time they agreed no sacrifice would need to be made in the 
matter of workmanship, and, if at the close of the war, the price of 
labor should decrease, then they might, with advantage to themselves, 
build and equip a factory for supplying the parts which should tem¬ 
porarily be made abroad. 

On this basis a stock company, composed of ten gentlemen, was 
formed in the Spring of 1864, called the Tremont Watch Company, 
with a capital of $100,000, with $50,000 paid in, that amount being 
deemed sufficient for the manufacture of the movement in the way 
we have just spoken of. 

The company was managed by a board of trustees. Mr. A. O. 
Bigelow was elected treasurer and business manager, and Mr. A. L. 


Dennison, superintendent. The company’s headquarters were in 
Boston, at the corner of Washington and Franklin streets, where two 
rooms were fitted up for their use. The machine shop was located 
on Hanover street, with Mr. Charles P. Crafts as foreman. Although 
their arrangements for manufacturing the movements were deemed 
but temporary, they wanted their goods to be sound and reliable, and 
nothing like the cheap foreign watches which had flooded the coun¬ 
try during the war. It was decided, therefore, to make the barrels 
and plates at home on the American Interchangeable plan, as that 
would ensure soundness and reliability. Enough tools and machi¬ 
nery were made to manufacture'the plates and barrels, and work was 
commenced. Mr. D. B. Bingham acted as superintendent in the 
absence of Mr. Dennison, who had gone to Switzerland. Mr. John 
Polsey, formerly with Messrs. Howard & Davis, was the first foreman 
of the plate room, and Mr. Chas. Byam was foreman of the flat steel 
department. 

Mr. Osmore Jenkins', of Boston, was master watchmaker, and 
Mr. Daniel F. Leary was foreman of the jeweling department. Dials 
were first made by Messrs. Gold & Spear, but afterwards by Messrs. 
Hull & Carpenter, who were afterwards at the United States factory. 
Mr. A. Brush was gilder and pattern maker. While the company 
were making their part of the watch in Boston, Mr. Dennison had 
gone to Berne, Switzerland, taking with him a Swiss watchmaker from 
Boston, named Godfried, who acted in the double capacity of assist¬ 
ant and interpreter. Mr. Dennison remained in Berne a short time 
and then removed to Zurich, resolving to make that his futuie head¬ 
quarters for the collection and finishing of material, most of which 
he obtained in that locality. Here he had a shop and he set to 
work to finish 600 sets of trains, escapements and balances per 
month. The plan was not considered practicable by the Swiss 
watchmakers, but Mr. Dennison soon demonstrated the practicability 
of the undertaking, and was able now to supply trains and escape¬ 
ments much faster than the company at home could turn out the 
other parts. He employed several men in pivoting the pinions and 
making and matching the escapements. Expansion balances were 
used. He tried the greater part of the balances himself, and staked 
on the rollers with roller jewels already set. 

The first movements were ready for market in about twelve months 
from the time they commenced operations, this being a shorter road 
to actual production than most companies have had; they were 18 
size, key wind, full jeweled movements, and were engraved “ Tre¬ 
mont Watch Co., Boston, Mass.” They gave good satisfaction, 
and were probably as good as any in the market at that time for 
the price. The business was seemingly prosperous, and the com¬ 
pany, apparently thinking the prosperity which the war had brought 
with it had come to stay, decided, in 1866, to remove to Melrose, 
a suburb of Boston (where two of the stockholders owned some 
property), and there to establish and equip a factory to make the 
complete movements and thus concentrate their business, which was, 
in fact, somewhat scattered. The factory at Melrose was a frame 
building, on the corner of Main and Tremont streets, which had 
previously been damaged somewhat by fire, but was now altered to 
suit the purpose of the company. It was 50x100 feet, and two 
stories high. 

Once settled in their new building, they commenced to make 
machinery for the manufacture of the watch complete. The removal 
to Melrose, and consequent change in the business tactics of the 
company, was done against the wishes of Mr. Dennison, and caused 
him much anxiety. He soon after withdrew as a member of the 
company, and furnished what further material they needed by 
contract. 

Another eighteen size movement which was plain jeweled was 
gotten out as soon as the company commenced making their own 
trains and escapements in Melrose. This was engraved, “ Melrose 
Watch Co., Melrose Mass.” 

A three-quarter plate movement was commenced, but abandoned, 
as the company soon found they had reckoned without their host. 
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Non-Magnetic Watches. 

jade to the Society of Horology of Geneva, Switzerlan 
. Sordet, Driector of the Geneva School of Horology. 


I, by 


R colleague and friend, Mr. Paillard, has begged me 
to take his place here, and if I have accepted that 
honorable task it is certainly not without scruple or 
without fear. Indeed, the importance of the subject 
that I have to treat, the influence that there will be 
le near future on horology of precision, the numerous obstacles 
I that Mr. Paillard has had to overcome before reaching the wished 
[for end, the researches ar.d studies of a scientific nature to which he 
has been obliged to devote himself before being able to clear the 
work in which he has so courageously engaged himself, and finally 
! the insufficiency of my knowledge on such matters, all of which made 
[me consider it my duty to leave to him the honor of submitting to 
! you himself the splendid results due to his energy, his researches and 
I his perseverance. 

' If, at the wish of Messrs. Paillard & Crusaz, I have accepted this 
task it is because, on one side, I could not count upon their complete 
assistance to initiate me into the mysteries of their discovery and of 
their manner of manufacture, and on the other side I was assured of 
all your kind sympathy and of the welcome reserved for my com- 

PHENOMENA OF MAGNETISM. 

Before speaking of the splendid discovery which is the principal 
object of my communication, you will permit me, gentlemen, to pass 
rapidly, in review of the physical phenomena resulting or possible to 
result in machines for measuring time, from magnetic influence, 
slightly accentuated. (It is well understood that we leave aside the 
apparatus having the same object, but of which the organs are 
refractory to magnetism.) 

There are now hardly two years since our honored and regretted 
colleague, Professor Wartmann told us in this same hall in his elo¬ 
quent and clear manner that magnetism existed everywhere in nature 
in the natural state. This state in certain cases can be modified and 
presents then different physical phenomena of a most interesting 
kind, but of which we have only to speak here to examine those 
which touch the subject which is occupying our attention. 

If we submit to the influence of a rather powerful magnet a piece 
of steel from a watch movement the neutral state ceases immediately 
and the magnetism of the said piece becomes instantaneous. One 
observes this new state by proving the presence of the two poles by 
means of a magnetized needle, light and very sensible. This mag¬ 
netism can be produced in a great number of ways, also one can say, 
without fear of making much error, that in nearly all watches and in 
particular complicated watches one can prove with very delicate 
instruments its presence in one or the other of the steel organs. The 
facility with which magnetism is caused being very great, and the 
causes which determine it increase every day. It is very easy to 
understand the value of the discovery of Mr. Paillard and the 
importance which it represents for the maintenance of the regulation 
of chronometers and of high class watches. 

One can certainly remark that in a watch it necessitates a consid¬ 
erable amount of magnetism to cause the watch to stop, which is a 
case that rarely happens, but this phenomena happening very often 
under conditions which are much more restrained do not suffice 
it is true to paralyze entirely the movement, but it suffices to cause a 
complete disarrangement in the regulation. 

I must remark here that the presence of magnetism can be always 
'easily proved. It is only necessary that any part of this piece attracts 
one of the points of a compass and repulses the other; if it produces 
the attractions at both the points then there is no trace of magnetism. 
The spirals in palladium have already, in a certain measure, obvia¬ 
ted the evil; again ought we to testify to their inventor, Mr. Paillard, 
all our recognition for this fiist and precious discovery. Certainly, 
gentlemen, you will permit me, I trust, to manifest my opinion and to 


testify my regrets, that here in our little Switzerland an invention so 
important, which has cost both years of hard work and great sacri¬ 
fices to its author, cannot be placed under any shelter from imitation, 
in other words cannot be patented. Everywhere in the dominion of 
industry, of arts, of the sciences and of literature, we see inventions 
and discoveries and different works all protected by the law during 
a certain period and this protection permits generally to those to 
whom one owes it to receive the just recompense due to their talents 
and to their work and to their sacrifices and often considerable that 
their researches have cost them. Hoping that our own country 
will awaken also to the mission of the actual requirements and will 
thus give a powerful encouragement to national researches and dis¬ 
coveries. Well understood that the habitual causes of variation of a 
well manufactured watch are known, it is none the less a good thing 
to remember here those to which Mr. Paillard has given himself up 
and which have caused the nature of his researches. A watch pro¬ 
vided with a non-compensating balance loses from to to 11 seconds 
in twenty-four hours by an increase of heat of one degree centigrade. 
This phenomena is due, for the most part, to the loss of elasticity of 
the spiral, and to correct this considerable difference the compensa¬ 
ting balance has been invented. 

If the regulating organ, that is to say the balance united to the 
spiral, could be in its turn badly impressionized by accidental causes, 
but which none the less happen very often, it is clear that the regula¬ 
tion and the going of the watch will suffer in proportion as the regu¬ 
lation is more or less carefully done. 

These accidental causes are, on one side, the wheel the great 
destructor of all the delicate parts of those little machines called 
watches, and on the other side magnetism with all its pernicious con¬ 
sequences. 

I will not enlarge, gentlemen, on the effect produced upon the 
going of a watch by the fact of the rusting of the spiral, as equally as 
well as myself you are aware that it is particularly hurtful, and that to 
destroy it it is necessary to make the cause disappear, that is to say, 
change the spiral. 

Besides, the invention of the palladium spiral has happily come to 
suppress the possibility of rust to that very important part of the regu¬ 
lating organ. 

I.et us see now the different characters resulting from magnetism, 
and let us examine the various effects that it can produce, not only 
upon the regulation, but upon even the vibration of the balance. 
The causes for watches are of two natures, as follows : 

,st.—By contact, that is to say, in handling with magnetic tools 
the steel pieces of a movement one determines the formation of the 
poles, of which I have spoken above, and one creates thus a more or 
less active cause of variations. 

2d.—By influence, that is to say, by the approach of a fixed or arti¬ 
ficial magnet. For horology magnetism by contact does not present 
a sufficient character of gravity to cause a lever watch to stop, espec¬ 
ially if it is only produced by the workmen touching the pieces with 
the tool which he uses. Generally these last when they are affected 
with this complaint have not sufficient power to enable them to pro¬ 
duce an effect capable of provoking stoppage. However, in hand¬ 
ling a “dard” (little factor of the escapement lever) or the little 
escapement role with magnetized pincers, it is possible to determine 
a magnetic effect sufficiently strong to diminish in a visible manner, 
the energy of the vibration. It is useless to add that in a watch pro¬ 
vided with a cylinder escapement, a feeble magnetism of the two 
movers (cylinder and wheel) suffices to prevent completely the going 
of the watch. 

Since a long period without doubt the inconveniences of this phe¬ 
nomena have been observed by watchmakers of all countries, but as 
it has been easy for careful workmen tt> avoid them, affairs would 
probably have remained in that state if the progress accomplished 
in the domain of science had not made electricity a new and power¬ 
ful agent of dynamic force 














st remark here that the fixed magnet is always made in steel 
and may be either a straight bar of a certain length, or in the form 
of a horseshoe. The watchmaker who possesses an instrument of 
this kind ought always to take care to keep it in a place where its 
presence will not be felt and to unite the two poles by a conductor 
of certain dimensions. In causing an eclectric current to pass into 
a piece of soft iron an artificial magnet is obtained which loses its 
property when the current ceases. It is upon this law that all the 
industrial applications obtained with dynamo-electric machines are 
based. The electric magnet that the school of horology possesses is 
actionized by a current coming from the three elements of bichro¬ 
mate ; it can easily carry one hundred kilogrammes, and when it is 
in action it is necessary to take great care not to approach it with a 
watch in the pocket. I can say also as much for the little Gramme 
machine that we possess for experiences and for projections, as its 
influence is much more considerable. 

It is easy to see, by what I have just said, the effect that is caused 
upon the steel organs of a watch by these powerful electric engines, 
applied now-a-days in certain branches of industry, and it is easy to 
understand all the importance of the discovery of Mr. Paillard. 

In fact, the magnetic influence can, according to the force of the 
machine, make itself felt at a great distance, as the accidents occa¬ 
sioned to chronometers by the fact of this influence, have, during the 
last few years, taken proportions really disturbing. Besides, it has 
been well understood, all the dangers that such a state of things pre¬ 
sent, that immediately from all parts have come machines and appa¬ 
ratus more or less well invented to demagnetize watches. It has 
been even thought possible to put them under the shelter of mag¬ 
netic fluid by enveloping in a sort of armor in soft iron which would 
be able to preserve them perhaps from a slight influence, but would 
have no effect when it became a question of a powerful current. I 
could speak to you much longer upon the different subjects that I 
have just glanced over, and in particular could communicate to you 
the result of experiences that I have made upon numerous magnet 
ized watches, and also, gentlemen, of the studies of which I have 
since some considerable time applied myself in finding a formula 
that can be applied in a prompt and sure manner to demagnetize a 
piece of any kind belonging to a watch. But time presses and I am 
in haste to arrive at the subject which is the real object of this com¬ 
munication. 

NON-MAGNETIC BALANCES AND SPIRALS. 

Since more than ten years the idea of using palladium for the 
manufacture of spirals has been in Mr. C. Paillard's possession. 

This metal makes part of the second series of metals classed with 
platinum; its thickness is about one-half that of this latter, and its 
dilating powers almost equal to that of steel. As rhodium and 
rhutium, it is very difficult to melt in its natural state, and besides it 
possesses neither elasticity nor hardness. 

It is then, as also for a great number of other metals by alloys, that 
Mr. Paillard has arrived at his result. You understand, gentlemen, 
that it is not for me to divulge here the processes and the secrets 
that the inventor has been good enough to communicate to me. 
All that I am able to say is, that it was necessary for him to make a 
considerable number of experiments, and to have a very determined 
will to enable him to vanquish the innumerable difficulties that he 
met at each moment. 

To day, when palladium spirals have proved their value, it is 
superfluous to praise their efficacy; also I shall limit myself in 
recalling to you that their value has been proved in such a manner, 
that it is impossible to refuse, and their going verified officially in 
different observations in a large number of watches, and in marine 
chronometers. 

By the invention of these spirals and their practical application to 
civil horology as also to the high class chronometer)', Mr. Paillard 
has rendered an immense service, and I think that it belongs to the 
Society of Horology of Geneva, to demonstrate to him 
all their appreciation. 


The inventor could have, perhaps, remained there, but with the 
energy and perseverance that distinguishes him, and understanding 
besides that his work was not perfect, he valiantly put himself oncef 
more to the work of endeavoring to render the balance also entirely 
opposed to magnetic influence of any force. Here, gentlemen, was 
a period of costly experiments, troublesome and often discouraging! 

It was necessary to give to palladium the wished for resistance and •' 
fixity, so that the balance, when once finished, would present all tht 1 
conditions of rigidity and strength required for a good regulation.I 
It was necessary also that the work of execution was rendered possi-1 
ble and the solidity of the bi-metalic plate quite proved. 

It was during this troublesome period that Mr. Paillard has been 
so well seconded by Mr. Crusaz, whose good will and experience has! 
never been at fault. 

It is necessary, gentlemen, to have assistance, as I have been able 
to do myself, at this struggle of the will and of the human intelli-1 
gence against what are in appearance insurmountable objects, and to 
be able to understand all the extension of this work accomplished in, ‘ 
relatively speaking, so short a time. 

The work is to-day perfect and the labor in all its completeness ; 1 
the proofs have given all the most desirable results, and one can j 
affirm that this magnificent invention has been able to take the rank 
to which it has the right. 

The numerous essays which I have myself contributed in the past, 1 
have all conformed the thcoric calculations which proccded the exe- ,1 
cution, they have been made with a scruplous exactitude and the 
bulletins obtained at the Observatory with watches possessing spi¬ 
rals and balances in palladium have confirmed in a most striking B 
manner all the calculations and all the experiments of Mr. Paillard. ■* 

We know in a most certain fashion that on the point of view of 
compensation, as also that of the inflexibility and of the homogene¬ 
ousness of the plates, this new balance is equal to those in steel, and 
does not present any more than these serious difficulties against a 
perfect execution. - 

Let us now see how it behaves itself in the face of the energy it 
ought to combat, and let us compare the experiments made under j 
the two forms 

A lever watch provided with a compensating balance in steel will 
be immediately impressionized in its going by the approach of a 
fixed magnet. If the magnetic influence is feeble the apparent going 
of the watch will not be much effected, but the regulation will no 
longer exist and the watch will go anyhow. If we replace the fixed 
magnet with an electric magnet, slightly powerful, the effect will be 
as much more dangerous as the instrument is more powerful, and 
lastly if we pass by the side of a dynamo-electric machine in action, 
the magnetic power will exercise itself with such influence that the keys 
that you might have with you, your penknife, and even your glasses, 
will become veritable magnets. One can easily understand the 
effect produced on the steel organs of a watch by the presence of 
so energetic a fluid which could, if one pushed the experiments a lit¬ 
tle fuiliter, momentarily paralyze the force of the mainspring itself. 

These different experiments have been made at the school of 
horology and they are sufficiently conclusive, so that I need not urge 
upon ) ou the lessons that they give and the information they contain. 

With the balance and spiral both in palladium one can have with 
impunity the most considerable magnetic influence, since this metal 
is entirely opposed to magnetism. This is the result that has been so 
superabundantly proved by the experiments of which I have just 
spoken, and have been repeated on watches provided with the new 
regulating organ. 

The most interesting that have been made were those which con¬ 
sisted of changing the balances and spirals of watches strongly mag¬ 
netized, and by replacing them with regulating organs in palladium. 

Tnese watches, after the operation, have commenced going in a per¬ 
fectly regular manner, notwithstanding the presence of all the little 
magnets still surrounding the balance. 

I believe l am right in saying that Mr. Paillard pursues his works 
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:o arrive at introducing in 


i watch movement a n 


preservation. 


o fill a want actually existing, not i 


r element of 
1 the regulating 

organ nor in’ the escapment, but nevertheless, in an important part 
of the watch movement. If, as it is probable, he succeeds it will be 
a new and legitimate success to register to him. 

' I have been obliged, gentlemen, to observe a certain reserve m the 
communication that I have just made to you and I have avoided 
giving here explications of too precise a character, likely to be pre)u- 
dicial to Mr. Paillard's interests. The fate reserved for the new 
balances would perhaps have been, had I done otherwise, the same 
is that which has happened to the spirals in palladium, which has 
jeen, as you are without doubt convinced, a very poor recompense 
fir all the trouble and sacrifices that this important 11 u 


The Jewelers’ Security Alliance. 








EXECUTIVE COMMITTEI 


EXAMINING FINANCE COMMITTF.I 


I hope, gentlemen, that, to terminate, you will all join wt 
congratulating Mr. Paillard on the success due to his perseverance, 
to his researches, both practical and scientific, and lastly to the sacri- 
fices which he has imposed upon himself to arrive at the desired 

result. _ 

I am aware that all human work is improvable and perhaps some 
day one wilt arrive at something better, but in the meantime let — 
be both happy and proud to see this new ant 
for its author a child of the Geneva school of manufacture. 


ting to the jewelry interests, granted by the U. 
S. Patent Office" during" the past month, is specially reported to The Jewelers' 
Circular by Franklin 11 . Hough. Solicitor of American and Foreign Patents 
9S S F Street, N. W„ rear U. S. Patent Office, Washington, P. C. Copies ol 
patents furnished for 25 cents each. _ 


The fourth annual meeting of the Jewelers’ Security Alliance was 
and brilliant progress have held at 170 Broadway, on May 3, at 3 p. m. 

The meeting was called to order by President Dodd. 

The minutes of the last annual meeting were read, and, on motion, 
approved. 

The yearly report of the Treasurer was rendered, and, on motion, 
ordered to be placed on file and spread in full on the minutes. 

The report of the Auditing Committee was received, and, on 
motion, accepted, and ordered to be placed on file with the 1 reas- 

The report of the Executive Committee was received and read, 
and motion made that it be accepted and a full report be sent to the 
trade journals. Carried. 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Mr. President , and Gentlemen of the Jewelers' Security Alliance: 

In reviewing the records of the past year, your Executive Com¬ 
mittee find that while the increase in membership is not large, that 


Issue of April 12, 1887. - 

360 nee—-Clock, Advertising. B. F. Feldman and W. H. Reese, the growth is steady, and the Alliance is much stronger than at any 
Ir Franklin Pa time since its organization. 

J 360,903—Clock, Electric Pendulum. A. L. Parcelle, New York, w „ bav( , held eleven regular and special meetings, elected fifty- 


We have held eleven regular and special meetings, e 
three members and transacted all business necessary to the success 
of the organization. 

Our membership is now 540, and our association is on so sound 
a basis (with a reserve fund increasing monthly) that should we con¬ 
tinue without adding to the membership we would be able to render 
efficient service: but, as the Alliance was founded to benefit the 
desirable to have each one 


360,888—Clock Repeating Mechanism. E. Y. Judd, Hartford, 

C °361,084—Jewelers’ Rolls for Enlarging Rings. J. C. Rocheleau, 

Worcester, Mass. , .. v 

361,168— Watch Case. A. Lorsch, New York, N. Y. 

Issue of April /p, 1887. . 

“ nd Alarm ’ C ° mbined ' A ' B ' Harf ° rd ’ EaSt still greater power. 

•«. _ Jewelry. J. Petit, Bordeaux, France. If each member would secure even one applicant our membership 

361)311 — Watch Dust Band. D. Gruen, Columbus, Ohio. wou ld be doubled, thereby bringing us nearer, if not quite, to the 

361,627 — Watch Key. G. Hoffmann, Lebanon, Ill. point where annual dues would be no longer necessary. Your Com- 

361,665—Watch Key and Chain Bar, Combined, S. L. bwasey, beUeve that if the reta il jewelers throughout the country fully 

^ifils-Watch Stem Winding and Setting. P. H. Wheeler and understood the benefits to be derived from a membership, that ninety 
H Ba’rbier Assignors to Columbus Watch Co., Columbus, Ohio. per cen t. of the entire trade would join in the coming year. 

' 36l)597 J_Watches, Pendant Stem for. H. Rohrdantz, River Head, We have to report one robbery this year, occurring in Fond-du- 

N.Y.’ , , . no— Lac, Wis. The goods were quickly recovered, the Alliance render- 

Issue of Apr,l 26, 1887. efficient was the work of inexperienced thieves, 

36.,837-Clock Winding Mechanism. A. Robinson, Brooklyn, probab , y tramps 
N ' Y" a —Fa, Fine A 1 uthv New York N. Y. It >s a well-known fact that this organization has prevented the 

V1946—Watch Arbor and Pivot. G. S. Heath and A. F. Champ- robbery of many jewelers’ safes throughout the country, and in the 

linf Hartford, Conn. v , . v first year of its existence, in a case of robbery, it not only secured the 

361,752—Watch Case Spring. N. J. Felix, New York, N. Y. 

361,850—Watches, Regulator Pin for. A. Van Stratt, Sidney, 


Issue of May 3, 1887. 

362,140—Clock, Night. C. C. Adams, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
362,462—Clock System. P. G. Puttemans, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


first year of its existence, in a case of robbery, it 
goods, but, after a hunt of five months, succeeded in 
viction and sentence of the three thieves to five years each in States 
Prison. Since that time burglars have given us a wide berth. 

It is, without question, economy for every retail jeweler tc 
member of the Alliance. The cost is ' 


re aware, but five dol 
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lare a year, and the advantages large, the protection great. How 
can they afford to remain outside ? 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. B. Bowden, Chairman, 

C. G. Alford, 

Chas. G. Lewis, 

N. H. White, 

C. L. Champenois, Secretary, 
David C. Dodd, Jr., President, 
Augustus K. Sloan, 

Henry Hayes. 

The e'ection of officers being next in order, Mr. S. H. Monell was 
called to the Chair. Nominations for President being called for Mr 
David C. Dodd, Jr., was nominated. There being no other nomina¬ 
tions, motion was made that the Secretary be instructed to cast one 
ballot for Mr. Dodd as President of the Alliance for the ensuing 
year. 1 he ballot was cast and Mr. Dodd declared elected President 
Messrs. A. K. Sloan, Henry Hayes and David Untermeyer were 
nominated respectively for the rst, ad and 3 d Vice-Presidency. 

I here being no other nominations, motion was made that the Secre- 
tary cast one ballot for each of the aforesaid gentlemen for the office 
named. Carried. The ballot being cast, the Chairman declared 
them duly elected. 

Mr. W. C. Kimball was nominated for the position of Treasurer 
There being no other nominations, motion was made that the Secre¬ 
tary be instructed to cast one ballot for Mr. Kimball as Treasurer for 
the ensuing year which was done, and thereupon Mr. W. C. Kim¬ 
ball was declared elected Treasurer. 

Mr. C. C. Champenois was nominated for the office of Secretary 
Ihere being no other nominations, on motion Mr. Monell was 
instructed to cast one ballot for Mr. C. C. Champenois as Secretary 
of the Alliance, which being done, Mr. Champenois was declared 
elected Secretary. 

For members of the Executive Committee, Messrs. C. G. Alford 
,p' H ’ , White and C G ' Lewis were nominated to fill the vacancies.’ 
Ihere being no other nominations, the Secretary was directed to cast 
one ballot for the above-named gentlemen as members of the Execu¬ 
tive Committee for the ensuing two years. This was done and the 
gentlemen declared elected. 

The election of officers being concluded, Messrs. Alford and 
Lewis were appointed a committee to escort the President to the 
Chair, on assuming which Mr. Dodd addressed the members as 
follows: 

ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT DODD. 

I can say, gentlemen, that I certainly appreciate your kind con¬ 
sideration and favor in electing me as -President of the Jewelers’ 
Security Alliance for another year. 

I suppose that most of the gentlemen present to-day were present 
at its organization in the early part of April, ’83. In reference to 
the organization of this Alliance, and as in every case almost in the 
starting of a new enterprise, the question occurs to those interested 
m it, will it succeed ? Will it accomplish the work for which it is 
designed ? The question of success, I think, always interests, and 
enters very largely into the consideration of those Who are specially 
connected with the organization. A man does not like to be con¬ 
nected with an institution of any sort and have it fail, and I think it 
is a matter of congratulation and one that we all realize and feel 
to-day, that this organization is past the point where it may be con¬ 
sidered an experiment. 

It has not realized fully, perhaps, our largest expectations as far as 
the membership is concerned, but it has placed itself upon a firm 
financial basis, it has given to every member what it promised to give, 
and it has aimed to throw around each individual member of the 
association the arm of its protection. To succeed in any enterprise 
requires some work and some effort, and, as the President of this 
Alliance, I can say that the gentlemen who have been associated with 
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be Tdl TAT" 6 " 1 haVC given 10 !t their ea ™ st efforts, their 
S we 1 t a K t,me With0Ut stim - We l00k «> the future, 

strld the f W ; th . aSSU T ce and with hope, because we have demon- 
the means ih h at T “a ° rganization is "eeded, and that through 
in 1 ^ n ^ 6 ad ° p,ed * he ends can be secured, maintain- 

, S :r ° Ur cus,omers and ‘he smaller dealers scattered 

3: t srs,. 8iv ' • ~ * ~»w - -- 

a ln.r^r iVidUal is t unfortunate enough to fall into the hands of 
hardlv knmvs Cr,P h P l : resources are ' in a "ensure, gone, and he 

The , what way to turn to secure the return of his property 

Commit r lh L e t itVeS ' as Stated in the re P°« * ‘he Execute 
a C s °“- WaS ’- th ’" k ’ tbe grandest things ever done by this 
“men ca H ' Wa ' ning t0 aM Professional burglars, 

hav , calculate upon their chances, and they know that they 
have not a single mdividun 1 to contend with when they commit a 
robbery but they have an organization .0 follow, to capture and to 
punish them if possible. 

I am rather in a mood of congratulation to-day. I think that we 
ha>e done well m the four years of our history, and I think that we 
snail, in the coming four years, do better. 

n ’' hCr , e ,S a clausc in our By-Laws which gives to the Committee 
power to assess members if they see necessary. Men are always shy 
of these assessments. We can send forth the statement to-day that 
these assessments are not possible. 

I wish stated that in all probability we shall be able, after the 
of Ttf'T r ’r t0 0ra ‘ 1 en,lr cly the annual dues. The announcement 
of that fact I think, will be a large factor in inducing men to join 
this institution. 6 J 

Again thanking you, gentlemen, for yourappreciation and electing 
me for your President, I will simply turn the matter into your hands 
for any work that may come to us. 

The President appointed Messrs. Geo. H. Hodenpyl and Chas. F. 
Vood as Examining Finance Committee for the ensuing year 
On motion a vote of thanks was extended to the different trade 
journals for their kindly mention of the meetings held by the Alliance 
during the year. 

On motion, adjourned. 



Trade Matters in Providence and Vicinity. 

T 0 the Editor of the Jewelers' Circular: 

The jewelry business at present is marked by extreme dullness 
more so than for any time since a year ago. In fact, this is the 
regular breathing spell which the manufacturer gets betwe.cn the 
two seasons' trade of spring and fall; he looks for it just as much 
as the race horse that has just finished a two-mile heat looks for a 
chance to breathe as soon as he has passed under the wire, whether 
the race has been won or not—which has nothing to do with the 
case. The spring’s business has been nothing more than a dash, 
and it is feared that a great many that started in the race, although 
possibly in the rear ranks and badly handicapped at the commence¬ 
ment, have been left, if not distanced altogether. It seemed to be 
the impression of some of the manufacturers before Lent that, pos¬ 
sibly, after it was over and spring weather had assumed its suprem- 
acy, that trade would take to itself a genuine boom and start up with 
renewed activity, but, sorry to say, these fond hopes were never 
realized, and those firms holding on to such thin straws for support 
in their views have been just the ones to be left farthest behind in 
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is great business race, for they, Micawber-like, are always waiting sales of goods, consignments, etc., will be introduced for final actiom” 

'and oravine (if they happen to be in very shallow water, financially These subjects have been fully discussed in the columns of The 

s D eakine) for something to turn up to help them out, but, at the same Circular during the past four or five months, and it is %ery gra ify- 

cause something to come their way. Business men of to-day may Board of Trade, has attracted the attention of the Board of Directors 
St assured that they will never amass any surprisingly large for- to these vital points, and it is to be hoped that some decided action 
. . ' , . , .• . , t k ern with- will be arrived at in regard to abating the said abuses which have 

nes by sitting down and expecting business to come to them witn will De arriveu <u B ® stand 

lt a single effort on their parts to have it do so. Competition is too grown to such gigantic proportions The manufacturers must stand 

eat for any such vague ideas to be fulfilled ; those days of miracles the bad business and failures, too, but they must draw the line some- 
! In n!"h Lssed esneciallv in this reuard to amassing fortunes where if they would save anything, so let them, one and all, sing, 


a legitimate business. The great trouble is that more new blood “We will draw the line at that, 
should be infused into the veins of a great many firms doing busi- 
to-day to give them a good, healthy action. The situation, as it 
really is, reminds one of an old hulk, full-rigged, with new sails, 
loaded down to the water's edge with 


from the Jewelers’ Exchange last month, 
which is to open with large and commodious rooms in the Astor 


is of barnacles and seaweed, 


House, New York, about July i, is engaging the attention of the 

loaded down to me water s eoge mm «ms o. — —-, manufacturers generally and it is thought to be ^at has so long 

trying to sail against a clean-cut, fine-lined, copper-bottomed yacht been nee.ded, a general headquarters for jewelers, but " ev « 

such as the Mayflower or the Puritan ; you would at once remark friends enough before to give it the proper support, until the energetic 

that the old craft, although when clean-bottomed and all ship-shape, officers now in command took the helm in hand to jjmtettto a suc- 

would give her opponent a hard rub, with such odds against her cessful issue. Long life and a prosperous future to the exchange and 

could do nothing. Then why can individual firms, with loads of its officers is the wish of The Circular. . . . ]d 

barnacles on their heads, expect to sail along against a strong tide The past month Messrs. Potter & Buffington detected 'their gold 
and heavy head wind, and accomplish anything, financially speak- plater in the act of purloining gold clippings Do™ the firm n which 
ine> If some such craft do not get grounded before January i, he was carrying on quite an extensive business, the amount so appro- 
1888, it will be nothing short of a miracle of a different kind from printed being quite considerable, as it covered several months 
that just previously mentioned. The weather ahead looks rather duration. . .. 

squally and the water decidedly limpy; the vessel .0 sail over it Messrs Dodge & Court have changed their quarters from the 

must be a staunch one, and the captain keep his weather eye aloft a, corner of Eddy and Friendship streets to ^ "95 Edd y formeriy 

that or he may possibly find that he has more than his hands full to occupied by the lapidary works of Messrs. Fo^er Bros who have 
manage things to keep her afloat after all. Since you last heard removed them to No .83 Eddy street where Aey have the 

from us we have received authentic news of the sad foundering of complete lapidary works in the city, which are under the efficient 

two of this class of craft, heavily loaded with barnacles, within the management of foreman John Kelley. 

city limits of Chicago, the names of which are, respectively, Messrs. Collections for the past month have been very good, and great 

Clapp & Davies and the Rosenkranz & Weber Jewelry Company, absence of trade paper is also noted, which speaks for itself. 

Some of the barnacles, having been of immense size, struck regular Messrs. Reed & Daily, of Minneapolis, are report) “ J 

John L. Sullivan blows as far east as Providence, as some of the up their late unpleasantness for 30 cents on the dollar which is gen 
manufacturers here have readily testified before the Manufacturing erally accepted by the.r creditors as being a fair compromise, 
Jewelers' Board of Trade in filing their claims against them. Attle- considering what mapy other firms Home- of late. 


boro firms have suffered with the 
A thunderbolt from a clear sky in winter could 
of a surprise to the majority of their creditors than these failures, 
especially the first named concern, which could have failed just as 
easily for twice the amount as for what it did, the manufacturers 


. B _, _ doing of late. 

such an extent. Mr. Joseph L. A. Fowler the past month has been stopping in 
have been more London, taking in the opening of the Peoples’ Palace by Her Royal 
Majesty, Queen Victoria, and also Buffalo Bill’s “ Wild West Show ” 
at Kensington. He leaves next week for Paris on his way to Naples 
and Berlin. 

Messrs. Hancock & Becker are making a new white stone ring with 


dreads the fire ever afterwards The majority of the creditors of market it finds a ready sale. The firm have several new novelties for 
Messrs. Clapp & Davies are thinking quite favorably of accepting the the fall trade which must be seen to be fully . 

amount offered of thirty-five ( 3S ) cents on the dollar, which is prob- Messrs. Thomas J. Gardner Jr & C°. succeed .0 *heba.»MOC 
y the best settlement that they will be able to effect, as about the old firm of Messrs. Reed,Gardner & Co., at No. 227 Eddy 


ably tl 


eighty-five (85) per cent, of the claims have been signed in favor of Mr. Gardner 
such a compromise. Those still out will most likely sign off in the throughout the country, 
next few days, giving the firm a chance to have their affairs speedily 
adjusted, so as to be in readiness to commence on the fall trade when 
it sets in if they so decide. 

The J. F. Ponder Jewelry Company, which assigned some two 
years since, paid the last and final dividend of two per cent, on their 
assets the past month, just on the eve of their second failure. This 
concern has never enjoyed the full confidence of the manufacturers 
since their first failure, and have been struggling against great odds 
to keep above water. It was only a question how soon they would 
go under. 

The Manufacturing Jewelers' Board of Trade issued on the 25th 
of April, 1887, the following circular: “ You are hereby informed 
that an adjourned quarterly meeting of the Board of Trade will be 
held at the rooms of the association, No. 9 Wilcox Building, on Sat¬ 
urday next, the 30th inst., at 1 r. M. Business of the utmost import- 


rell and favorably known to the jobbing trade 


The machinery and fixtures of the defunct firm of Messrs. 
Nathaniel Grant & Co., sold recently at auction, only realized about 
$1,000, the accumulation of some thirty years. Fairfax. 

Providence, R. I., May 16, >887. 


ce relative to correcting the abuses of the trade, such as dating catarrh. I have had an extensive experience wit 
! . , _1___iir.vif-.tinn univnnn cauterv and caustics. Without reviewin 


An Original Article on Nasal Stenosis, 

Its Effects on the Eye, Ear, Pharynx, Larynx and Brain. 

[BY C. A. Bucklin, A. M., M. D., New York.] 

REQUEST of Doctor Egbert Guernsey and others, 
I am induced to express my views on nasal stenosis. 
I cannot allow myself the necessary space to go into 
the details of my many failures to relieve symptoms 
which are embraced under the elastic term of nasal 
ith nitrate of silver, 
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i through the m 


ence, I desire simply to state the conclusions which'twelve years of the greater part of respiration is carried 'o 
careful thought, combined with an extensive experience with the mouth remaining closed usually 

Austrian, German, American and English specialists, in their daily Stenosis of this variety admits of a number of ti 

hospital work, have forced upon me. The firs, conclusion is that obstruction may be so great at Tli times as noTm admit the a' d 
suhieri StS Th * ““ eXCeedingly narro "' view of their special ^inspiration with sufficient rapidity'to prevent more derided raT 

nfecdous ,gn ° re F*** ^^ effeC,S ° f aCUte fiCa,i ° n in the P° s ‘ e ™ P^x, and also obstructs ds s^ d„ ' 

phSnx an^try e nx POn mUC ° US membrane * ^ W dedded of the 


i, m , y „ rxis -'r r *"*- 

treated every second day for four years by the best specialists and these circumstances there will be sev clc WIlruulc con „ e „„ 
e opaci y of the cornea resulting from the roughened eye-lid grow mucous membrane of the posterior pharynx and larvnx owina 
worse each day till fingers can no longer be counted at four fee,, constant variation above alTd briow the normri Assure of X ',1 

been h re° ther ^' He d,seased condition of the nasal cavity had phere contained within these parts. This chronic c..--- 

been recognized and the disease properly treated, the granular eye-lid in time true hypertrophy of the tissues which after 
could have been practically cured in four weeks. Cases which had mucous membrane to atrophy ’ 

obstmately ^ Under tre “* for four y™ This explains the reason why those who have examined old cases 

ity received any treatment have been practically of catarrhal deafness for the purpose of establishing the fact of its 
dependence upon hypertrophy in the pharynx, or obstruction in the 
have failed t0 demonstrate that such cases have hypertrophy of 


conclude that under 
chronic congestion of the 


:r years, causes the 


before the nasal 

cured in four weeks after treating the_ 

The third conclusion is that eighty per cent, of all the persons — lu uculonslri 
hopelessly deaf have lost their hearing from catarrhal disease of the the pharynx or nasal stenosis. 

™ * . eat ’ Whlch was “* used b X large to " sils > extensive granular The hypertrophy existed long enough to produce the damage but 

th‘ os HI r ; PharynX ’ ° r a partial ° r COmple,e Sten0sis 0f at ,he ,ime 0f examination the procesf had gone farther aTd caused 
these pat ents ?rert'In, e wh 1St h t ' Venly y<!arS Specialis,s , have not give " atr0ph X of the Previously hypertropheed membranes. These vary- 
ese patients treatment which was competent, even of arresting this mg conditions enable those who are so disposed to „„ into 

neglected ,taearlieSt stagcs ' The y have gloriously extensive classifications of the different forms of catarrh 

pafienb “ ® ° f P ermanem benefit to the The second condition is where the bony stenosis makes the nos- 

The fourth ronriu'ioo ; ,U . A- , , , trd s0 sma11 that the irritation caused by the slightest change in the 

_ , / <i ,* /wOT ' s ‘hat diseases of the pharynx and larynx, weather produces the most annoying symptoms Such individuals 

pleteTmrtiil nf?' 8 , ^n '"T 3 '*"' 5 are caused b >' com - are constant| y catch i"g cold in their heads This amount of hyper- 

p ete or partial nasal stenosis. 1 he only treatment which can per- aemia in a nostril of proper caliber would occasion ^ 

manently benefit such cases is the complete removal of the nasal there would be sufficient room for the slight swe 

obstructions. That nasal stenosis brings about all these results is membrane without its causing nasal obstruction 

3Ve “ ble t0 demonstrate ever y day since Exostoses and deflections of the bony septum on the one side and 
O,by observing innumerable persons, who, notwithstandingall other malpositions of the turbinated bones on the other side are the causes 

kinds of treatment had been patiently tried for years, they never of bony nasal stenosis. 

received but temporary benefit. I frequently treat patients who have Large masses of hypertropheed tissue and granulations in the pos 

trealmen ‘ ^ “ SPray " ^ fa,1 > Wi " ter and ‘ eri0r PharynX may in ‘ erfere direct 'y -th nasa" respiration,* or, ^ike 
spnng, for two, four or six years. enlarged tonsils, act as foreign bodies in the posterior pharynx and 

ese patients, when the nasal stenosis was properly relieved, cause a chronic congestion of the mucous membranes of the 

have received prompt and permanent relief. In only two cases have pharynx memoranes of the 

, ,b !T“ nab ! e ‘° , make the r f, UltS satisfactor y to ‘he patients. In no When stenosis of the nostrils is extreme the individual is known 

mvself ThrZ -1 ,mp ° S f Slble . *° make the resl,lts “‘‘sfactory to as a mouth breather. Mouth breathers irritate their pharyngeal and 
One vas i fern 1 Th ' ! '° Were h y sterical s '*bjects. laryngeal troubles by inhaling directly into the larynx dry cold and 

One was a female. 1 he other was one of those unfortunate cases dusty atmosphere. 


in which a female brain occupies the cranium of a male individual. 
This last subject manifested those perverted sexual instincts usual in 
such individuals. 

The fifth conclusion is that a person having phthisis has a larynx 
trachea bronchi and lungs which are more susceptible to the injuri¬ 
ous effects of mouth breathing than the same organs of those who 
”' 1 * Phthisical. The nasal obstruction in such cases should 


How do these conditions affect the eye ? Every one has observed 
that where acute congestion of the nasal mucous membrane exists, 
from either infection or atmospheric changes, the conjunctiva 
becomes also red, swollen and congested. Admitting that granular 
lid is an infectious disease, it is usually curable in a few weeks by the 
intelligent use of sulphate of copper. Occasionally, howc 
‘ —, s 0 f granular lids which ai ’ 


l i- a -1 i oostruction in such cases should meet cases of granular lids which are benefitted but little, if any by 

be rehevetl with the greatest possible rapidity. The patient should this treatment, the theory of which is to starve the granulation down 

no e delayed by a lengthy treatment of his nasal or throat trouble, by the astringent effect of the copper and the mild connective tissue 

b t sho I I be urged to avail himself of the only possible chance of changes which its repeated and long continued application will pro- 

- erting the fatal tendencies of his disease by a speedy removal to a duce. Cases of this description I find have some radical difficulty 


•e favorable climate. 


in the nasal passages. I believe that the constant irritation con 


rhe frequency with which I observe wealthy persons having cated to the conjunctive form, the inflamed mucous membrane of"the 
phthisis, who are retained in the city by specialists who delude these -*'-' ... 


unfortunates by allowing them to believe that they are saving their 
lives by their skilful treatment of their throat affection when the 
truth is they are dying by inches, causes me to shudder, 
men become so special and view phthisis from so nari„„ „ 
point that the encouragement which they give this class of patients 
is sincere ? 

How nasal stenosis causes such a variety of trouble will now be 
considered. 

The first condition is where the nasal stenosis is not complete, and 


through the lachrymal passages explains why it is impossible tc 
the tracoma with satisfaction until the nose has received atten- 
Some may claim the obstructed nasal passages retain the origi- 
Can these na l infectious matter and are a constant source of re-infection, to 
which suggestion there can be no possible objection. 


The following four cases are selected from many which have 
taught me to believe in the relations existing between nasal stenosis 
and granular eye-lids. 

Case I. Mr. L. came to me in :88o; he had been treated for some 
months by prominent specialists for trachoma. They had tried sul- 
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Lhate of copper and also nitrate silver. The eyes had been growing 
Steadily worse during the treatment. I tried the 

o weeks, and must confess the eye-lids, which were 

, steadily worse. The patient told me that he had 

a Gly obsrnLd nose and that aver, lima lit caught an additional 
cold in his head Itis eyes mere decidedly notse. Ac "" 8 1," 

fedMr„t ITand I heard .ilhin a »on,h that he 
never has had any return of the trouble. . 

Case II. Mrs. C., a case referred to me by Dr. Fields, of t is city, 
had been treated by skilled specialists every second day.for abou 
four years by the usual means of copper and silver. The opacity o 
thfeornea continued to grow worse. She told the same story about 
the nose being obstructed and the eyes much worse every time she 
uV M in I,„r head At the time I first saw her she could not 

Zt C a .Ihaa ><"' The »' 

the cornea rapidly dmppe.rcd. and alter “ 

come to the office any more because she considered herself well. 

Cases III and IV. were two children treated for three months with 
sulphate of copper. I found they were not benefitted and removed 
the nasal obstructions which existed in both children. They 
improved more in ten days than during the previous^Zctl 
treatment. The £?■££££ tt eh" 

th VheTbove anklet its relation to diseases of the eyelids is some¬ 
thing entirely new. It has as yet no place in literature, but I believe 
the relation between a chronic inflammation in the nostril and a 

chronic inflammation of the eyelid will soon becomegenerayrecog- 

nized. The essay will be continued and completed in the July num 
ber of The Circular. 

The names of the Fifth class who have just completed the course 
of instruction in optics as applied to the correct.onof errors of 
refraction and accommodation, are as foliows^ > 

Utica N. Y ; Dwight Dutcher, Port Jervis, N. Y.; Chas. P St. John, 
Pratts’burg N Y. ; Will Haseltine, Kokomo, Ind.; Henry VV. Apple- 
ton New York ; Edward F. Robinson, Ellsworth, Me. 

This class makes thirty-one students who have qualified themselve 
to do optical work intelligehtly and correctly. They are all enthusi¬ 
astic, energetic, and all those who have made a start in business are 
successful. 

The sixth class commenced may 17 th. 

The seventh class commences June 6th, in which there may be one 
vacancy possible, owing to the failure of some student to come w 
has made arrangements to be here. 

As so many more have applied than I have been able to accept 
I will depart from my original intention of giving no further instruc¬ 
tion this season, and give one more course which I hope will accom¬ 
modate all those who are anxious to get to work this The 

course will commence June aist, at two o'clock. Students should 

^A goodkntern has been introduced for the purpose of showing 
the microscopical anatomy of the structures of the eye. 


holiday; and any day appointed or recommended by the f“ 

.he President of ,he Uni.ed Stale,, a, a day of thanksgiving o,Tasting and P™ 
or other religious observance, shall, for all * V " “Xfnulice of Ihe 

n'onorofbllla of exchange^ bank ^checkstoTdayTf’ Zteek'com- 
monlyCalled S Sunday.^and as J"^*.***^ "r p"yZn, 


bills, < 




!, and b 


se hold! 


ding such 




o’clock at noon on any Saturday, a demand of acceptance or^payme ^ 

be made and notice of protest or dishonor tha fwhen any person 

succeeding secular o^usiness day^And of^ntchwageor promissory note, tlueand 

Sh °!Lntable for acceptance or payment on any Saturday, such person shall not be 
S^r^nct. or collection such check, bill of exchange or 


rovided, ft 
>le holiday, as 


half-day 


!^InbnU^ »"er the passage^! 


SEC. 3. This act shall lake « 


th day after its passage, 


ertified 


The New Holiday Law. 

'PHE following is the full text of the new law relative to holidays, 
1 including the Saturday half-holidays; 

„ t .k.our tur<antv.^even of the laws of eighteen hun- 

dred^d «vent^fi«°"emitled, as amended by chapter thirty of the laws of eighteen 
dred and seventy nve , designa , e the holidays to be observed ... the 

acceptance 1 aml^payrnent of billstf exchange, bank checks and promissory notes, 

and relating to the closing of public offices," is hereby further amended so as to 

" SECTIOtML * 1 The following days and half-days, namely; The firstdayofj.iu.- 
aru commonly called New Year’s Day; the twenty-second day of February, known 


irrs 

dealings with insolvents. 

To the Editor of The Jewelers' Circular: 

dollar-for-dollar dealers if it proves to be true. where 

£^r:ta^ tr d r “nSed m 

to compel ng retailers compromised as heretofore for whatever the 

1 C S looses ,0 offer? In my judgment, 

u p the rctaitLgrr Vh 

VXZZTlll Ssto pay P , give him a clean bill of health, 
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*"*■ '»• w. “ix 

.“iS 7 17:17 r •'• ..d«»j„ , h i, 

l.nnlfr ! f ‘ ' ma " y “ man has been Educed to go into 

bankruptcy from seeing how easily his competitor got through and 

compromised with ,h ’ ‘ a occasions my competitors have 

sand donarTnt vt? mC ' ° f a ° r *» ‘hon- 

f. « - b e ££ b Tf 

h.s competitors it may be a matter of life or death. If a stock that° 

XXnTXbabte l"" ^ X " hat 3 similar stock in m y hands’ 
away my tradl f h “ ^ “ ? VCTy time ’ and ’ of course, steals 

sTd doCIs'to he i T Wh |° fa,ls for fifty or onc hundred thou- 
, * c mxestigated, the smaller fry ought to besubiecteH 

ps«d ,. r , ir „ « h , ■, , h j2' 2“ 

IcteThe hT 6 - “ yCOmpr0mising rival ski PPed the town when the 
notes he had given in compromise became due As ir 

the creditors only got about ten cents on the dollar and I was Tot 

zz ;:st vi r ized - Theyhad -z 

for thel r ! the settlement with my rival, and I had no sympathy 
for them when he left them in the lurch. If there is to be protection 
from scheming swindlers let us all have the benefit of it 

J. H. M. 
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WORKINGMEN AND STRIKES. 

To the Editor of the Jewelers’ Circular: 

of^ ,abor Ind' ** ^ in,erestal1 hav « “id about the Knights 
nL! b L he numerous Slrikes that have occurred during the 
I , e ‘u teen months > and While I agree with you in the main I 
When if 01 "' th . at y ° U d ° not give sufficient consideration. 

S et 7 ,° Ut there Were many Somhern mcn -ho did no, 
believe in secession, but were good Union men. Southern sentiment 
was all against them, however, and they were ultimately forced to go 

hlu h th " THey Simply could not sta V « home, even 

hough they were willing to be entirely neutral. Once in the armv 

22 i!fi‘“° t h UCh manh ?° d ‘° betray i( ’ and 50 ,he y continued the 
fight against their principles, solely because they could not do other¬ 
wise. Now, that is precisely the condition of many of the workmen 

KnXXTh ^ and “ WaS reCent ‘ y my condition - When the 
Knights of Labor organization came to the front i, carried every¬ 
thing before it; large numbers of workingmen were led to believe 
they c° u|d improve their condition by affiliating with it, and that it 
refu edT h “* P ° mtS by Sbeer m,merical strength. The man who 
bv aM his f M C ° me a . member became a “scab,” and was ostracised 
by al! his fellow workmen; not only was he persecuted in his place 
of employment, but he was followed everywhere, even into his family 


r^ P r k lS a WaS entire,ydes ^ d - I am reckoned d 
i ca ” sa y so without boasting, for the wages paid 

, Strong ^ or us anc * we finally yielded We wer* 

assured that no strike in our factory was contempLed andThat ou 
moral support of the order was all that was wanted. Still it was not 
until my companions and myself had been “sent to Coventry ” hv 
the entire shop, and made to feel, both in the shop and outside that 
onerhohaTnor’uT^ X “ SCabs ’" that consented.’ No 

stand hLteXlehi^Hsma ffd •' PM °" Und - 

< IS ’ U ,S mani ^ este ^ in every action, word and 

were mrtte to fcdrtT' " ** ° S ‘ racism and complete isolation. VVe 
in ih i f , ' ha our Presence was an offence to every employee 

fortJ andXXea f‘ ‘ he ° PP °,, rtUne mom ' ent »e would be driven 
torth and our meansof support taken from us. Finally we consented 
and joined the order, which made the factory a “ loyar one ShortW 
S:7nWcX e err d , eViSed f f ° rprecipitatin 8 a strike in*the ffictory! 
m b n ° ere ee inl WaS ' hc fact ,hat a few ^'Pcrior work¬ 

men were getting more wages than the others, so it was resolved tin, 

uisr b,«,:rL"““ 

aown to a uniform scale, and that none but union men-thw th™ 
meant Knights of Labor—should be employed in the factory in 
future and that the number of apprentices should be reduced A 
lent f US h Pr ° te againSt thU S ‘ rike and did al > »-c could to pre- 
went out that" 1 ' he h °! heads had got contro) and th e order 
result tha wl 1! TT ^ A " d Strike we did ’ with 'he 
the inie w« ZXd ° !™ pl ° yment for ove r three months, when 
were especially incen h ° ■ 3S * complete failure. The employers 
were especially incensed against me and the other high-priced men 
for countenancing a strike that sought to reduce ourwa/es Tnd 

x d me u „ s r e : n fr der r°p be made 

been forced to take the course they did, as much as union men wer> 

shoXnot h M PP0 A? ,StO Wereworth >' of the Inquisition, and men 
r a b am f d f0r baving s,,bmitted to them. I am thankful 
tan, h S gradua ! y OS,ng lts P° wer . and trust the day is not far dis¬ 
tent When American workmen will fight as heartily to maintain the 
pr Ciple that every man has a right to sell his labor for any price , 

™« r a*,,,,, j 1 

scheming b d“ ^ J ^ Cmanci P ated from 'he dotation of the 
XeTit M ' be , Knigh,S0f LaborI sha " particularly 

and I fll'tt y V Z e ! ,3s bccn arra >' ed against them for many months 

hold o!X r my t ‘ hat 1 Can Wkc S ° me credit *° “yaclf ‘ha. their 
hold on the workingmen is becoming materially weaker. But I hope 

he y fac r t h'atTh CUSSi0 " S ° f ,he labor 'P'—n you wil, bear in mmd 
hem u maJ .° n,y ° f the men are misled . and that many of 

them are actually driven to join the order and obey the leaders in 
opposition to their wishes, and often undergo sacrifices no onl b " 
themselves know anything about. Workman. 

PLEASANT WORDS FROM APPRECIATIVE FRIENDS, 
l ! “ Wlng are a few bncf extracts from our business letters of 
last month: Mr. James A. Montgomery, Los Angeles, Cal., writes: 









“Enclosed find my subscription for this, my 12th continuous year. 
This year The C.rcular has given me both pleasure and profit. 

The marked advancement in every department places The Jewelers 

Circular away in the front rank of all trade journals. Kindly 
accept my congratulations on the success of your management. 

Mr William K. Hawes, of Canton, Mass., writes: “The fact that 
my ‘prents ’ (apprentices) are at times more interested m The Cir¬ 
cular than in their work is proof-in my mind-that it is a very 
interesting visitor to my store. Enclosed find check for two years 
subscription. . . 

Mr E. M. Ackley, Alliance, O., in renewing his subscription 
writes: “ I do not want to lose any of the monogram plates, for I 
think they alone are well worth the subscription price." 


perform the service of the ratchet by means of a properly shaped 
click and spring. This is the fundamental principle of the oldest stem 
winding watches, but many improvements have been made upon it. 

For the purpose of setting hands, devices of various kinds may be 
connected with the previously mentioned parts. The oldest plan of 
this kind was the following: The winding pinion had a lengthwise 
motion, and upon pulling the knob a little out, the toothed part of 
the pinion came of gear with the bevel or crown wheel, and by means 
of a lever a small crown wheel was pushed in gear with the minute 
wheel or another wheel connected with it The small crown wheel 
was adjusted with a pipe into the inner part of the axis of the wind¬ 
ing pinion, either on the square or on the round axis, having one side 
flattened about one-fourth of its thickness. The pipe of the wheel, 
in this case, had a steel pin screwed through its side so as to enter a 


The Stem Winding Mechanism. 

[BY MORITZ GROSSMANN.] 

Continued from page 84. 

31 HIS LATTER class, continues our author, Mr. Gross- 
mann, in the majority of cases are executed with the 
so-called Breguet action; that is, they wind the spring 
when the knob is turned to the right, and perform a 
dick action without any effect when the knob is 
turned the other way, thus affording the advantage that any incon¬ 
siderate effort for turning the knob the wrong way cannot do harm 
to the mechanism. The Breguet click, however, is not an essential 
feature of this form of stem winding mechanism. 

The winding knob, in the majority of stem winding watches, is 
connected by a square or other adjustment with the winding pinion, 
the arbor of which passes through the pendant, the pinion part being 
within the rim of the case. By this arrangement, the barrel arbor on 
which the operation is to take place is situated vertically, while the 
pinion stands in a horizontal direction, and these two moving parts, 
therefore, must be connected by an angular gear. In most stem 
winding watches this gear is composed of a straight pinion and a 
contrate or crown wheel. These, however, constitute a very imper¬ 
fect transmission of force, because the teeth of the contrate wheel 
being cut in the radial direction, can only agree in one point of the 
action with the direction of the pinion teeth, viz., when the size of 
the tooth is in the line of centers. During the part of the action 
which takes place before and after the line of centers, the pinion 
tooth works against the outer or inner edge of the wheel tooth, 
which is certainly not an advantage for both parts. The detri¬ 
mental effects of a gear of this kind-will be the more considerable 
with a pinion of low number, because its teeth lead through a more 
extended angle. Therefore, it is necessary to slope off the wheel 
teeth inward and outward to lessen this defect as much as possible. 

For these reasons it is preferable to employ a conical gear as offer¬ 
ing the best conditions for a regular and smooth transmission of 
power and for the durability of the parts. A conical pinion, too, can 
be executed much stronger than a straight one. There is, indeed, 
almost an impossibility of practically executing a conical wheel and 
pinion of perfectly theoretical shape of teeth; but in the way they 
are commonly made, they are quite fit for service and far superior to 
the straight pinion and contrate wheel. 

One of the best stem winding mechanisms, on account of its sim¬ 
plicity and durability, has the following general features: The barrel 
arbor has at its upper end the ordinary square, and on this square is 
adjusted a large wheel, as large, indeed, as the size of the watch 
allows, or, which is the same, nearly the size of the barrel. I his 
wheel is in gear with another wheel of about two-thirds of its size, 
which is concentrically connected with a conical wheel below the 
upper plate. This latter wheel is set in motion by a bevel pinion, 
the arbor of which extends through the pendant of the watch, and 
has a rifled button at its end outside of the pendant. One of the two 
flat wheels on the top of the upper plate has, at the same time, to 


FIG. I. 

little into the hole, thereby getting sufficient hold on the flatted 
side of the axis to prevent the wheel from revolving on it, only allow¬ 
ing it a sliding movement in the direction of the pinion axis. Figure 
2 shows the situation of the parts with the knob pulled out. 

Another plan was as follows: There was a small pinion adjusted 
to the inner round end of the winding pinion arbor and freely turn¬ 
ing on it' The minute wheel geared into a similar wheel, having 
another row of contrate or crown teeth, and these teeth were con¬ 
stantly in gear with the little pinion on the winding arbor, so that 
these two parts were following the movement of the motion work 
when the watch was going. This little pinion was kept in its position 
by a bridge; it had a small pipe projecting toward the end of the 


Fig. a. 

winding axis, and this pipe had two rectangular cuts across its face, 
forming thus four recesses, broad and deep enough to receive the 
pin fastened in a hole drilled across the extremity of the arbor. 
Thus, by pulling the knob and winding pinion out, the pin, when 
entered into one of the cross cuts, made the pinion follow its motion, 
and thus imparted the movement to the motion work. 
By pushing the knob back to its former position the 
motion work becomes disconnected, and the winding 
action was in gear as before. This way of setting 
hands, certainly very simple and reliable, was found 
objectionable, because the knob, when pulled out for 
setting hands, was often left in that position by care¬ 
less wearers, and the watch, having then to move also 
the winding pinion with its considerable friction, was 
quite unable to perform its increased task and stopped 
altogether. This was a drawback which has essentially 
Fig. 3. produced mistrust against stem winding watches, and 
finally it has lead to dropping the device of pulling out the knob for 
setting hand, {n conttnU ed.) 
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-.. .«cn selected tor the publiSn “o^ali th ,' '* W * lera ’ 

The regular monthly meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Jewelers League was held on the 6th inst. There were present Vice- 
President Johnson, Chairman Geo. R. Howe, and Messrs. Jenlts, 
Jeannot, Greason, Houghton and Sexton. 

Eleven (ri) changes of beneficiary were granted, and the following 
applicants were admitted to membership: 

r J M C ° bSOn ’ Albany ’ N - Y - : ° eo - M - Marcres - Sharon, 

Conn.: VV V. Nonnenmacher, Columbus, O.; Fernando Roth, N Y 
City; L. -B. Sorensen, New Orleans, La.; W. J. Van Kueren, Hones- 


stamped with a 


The Pottery Manufactures of New Jersey. 

TRENTON THE STAFFORDSHIRE OF AMERICA. 

(Contributed by Orr & Brewer.) 

- V PEOPLE are aware of the magnitude of the pot¬ 
tery industry of Trenton, N. J. This is not to be 
wondered at when it is known that the industry is 
but twenty-five years old; that for nearly twenty of 
those years most of the goods sold from there were 
• - - - ,-/• an English stamp. This was unavoidable as the goods 
Lo be disposed of by the dealers along with the regular imported 
wares, and to match in sets this was necessary 
Tr !"' 8 n 6 ° tbere W6re bu ' ,wo or three sma " struggling potteries in 
making not more than $50,000 worth of ware all told, and 
that of a very inferior quality out of very common clays, for at that 
ume our American clays or fine kaolins had not been opened 
To-day the output of the Trenton potteries is nearly $4,000 000 a 
year. This comprises all grades of white and decorated earthen 
and china ware, from the commonest C. C. (or cream color) to the 
finest egg shell Belleek china manufactured by Ott & Brewer There 
are a'l told twenty-seven potteries in this city, with about ,30 kilns, 
exclusive of the enamel or decorating kilns or muffles. No one can 
ever know the troubles and losses of the early potters in this country 
where the raw material was undeveloped and untested, and where the 
chemical differences of the clay, kaolins, slicas and spars were so 
different from those in the old countries. Old English or French 
receipts were of no account when mixing with the new and different 
American material. Many have asked why the potteries have cen¬ 
tred here so largely. The main reason is that Trenton is so central 
or her raw material. Common clays all about her—fire clays on the 
East at South Amboy and Woodbridge, coal on the North in Penn- 


^vlvania, and jasper °n the North East in Maine andTonnecticut. 

lint from Maryland and Pennsylvania, kaolins from Delaware and 
Pennsylvania, which, with rail and water communication, make up 
the reasons for the large cluster of potteries here. 

finish nf a .V he bU i k 0f ,he industr y '""eased beyond the quality and 
finish of the product, as was shown by the fact that the Franklin 

M“ott R h R ade ' Phl V‘‘ heir la,C Nove,ties Exhibition, awarded 

ihe on vn Ta $ C ' ty ’ the E1,iott Cresse " S° ]d ™dal- 

the only one awarded by them-for the reason explained in their 
award, that the industry showed the greatest advance in its product 

theTrtmperirorr 6 ' ^ be " efit *° ma " kind ‘ ha " °f 

/ he W ° rks arc , visited b y many parties of ladies and gentlemen 
the l’J er , f i y a y le ' ,er ' express their adn, iration and surprise at 
the beautiful wares produced and the methods by which such ner 
fection is reached. 1 

It would be well here to state that all the Trenton potteries now 
use their own stamp and sell their goods on their merits as true 

;t”r dUC ‘ S ; and , tha ‘ ' nS,ead ° f copyin 8 English and French 
shapes as they used to do, they all have designers of their own and 
have completely turned the tables, for the English, French and Ger- 
man potters are now copying the American shapes and styles of dec¬ 
orations. It would be well to say in this connection that the selling 

s,” iizfc " 1 tir"”' bo "' io ~ “ d 

BELLEEK CHINA. 

is liJS? bigbly eSteemed porcelain of past "8“. and that which 
s regarded at present as the rarest specimen of the potter’s art is 
he old egg shell of the Chinese. Its delicacy of fabric and its beau- 
.fill translucency had never been equalled until Messrs Ott & 
Brewer, of Trenton, N. J., began to perfect the original Belleek 

Irelanr’ln t C h T — “ anufactur<;d in county Fermanagh, 
abric was a sim 6 !^beginning of this costly experiment the original 
fabric was a simple foundation upon which they improved to such a 
degree, that their productions now equal in delicacy and color the 
best specimens of the antique egg shell to be found in a few of the 
famous collections of the world, and it stands to-day unrivalled as a 
modern triumph of the potter’s skill in manipulating the simple but 
refractory mutenais from which it is made. Connoisseurs and lovers 
of fine China invariably express their surprise at the extreme licht- 
ness and delicacy of these truly wonderful productions, and some 
idea of their marvelous lightness may be gained from the fact that 
one dozen cups and saucers, making twenty-four separate pieces 

o 7 £,::r ,y r een °r es avoirdupois - r ° the °S° a * *5 

Of Belleek in its pure white state, is added the most artistic decora¬ 
tion in color and gold that it is possible for the human mind to con 
ceive, and every piece, however lightly it may be touched by the 
artist s pencil, is a gem, while some of the richly ornamented pieces 
are regarded as the most perfect specimens of art produced by the 
modern potter. 1 he most striking pieces of this superb product are 
the large vases of exquisite modeling and delicate workmanship 

as t S he P sma e n ^ ^ ^ comparati ^ d <*'ee of lightness 

as the mailer objects, and are so designed that they present a 
broad, clear field for the richly elaborate decorations in enamels or 
gold relief and chasing. In superlative elegance and artistic finish, 
these omumenta; pieces excel the rarest specimens of the old world, 
and their appreciation by American collectors and admirers of fine 
porcelain is a pleasing evidence that our own manufacturers now 
excel all competitors of whatever country. The choicest and most 
costly specimens of Belleek are to be found in the houses of the most 
prominent dealers in the larger cities of the United States, where 
they never fad to attract the attention and admiration of the refined 
and critical of American buyers. Of all known china the Belleek is 
recognized as the finest, most delicate. 

The greater portion of the Trenton works is, of course, devoted to 
the making of various grades of china in dinner, tea and toilet ware, 
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such as is used in all American households. These goods are also 
If superior excellence, for they are designed and decorated by 
■pedal artists, and the influence of the more elaborate goods, above 
described, upon the less expensive but equally attractive ware is 
distinctly marked, and each service bears the impress of supenority. 


A Noiseless Clock. 

S GERMAN imperial patent has been granted to M. 
\nthoine, of Paris, for a clock having a noiseless 
motion, and actuated and regulated by the decrease 
of some fluid. The inventor says that inquiry is 

_often made for a perfectly noiseless clock for sick 

room and dormitories which caused him to construct the following 
I mechanism that indicates both hours and minutes, and is actuated 
and regulated by the uniform decrease of a fluid in a receptacle. 

In the accompanying cuts fig. 1 gives the side view, w ie g. 2 
the setting arrangement for the hands. The principle of the system * 
as follows: The train or the hands are set in motion by the unroll¬ 


ing of a chain, one end of which ,s fastened to a drum, the _ other 
end, however, to a float, swimming upon the surface of a Auid con 
tained in a receptacle. This fluid escapes at a uniform rate, no 
matter in what manner this may be effected. This decrease o the 
volume of the fluid may be brought about either by feeding a lamp 
burner or by dropping away, or by any other manner 

The following description of the invention has reference to a clock 
with ordinary dial, therefore, one which produces and quires.Ugh 
for reading the time, and it can, consequently, serve a (rain 

as night lamp. For this purpose the apparatus consists of he tram 
with dial, of a receptacle into which is poured the fluid with which 
the light is to be produced, and of a small tube containing a wick 
and communicating with the receptacle^ It , is P rov,d * d at 
end with a burner, globe, cylinder and a wick screw for re 8“ lat '"S 
the size of the flame. The entire mechanism can, except the dial 
and burner, be suitably hidden from view by a statuette or ot 
fanciful design. The apparatus works in the following mannei^ 

The fluid l which is to serve for illuminating purposes, is poured 
into the receptacle a, and the float z is permitted to swim upon 

receptacle' a Communicates with a tube if, which is provided with^a 

B this act the latter actuates the drum*, by means f E ““, chS T . 
cord by which, necessarily, the entire train is propelled, which it 
self-evident, in this case consists only of the simple motion work. 

The main or barrel wheel, provided with 60 teeth depths into the 
10-leaf pinion of the center staff A; this latter, therefore a com- 
olishes six revolutions while the drum* makes one. The center 
staff routes the arbor i, upon which the minute hand is fastened, and 


by it, finally, also the minute wheel, which communicates to the hour 
hand a motion twelve times slower. 

Since the corresponding dimensions of the receptacle, drum, 
wheels and pinions have previously been calculated in such a manner 
that the complete emptiness of the receptacle corresponds to a certain 
number of revolutions, it is clear that the more rapidly combustion 
progresses the quicker will be the revolution of the hands; in con¬ 
sequence of this the clock will have a tendency to go too fast, to 
counteract this, there is a very easy means of regulating the clockby 
keeping the flame constantly at the same heig t. ls J® ,. 
effected by the use of a cylinder provided with a notch or other dis¬ 
tinguishing mark; the flame is kept exactly to t e eig 
mark. This regulator takes the place of the pendulum in mantle 

clocks and of the balance spring in watches 

The arrangement for winding and setting the clock is very simp ., 

^ With'the button * the setting bar is pressed down so far "P° n * e 
click „ that this seizes into the teeth ofthemainwhecl, beside th. , 
the staff h can also be turned from the back of the clock by the 

ton o. and the drum * by the button /. _ • 

The apparatus performs as follows: When the receptacle a 
completely*empty, and the float has descended down ' 0 ,he b ° 

float will descend sufficiently far until it swims up ^ jn the 

the fluid when the hands will cease to ro a id 

necessary motion by the consumption of the illuminating ttu O. 
When, therefore, the clock has been wound the hands mustbe setto 
time; for this purpose the wick is ignited ad pressureM. •txerted 
upon the button », whereby the click » depths into the teeth of the 
main wheel and stops it. The button a is then turned in a corre- 

revolves, togetheTwith thTdrem *, thereby ectuating the entire trmm 
The clock is now in motion, and as the mutual proportions, viz., the 
escape'ofthe fluid, the size of the drum and wheels, 
been carefully computed, the clock will indicate the correct time 
long as the size of the flame remains constant. 

As the clock performs by force of the diminishing of the fluid 

with it, through which the fluid gradually drops in °' ] d« to 'BUbl.s 
a uniform decrease of fluid. At night, when the lamp is lit, the 
dro^ris closed and the diminution takes place by means of 
combustion. 


Problems in the Detached Lever Escapement. 

by detent. 

r WOULD have been easy to have made one movable 
index which is attached to the pallet staff longer so 
as to better show the graduations, and if we had only 
intended to use it when the hair •P™**®"®™? 
L __ from the balance we could well have done so, but in 
t remove the hair spring, only slip the 
many instances, we would not rem . - 1 diagram 

little index lever on the pallet staff, as shown in fig. 4 and diagram 
£ 0 1 April number. We will suppose at ^ 
using it on a movement Zment: 

term it, running our watch on half time. 10 ug 




















Few workmen practice the testing of an escapement by running 
watch without a hair spring, and many workmen do not even know 
it can be done. Any fine lever watch, if the escapement is in good 
order, will run if the hair spring is removed and the balance started 
a going, and there is nothing which will so severely test the several 
actions of a lever escapement as this course. All of the finer grades 
of Amencan watc h es will run on half time as we find them, and a 
skillful workman will soon manipulate a No. 7 Elgin or a Broadway 
so they will do it, and if a watch will run on half time, my word for 
it, it will tell on the time-keeping qualities. We will go on now with 
our problem of testing a lever escapement with our little index 
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place a slight friction under the rim of the balance as shown at a, fig 
'• , In thls fi S ure the measuring index is shown atand the fork 
and pallet staff by the dotted outline at 6 . We place d as directed in 





Ust article (April number), turn the balance so the lever 

against one of its banking pins. We set the little index pc,_ w 

i s an s opposite o on the indexV. We will suppose to accomplish 
this we turned the balance in the direction of the arrow r, and that 
the lever b and index d are left on the dotted line/. We now 
reverse the direction in which we turn the balance, and turn it in the 
direction of the arrow/until we see the index / begins to move as 
indicated by the pointer /. We turn the balance very carefully until 
we see when the engaging tooth is freed from the lock. This can be 
told with great precision, because as long as the locking face engages 
the tooth the tendency of the lever is to draw toward the banking, 
but the instant the tooth leaves the lock the lever makes a sudden 
start forward. We should carefully note on the index exactly where 
the jump occurred. It should have taken place after a movement of 
the index d oi 1% degrees, and should in no case occur afters 
degrees have been shown on If more than 2 degrees are used by 
the lock our escapement is faulty; presently we will see how to rem¬ 
edy such faults, but at present we will confine ourselves to the use 
of our index. We continue the turning of the balance until the 
tooth escapes and make a note of the entire angular motion. Let us 
now take a little retrospect of the situation. Before we applied d to 
the pallet staff we banked up to the drop. Perhaps some of my 
readers will not understand this expression. I explained this turn 
in a former communication, but will repeat it for the benefit of those 
Who are new readers. We first set the banking screws so that neither 
pallet would release a tooth; we next turn the banking screw on 
which the fork rests until the tooth engaged falls from the impulse 
lace. We repeat the process with the opposite banking. We now 
have our lever banked up to the drop, as it is termed. To continue 
our review of the situation and testing our escapement with the index 
d 1 said above that at the instant the tooth left the locking face 
the fork and of course, the index, which is attached to the pallet 
s. a , moves forward. Now, this jump forward should be studied 
With great care and attention, for it betrays the great loss of power 
m a lever escapement. We have the balance so controlled by the 
friction spring „ that this goes no faster than we move it, and conse¬ 
quently if we see the index jump forward on the release of the 


lock a or 3 degrees, we understand instantly that there is a leak of 
power somewhere, probably in the fork, if we have taken pains (as 
sha£° If ,h° r ‘ he 'l V ° tS ‘° the «*"« staff hava ‘he proper side 

shake, if the , f k has been fi|ed sq (he » 

mu ch P'aymthe fork, perhaps the jewel pin is ,00 small. Jewel 
pins should be sized to fit the fork, with only side shake enough to 
secure the necessary freedom. In the factories the fork is gauged 

o d t, H J rVr n SeleC i ed ‘° T5 ’" ° f aninch AI1 workmen 

should do likewise. At fig. 3 is shown at D a side view of a lever 
fork, and at j a carefully turned taper steel gauge- this (,1 i, 
through the slot until the diameter of the taper just fits the forkfwhen 
With a pair of michrometer callipers, we get the proper diameter for the 
jewel pm by taking the size of the taper gauge at the dotted line h 
If we find the index to jump after we know the side shake to the 
pivots are all right and the jewel pin properly fits the fork, we can 
look for the trouble in a too shallow depth between the fork and 
roller, as illustrated at fig. 2, where D represents the fork and *- the 
j-Mvel pin. In-this illustration (fig. 2 ) the jewel pin seems to^have 
too much shake in the fork, whereas it is really a shallow depth. The 

miZ,Z “x nin diagram D ' Sucha " imperfection 
night cause a watch to stop in a very mysterious manner. The les- 1 
son we have for consideration now is testing our escapement with 
n tool. We tested our fork and jewel pin, and there was not 
too much side shake and the pivots were all right for side shake. In 
this a jump of the index d says plainly fork and roller are too shallow 
TZh Freq, :? tly the jewel l )in ca ” beset forward enough to 
r-medy the trouble. If not, stretch the fork a little. Such a con- - 
tion could exist in a limited degree and not sensibly aftect the 

XT’ I"* 6 Z S|>ring iS ° n ‘ he balance staff - the balance, , 
when he conditions shown in fig. 2 occur, is moving at its maximum 
elocity so, in this case the jewel pin would be carried safely into the 
fork before the impulse would have time to act. I beg to be per¬ 
mitted to take a retrospect. Some two or three years ago I spoke in 
his journal of a similar condition in pallet action. A person criticised ' 
the statement and said it could not occur, as the train at this time 
was « gu.ck as greased lightning." I am not prepared to state how 

nrenarZ ma ' ter fadIitatcs tlle s l‘**d of lightning, but I am 
prepared to piove my statement, not in response to the critic, but to 
dispel any thought of the kind from rising in the mind of the reader 
1 he best evidence I know of occurs in a duplex escapement when 
Z, !xT ng 1S . removed - T ° illustrate, take any duplex and 
remove the hair spring, then set the impulse finger so that if we turn 
the balance slowly the pointed scape tooth, when released from the 
roller jewel on the staff, will actually allow the pin on the scape 
wheel to pass the impulse finger on the inside. If, now we give 
the balance of the duplex a rapid motion in the direct^ of the 
action, we will find the impulse finger to be carried in far enough to 
engage the impulse pin on the scape wheel. The same thing can be 
demonstrated with a chronometer escapement 


Simple Method of Silvering.— The following is the most exped- 
itious way for silvering metallic articles. Freshly precipitated chloride 
of silver, after it has been thoroughly washed with hot water is mixed 
with equal parts of table salt and cream of tartar, transforming it into 
a thin paste by adding water, if necessary. The article to be silvered 
is first well washed with a hot soda solution and soap and a stiff 
brush, m order to remove all dirt, and it is next to be rinsed thor¬ 
oughly in hot water. A second day cleaning with fine washed chalk 
pum.ee powder or quartz powder is to be recommended. After hav¬ 
ing been well rinsed with cold water, and before drying, it is coated 
with finely pulverized table salt, so that the article is covered with a 
thin layer ; a little of the silver paste is next rubbed on, whereby its 
surface to be treated is well and uniformly silver-washed. This 
treatment is quickly followed by rubbing in a little cream of tartar 
which is also to be applied with the same kind of ball and it is finally 
washed. The coating is very handsome, clear, and as white as snow, 
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Mr. W. F. A. Woodcock, a well-known dealer in the West, has 
located permanently at Winona, Minnesota, where he has a large 
stock of jewelry and optical goods. 

A large invoice of marine glasses and telescopes has just been 
received by Messrs. R. & L. Friedlander, who will send a list of 
prices to the trade upon application. 

Mr. Edward H. Hamden, one of the popular salesmen for the 
American Waltham Watch Co., has been placed in charge of the 
Boston office, to succeed Irving Smith. 

Mr. L. Combremont, agent for Perrenoud & Brodbeck, Switr 

*. . . land, has removed his office from__23 to 2 John **—* |jj 

Mr. Wm. G. Bailey, of Helena, Montana, paid us a short visit last ta k en the agency of 


Messrs. Hirsh & Metzger have removed to 7 Maiden Lane. 

Mr. Henry Ginnel is expected home about the middle of June. 

Mr. B. H. Knapp, of Smith & Knapp, returned on the Etruria , 


-e admitted Mr. Irving Smith 


May 

M 

month. 

Messrs. Morrill Bros., of Boston, hai 
into the firm. 

Mr. Jean Bach, of Hudson, N. Y., has been succeeded by Wm. B. 
Joseph & Bro. 

Mr. Joseph Muhr, of Messrs. H. Muhr's Sons, returned on the 
Fulda, May 16th. 

Mr. W. Abe Smith, of Columbia, Tenn., has sold his business to 
Messrs. Jos. S. Voss & Son. 

Mr. F. W. Weaver is the successor of the late firm of F. W. Wea¬ 
ver & Co., Attleboro, Mass. 

Mr. James Peacock will represent the firm of John M. Hugo in 
New York the coming season. 

Some excellent patterns of white stone jewelry are to be seen in 
the stock of Messrs. Moore & Horton. 

Mr. Charles Jacques is going on his wedding trip, leaving New 
York on June n, on the steamer Chateau Lafitte. 

A slight fire in the store of Abraham Robinson, 256 Court street, 
Brooklyn, on May 1, damaged his stock about $1,000. 

A man in Chicago writes us that he has a rare coin he would like 
to sell. It is a “ Gold Noble, Edward III.,” dated 1346. 

Messrs. Jeannot & Shiebler, who make a specialty of fine watch 
cases in 14 and 18 karat, have some excellent new designs. 

The new “ Loop ” ear ring setting made by Messrs. A. Luthy & 
Co., has already caught the favor of dealers wherever shown. 

Ostby & Barton are preparing many new designs in engraved band 
rings, some of which will be illustrated in the July Circular. 


_ _^ He has also 

Dubois Watch Case Co. 

Messrs. A. Pinover & Co. have been at work fixing up their new 
place, corner of Nassau and Ann streets, and are now fully equipped 
with a large factory and well-lighted counting rooms. 

Messrs. Ensign & Sharp, of Ripon, Wis., recently dissolved part¬ 
nership, and the business is being continued by Mr. Chas. Sharp, 
who has also purchased the stock of Geo. O. Kingsbury. 

Messrs. Joslin & Park, of Leadville, Col., and Salt Lake City, 
Utah, celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of their partnership at 
the residence of Mr. Jervis. Joslin, in Denver on the 6th of May. 

Mr James M. Durand, of the old firm of Durand & Co., Newark, 
was married on May 16 to Mrs. Hattie V. Clark, of New York. The 
bride was a widow of about forty-two and the groom is seventy-five. 

The sole agency in this country of the celebrated Jules Jurgensen 
watch, of Copenhagen, has, for almost fifty years, been held by John 
E. Hyde & Co., now Messrs. John E. Hyde’s Sons, of 22 Maiden 
Lane. 

We call the attention of the trade to “ Snap No. 1 ” which King & 
Eisele are offering. They intend to offer bargains of this description 
every 60 days. The reputation of the firm is of such long standing 
that they will not depreciate their goods for the sake of this offer. 

The French crown jewels sold for an aggregate of 6,864,000 francs, 
or $1,372,800, about one-third of which sum was paid by Tiffany & Co., 
of this city. The greater portion of the jewels were purchased by 
dealers of different countries. 

Mr Alfred H. Smith, of Alfred H. Smith & Co., sailed for Europe 
on the Umbria, May 14. Mr. Harrison B. Smith, of this firm, who 
has been on the other side since last December, has attended the sale 
of the crown jewels in Paris. 

The pattern shown by the Towle Manufacturing Co. in their adver- 

sement of solid silver flatware in this issue of The Circular, is 


The young firm of Henry E. Oppenheimer & Co., at 52 Maiden known as the “Clover ” pattern. It is very handsone and 


Lane, is doing a good business in diamonds, loose and mounted. 

Many of the largest Cincinnati jewelry houses have signed an agree¬ 
ment to close at one on Saturdays, duriug June, July and August. 

Mr. Tohn Tillson, lately a traveler for Messrs. C. T. Seaverns & 
Co., Boston, has opened a diamond cutting establishment in that 




„„ ..’ill be seen by the illustration. 

Mr Henry S. Oppenheimer, of Oppenheimer Bros. & Veith, who 
was recently on a short visit to the New York Branch, returned last 
month to his office at 2 Tulpstraat, Amsterdam. He is sending over 
an average of one invoice a week. 

Mr I M. Kallmeyer, of the wholesale jewelry firm of Kallmeyer 


agent, of the Waterbury Watch 
May 7. 

In lockets and rings with interchangeable initials, Messrs. Oden- 
heimer & Zimmern promise to introduce a few other new designs 

A fine lot of rubies, composed of picked stones of true color and 
excellent shape, is among the latest importations of Messrs. M. Fox 
& Co. 

Four sizes of the popular all-diamond butterfly, made by Messrs. 
S. Cottle & Co., are now on the market. The most expensive ones 
sell the best. 

Mr C. E. Davies, formerly of Taunton, Mass., has opened 
store at 40 Cainbridge street, Boston, with a stock of jeweli 
optical goods. 

The latest designs in plated lace pins, made by Messrs. E. I. Rich¬ 
ards & Co., are of " ' - - 

pearls or garnets. 

The watches of the Manhattan Watch Company have prove 
desirable goods for dealers to handle, and the demand for them 
increasing every day. 


of diamonds upon his quivering breast. 

The creditors of Jacob Gumbinger, of Jacksonville, Fla., are sign- 
■ ■ :cept a settlement of 65 per cent., to be paid as 
cash, 20 per cent notes due January 1, 1888, 
__ r _.__3 due May 1, 1888. 

Some burglars entered the establishment of J. S. Prince, Montreal, 
Canada, on the 9th of last month after midnight. They secured 
jewelry amounting in value to about $1,500 and escaped. They 
effected an entrance by smashing through one of the show windows. 

Mr J. F. Fradley, the manufacturer of cane heads at 23 John 
streetj has taken the office on the first floor lately occupied by Mr. 

vhich he will use for an office and show 


At the fourth annnual meeting of the Jewelers’ Security Alliance, 
signs in plated lace pins, maue uy messrs c- .. Broadway on May 3, a resolution was passed tendering 

of small and graceful patterns, with real turquoises, heW*^ 7 ° different trade journals for their kindly men¬ 

tion of the meetings held by the Alliance during the year. 

The watches of Vacheron & Constantin, Geneva, are adding prin¬ 
cipally to the sales of Mr. Chas. Leo Abry, the sole agent in this 
He reports that he sells more of the higher grades than of 
- :. r . .. ■ : - : -sold. 


In their recent purchases of diamonds, Messrs. Leimbach Brothers country. e ^haTthev*are "givinV 
bought onlv fine goods. Several lots are composed of stones, each the lower, and that they are givmg 


bought only’fine goods. Several lots are composed of stones, 
of which is a perfect gem. 

The Illinois Watch Company are expecting to make 
ies of their new cheap grade four-size movement ne; 
which many orders are now in. 


Chandler & Shader, of Chicago, filed a voluntary assignment 01 
me deliver- lylay 17th, to James E. Moore. The liabilities w—» a 

month, for about $25,000, with about $20,000 ; 

was heavily pressed by its creditors si 


;e the recent Chicago failures. 
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has associBletJ himself with mI'ccT. Adamsf wh^'uSder 1the & nfme and is neafandTtt ° f t ^ a ‘ de ? L , ane i eweIers has just been published,] 

i.h. Li, "4 


Fulton _ 

Mr. Eldin B. Hayden, who has two flourishing jewelry 
r ulton street, Brooklyn, opened a third last month at No.' 231 on the 
““ eet :„ £ he new f tore - "’hich is but a block or two from his 
first one, will be run under the name of E. Barrett 
• “ r - P“ rles Magnus, who was recently with Messrs. Philip Bis- 
singer & Co., and started in business for himself about the first of 
January, has opened an office in 18 John street. He will carry a 
line ot precious stones, loose and mounted, and will make his own 
importations. 

S. Albro & Co. will introduce many novelties in rolled plate chains 

the coming season. Among them is a line of gold front chains in ., -, -- 

various patterns. Illustrations of various patterns of these novelties ab I dama g ed > and the 
are now being prepared and will appear in the next issue of The at SlDO 


Jewelry Trade. ^ 

r oolf, Secretary, P. O. Box 1264, New York City. 

.6 R rfrH S a ^, Br ? S '’ ? re nea - ly se “ led in their new and elegant 
'l,Vf ndt - eet ’ runmn S through to Dey street. The task of! 
moving their immense stock together with their factory, has been the 
° rk of many weeks. When they get finally settled, however, their 
increased facilities for trade will well repay the trouble and expend 

M Jv on^h e e n French amShi f ! Vhid ' Was wrecked early in 

imaged,'and'the case^ri&y 

Severn^n' t V v,° f ! iCe . 0f Mr Wn V Riker > at the corner of Broadway and 

nf Ml Vi r..-'■«■■>L.u. S ei <x v-o, on tne corner ^ m entee ? h s,reet \ ls most pleasantly situated. A large bay window 

of Maiden Lane and Liberty Place, affords excellent light for the commaads a flne view of Union Square and of the most fashionable 

diamond business. The ceiling is high and there are large windows P‘ lr ‘ of bus >' Broadway. He has twice the ° tash,onable 

at two sides Mr. Louis Strasburgcr is still in Europe making nur- ! n , hls old Maiden Lane office, and about 

chases for his firm. 6 p i.„u. ~j -e--- 


Some very flattering letters have recently been addressed to Mr. 
Chas Hofer, of Waltham, Mass., regarding his new jewel pin setter 
mL’Tih 01 "' several . of the large watch companies and 
material jobbers, .-ind there remains no doubt that this new tool is 


deserving of attention. 

• Th a J un e numb er of the New York Jeweler, a monthly publication faC ’ litieS 
issued by Messrs. S. F. Myers & Co., promises to contain many 
interesting illustrations of Spring and Summer novelties. This paper 
is sent gratis to any retail jeweler in the country, and can be had 
regularly upon application. 

The international badge of the Young Men's Christian Associa- officeTs^Nn 1he , ir ,, fa< 
tion, made by Mr. Chas. S. Crossman, is as unique in design as it is * ‘ No ' 2 J ohn 

interesting. There are upon it many emblems of various meanii ST"" 

enameled in several colors. It is becoming quite popular and 


light and comfort. 

I* 1 , 6 u £W faC ‘°- y of Mr ' °' Schwencke, maker of hair jewelry, etc 
■ J ," ;i reet : ,s now complete order, and is larger than the old 
Maiden Lane. Mr. Charles T. Menge has retired from busi- 
ued a circular to his customers recommending them 




Messrs. Jacques Depolier, Jules Dubois, L01 
Cureau announced that they have formed a co-.*iruien>mp unoer tne 
name of the Dubois Watch Case Company, for the manufacture of 
fine watch cases in 14 and 18 karat gold for American and Swiss 
Ice N e , lr K aCt0ry ,slocated in Brooklyn, but their business 


i Duval and Emile 


Th^Sefh 'll h b , anusual| y g° od ^son for tower clocks. 

. ------ ------ uwv,,...ug quuc popular, ana is • oeln 1 nomas Clock Company are now engaged on several 

being sold throughout the world. P important ones. The new Seth Thomas' watches are a success 

Messrs. Alois Kohn & Co. are now thoroughly domiciled in the S® ^ru taklng hoId of them and retailers buy them with the 

old office of Messrs. A. Wallachs’ Nephews, which has been renovated f k 1 be com P an y already hai-'-- 

' " ' • • & Co. certalnlv have a lad >«' size on the market. 


it four grades, and will s< 


1 r.. , , , ..... ..men iius ucen renovated 

and refitted for their accommodation. Messrs. Kohn & Co. certainly 

make a beautiful line of gold chains, and they are rapidly pressing to Buyers of fancy goods who neglect to call at 33 Chambers 
Th°" <T 8 ° d " ham " lakers ' r ben lookln « for “ew things, run great risk of not seeing the very 

• X n ?u : Su . CCess lnlt,a ! nn S- manufactured by J. T. Scott & Co., !? test nove ‘f ,cs - l he Chas. I). Pratt Co., at that address, keep every- 

is all that its name implies, as it is in great demand with the trade. thm S m th 's line, and for the coming aaag— •>-— —'- •* 

I he interchangeability of the initials and the readiness with which H§l§&ft jj 
one can be substituted for another, constitute features that are 
specially attractive and desirable. 

It sounds rather paradoxical to hear one ask toj« the “Invisible ” - - -.■ --- vj xr was a nne grade 

settmg. yet .the question is becoming common in the trade. The of I " ov ement, contained eight chimes besides the regular striking 
Invisible setting is a narrow strip of gold encircling the edge of g 0I jg s > a »d the_ parts were finished to perfection. This company is 
the brilliant, so thin that it cannot be seen from the front, but strong making a special feature of these chime clocks, and are producing 
enough to hold a diamond securely. better ones than those of English make. 

Mr. Emil Herbrich, of Cincinnati, O., made 
27. His assets are estimated at $3,000 an 

^,500, including a mortgage to his wife of $2,000, which is preferred. " aQC '' nercver he was known. His funeral was held on Sunday 
hv tSTwlfa ‘^ r ^ S0 , n . f0 ^, h ' S failu ^ e , thc pressure of a claim of $2,000 May 8th, the interment being made at Union Hills cemetery m 
by the wife of the late Clemens Oskamp. Brooklyn. 1 he firm name will remain unchanged and the business 

The Rosencranz Weber Co., of Chicago, failed on May 4th, with W1 be contlnued b y tbe remaining partner. 

less than^eef000 assets w J?Pf r c,aims a ™ m . int t0 . ne . ar| y wi ‘ b „ Tbe Crittenden Jewelry Co, of Cleveland, 0 „ owned by August 

less than 850,000 assets. I he Company had a capital stock of $40,000. G. Ilg, made an assignment on May 7th The liabilities were 

Insf h y , th ® lr f u"j r v t0 th r P r . essure from Eastern creditors who reported at $20,000, and the assets about $25 000 The assignment 

lost heav.lv ,n the failure | H| * TW- — -^rn^by[ August G. Ilg to George H ScIwan Mr Bg 


, A docl: movement, handsomely finished, was recently exhibited at 
the office of the Howard Watch and Clock Co. It was a fine grade 


: an assignment April . ^, ugust , I r !. er ; o{ Tner Bros, died very suddenly on the evening 
1 his liabilities about of May 5 th - of hemorrhage. He was well known and liked by the 
>00, which is preferred, trade wherever he was known. His funeral was held on Sunday 


less than $50,00 

They lay their 1_.._. . .. „„ 

lost heavily in the failure of Clapp & Davies. 

. ... :—'v*. “ U 8 U « vf. A15 iu ocurgc n. oenwan. Mr. Ug 

Mr. Lorenzo Cuppia, representing the house of L. A. Cuppia, io [^ported that his suspension was made merely to protect certain of 
Union Square, will leave New York for Europe about the middle of h,s credlt <>rs, and that he would continue in business. 


June for the purpose of visiting the factories of Birmingham, Paris 
Gen° a and Vienna, with a view to the enlargement of his stock of 
gold and silver jewelry for the Autumn trade. 


Messrs. M. B. Bryant & Co. have recently been compelled to find 
a larger factory owing to increase of business. Their old place at 
108 Liberty street was much too small, and at No. 26 in the same 
street they have a large and well-ventilated factory. Their machinery, 
all of which was purchased within a year, has been further extended 
and improved. Their salesroom is still at 10 Maiden Lane. 
Regarding the recent destruction by fire of the factory of Ken- 


The following named'gentlemen are about to sail for Europe • 
Mr M. Fox, of Messrs. M. Fox & Co, sails on the Alter, June 1st! 
with his wife ; Mr. S. H. Joseph, of Messrs. Albert Lorsch & Co 
sails June 1st; Mr. Max Freund, of Messrs. Max Freund & Co, and 
his brother August, sail on the Ems, June 8th. 








A practical and convenient price list of watch tools and'Mtenals 
has just been issued by Messrs. Cross & Beguel.n. The book is 
La i enough for the pocket, and the typography neat and teim . 
the material and tool department of this firm .sits pnde and boa 
and is in the hands of an efficient force of clerks This price list 
should be secured by all watchmakers and material dealers. 

Mr C. H. Jacot, of Jacot & Son, obtained on May 3 a patent on a 
new system of interchangeable cylinders for musical boxes. The 
new idea is a simple arrangement of the spring holding the cylinder 
in position, and is simple but quite valuable. It has been introduced 
Lin all the musical boxes made by this firm. Messrs.J a “ 

L ve an elegant musical box mounted upon a j ar g« desk-like cabinet. 

is of fine workmanship, beautifully veneered and highly polished. 

, A novelty in ladies’ watch cases was recently introduced by Messrs 
Stern & Stem, called the “ Motto Cases. Ihev are hand ^°^ 
engraved with landscapes or imaginary scenes, and various mottoes 
appropriate for presentations. One pre ty case has a beehive 
engraved in the center of floral .work, and the motto about the busy 
bee improving the shining hour is X°rn h ave 

diamond, inlaid and fancy ornamented cases, the f te ™ 

just received a large assortment and they are having a fair trade in 

th< The Self-Winding Clock Company is graduany st^king up the 
show rooms of the American Mfg. and Supply Co- with all styles o^ 
their clocks. A large oak clock in the center of the store is ialuea 
at seven hundred and fifty dollars. Its moi-ement.sfuUyjeweled 
with big sapphires, and its parts are put together with he same skill 
and excellence that are required to produce a complica ed wa ch. 

Mr C H Pond, the inventor of the self-winding clock, is an elec 
trician of’established reputation, who has given to the world many 
valuable electrical inventions. 

A circular issued by the officers of the jewelers’ League• a “« a 
that “With the closing of this present assessment the L f a = u ® " ,1 * 
reach the end of its tenth year-its obligations fully cancelled and a 
handsome amount in its Reserve Fund. Organized in June, 1877, 
ite obTect bdng to prove of mutual benefit to its members, by aiding 
the families o/those who were removed bydeath.it has accomplished 
good results that cannot be estimated upon smy pecumaty basis 
There have been but 95 deaths in ten f ^ t he lewelers’ 

annum extremely low in an association of the size of the Jewelers 

^complicated watch which gives no.more troubleTo its.wearer 
on nrriimrv watch is a blessing, and is not to be found in every 
watch making establishment. Messrs. Mathey Bros. & Mathez who 
make a full fine of these goods and always carry “ 
ment at their office, say that they never have one come back to them 
with the complaint that it is “out of order.” Great care is taken by 
them in the manufacture of these watches to so accurately fit and 
adjust the parts, that they are really no more complicated in their 

workings than an ordinary fine watch. 

A novel little nickel clock has just been put on the market by the 
Waterbury Clock Co. The movement, called ‘he Crescent is 
made with a solid plate, and one spring, enclosed in a barrel runs 

or disused at will. This little clock strikes the half-hours, and the 
hours Turn the hands backwards or forwards, with all the ra P ,dl ‘y 
youTike, and*the clock finds its time, and always strikes as its hands 

P °Since the 1st of May, Messrs. Albert Lorsch & Co. have taken 
possession of the entire first floor of their budding, 37 M^n Lane 
and have renovated it completely and partitioned off a private office 
at each end. The place is about 95 feet long and 2 5 wld «- The 
walls have been papered with an exquisite pattern of delicate blue 
color, and in either private office a choice of hght can be had. 
The front office has a strong light during the middle of the<lay, 
while the rear one has a much softer light. Accommodations for 
their customers have been provided and they will be made to feel at 

h °The patented gas furnace made by Mr. F. P. Reichhelm of 80 
Nassau P street is now used in many shops throughout the country for 

!L?ud^^ 

lishments with complete outfits, and never overlooks an order for the 
smallest file or brush. 


An erroneous impression has held with some jewelers that the 
cheaper they can get plated jewelry the better. Krementz & Co. 
towTs the othe/dayLhat they were constantly geuingordersfor 
their'plated collar buttons “of cheap quality Now , tl 
this firm is not to make a cheap quality of plated button, but buttons 
that are somewhat cheaper than solid gold buttons. Iherewas a 
demand in the better class of trade for such goods and when 
Messrs Krementz & Co. started to make their one-piece s on 
thev decided to plate it with gold of 14 carats fine. Since then they 
have declined m make it in cheaper quality, for they l.ebeve .ha 
iewelrv should be well made, and that in so useful a thing as a collar 
button^ it pays a jeweler in the end to sell one that will stand years 

The committee of the creditors of Jacob Castelberg composed of 
Messrs S. H. Monell, W. A. Copeland and Joseph B. Bowden 
recentlv issued a card to the creditors, notifying them that on the 17th 
of May they went before the Commissioner of Insolvent Debtors in 
BaUimore, and elected Mr. Thomas Hughes ^rmanent trusteri for the 

int^money^withouTwaiting for larger, but longer deferred 

inqu ries that they will continue to fully care for the interests of the 
creditors, and will take all necessary action until due notice to the 
contrary is given. 


The following named gentlemen sailed for Europe during the past 
month ■ Mr. J. T. Bailey, of Bailey, Banks & Biddle, Philadelplua, 
May 4th on the Germanic ; Mr. Henry Oppenheimer, of Chicago, 
on the IVerra early last month ; Mr. H. Oppenheimer, Jr., of Mess. 

H * 7 Onnenheimer on the IVerra ; Mr. C. Cottier, of Messrs. 

C 0&?SsSon fc Gasconge, Mr. J. H Wattles of P^burgh, 

fth on the Germanic ; Mr. E. Harris, of Messrs. Harris Shafer 
Washington, May 4*, on the Germanic ; Mr. C. H. Jacot, of 
Messrs. Jacot & Son, May 21st, on LaBretagne. 

S tick » *; JW Th. —-JJ; 

Hirers are as firm as a rock, and will not take a man into 
their employ who will not promise to.obey Xnu 

give up his adherence to outside or union influences 1 he man „ 

Unfreeze ouT the a ^ 

recode "he right ofpny State official .0 interfere m their business 

1 » a manufacturers who have been moving their fixtures into 

some "union ’’ The carpenters were required, among other things, 
o fit together the large show cases -nd other fixtures wh ch 
had been removed from the up-town store, and at first tney 

SS^.r-v” «“r„ "*"« o“Sil “Kite 2: 

carpenters already?’’ he was asked. No, L ^d h^ could not let 

rnTwork^th'diem.’’ And so the work was delayed dll the carpen- 

ters could find some “Knight” as competent to teach them as the 
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B. & W. B. Smith now own and are the sole manufacturers of a 

rncL P s r sau S are 0 to P a« i i ng h t0gether g ' aSS /° r smal1 show cases from 2 
Rv fhl lo , 48 nches s ‘l uare > and of every conceivable shape 
By this process the frames of the cases are about ,4 inch wide anri 
,Vnch thick, and can be made to imitate rosewood^mahovany wal 
nut cherry or ebony They will be found verv useful in the iL»i! 


T V mch thick, and can be made to imitate rosewood, mahogany wal 

trade e jZssm B n *W T R% W - l L be f ° Und Very USeful in tbe J^dry 
Ihieh m u B i & r W • B - Sm,th are 8 e, ting out their new catalogue 
wi " contain many “ 
The report of the Director of the Mint on the production of the 
Dre«°an * h f Unit ® d States for the calendar year 1886 is in 

2 f. nd w,u , s00n l, e ready for distribution. The Director esti¬ 
mates the year s production m the United States at: Gold 000- 
over iSS^ofH 1 ,’? 0 ’ 000- In® pr u od,,ction 01 gold Shows an increase 
w rll,i ,' 00 ° c ' wh,le * he Production of silver is slightly 
< r ol ° rad ° ranks „ first as the largest producer of the precious 
metals in the United States, the value of its production of gold and 
«o V MonTn g beC r VCr $20 -, 000 ’ 000 - California yields second place 
to Montana with a production of nearly $.7,000,000 against 
min^n° 0 «° S r y t 0 i° rmer - The value of the gold deposited at the 
mints in 1886 was $79,057,818, of which over $21,000*000 consisted 
of foreign bullion and over $9,000,000 of foreign coin. The deposfts 
and purchases of silver amounted to $39,086,070 The comaee 
consisted of 63,739,566 pieces of the face value of $61,375,438 8 

George Hartje, one af the late firm of G. & F Hart’ie Union 

yeT, re ’He1v S atho enly0 r heart disca .? e on the ?‘ h ° f May, aged 46 
l hr. ; u was , b ° rn in Germany and came to New York when but 
had y 'h He " f 0r , kt '’ d ln th 5 sho P of Austin Brothers when that firm 
and h£Jh. °| f he 1 manufac 1 ‘ urin g department of Ball, Black & Co., 
and here he learned his trade. In 1864 he started in business with 
Mr. Jacquin, under the style of Hartje & Jacquin, which firm dis" 
solved after about three years. For a short time he continued in 
buiness alone ,n Fulton street, and was subsequently employed by 
Hte ™ th " hom he remaine d until i876fwhen the 

hones, and & K, Hart i e * as formed - He "as an industrious man 
honest and agreeable, and his reputation among the trade has been 

was^neipecTed “ Th USP f eCted f ha ‘ hebad heart disea se and his death 
was unexpected. I he funeral was held on the Tuesday following 

BrooWvn h M 'p tC fr mem be,n S mad * in the Lutheran Cemetery® 
old style Mf ' *' Hartje lntends t0 continue the business under the 

A meeting of the principal manufacturers of silver plated ware was 
“' y eld,at Which » he new Inter-State law wa S P discussed A 
tio^dn '.h W f S a P po '. nted at this meeting for the purpose of peti- 
tionmg the classification committee of the railways for a return rethe 
Cut C f„ S ce , a he 0 n 0f U was formerly rated firTt-dass! 

class rates The laB 4. haS been . ratcd at once-and-a-half the first- 
class ra es I he committee show in their petition that the old rates 

to The flr^ha? . a h nd P - 0fi - tab , le t0 ,he railroad companies, and allude 
TducedTts rn. !'( I ’ r ' 1 nclpal 1 com ,P a ny in the East had voluntarily 
reduced its rate of freight on plated ware from 22 to 18 cents per 
hundred pounds ; that since the new classification took effect this 
company had been compelled to change its rate to 27 cents ’ The 
committee go on to show, that plated ware is notan article of luxury 
but of necessity, and state the fact that some of the New England 
railway managers have urged for it a special classification as low as 
seldom anv ^ss Wa Th 11 '* sb ' Pped in 'urge quantities and there is 
hewHIin?/ • Th ®.committeehint that the manufacturers would 
be willing to risk all losses if they could obtain as low a rate as 
crockery, which is fifth-class. s 

es, 1 in e .h n r;'rPf CeS -, 0f ,. McSSrS - c Miller Bros - are wi,hout d °» b ‘ ‘ b e fin- 
est in the trade. 1 akmg up the entire first floor of 37 Union Square, 
the space is about a hundred feet long by twenty-five or thirty wide 
rhis is divided and sub-divided into private 7 offices, closers and 
other conveniences, and the furniture which is entirely new is of the 

department^and^ ' V ? rkmansld P- In th<; front part is the diamond 
department, and a heavy mahogany rail encloses the desk of Mr. 

O? ee J arge safes - als0 new, enclosed in protection cases 

r , h, ’8 an >'> an imposing side to the office. The rear 

of the office is divided up with a large place for the bookkeeper 
and extensive tables for carding jewelry. A small office in one cor’ 
promises to be ‘he envy of all the “ boys of the road ” who may 
ee it. It IS elegantly fitted up and designed expressly for the use 
of a traveler Here he can lock himself in, smoke his cigar in peace 
and arrange his stock at leisure. It is worth a call, simply to inspect 
these elegant offices, while as to stock, pretty much eveiything han- 
dled by jewelers can be found here, in addition to the extensivf lines 
,x "'' ac ured b >' 'he firm. Union Square now contains a notable 
cluster of jewelry and silverware manufacturers and dealers, and all 
seem to be doing an excellent business. It may not be out of 


place to uuic me iact tnat the „„„ 


, ‘“‘7 10 rans many of the largest dealers in 

-- from all prominent cities in the world Our dealers were well 

represented and some large purchases were made by them TfflnJ 
& Co of this city, were the largest American buyers, having deter 
mined in advance to invest about $500,000 in these gems. Their 
most imjjortMt purchase was made at the sale May 20, and consisted 
0 entire lots and a fourth of another, paying for the entire pur¬ 
chase $ I94)620 . out of the forty-five lots already sold, Tiffany &' 

the h 'l k ° r ^ Par * * en '° tS - payi, 'g f° r a ". including 

the ^ purchase, $322,540. The most important lot was a corsage 
brilliants consisting of fourteen pieces, a number of which are 
made up of smaller stones. In the corsage there is a pendant of six- 

our. s’ ‘ W0 °i fOUrtee " karatS each and an oval brillia n‘ of 
ourteen karats. For this corsage the firm paid $162,200 The 

<T StS 0{ 321 bril,iantS - 0f karats in all, and 

300 brilliants, of th.rty-six karats together. Ths price paid for this 
lot was $24,020. The other purchase was a fourth part of a set of 
rubies and brilliants for which $8,400 was paid. There are three 
more lots to be disposed of, one of which are the famous Manarins. 

1 he firm ,s not buying for private persons, though many people have 
made inquiries of the New York house concerning the sale. The 
first purchase made by the firm was sold to some one in Europe. It 
is a necklace of four rivieres, for which Tiffany & Co. paid $36^300. 

™ that her 0t ^ 3 bUCkle f ° r 1 g * rdle ’ and thC f,rm paid fefi.ooo 
The “ Gladstone Testimonial,” a large ornament containing a thou¬ 
sand ounces of pure silver, is now on exhibition at Tiffany's. This 
magnificent and costly work of art is the gift of many of his admirers 
Amenca 1 here is much political significance in the gift, but of 
that others have spoken and The Circular treats it but as a work of 
art It stands thirty-six inches high, with a width of twenty-two inches 
at the base I he testimonial is crowned with a small bust of Gladstone. 

I he p ose of ‘he head is majestic, the face is stern yet of pleasant 
expression and the design is correct. Immediately below the bust is 
a pedestal with the inscription, “William Ewart (Jladstone, Testi¬ 
monial Presented by his American Admirers.” This is in fancy 
etters with raised surface and a fancy scroll-work background. In 
the center of this part of the pedestal is a laurel wreath surrounding 
a focus and scales of justice, with the words “ Home Rule ” in promt 
me”! le ‘‘ ers - On the right side of this pedestal, and standing on the 
mam pedestal ,s a female form clothed in a light garment covered 
with stars. She holds in her left hand an Irish harp, and with her 
right arm lovingly clasped about the base of the bust, she looks up 
at the form of Gladstone with a face fixed with dee]) admiration. She 
represents the American admirers, and they are beautifully repre¬ 
sented. Upon the other side of this pedestal is a large wreath of 
laurels, and on the back the date of presentation, 1887, is done in a 
rich ornamented style. Below this pedestal is the base. This is a 
large oblong block resting upon six feet of Celtic pattern. Its panels 
are ornamented with emblems. In the center is represented the 
lamp of learning," with the word “Sapientia” in block letters 
Over this is the coat-of-arms of ChristChurch College, with the words 
Double First,” which means to the men of this college that he took 
the first place both in mathematics and classics. To the right of this 
central group is a wreath with the emblem of justice, and to the left 
is a similar wreath with the emblem of kind-heartedness. The head 
of Homer in relief on the left side of the base indicates the classical 
learning of Gladstone, and that of Demosthenes upon the other indi¬ 
cates his great power as an orator. Shamrocks and stars and stripes 
arep atterned into this testimonial with great skill and artistic effect. 

The whole piece, which is made solid and of pure silver, is a remark¬ 
able example of workmanship, and a. work of art that does credit to 
all concerned in its construction. 
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Mr. C. B. Wilkinson, the manufacturer of medals, badges, etc., who 
recently removed to 42 John street, was fortunate in his choice of an 
office. The new place is both large and well-ventilated; the light is 
good being in the front part of the building and having three large 
windows. He is doing a good business at present, especially in fine 
medals of special designs. 

The two large safes of Messrs. H. F. Barrows & Co., which were 
the handsomest on the Lane several years ago, have been sent to the 
factory at North Attleboro, Mass. This change was made on account 
of the determination of the firm to rid themselves of petty memoran¬ 
dum orders in the city. Hereafter the office at 1% Maiden Lane 
will be used as a sample office only. 

At a meeting of the Central Labor Union on May 1, a resolution 
was adopted requesting all labor organizations which contemplate 
giving prizes or medals for games during the coming summer, to 
boycott firms which are in combination with the silversmith firms 
until the present difficulty is settled. A very absurd and ridiculous 
proceeding-a case of biting off your nose to spite your face. 

The pretty pansy, in all its simple gracefulness, with petals waving 
and stem cut short, is reproduced very naturally, as far as form is 
concerned, in black onyx, and mounted by Messrs. Woglom & Miller 
into a handsome brooch, with a large pearl in the center. This firm 
also has many other excellent styles of brooches and lace pins, with 
and without pearl ornaments. They report that the crape finish is 
preferred to the polished onyx. 

Queen Kapiolani visited the factory of the Waltham Watch Com¬ 
pany early last month, attended by her suite, officers of the company 
and authorities of Waltham. She was much interested in the factory 
arrangements and the machinery for making watches. A subject of 
the queen recently ordered a fine Waltham movement, in gold case, 
through this office, and it was so much admired by a friend of the 
purchaser in Honolulu, that an order to duplicate it was received 

One of the busiest men in the trade is Mr. J. P. Delany. His 
retail store at 2 Astor House is crowded daily with retail and whole¬ 
sale buyers. Since he opened his factory in Jersey City for the 
manufacture of the “Grip” button, he has also begun the manufac¬ 
ture of sleeve buttons in many varieties, and also of novelties in 
silver jewelry such as button hooks, ear knobs, etc. At present his 
orders are as large as his factory capacity, and.he contemplates 
enlarging his facilities. 

We are indebted to Messrs. Bowman & Musser, of Lancaster, Pa., 
for a copy of the book entitled “ Resources and Industries of Lan¬ 
caster ” The work is a history and reference book of the growing 
enterprise and commerce of that city, and, aside from its typograph- 
ical beauty, is interesting as a clear exposition of the growth of 
Lancaster from an insignificant town into a prosperous city. 1 he 
book is printed for the Lancaster Board of Trade, of which Mr. 
Willis B. Musser is a member. 

Among the jewelry houses which have recently moved up-town, 
not the least important is that of Errico & Co., late of 31 John street. 
In the days when coral jewelry was all the rage, Messrs. Errico & 
Co. were the largest importers of coral from Naples, but since it has 
fallen somewhat into disfavor, they have extended their busihess in 
other goods from Italy, such as filigree jewelry, terra cotta statuettes, 
bric-k-brac, etc. They are also the sole agents for the celebrated 
Nove's ware. A visit to the new store at 862 Broadway will be 
productive of much pleasure, and suggestive of many ideas to those 
of good taste. 

The “Chippendale” is a large and imposing hall clock recently 
added by the New Haven Clock Company to its extensive line of 
novelties. It is made both in antique oak and mahogany, highly 
polished. Lavish decorations of heavy brass make the effect richer, 
and the dial of silver is of antique design. Another novelty is an 
odd-looking mantel clock. Shaped something like a jewel casket, its 


frame is of fancy brass and the panels on all sides are of silver, richly 
wrought with quaint designs. In the center is the dial of porcelain, 
which, with its odd numerals, effectually carries out the idea of 
antiquity. 

Among the novelties in solid silver goods recently introduced, the 
following shown by Messrs. J. B. & S. M. Knowles are worthy of 
notice A shaving set, composed of a telescope brush and a case for 
soap are designed for the' use of traveling gentlemen. They are 
made in various patterns and etched or finished in repousse work in 
several sizes. Three or four new designs of paper cutters are quite 
pretty. In hair and clothes brushes some new patterns are shown, 
and of these the heavy chased ones are the most popular. Indeed, 
Messrs. Knowles have introduced this class of work upon many of 
their staple goods and find quite a demand for it. Some tea-caddies 
in this style of finish are very attractive. 

Largely increased sales are reported as being all the while made to 
jewelers by importers of bronzes, artistic china, pottery, glassware, 
metal and kindred goods. Experiments made by out-of-town jew¬ 
elers in carrying lines of these goods appear to have resulted very 
favorably, and proves the wisdom of The Circular's oft-repeated 
--diversify stocks. The attention of would-be purchasers is 


advice to diversity siocks. me ancu.v.. — ,-- 

called to the immense and comprehensive stock of L. Straus & Sons, 
42-48 Warren street. Here can be found one of the largest collec¬ 
tions in the city. Special attention is called to the beautiful Gobelin 
ware from the celebrated Rudolstadt factory, also a full line of 
Comer glass objects at prices greatly reduced. Their stock of French 
bronzes and fine lamps are also worthy of inspection. 

O E. Hausburg, sole agent for the Standard Watchman’s Clock, 
has issued a new and attractive circular descriptive of the fine and 
complicated watches handled by him. Dealers will find it to their 
advantage to possess themselves of his circulars, and also to place 
orders with him, as he announces liberal discounts to the trade. 
The Standard Watchman's Clock is well-known, there being hun¬ 
dreds of them in use in establishments where watchmen are employed. 
Incidentally we may mention that the insurance companies take into 
account the usefulness of these watchmen's clocks, and make allow¬ 
ances in their rates where they are used. They do not regard a 
watchman as of much service unless there is some check upon him 
that will compel him to do his duty. 

Some elegant designs in gold cigarette holders are among the 
newest things made by Messrs. Carter, Sloan & Co. One pattern is 
a Roman gold eagle's claw, which clasps an oblong-shaped bowl, 
made of tiger-eye. The mouthpieces are of amber. In lace pins 
several new designs are shown, the most popular being of light and 
delicate patterns. Enameled flowers of small size are much used and 
are quite salable. One of the prettiest, perhaps, of the new designs 
is a small brooch made of two horseshoes. One is inlaid with half 
pearls and the other has a row of forget-me-nots. A horseshoe nail 
runs in and out through the two shoes, connecting them in a pleasing 
manner. Messrs. Carter, Sloan & Co. have also just made up a let 
of pin cushions of various styles. One of these, with a silver daisy 
on either side of the cushion, is neat and dainty. 

Thomas C. Perkins, who for the last six years had been a trusted 
employee of Messrs. Potter & Buffington, at their factory in Provi¬ 
dence, was arrested early last month upon a charge made by that 
firm of stealing gold. Some months ago the firm suspected he was 
« croo ked,” and set a detective to watch his movements. The detec¬ 
tive found that Perkins would take a larger amount of stock than was 
necessary at a time, and while working it would hide a goodly pro¬ 
portion of it, worth about a dollar a pennyweight. When arrested he 
had on his person gold of the value of about $.00. Perkins was always 
regarded by the firm as an honest man. His wages were about $25 
per week and though he dressed elegantly and sported diamonds, yet 
the firm trusted him implicitly. It is thought that he has robbed tl.e 
firm of at least $5,000 since being in their employ. 
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Hans Goebel, a boy recently in the employ of Messrs. S. F. Myers 
& Co., was suspected of taking gold watches out of the firm’s stock 
to pay his board, and recently the firm found him out and had him 
arrested. In the police station he denied ever having stolen any¬ 
thing, but when a gold watch was found in one of his boots his 
confession of guilt soon followed. He was sentenced to five years at 
the Elmira Reformatory. 

On a French invoice, recently received by Messrs. Mulford & 
Bonnet, one of the items, a large stone of nearly seven karats, was 
translated to read in English, “ One enchantingly perfect gem,” etc 
The stone is certainly something near what these words imply’for in 
color, cast and material it is beautiful. The color is pure white, and 
though the stone possesses much life and brilliancy, yet it seems cold 
and impresses one with an idea of antiquity. This firm has just 
mounted up a few new fancy pieces, and one particularly handsome 
design is a sixteen-pointed star. It is composed entirely of diamonds 
and the points are delicately tapered. 

The new up-lown offices of Messrs. Charles W. Schuman & Sons 
corner of Broadway and 17th street, are handsomely fitted with show 
cases and partitions, and in one corner, taking up a space of perhaps 
15x20 feet, is stretched a large curtain made of the finest silk plush 
I his curtain is suspended from the ceiling on a massive brass bar 
by heav y ri "gs, and hangs in rich folds. The curtain alone cost 
about $800. Inside is the famous painting of the Russian Marriage 
Feast, and down stairs the other noted paintings and works of art 
belonging to Mr. Schuman are arranged upon the wall and in niches 
and make quite an important gallery of paintings. The public is 
admitted upon paying ij fee of twenty-five cents, which is afterwards 
distributed among the charitable institutions of the city, the sums 
thus far distributed in this manner amounting to several thousands 


Dealers desiring elegant and' substantial signs-to attract attention 
to their places of business, would do well to examine the styles and 
prices of the signs made by the Excelsior Sign Company, of Chicago] 
who maniifartnr* * - ..-a— t h e patents j ssued tQ Mr j g ( 11 


of dollars. 

The people of Japan are known to be an enterprising and imitative 
people. Evidences of their ingenuity are constantly being presented 
to us, but in the arts and sciences they are far behind the age As 
artists and horologists they are most successful failures. A firm in 
Japan, seeing a fine pattern of clock made in this country, decided to 
imitate it and make it in quantities for home consumption They 
made an excellent imitation of the case, which was mahogany, copied 
the dial and the hands exactly as the American clock, and indeed 
they even used the trade-mark of the American manufacturer, and 
pasted a facsimile of his advertisement on the back of it. To all 
outward appearances the Japanese clock was a close copy of the 
American article. But here the resemblance ceased. The works 
were inferior in every respect, and the clocks cannot keep the time 
correctly for a single day. Yet these clocks have been sold through¬ 
out Japan in large quantities, and the American manufacturer who 
was only recently apprised of it, has taken steps in Japan to stop it. 

A despatch from India says that the Financial Secretary of India 
has advised the government of the discovery of an immense amount 
of treasure, estimated at over $25,000,000, which had been secreted 
in the palace of Gwalior by the late Maharajah. The treasure had 
been sunk in pits under the vaults beneath the zenana, and the secret 
was entrusted to a few confidential servants. The Secretary was 
present when the treasure was unearthed. After removing the earth 
to a depth of six feet the workmen uncovered great flagstones. 
Beneath these stones were several pits filled to the brim with silver 
chiefly freshly coined rupees. In each pit was a plate recording the 
amount of the treasure and the names of the officials who had assisted 
in secreting it. The Indian government has taken the hoard as a 
loan from the young Maharajah. The native papers protest against 
this action. They say that had the Maharajah been an adult instead 
of being under a regency controlled by the government, he would 
never have invested his whole wealth in Indian securities. A ques¬ 
tion will be raised in Parliament as to whether the “ investment ” be 
not another name for seizure. 


. -u.iaici me patents issued to Mr. L. S 

Who is the manager of the company. Among their attractive designs 
for suspended signs is one called the Star, which is a six-pointed stai 
having a watch dial in the center. Another is the combined diamond 
watch and spectacle sign, being a diamond-shaped panel with a watch 
in the center, while suspended from it are diamond-shaped spectacles. 
Other designs are watches more or less highly ornamented, various 
styles of spectacles, etc, arranged to be suspended in front of the 
business houses of dealers in jewelry. These signs are made of the 
best quality of iron, carved in elaborate designs, finished in the best 
gold leaf and warranted to resist the weather. Old rusty signs, that 
are weather-beaten and battered, are far from attractive tending to 
convey the impression that the owner is an antiquated old fogy 
Modern requirements demand that the successful business man shall 
make his place of business as attractive as possible, and nothing 
serves better to call attention to him than attractive signs. But 
dealers cannot afford the expense of renewing their costly signs every 
year, so the economical way is to buy the best at the outset. Iron 
Signs finished with the-best gold leaf are not only the most attractive 
but are the least expensive in the long run. 

On the twenty-first of last month there went into effect a law of 
the State of New York, legalizing the custom of a Saturday half- 
holiday. The jewelry trade for several years past has observed this 
custom, through the summer months, and the law does not make 
much change to its members. Two weeks before the above-mentioned 
date, I he Jewelers’ Circular sent representatives to visit some of 
the larger jobbing and manufacturing houses to gather opinions as to 
whether they would close their places at twelve o’clock, according to 
the law, or at one, according to the older custom. The almost 
unanimous verdict was one o’clock. Nearly every person seen said 
that it was absolutely necessary to keep open till one, and that ship¬ 
ments could not be got off before that hour. A few days later The 
Circular sent around to every jeweler in Maiden Lane, John street 
Broadway, Nassau street and wherever else they have located, a neat’ 
card with the legend in plain, yet bold and striking type, “ Will Close 
at 1 o clock Saturdays.” Many hundreds of the one o’clock cards 
had been distributed when there came a demand for others with 
twelve o'clock instead of one, and we had a quantity of them printed 
immediately, and these were delivered wherever required. It may 
be that some firms were not supplied with these signs. For this 
reason we have reserved a quantity of the cards, and will supply them 
gratis to any jewelry firm upon application. 

Early last month, a man named H. Streicher was arrested in 
Alleghany Pa, on a charge of swindling. He has been traveling 
through the country selling watches and jewelry below cost in some 
cases, and often making sales of second hand watches for new ones 
It is now learned that Streicher was a jobber in Chicago some years 
ago, and that he failed and never settled with his creditors A year 
ago the National Association of Jobbers heard of him as selling 
movements and cases below regular prices. This was found upon 
investigation to be true, and his prices ranged from 10 per cent, to 
33# per cent, below regular prices. Nothing could be done with 
r^’-i w V "i ! |p ,t o Was learn f d ,hat he had bought out the stock of 
Charles Wendell s Sons, of Chicago, and that among this stock were 
hiM rrn s andc *f he was selling. Streicher used fictitious 
bill heads, and one of them was elaborately printed with the name 
A. Pollack & Co, 4 Maiden Lane." But very few of the jewelers 
who bought bills of him received honest goods. From a reliable 
source we learn that the man had sold fire-gilt chains for rolled plate, 
by substituting the swivels of a well-known firm for the fire-gilt 
swivels. The weights of h.s gold cases are said to have been several 
pennyweignts less than his bills called for, and some of the move- 
»° neS , cl ! aned up , !*? new - He llsed ,he sta l d e American 

rTnrn, as ea 2 er *i° seii h,s trash - Retau sh ° u|d ^ow 

that if they are offered movements, cases or jewelry below cost thev 
will surely be swindled. y 
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The Tax on Commercial Travelers. 


was brought home specifically to Virginia, by a declaration that her pet 
law was invalid. Other States are similarly situated, and similarly 
persistent in enforcing their unjust and unconstitutional laws. This 
will involve, in each case, a long, legal contest in the State Courts, 
and a final appeal to the United States Supreme Court. A case 
begun now and carried up would not, probably, be reached under 
three or four years, owing to the great amount of business accumu¬ 
lated before the Courts, and meantime the State would go on collect- 
ing the tax, imposing burdens upon our merchant^ illegally, that 
aggregate hundreds of thousands of dollars annually. For this there is 
no redress. Some one, in order to test each law, must suffer himself as 
a victim, submit to arrest, give bonds, appear for trial, carry his case 
through the State Courts and finally to the Court of last resort, sub¬ 
jecting him to great expense and serious loss of lime. 1 his is not 
likely to be done, as there are few men sufficiently self-sacrificing to 
undertake the fight—it is easier to pay the unrighteous tax and go 
on with his business. Unless some one of the travelers' associations 
takes the matter up in each State and prosecutes it to a termination 
it will be a long time before travelers will escape the swindle involved 
in the enforcement of these laws. 

There is one other .‘method by which this abuse can be brought to 
an end, and that is by an act of Congress declaring that all such laws 
are, according to the decision of the Supreme Court, unconstitutional 
and invalid. It is scarcely probable that, in the face of such an 
enactment by Congress, any State would continue to enfore its. license 
tax against commercial travelers. But Congress, although importuned 
so to do, has declined to pass such a law, on the ground that it has 
no right to interfere with State legislation, and that if State law’s are 
unconstitutional, the Courts of the land are the proper authority to 
declare them so. But here is a case where precisely that has been 


rai'oTWITHSTANDING the various decisions of the done, and the States refuse to heed the Courts. T bus between the 


It might be a good plan to make a te 


State laws imposing taxes upon n 

mpn of other States who sell goods within their bor- for several years ti- - „ - . - . „„„„„ 1 

menot otner otaies who g .. • eome State sav Virginia, to ascertain whether a person 

ders, are unconstitutional, it seems probable that all case in some Mate, say virg. . , f „ r false 

1 swtes whos : 

eld .hit a tax of this kind is unconstitutional, because in made to pay heavy damages the example -ould.no doub.^servew 
; passing them the State usurped the authority of Congress to regulate dete [ abuse than interceding 

trafficbe rr^r^^^^ :r Tr 

Court came from Tennessee and another from Maryland and while »p^meCourt In the Courts of the District of Colum- 

by the highest authority in the land, but would w ‘ 
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Fashions in Jewelry. 


plete, never relaxing their efforts until every State recognizes the eler's art designed for personal adornment. There was a 
unconstitutionally ° f ,ts 1,cense la,vs as re S ards commercial years ago, when fashion, in its fickleness, decreed that gold j< 

should not be worn to any great extent, but even fashion could n 
enforce this decree fully, for each individual will insist upon fol 
mg his or her own tastes in such matters and wear such things as 
appropriate and becoming. There are few ladies who do not realize| 
that jewelry, that is in itself beautiful, adds to their attractivenesj 
when displayed with judgment, and hence jewelry has always 1 
fashionable, in spite of all efforts to taboo it, since it was 
invented. At times it has been less conspicuous than at others, b 
never has it been regarded as in bad taste when exhibited with jud„ 
ment. One may be bejeweled to excess and so appear ridiculous, a! 
ST MONTH we alluded to the fact that the Jewelers’ another maybe dressed in bad taste, but dresses are nevertheless 
and Tradesmens’ Company had issued a circular to demanded and so is jewelry. But Dame Fashion has recalled her| 

the retail dealers of the country, asking them to decree against jewelry, and those devotees who formerly wore b 

co-operate in the good work begun three years ago little or none, do not now feel that they are dressed unless they a 

by The Circular, in educating the public up to a adorned with certain articles of jewelry, the kind and amount vary- I 
just appreciation of what is being done by the jewelry trade to keep mg with individual tastes. Necklaces, brooches, ear rings, finger I 
the matter of personal adornment abreast of the times. While rings, lace pins, pins for the hair and for the bonnet, cuff buttons, | 
marked progress is being made in literature, science, the arts, etc., etc., are worn on all occasions, and our lady contributor, “ Elsie 
and the human race becoming more appreciative each day of all that B ee,” is our authority for the statement that even the garters worn 
is beautiful either in nature or art, it is but reasonable to suppose by ladies are ornamented with gold, silver and gems. Of this we 
that an industry that is devoted to the production of articles of lux- have no personal knowledge, although we remember having seen in 

ury and in which so many millions of dollars are invested, should the stores some very beautiful articles which we supposed to be 

o the progress of the age. In no branch of bracelets of novel design until our fair contributor awakened oursusj- 


contribute its full share tc 


ic work has there been greater advancement than is manifest it. 
the productions of the gold and silversmiths. All the other arts and 
sciences have been made tributary to these productions, and what- 


picions in the matter. But we can testify positively to the fact that | 
the other articles we have mentioned are worn freely and openly b 

, ladies at home, at parties, in the street and on all occasions. The I 

ever of progress has been developed in painting, sculpture, etc., may poet remarks that “ beauty unadorned is adorned the most,” but our I 

also be found in the modern examples of the handicraft of the gold modern ladies act upon the belief that judicious personal adornment I 

—a -i..„ .u„ ’ rl t — 1 -i > ' the heightens their beauty, and American women the world ove 

noted for their loveliness. As for the gentlemen, a certain amount I 
of jewelry has become with them a matter of necessity. They n 
have their collar and cuff buttons, their watch and accompanying j 
‘ chain, a handsome scarf pin, studs for full dress, charms for their 
finger rings, and other articles of ot 


and silversmiths. This has been abundantly demonstrated 
recent sales of the collections of some of our wealthiest citizens, 
whose death made nectssary the dispersion of their art collections 
which they had spent their lives in collecting. At the sales of these 
famous collections, no articles offered attracted more attention than 


the examples of art work in gold and silver. The cabinets containing watch chain and 
these were surrounded at all times by admiring throngs, whose ment according t 
admiration extended not only to the artistic ideas embodied in the and at all season 
works before them, but to the workmanship as well, and the highest full dress occasic 
encomiums were lavished upon the skill that had wiought out in the 
precious metals the beautiful conceptions of the artists who designed 
these masterpieces. At the sales these works of art and of value 


e. These are worn by everybody, a 
le of them being absolutely indispensable t< 


These are the fashion in the larger cities, and as the country takes 1 
its styles from the cities, it is obviously for the interests of the retail 
m, ■ ... • • r , dealers to make known to their constituents what are the prevailing 1 

S 1 Site„ 




showing that there is a wide and growing appreciat 
work of this kind. That such is the fact is demonstrated by a visit 
o the salesrooms of the leading manufacturers, where will be found 


purpose 

printing each month a department of “ Fashions in Jewelry ’’ to fi 
nish to the retail trade full information as to prevailing styles in jt 
_ ■— , . , elry, and to keep them informed as to what the manufacturers 

exhibited a profusion of gold and silver work in the greatest varieties to kee . 

is that have ever been exhibited nnvwhere at .. . . 


up with the times in this age of progress. The 
tributor of this information, “ Elsie Bee," is a lady whose fashion 
articles have been in demand for a number of our daily contempo¬ 
raries, and she is as well known among the dry goods merchants and 
milliners as she has come to be among the jewelers. She makes it her 
business to keep fully informed as to fashions in everything in the 
nature of personal adornment, so that what she says from month to 
month about styles in jewelry can be accepted as authentic. As we 
have so often stated, her articles are sent out to retail dealers in the 
on 'y country each month in advance of their publication in our pages, so 
8°° that dealers may have extracts from them reproduced in their local 
papers simultaneously with their appearance in The Circular. 

each month* 

profusion of fine goods, embodying the highest artistic ideas, as there T’ 2 ^ eStim!>te ’ extraCt * are P rin,ed in not . le 

• ° , , , than three hundred papers every month. 1 he advantage of this 

is at present. I hese goods take on all forms that are known to the , r ,, „„„ . ., 1 ...._, .... 


of design and patterns that have ever been exhibited anywhere at 
any time. These productions are in response to a demand that is 
constantly increasing as the country grows in wealth, and the number 
of persons who can afford to gratify their longings for the beautiful 
multiplies with such rapidity as it does in this country. Our manu¬ 
facturers are stimulated to renewed effort by the demand, and vie 
with each other in the beauty and elaborateness of their productions. 
The mere fact that these beautiful and costly works are produced is 
all the evidence that is required that the demand for them 
exists but is increasing, for our shrewd manufacturers are 
business men to put their money and their time into work t 

“T*““"■*«- 

o goods, whereas the fact is that there never was such - 


would be n< 


it present. These goods 
jewelry trade, from elaborate pieces that are cherished simply for 
their artistic beauty to the most utilitarian articles of everyday use. 

What is true of the demand for the best examples of the gold and 
silversmith’s art, is true, also, as regards those examples of the jew 


the trade can be imagined. We are willing to send the advance 
proofs to every dealer regularly who will apply for them. Editors of 
local papers are usually eager to get them, and if the dealers will take 
the trouble to distribute them we will cheerfully furnish them 
without cost 
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The Strike of the Silversmiths. 

pHE EMPLOYING silversmiths having persisted in 
locking out their workmen who were contributing to 
the support of the strikers in the Whiting Manufac¬ 
turing Company’s employ—the strike and lockout 
having lasted several weeks with no sign of being 
terminated—the idle workmen made application to the State Board 
of Arbitration to investigate the matter, with a view to bringing about 
a settlement. Accordingly, early last month the board, consisting of 
three members, met in this city and began, in their peculiar way, an 
investigation of the matter. They first determined to take testimony 
to ascertain if there existed a strike and lockout; it would have been 
quite as reasonable to take testimony to establish the fact as to 
whether or not water will run down hill. The fact of the strike was 
a matter of public notoriety, and the causes leading to the lockout 
were equally notorious. But the board had to do something to earn 
their pay, mileage and expenses, so testimony was taken. The 
absurdity of this interference by a commission appointed by the State 
becomes apparent when it is known that they have absolutely no 
power whatever to put an end to the strike—they can neither compel 
the strikers to resume work nor the employers to re-employ the men 
whom they have discharged. But testimony was taken all the same, 
and the State will have a nice comfortable bill of expenses to pay, 
while there is no possibility of the board accomplishing anything that 
the workmen and the employers could not as well have done without 
outside interference. In fact, the whole trouble has been brought 
about by outside interference on the part of men who had no knowl¬ 
edge of the business and no right whatever to interfere, and if the 
employers would not submit to the dictation of the Knights of Labor, 
claiming to represent their employees, they would not be likely to 
submit to the dictation of a State Board of Arbitration, that repre¬ 
sents nobody, and has no authority to act for anyone. The simple 
fact is, this board was created to make places for politicians, and was 
a little piece of cheap demagogery indulged in by our legislators with 
a view to conciliating the labor vote at the coming elections. 

At the examinations held by the board, both the men and the 
employers were represented by counsel, the latter with a view to pre¬ 
venting misrepresentations of the situation going forth to their 
prejudice. The testimony of the men who were examined showed 
the situation to be precisely as we stated it last month, viz.: That 
the workmen in the employ of the Whiting Manufacturing Company 
having become members of the Knights of Labor, determined to 
make the factory conform to the rules laid down by that organization, 
and to permit no one to work in the factory who did not belong to 
the Knights. They made a pretext for striking out of the fact that 
the number of apprentices employed was in excess of one to each 
four journeymen, this being the limit of the number permitted by the 
Knights. They asked that the number should be reduced, a demand 
which, had it been acceded to, would have placed the factory virtu¬ 
ally in the control of the Knights, for they would have increased 
their demands in the precise ratio in which they were granted, as the 
shoemakers in the New England cities have done, till the shoemaking 
industry in that part of the country has been sadly crippled and some 
of the largest employers ruined. The Whiting Company saw the 
drift of the movement, and they refused to break faith with their 
apprentices, with whom they were under contract, and the men quit 
work without notice. After the strike had run along for a time, it 
was found that the Knights of Labor employed by other silversmiths 
were contributing to support the strikers, so the manufacturers 
agreed to dismiss those of their employers who were so contributing. 
An order was posted in the various factories to the effect that 
employees who were aiding the strikers in the Whiting Company's 
factory were no longer required, and this constituted the lockout 
regarding which so much has been said. The silversmiths of Provi¬ 
dence had the good sense to perceive that their connection with the 
Knights of Labor was only an injury to them, giving to shoemakers 


and car drivers, who belong to the order, a right to dictate the terms 
of their employment, and they promptly surrendered their charter 
and withdrew from such association. But the Kn ; ghts in NewYork 
exercised a more powerful influence over the workmen, and they 
refused to surrender their membership, while the employers refused 
to take them back as members of that order. They were willing to 
treat with them as individual workmen, but not to recognize them as 
Knights of Labor, or to concede to that organization the right to 
regulate their business. The testimony taken by the board showed 
that the men were earning large sums weekly, their wages largely 
exceeding the wages of almost any other class of artisans, and that 
there had been no trouble until the men undertook to enforce in the 
Whiting factory the rules and regulations prescribed by the Knights 
of Labor. The men themselves testified that they were getting good 
pay and were entirely satisfied with their situations until this question 
of apprentices was forced on them by the rules of the order to which 
they had yielded their independence and their individuality. 

A greater mistake has seldom been made than the one embraced 
in this strike of the silversmiths. They not only compelled the 
employers to make war upon the organization to which they belong, 
but they advertised the fact that the trade of a silversmith is 
remarkably well paid, and that men of skill and ability can make 
from $25 to $50 a week, and even more; also that the demand for 
their labor exceeds the supply, and that even fair workmen can find 
permanent employment at good wages. As a result, it will be but a 
short time before the market will be overstocked with silversmiths 
and the price of labor in this line will be reduced in consequence. 
There are thousands of skilled workmen in other lines of industry 
that are so near of kin to that of silversmith, that it will take but a 
short training to make them available workmen in the factories of 
the employing silversmiths, and those workmen who so jealously 
guard their art from apprentices whom they could influence and con¬ 
trol, have, by their injudicious action, thrown wide open the doors 
of competition, and advised artisans in lines that are overcrowded 
that there is a demand for silversmiths and high wages awaiting those 
who can adapt themselves to the requirements of the trade. Instead 
of graduating a few apprentices each year, they have invited all who 
can handle tools, however indifferently, to compete with them for the 
work to be done; where there has been a scarcity of labor in the 
past there is likely to come a surfeit, and a reduction of wages is the 
inevitable result of an overstocked labor market. 

At the time of this writing the Board of Arbitration has not made 
known the results of its investigations; whatever these may be we 
shall endeavor to place on record in another part of the paper that 
goes to press later in the month. Whatever the board may conclude, 
its opinions cannot change the situation by one iota; certain workmen 
have seen fit to abandon their employment, and the board is power¬ 
less to compel them to return to work; certain employers have 
discharged certain workmen whom they did not want, and the board 
is powerless to compel them to re-employ them. In short, the State 
Board of Arbitration is a political abortion and a humbug, which 
fact no one more fully appreciates than the intelligent gentlemen 
composing it. 


The Fire Risks of Manufacturing Clocks, 
Watches, Jewelry and Silverware. 


I J f°"°"’* n g a rt * c l e u P on the fire hazards of manufac. 

turing establishments in (he jewelry and kindred 
industries. we copy from the American Exchange 
UjSgEgHI and Review, of Philadelphia, one of the best 
by ' • n insurance journals, noted for its intelligent crit¬ 
icisms of special fire methods : 

“ The industries here grouped have general resemblance in use of 
the precious metals; all require light and fine machinery, and all do 
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hammering into its surface of the diamond dust Generally, it may 
he stated, that for polishing, buffing, etc., in th.s department, much 
oil is used throughout, though always applied in small quantities. 

There is also here a department for drilling and setting jewels, 

including use of cement to hold the stones in position during the 
manipulation; also for making the more elaborate escapements. 
Many of the metallic cases used require enamelling and japanning, 
with needful ovens therefor, and heated preparations of materials. 

One apparently dangerous process, is the use of turpentine and bees- 
wax on cotton for polishing marble cases. If the soiled waste and 
rags be properly attended to, however, no danger results. 

Some clock factories have a department for the manufacture of 
electric clocks and various small apparatus such as telegraph 
recorders, stock-price indicators, rheostats, electrometers, etc., the 
work upon which, and attendant fire risk, are very similar to those 
for clockmaking. Not only does such extension of work and appa¬ 
ratus therefor add jeopardy, but there is the special danger of dyna¬ 
mo-electric machines and a network of electric wires within the 
works To compensate, however, there would in such case certainly 
be added electric illumination, relatively safer than gas and much 
safer than coal oil. As the making of electric clocks and electric 
apparatus is now largely pursued as a separate industry, the connec¬ 
tion mentioned should be viewed as exceptional, but not the less 
needs attention in considering the fire possibility where the union 

Watch factories in the United States are frequently larger than 
those for clocks; and probably in no other industry is the factory 
system with such minute division of processes, interchangeable parts 
and rigid inspection of work, so thoroughly prbsecuted. I he 
machinery used is more delicate and accurate than that for clock¬ 
making—the circular saws for cutting slits in heads of small screws, 
and many of the drilling machines, being of very diminutive size; the 
same may be said of the teeth-forming and finishing machines. One 
considerable advantage over clock works is, that the most valuable 
parts such as the gold and silver used, escapements and jeweled 
work’s, being much smaller, can be kept in large fire-proof safes, day 
and night, so that far less stock in proportion is under risk in the 
manufacture. Some processes, here having much more extensive 
use than in clock-making, add greater danger; these are such as the 
preparing and using of cement for fastening to brass plates stones, 
etc to be manipulated, and the making of white enamel and putting 
it upon heated metallic plates. Besides much use of sealing wax 
and shellac separately, the cements contain beeswax, linseed oil and 
other inflammable substances. 

In regard to the use of cements, an expert in watch manufacture 
remarks: “To set wax in lathe : Trace a series of concentric circles 
on the face of the chuck with a graver point, after turning it true; 
this will increase the adhesion of the cement. The flame of a spirit 
lamp is held under the routing chuck; when this is hot enough its 
surface is covered with a layer of shellac or sealing wax, and the 

object held against it.To fix a pallet-stone on an end-stone y 

means of shellac, heat it (the shellac) and roll it into a cylinder 
between the fingers; again heat the extremity and draw it out into a 
fine thread." The danger here is in many persons using at once 
open lamps amidst alcohol and sticks or pieces of inflammable 
material on workbenches; it must be stated, however, that the general 
surroundings and stock are not inflammable. 

White enamel clock and watch faces are made by fusing with 
strong heat white enamel in powder upon a thoroughly cleansed 
copper disk, and then grinding the surface evenly upon a stone; 
afterwards the face is subjected to enough heat to glaze it. Ihts 
operation requires a certain kind of small furnace. To bleach such 
dials cyanide of potassium and other salts are dissolved in alcohol; 
the mixture is heated* and after the face is immersed therein for 

* Cyanide of potass 


.while it is passed quickly through nitric acid and then well washed. 

There is much hardening of steel parts of watches, by heating to 
cherry red and plunging them in mercurial ointment, tallow or resin; 
all three are used. There is a great amount of polishing done for 
watches not only of the hardened but other parts. For polishing 
the hardest steel softer metals, such as brass or tin, are used, and 
the finish is by means of box and willow wood. Other parts are 
polished by oil stones, flour emery and diamond dust along with 
oil Some portions of the watch works are “ blued by placing 
them in a copper pan and heating over the flame of a spirit lamp to 
temperature of 55° to 650° F. The blowpipe with use of flame 
from alcohol, gas or petroleum is much employed in the manufacture 
of watches for soldering, and for frosting enameled faces; also 
muffles and other small furnaces heated by gas, petroleum or char¬ 
coal. Turpentine is present for use in drilling glass, and gilding 
small wheels fixed on pinions. The latter are often varnished with 
a mixture composed of 5 parts resin, a parts yellow beeswax and 2 
parts oxide of iron. We think on reviewing these facts that, as in 
the case of clock manufacture, it is only the scrupulous care and 
attention given to these processes that prevents the fire risk from 
being much greater than it is. 

Watch-case factories, though frequently very extensive, have fire 
risk less than those making works for watches and adjusting the 
same in the cases. One reason for less damage in the former places, 
if ignited, is the possibility of keeping a large proportion of the 
valuable stock constantly within fire-proof safes. Much sl Jver *n 
gold plating by electrolysis is practiced, using “ white metal alloys 
for construction of cases in factories making the better and medium 
gold and silver watch cases. Those manufacturing the cheaper 
descriptions, such as nickel plated upon copper (which kind is in 
some instances made in separate establishments), have nearly same 
machinery and electric bath arrangements as the others; they may be 
considered as escaping some danger through not being usually so 
large; nor, in case of fire, would the loss on stock be probably at all 
comparable with that which might occur in the finer works. 

There is one process in the medium and better watch case fac¬ 
tories which, under neglect, could easily cause ignition, t. e., the 
chemical or mechanical modes of recovering gold and silver from 
the waste and sweepings.) Heat by boiling or in furnaces is usual 
by either mode, but with proper construction and care the place 
where this process is performed can be made almost entirely safe. 
If the room be built of non-inflammable materials, or, still better, a 
fire-proof, detached building used, both furnaces and chemicals can 
be prevented from menacing the main works. We are informed 
that, somewhat recently, fire occurred three times in the recovery 
room of a large gold and silver watch case factory using the chemi- 
cal process. The actual cause could not be discovered, but due 
precautions having been taken no serious damage resulted. In 
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watch case factories, as in the others named, automatic sprinklers 
are now largely introduced. 

Jewelry manufacture is so many-sided, and its processes so numer- 
Mshm We Ca " 0n,y glve a . vlew of some Portions thereof. Estab- 
lishments are not so extensive as for watches, but far more numer¬ 
ous, and the machinery employed is very similar, though not so 

silveH^aibt 6 ^ * S, m! SO m .° re g ' ,ding and silvering, and oxidizing of 
silver s added. There ,s more handwork in carving and graving, 
and a large amount of casting done of small ornamental parts The 
combinations of gold silver, brass, bronze, precious stones (and 
imitations of all these) are almost infinite in variety. The business 
has been enormously extended during the past 30 years by the great 
mcrease in imitation jewelry and modes invented for facilitating its 
manufacture. It should alsq be stated that many fine articles in 
brass are made in the best jewelry factories 
There are various kinds of furnaces for melting the precious 
metals and imitations, also for enamelling, etc.; these, with their 
flues, may become quite a menace. Some of the imitation gold 
alloys (chiefly copper, with about .5 per cent, zinc) have added to 
Vw w t0 2 per Cent - qulck lime - There is considerable use of 
I!Tu many P UrpOSeS in j e ' velry manufacture, and if it be made 


.. . ' jvwciry manuiacture, and if it be made 

"„‘ h rTr ,he . danger from il is g™‘er. White shellac and 
collodion, both very inflammable, are employed for several purposes 
Cements are largely used in jewelry making for uniting metals and 
g ass and metals and precious stones. One is formed of a parts 
litharge , white lead, , copal varnish, stirred into 3 parts boiled lin¬ 
seed oil to make a thick dough. Another has gum mastic, isinglass 
and gum ammomacum dissolved in hot alcohol. Another, cold is 
formed by beating quick lime into white of eggs, making a thick 
rrj r w,t -. Lmseed 0i1, S0 co " ducive ‘°spontaneous ignition, 
e o unite pieces of amber. In this case a hot iron is held 
close until the oiled parts become sticky, when they are pressed 

molo d a hdd ! h r tight,y un,il united - Quick ,ime is a£ 
employee!, as ,n watch factories, to prevent small steel articles from 

Ir,iH? : f T"! °! P0tassium < see note «*> for cleansing 

articles of oxidized steel. Carbon di-sulphide, which should not if 
possible, be permitted in any workshop, is used here as solvent for 
vanous purposes. Benzine is employed for cleansing purposes. We 
think this one paragraph is tolerably well filled.with fire danger 
Articles of jewelry in “oxidized iron " are now much in vogue 
comprising vases plaques, clasps, bracelets, chains, handles and 

H u S T are madC by ™ g ° r engraving 
soft; ron and a terwards hardening it, by heating red hot and plung- 
mg it in oil or beeswax. Other pieces are carved, graved or filed 
while red hot, and steeled after the proper form is given. Many are 
made by passing soft iron, while red hot, between small steel rollers 
wherein patterns are cut in intaglio. The oxidized appearance 
being given by chemical solutions, the articles are polished by use 
of tm or wooden wheels, emery and other powders on soft buffer 
called intag^ations. 110 " 5 * * b ™ fc « for wha, maybe 

“Filled jewelry "-which includes using backs of imitation gold 
is one of the recent methods for counterfeits of the best designs 
Some objects are made by stamping a thin ribbon of fine gold with 
the figure and filling it with cheap alloy for weight. This requires 
heat for melting the alloy in furnaces and the risk of carrying it in 
vessels to the place of pouring—though if the work be done on a 
small scale the furnace may be replaced by a blowpipe and a lamp 
or gas jet. Innumerable articles of still cheaper jewelry are made 
by variations of this process, with gilding and silvering ,0 imitate 
tie thm pure metal above named. The more we view the manu 
facture of cheap jewelry the more certain it appears that it has 
greatly increased the former fire risk of jewelry manufacture. 

Lacquering and enameling cannot here be detailed; it is sufficient 
to say, that for the former the object must be well heated before the 
acquer ,s applied; and, firs, of all, is cleansed by boiling in a solu¬ 
tion of pearl ash and quick lime. It is then dipped for a moment 


n a mixture of sulphuric, nitric and muriatic acid, rinsed, dryed in 
arm saw dust and rubbed clean with cotton cloth. Enamelled 
ancy articles must be carefully dried and annealed in small ovens 
then elaborately polished. This work includes the inlaying of gold 
with enamel, one of the most expensive forms of jewelry. In both 
vi e n.r C T S TV 631 " used > supplemented by the blowpipe 
of gas - alcoho1 ° r petroleum. Throughout jewelry manu. 
purposes 6 P ' Pe “ ' argeIy em P ,oyed {or soldering and other 

theVewhh Ca of in n?r d 7 rk :; t0rt0iSe She "’ SUCh as the ad °'"™nt 
therewith of plates of gold, caskets, cabinets of costly woods etc 

combined 0 'M ng T j f. jewelry (such as Whi *y), and jet and gold 
Wen fo h ,” S ‘ S by ha " d ' VOrk and very ^pensive. 

^cell’u o d1h aP H r a " “■ j6t iS reP,aCed by hard Vulcanite rubber 
or celluloid, the danger ,s much increased, because of the nature of 
the solvents needed to form the plastic mass, the heat of drying 
finishing and polishing. Besides, there will in such case be the 
jeopardy from inflammable rubber and solvents in stock 
J:: r rr f 8ilding , and Silvering in j ewelry "-""facture is 
much h i T ,S , P . erformed m ,he electro-galvanic bath, but 
much by l.qu.d solutions and powders, supplemented by much 
polishing and burnishing. For cleansing the articles previous to 

are emnlov H V il" T'*" 8 ° f fi " er me,al> diluted acid elutions 
are employed; and the charcoal fire and use of hot irons are com 

iewel v r wit d h ,n,! al f d "‘'T" 8 Cer ‘ ain ar,icles - The burnishing of 
jewelry, with use of much oil, resembles that for clock and watch 
wheels and movements, and in quantity probably exceeds the latter 
; nachi r ry has grea,ly cheapened the production 
of all kinds of jewelry; the stimulus ,0 this came from the demand 

nowt'Zde'Th ^ bee " asser ,ed that “gold" chains can 
now be made at about one eighth the former cost. The principal 
saving ,s using intaglio cut rollers, instead of carving b^ hand 
forming long pieces from the hot metal, cutting these 
lengths by machinery and soldering into links by use of the bloV 
P'pe. 1 here are also machines to aid in making rapidly the cable 
style of gold and imitation gold chains. In manipulating the links 
and also in setting stones in finger rings, etc., the object is often 

5 uark°s n ar P,eCe , f arC ° alWhen aPplied t0 ,he blow P'P<= flame, 
aparks are constantly emitted. 

In some instances, danger in clock and jewelry factories is dimin- 
.shed by purchase of various portions of the work, chiefly in the 
brass department, and of cast ornaments. On the other hand, there 
are minor dangers in each not here detailed. There is always much 
fine raw cotton and the thinnest tissue paper used in the packing 
and transportation of jewelry and watches. 8 

ant!” .T tW ° dist ' nCt branches - 'he making of pure silver 
articles and the imitations thereof. The greater demand for the 
alter, on account of lower price, has caused many factories to com¬ 
bine the two industries. In its dangers, pure silverware making 
comprises melting furnaces of moderate size, modes of casting 
numerous objects, medium forges and arrangements for polishing 
and burmsh.ng-all resemble those forementioned. There is much 
use of the hammer in shaping placques and vessels, besides carving 
and graving; the blowpipe, with its open flame, is not so much 
emp | oy ed here as in clock, watch and jewelry factories. 

While factories manufacturing their own objects for imitation- 
sdver have jeopardy much resembling tha, of pure silver working, 
the establishments are larger, while there are to be added the gat 
vanoplastic arrangements. For some plated articles the old mode 
s still used of applying silver leaf upon baser metals in one to three 
layers, with heat, pressure, polishing and burnishing. Galvano- 
plastic modes are, however, most employed, comprehending the 
moderate jeopardy of dynamos and electric wires. For certain 
very cheap articles, silvering powders alone are used, being applied 
with raw cotton or linen cloth. * “ 

The manufacture of Britania ware is generally a separate industry 
with dangers much resembling those for working pure silver, but 
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lomewhat increased because of ihe mixture of the metals. The 
isual description is composed of too parts block tin, 8 
» bismuth and a copper. This, and “ white metal, are the ones 
St used by silver platers. If the melting and mixing of the four 
metals named be added to silver plating works the danger will be 
(much increased. Objects in both pure and imitation S'Wer.thoug 
[Tar less numerous than those of jewelry, have, through demandfor 
' e ornamentation, increased very largely during the past thirty 
, There is now much combination of glass with silver and 
{silvered vessels, but such addition is not any material enhancement 
[of lisk. Taken together the manufacture of silverware audits 
imitation may be considered as resembling coppersm.th.ng of small 
articles with the addition of the galvanoplastic process. 

[ We have thus treated of a range of fire hazard in which the fire 

1 experience has not realized the conditions or liabilities of ignition, 

and even of combustion. As a rule, clockmakers, jewelers, etc 
keep out of the fire through causes which have been intimated. In 
thetodustries considered is the best argument to be found n favor 
Of the theory that all fires are prevenlible, or that combustion can 

be so far restricted that fire insurance will be no longer necessary 

' The Massachusetts figures cited show that at tunes the fire men 
| will be realized in performance as to jewelry establishments. When 
the risk is slight, and the number of subjects not ^^rous .t tak. s 
a good many years' experience to get the measure of probable fire 
1 cost as an assumption for future anticipation. 

Graduating the fire risks here viewed from the standpoint of 
associated fire possibilities and loss realization, they appear to 
arrange in the following order of probable fire cost per annum per 
$ioo of property value 
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,tj of an inch in diameter and >4 an inch long. At fig. * 
front view of the face plate d. In this is drilled a hole at * tc^receive 
the wire , of the holding device shown in diagram d At diagram 
" shown a top view of/, diagram A run in the direction of the 
arrow », diagram A It will be seen that / is pierced with two 

f ' . h If it is the lower pivot the spring / rests against 

theTower face of the large part of the staff against which the roller 

Sd to be SO located as to correspond to the axis of the face plate 
,/ We will suppose we wish to put a staff into t e evice as 
in fig i. We place the top pivot in the steel center c, g. ( 
be understood we had removed/, from the face^ ) J « 

the staff as directed and insert the wire , into the hole k, and push it 
n hiding/so that the bottom pivot will pass through the hole at 
a’ and let the spring / rest on the shoulder of the staff as shown in 
fie i It will be seen on inspecting diagrams a and tha / 
bent a little downwards where the hole a, a is located. Now let us 


ding galvanoplisl 


2. Pure silvern 
4. Pure and in 



Lathes and Lathe Work. 

BY THE MODEL WATCHMAKER. 


THE April number the cut illustrating the series of 
- articles was in part designed wrong. Everybody 
l knows in this day that all objects have to be reversed 
! in the wood block to print correctly. To illustrate : 
[■v ^araaii h W e were to make a cut of an American lathe on the 
block the tail stock would be to the left and the live spindle to the 
right. In the cut of April number, fig. z, an enlarged view of the 
back center was not reversed in the drawing, as it should have been 
but in the cut it shows reversed. The other cuts are all right. In 
my last communication I left the tool for restoring balance pivots 
with the back renter fitter! with a V-shaped notch ready to receive 
a pivot ■ and now we will proceed to fitting up the little face plate 
and live'center shown at fig. i, April number. We reproduce the cut 
showing the face plate d, and center for holding one end of the staff, 
but will refer the reader back to that number (April) for the manner 
of fitting up the face plate d. The device for holding the outer end 
of the balance staff is shown at / ,. In the present cut the lower 
pivot is shown as the one to be operated upon. The device for 
holding the staff consists of two pieces shown at / ,, fig. i, and dia¬ 
gram d*. The part / is a short piece of main spring screwedo 
riv ted at g to , The piece , is made of a bit of steel wire about 


consider the situation : If the spring / was perfectly flat, and vve 
pushed , in until a sensible pressure was exerted on the shoulder o 
the staff at f, diagram A it *ould have a tendency to ^row the staff 
away from ,, but if the spring / is bent downward a_ little 
manage to so manipulate the wire , and spring / that the staff « w. 
be held parallel with ,, which is supposed to be parallel with the 
of the lathe. As to getting the staff true n-opposite 
spring/can be turned to bring this right. 1 o make this pL-r we 
will consider fig. a the dotted line « represents to andI frorn^the wne 
, • this motion is secured by applying more or less stress to the spr ng 
/'as explained above ; for adjustment in the direction of the dotted 
line o we swing / to the right or left by the wire ,, turning in the face¬ 
plate At / is shown a set screw to hold , in place. The idea w,ti¬ 
the device for holding a staff is to secure it loosely in near the posi¬ 
tion we require, and still have it held so that by applying a piece of 
peg wood steadied over the tool rest the staff will come true. now 
we advance the V-shaped notch in the tail stock, as described in 
April number, we can press the pivot into the notch and burnish it 
as well as we could in a Jacot lathe. In practice it is as well to have 
the V-shaped notch a little low, so that the pivot to-be burnished 
runs free and a mere trifle (say of an inch) above the notch until 
pressed down with the pivot burnish. The lathe should only have a 
slow motion, and the motion only be given after the pivot is pres 
down into the V-shaped notch with the burnish. Ihe writer has 
down into V ‘ do is to turn the foot wheel 

found in practice that the best way to ao is . 

by hand, giving it a back and forth motion like a bow would impart. 
It used to be the practice with many watchmakers to reburnish nearly 
all the pivots with the bow lathe, and smoothe out the holes, if not 
jeweled, with a round broach. This course was founded on practi¬ 
cal experience. Steel pivots running in brass holes never wear 
bright and smooth. Neither is the hole bright and smooth on the 
inside, consequently smoothing of both pivots and holes abates fric¬ 
tion. With the lathe device just described vve can polish almost any 







pivot except such staffs as are sprung from below. There is one 
point I should have explained, and this is the manner of conveying 
the power to make the staff turn; this is done by one arm of the 
balance coming in contact with the wire e. It is well to have two or 
even more holes in the fan plate d for wires like e to go into so we 
can use a longer or shorter spring/ It is better to have two pieces 
/ e to correspond to each hole (ip) in the face plate d. In using 
a burnish pivot file most workmen are aware it should be kept 
Sharp, as it is termed, by rubbing with emery powder. The emery 
should not be too fine; about No. i or No. }i should be used on a 
lead lap or block. Rubbing a burnish file on emery cloth or paper 
will soon destroy it, as it rounds up the corners and makes the cut¬ 
ting or burnishing surfaces uneven. A lead lap for "striking" a 
burnish file on should be about 3x4 inches square and % an inch 
thick. Such a block can be cast nearly into shape and one side 
S " a ^ d , SO as to ensure a tr,u surface. It is not essential it 
should be perfectly smooth—only flat and tolerably smooth 4 
burnish file for conical pivots should be rounded on one edge so as 
to not cut a small shoulder when used on such pivots. A burnish 
file after being "struck” on the lead block should be cleansed of any 
particles of emery which may adhere ; this is best done with bread 
crumb, but the palm of the hand will answer. A good way is to oil 
the fresh sharpened burnish file a little, then clean with a clean rag 
and fine charcoal until bright Another class of pivots which we 
frequently find cut is the center arbor under the cannon pinion A 
similar device to the one just shown can be used, but it must be 
modified, as we will explain at next interview. The joining of / and 
e at * should have no screw head to catch the burnish file. 
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Nevertheless, objections have been raised also against ibis si sum 
because the side opening in the rim of the case for the passage of the 
button was thought a means of letting dust, etc., penetrate into the 
movement, and because the projecting button may, under unfavorable 
circumstances, be forced in while the watch is in the pocket. For 
these reasons, much skill and sagacity was spent on other methods of 
setting the hands in motion. One of them consists in a rather com¬ 
plicated arrangement of the bow of the case, establishing theconnec-' 
ion with the motion work when the bow is put down. The 
advantages to be expected by this contrivance are very doubtful 
since the bow may be accidentally put down in wearing the watch' 
thus bringing it to a standstill. Besides, many people have the com¬ 
mendable custom of always putting the bow down when laying the 
watch flat on the table, in order to prevent the polish or eni 
turning being scratched. This, of course, would lead to the p 


The Stem Winding Mechanism. 

[BY MORITZ CROSSMANN.] 

Continued from page ijt. 

OI HER PLAN has found much favor and may be 
said to answer the purpose very nearly. The wind¬ 
ing parts are exactly the same as described, with the 
only difference that the winding pinion is fitted 
loosely on a round axis, the inner end of which, as 
far as it projects from the winding pinion, is square. On this square 
a little steel tube with a square hole is adjusted, loose enough to move 
with ease up and down the square. The face of the winding pinion 
and the corresponding face of this tube are cut with ratchet teeth 
forming exact counterparts of each other. A spring, acting in a 
notch round the periphery of the tube, keeps the two parts continu¬ 
ally connected with each other, so that the winding pinion participates 
in the motion of the winding axis. 

& When the setting of the hands is required, a small 

HCPal button or push-piece projecting from the case near the 
/SnSK stem is pushed in, and causes the spring to slide the 

Hit 91 IB t,lbe dowllw ard on the square. The other face of the 

I ,ube has a sma| l set of contrate teeth which, by this 

movement, come into gear with the minute wheel itself 
or another small wheel connected with the same. At 
the same time the ratchet teeth of the tube are drawn 
out of action with those of the winding pinion, so that 
this latter does more closely follow the movement of 
the axis, and when the setting has been done, the but¬ 
ton released from the pressure allows the spring to 
bring the tube back to its former position ready for 
winding. 

There is a secondary advantage in this arrangement, 
inasmuch as it prevents any damage to the winding 
parts and clickwork, in case of anyone turning the winding knob the 
wrong way, because, in this case, the two ratchets produce the effect 
Of a so-called Breguet key. 



;s have been made with stem winding hunting ] 
cases, to the effect of having the push-piece protected by the front ] 
cover of the case, and projecting from the periphery of the bezel. 

I his push-piece, when pushed inward, causes a part of its spring to I 
get hold at the outer edge of the bezel, and from this moment the 
winding ceases and the motion work is, and remains, in connection with 1 
the winding axis. This hold of the spring and push-piece is released 1 
y shutting the case, and every part is in its former situation. This 
plan answers excellently for every purpose, but if the hands are set 
without shutting the case afterward, which some people do when 1 
coming home or going to bed, it will evidently stop. From the fore- ] 
going observations some conclusions for the setting hands mechanism ] 
may be arrived at, and I always thought these parts ought to be con- j 
structed in such a way that: 


. The motion work a 


‘ into eontaet with them try a nr 
accidental cause; on the contrary, they should he so arranged as to require 
a decided act of the wearer to establish their effect on the motion work. 

2. After having set the hands, the said mechanism ought logo out of 
gear with the minute wheel by its own action, and without requiring any 
care whatever of the wearer. 

These two principles are of the utmost importance for the good 
and reliable service of the watch, for a watch invariably stops if the 
stem winding mechanism comes into, or remains in, gear with the 
motion work at a wrong time; and a construction which requires a 
degree of care which not all wearers bestow on their watches, must 
be called defective so long as other constructions may be attained 
without this weak point. That kind of stem winding mechanism 
with which the hands are set by laying down the bow of the case, 
implies a neglect of both of the above principles. Those mechanisms’ 
which require the knob being pulled out, and those in which the 
push-piece keeps hold till the case is closed, are against the second 
of those principles. 

There is an arrangement which is entirely free from the above- 
mentioned objections, and applicable to open-faced and hunting 
cases, in which the push-piece projects from under the bezel and is 
flat with the outside of the case. Its thickness of about one milli- 
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meter or a trifle more, allows of its being pushed in with the nail 
without difficulty. The rim of the bezel in the open-face case » 
that of the front cover of a hunting case, must be filed through so 
that the end of the push-piece just fits into it. It is evident 1 
there is no opening for the entrance of dust, that no pressure from 
outside can move the push-piece, and the former free position of the 
setthfg hands mechanism is instantly re-established by the action o 
the push-piece spring, as soon as the setting has been done. The 
only inconvenience resulting from this arrangement is that an open- 
face watch of this kind requires the glass bezel to be opened for 
setting the hands, which is not necessary with the projecting push- 
piece. But with a well-regulated watch the setting hands is a rare 
occurrence, and even a little inconvenience in these cases is ot no 
great consequence. . . 

The other principal group of stem winding mechanisms those with 
the rocking platform, will always requite some study. They offer 
some very important advantages, especially for fuzee watches where 
the fuzee arbor, not being stationary like the barrel arbor of a going 
barrel watch, requires an absolute independence of the rest ot the 
stem winding mechanism at any time, except in tfiemomentofwmd- 
ine Therefore, the wheels on the rocking bar or platform in a fuzee 
movement must be kept by a spring in a neutral position, touching 
neither fuzee wheel nor motion wheel. 

Most of the keyless mechanisms have three wheels on the rocking 
bar, the middle one being the bevel wheel into which the winding 
pinion gears. This latter requires no prolongation of its axis into 


safe depth. After setting the hands the bar is brought back to its 

attempted to wind the wrong way, the clickwork prevents the barrel 
wheel from following the motion in this direction and the rounded 
parts of. the teeth of the rocking wheel slide over those of the barrel 
wheel so that no harm can be done to any part of the mechanism. 

In fuzee movements, as already explained, this meclmmsm requires 
another arrangement, inasmuch as the wheels of the rocking bar must 
he ken in a middle position between the winding and setting actions, 
whichis produced by a properly applied spring Forbnngingthe 
rocking bar to act on the fuzee wheel no push-piece is required. 
Here we see one of the surprising effects of friction, which is a con¬ 
stant and obstinate adversary of the watchmaker. The fnct'on of 
the small intermediate wheel on its stud on the bar causes Bus latter 
to move round the center of the bevel wheel by the reaction of the 
gear as soon as the winding pinion is turned in the right direction 
!f this friction by itself is not sufficient to throw the whee gear 
with the fuzee wheel with the necessary security, a s'na ' sti^mng 
soring must be applied underneath the intermediate wheel, in a recess 
at the lower side of it. For setting hands the usual push-piece must 
be resorted to When turning the knob the wrong way, the fuzee 
watch having no Breguet action, the wheels on the rocking bar only 

move freely and without any effect whatever - 

An English watchmaker, Mr. Kullberg, has devised a first-rate 
mechanism This mechanism has but two wheels, and the motion 
oTthe bar is derived from very subtle effects of frictional reaction of 
the gearing wheels. The only drawback to it is the necessity fo 
straight toothed pinion and contrate wheel since the bar does 
oscillate round the center of the contrate wheel. 

(To he Continued .) 
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the movement, and in many watches it depends only on the bearing 
of its arbor in the pendant of the case for its support. 1 h.s, how¬ 
ever -is objectionable, and the considerable amount of side pressure 
which always results from an angular transmission, strongly indicates 
the necesssity of giving the inner end of the pinion a ^Ppor on he 
edge of the pillar plate, which is so easy to obtain. A pinion * U P 
ported in this way allows also of inspecting the bevel gear without 
having the movement in the case-a convenience of some value The 
rocking bar is fastened in such a way that the center of its oscillatory 
movement is the center of the bevel wheel, so that thettwo wheels 
eearinu into it at both sides remain in regular action with it 
ever position the bar may be. One of these wheels is continually r m 
gear with the barrel wheel on the square of the barrel arbor, to which 
ft communicates the winding action. The other wheel stands suffi¬ 
ciently apart from the teeth of the minute wheel of the motion work, 
U S ft does not touch the teeth of it when the wheel at the other 
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Free Hand and Mechanical Drawing. 

BY EXPERT. 

, have been devoting our attention lately exclu¬ 
sively to mechanical drawing, but now, at the 
approach of Spring, in accordance with the spirit of 
these articles, we will devote some space to sketching 

r - from nature. The writer mentioned some time since 

the convenience of a pen for making sketches But now we propose 
to entertain broader views and give the reader his choice out of 
several methods, leaving him to select such as he thinks h1 likes1 or 
feels as if he could manage to the best advantage. A pen or pencil 
have the advantage of convenience, but they lack (especially the pen) 
breadth of effect. For sketching from nature we need mater,ak and 
methods which will give broad effects rapidly. With a pen *•• • 
not possible; a lead pencil is much better in this direc ,on than the 
pen, for with a stamp and fine black lead (scrapings from penc 
kad jwecan putin masses of trees and floating clouds with great 
facility leaving details to be worked out with the pencil pointed to 
suit the work, and by means of pencils of different degrees of hardness 
beautiful effects can be secured. There are two drawbacks to penc, 
drawing; the first is the leaden look; second they rub and smear 
easily. Charcoal is a pleasant method. But the perfection of sketch¬ 
ing material is oil colors. These methods will be considered in their 
order, but we will first describe a cheap and convenient outfit for a 
sketcher, no matter what method he uses in drawing. irs 
will need a comfortable seat, then protection from the sun in the shape 
of an umbrella. All these appliances can be bought, but the y cos 

. . , _ manv of mV readers would care 

about investingToTa mere recreation. The first article cited abov^ 
a seat is of greater importance than any person who has not devoted 
some ’time to sketching would believe. A •hree-leggedstoo which 
closes together and forms a large cane, ,s a very desirable seat except 














for one drawback, and this is, it is very uncomfortable to sit upon a 

t e rr°VK nng : The reaS ° n0f ,hisis thesea ‘ - formed of’ 
stnps of webbing joined at the ends, forming a triangular seat This 

^ b y makin g “board seat which can 

^ned soon th t0 r Ur Ske ‘ Ching h 0 *- And * will be 

explained soon the necessity for a lightbox to hold sketches and 

™ * ‘ fthe sketcher cares to make anything which will really be 
If th ° ,m l P iece of llght board * 9X12 inches, forms the seat 
If ‘he person who ,s to use it is rather light the board need not be 
more than # of an inch thick, but % will hold almost any person 
At A, fig. i, .s shown such a cane sea. closed, a being a head wh.ch 
slips on the three parts, holding them together when in use as a cane 

fnd th gram ,f tH f n n<? ' S ° Pened ° Ut and tUmed bottom side t>P 
and the sea, board D is in position. In such a cane at * is an offset 

eat shown 6 TT e ‘ riangUlar webbin 8 seat, but with the board 
bes made f f’" ^ °" a lo °P at *' This loop is 

best made of strong harness leather, but one made of No. 18 soft 

S r butTi T d °„ h SUCh aCane iSb6St b ° Ught0f some material 
deakr, but the seat will have to be added by the purchaser. Two 
shallow holes shown at h h, diagram D, serve to hold the tops of the 

m?r , ’| d ' agram i, ' A Japanned tin ho* for bolding sketches and 
materia! is another essential. Such a box should be about ,ox, 4 by 
3 inches deep, and is designed for oil colors. Fig. x shows such a 
CO or box, with the seat ^strapped to i, for convenience Tcanl* 
The pa^Mhe^neshow^t ,/is intended to be directly in from 


being square we can clamp the piece Aon the umbrella staff on any 
of the four sides at any angle we desire. We have now a very comfort 

tauh" ™»d" d ° " "" d) < * >» P.»”^u 

ZL2 ,r.l .V «■* i-iwi •« 

zr. t ■ ,in 6o> - ■"*«'- 

a pen only a book or portfolio will answer every purpose; but even 
with a lead pencil the sketch should be preserved from rubbing in 
contact with any surface. The japanned tin box spoken of hfs a 
compartment to receive sketches and hold them apart so that by no 
posstbihty they can rub together. For convenience of carrying the 
umbrella and cane * and seat board D can be strapped together a! 
shown in fig. 3. There are many little minor points in a sketching 
outfit we will speak of as the necessity for their use occur ‘ We win 

” d “°' »■» «*■ v 



?f. t0 su PP° rt tbe sketch - as will he further explained. Such 
will h,v ‘ T* a ?“ l W “ h ‘ he w^bing seat, but the board D 
wdl have to be made. A cheaper sketching stool opening with 4 
egs, a regular camp stool, in fact, can be got for about 75 cents but 
ey are neither as comfortable to sit upon or as convenient to carl; 
as fig. An umbrella for protection from the sun when sketching 
sun ubso'ute necessity; these, again, are expensive, costing from 5 
to 7 dollars. But one can be made from a common dollar umbrella 
a ‘ a ’ ,gbt °° St ° t,meand mone y- Take a common umbrella and 
ut off the handle as shown at i, fig. 4, and then procure a piece of 

bore a?? fo. '"'II ? Ck by wide and 5 inch es long, and 
ore a hole into one end for inserting the sawed-off end (/) of the 

securel 3 Th Sh °r *" diagram E * This P iece abould be 
J' glUCd °" t0 ,he staff a "d will serve as a handle when 
rounded on the edges a little. He must have acane, H, for driving 
into the ground as shown at diagram E**. The cane H can be 
made of any hard, strong wood, like hickory, and the point » shod 
is all iw • An a? na !, y C3ne ferU ' e ’ ' f 3 taper s,eeI P° int ' s “dded, 

S v “ h t r "“ ded -. Ihc block 1 is Precisely like A, diagram A*, 
except it should be thicker to correspond to the cane H, which should 
hi HI! l °L qU “t 1 mCh a ‘ ‘ he t0p; conse ‘l uen tly the piece /should 
onit T '^'" ch es square and 5 long. The cane should extend 
quite through /, leaving a part of H at * to receive a band of iron or 

Pieces?S f * T? driVe " SCCUrel y in the 8™- d - The 

pieces A and / are clamped by a common iron clamp, shown at dia¬ 
gram Z , in almost any position one can imagine. The piece / 


'THE observance of Saturday afternoon as a holiday, in accord- 
ance with the new law, has become ver- general during the 
past month. It is estimated by those who were active in securing 
the passage of the law, that a. leas, 2 oo,ooo persons have enjoyed thf 
Ih l t0 ' hem each Saturday thus far, and the prob- 

ability is that the number will increase as hot weather sets in The 
geneml observance of the law has no, brought about any of those 
business complications that were predicted, everybody having been 
abundantly forewarned and having made their preparations 
accordingly. We have heard of one or two instances where business 
men failed to appreciate the necessity of having their bank accounts 
made up before twelve o’clock, and so experienced a little difficulty 
m arranging for their payrolls, but one experience of this kind prob¬ 
ably taught them such a lesson that will induce them to observe the 
bank regulations more promptly in future. The banks have shown 
every desire to accommodate the public, and while they close osten- 
sibl y at twelve o’clock, they have kept one or two persons on duty to 
attend to belated customers up to three o’clock. These employees 
were, of course, deprived of their holiday, which need not be the 
case if the patrons of the banks will recognize the fact that twelve 
o clock on Saturday is the same as three o’clock on other days. The 
effect of the half-holiday on business is not perceptible to any extent 
at least, m the jewelry trade. The custom of closing Saturday after¬ 
noons in the summer has been followed voluntarily for so many 
seasons by the trade, that the formulation of the idea into a law made 
no perceptible difference. But there has been some disappointment 
among those who had thought to make purchases in other lines after 
their own places had been closed, for they found that the law was 
being generally observed. Some persons who were going to the 
country ,0 spend Sunday, desiring ,0 make some necessary purchases 
before going of articles to take with them, have been disappointed to 
find that the places they desired to patronize had closed as promptly 
as they themselves had. How many fishing excursions have thus 
been interfered with we cannot pretend to say, but, as fishing is a 
popular pastime, it is probable that many have found themselves 
, the ne , cesaa 7 “ ,ackle ” "hen Sunday came. I, might seem 
that the loss of a half a day each week would make considerable dif¬ 
ference in the sales, but the universal testimony is to the effect that 
quite as much business is done in five and a half days as was formerly 
done in six, and the weary salesmen, accountants, etc., gain a much 
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needed rest, returning Monday morning refreshed and better able t< 
prosecute their business for the week. 


n-HE domination of the Knights of Labor over the workingmen of 
1 the country bids fair to come to an end before a great while. 

A consummation so devoutly to be wished is not to be expected o 
be reached in a day or a month, but as the knowledge is forced .n 
upon the workingmen that this organization bnngs them nothing but 
evil and is constantly undermining the respect, confidence and sym¬ 
pathy that employers have heretofore entertained for those in their ■ 
employ, they cannot fail to abandon it. Accounts come rom all 
parts of the country showing a rapidly increasing friction between 
the Knights of Labor, as a national organization, and local trade 
unions which have been induced to become branches of the Knights. 
Trouble of this kind has been inevitable from the start. Mr. Pow- 
derlv’s great scheme for organizing all labor into a solid mass, to be 
used to raise the wages of all workmen, was bound from the beginning 
to result in nothing but disappointment and wrangling. For it to 
succeed required a willingness upon the part of laborers of all kinds 
to go on strike whenever fellow laborers of any kind desired to have 
their wages raised. If all such strikes were to be generally sustained 
by labor and were to be successful, the only result would be to raise 

all prices, thus making the laborer's expenses correspondingly greater. 

The workingmen are beginning to see some of the ignorance upon 
which the scheme is built, but not all of it. They realize pretty fully 
the folly of a silversmith going on strike because a coal heaver desires 
to have his wages raised, or of a lot of cotton mill hands striking 
because the shoemakers are dissatisfied with their rates of compensa¬ 
tion They also see that the attempt to enforce a uniform scale of 
wages is to make mediocrity the basis of such wages, and to deny to 
the superior workman the compensation to which his skill and intel¬ 
ligence entitle him. All individuality in workmanship is destroyed 
by the Knights of Labor plan, and the poorest workman ranks as 
high as the best, and the cheap hod carrier is placed on an equality 
with the skilled carpenter or mason. Every phase of the labor 
problem advocated by the Knights is based on fundamental error, 
resulting from a futile attempt to enforce their motto that one man 
is as good as another,” and “an injury to one is the concern of all 
Had all men been created equally intelligent and skillful there would 
have been some sense in this idea, but so long as inequalities in these 
respects exists, there is inequality in the wage earning capacity of 
individuals which all must recognize. 


made by the authorities to collect the tax. Their opportunity came 
recently in the arrest of Mr. W. G. Ascher, representing a New 
Orleans house, who was arrested at Houston for selling goods without 
a license, and who was committed to jail on his refusal to pay a fine. 

A lawyer was at once engaged to defend him, and his release was 
secured on a writ of habeas corpus. The case will be taken to the 
State Court of Appeals as soon as possible. There is hope that this 
court will recognize the decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court and hold the law to be unconstitutional, but should it decide 
the other wly, the case of Ascher will be taken to the higher court as 
soon as it can be reached. “One by one the roses fade, and one 
■ by one the States are being “knocked out ” on their unjust and dis¬ 
criminating license laws. It takes time to go the rounds, but the 
result is sure defeat to the States when the United States Supreme 
Court takes up the cases. We have suggested that some victim of 
the tax laws should bring suit against those who take him into cus- 
tody for damages for false arrest and imprisonment; the case of 
Ascher would seem to be a good one to prosecute in this manner. If 
respectable citizens can be arrested and thrown into jail for simply 
prosecuting a legitimate business that the highest judicial tribunal m 
the land has declared to be lawful and right, the fact should be made 
known. We confidently believe that Ascher could recover damages 
if he would bring suit and prosecute it to the end. Judgment in h.s 
favor would do more to secure commercial travelers against similar, 
outrages elsewhere than almost anything else that could be done. 


S OME wonderful accounts have been printed recently regarding 
the “city sceptre” owned by the city of London. It has been 
described as the “ pearl sceptre,” as “ a magnificent work of art, "and 
in other equally extravagant terms. A correspondent of the Man¬ 
chester Guardian says that it is nothing of the sort. Its highest 
value is its extreme antiquity. The gold of which it is composed is 
supposed to be of a date before the Conquest, while its gems are 
almost barbaric in the rudeness of their shape and setting. I he two 
most ancient properties of the London Corporation are this “ sceptre 
and the charter of William the Conqueror, which gave to the city 
freedom from the law of primogeniture. The “sceptre " is a crude, 
clumsy affair, and is preserved for its ugliness and antiquity. 


T HE validity of the Texas law taxing commercial travelers is 
about to be tested in the courts. A number of travelers, rep¬ 
resenting various Southern and Western houses recently raised a 
fund of $500 for the purpose of making a test case of the first attempt 


CROM the report of the Secretary of the Treasury regarding the 
F imports and exports of the country for the quarter ending April 
zo we notice that the importations of “ jewelry and manufactures of 
gold and silver" for the previous ten months, aggregated in value 
| 72 , 439 , or nearly $.50,000 less than during the corresponding 
period of the previous year. The importation of “precious stones 
and imitations thereof,” for the same ten months aggregated in value 
$8,487,488, as against $6,429,541 for the corresponding period of the 
previous year. While our consumption of precious stones is rapidly 
increasing, our manufacturers are demonstratiug their ability to supply 
the demand for gold and silver manufactured goods. It will not be 
many years before we shall discover precious stones in this country 
in such abundance that we shall be able to supply the demand of the 
world. During {he ten months included in the Treasurer’s review, 
the value of the jewelry exported was $319,023, or $100,000 less than 
in the first ten months of the previous year. Where these exports 
went to is not stated in this report. It indicates, however, that there 
are markets in other lands where our products are appreciated, and 
that might be cultivated more extensively. 


B EFORE the passage of the Inter-State Commerce law, railroads 
were in the habit of selling passage tickets to commercial trav¬ 
elers at reduced rates. Since that law went into effect and a 
commission was appointed to enforce it, the roads have been obliged 
to charge commercial travelers full rates, because of that section of 
the law that prevents them from making any discrimination. 1 he 
Chicago and Grand Trunk Railroad thought it saw a loophole in the 
law whereby it might continue the old practice of selling at reduced 
rates and it did so. Complaint was made to the commission and 
the managers of the railroad were called upon to explain ‘heir action. 
In their answer the managers admitted the sale as charged, but hold 
that the tickets issued to commercial travelers at reduced rates is in 
the form of a special contract. By this form the road is released 
from a portion ol the liability it assumes in transporting other pas- 
sengers, and the managers claim that this limitation constitutes a suffi- 









c.ent reason for domination in favor of commercial travelers 
They also clatmed that these travelers constitute a distinct class of 
he railroad traveling public, generally riding short distances at a 
■me, and visiting a number of places on business on the line of the 
road, often going from one station to another on freight trains, and 

I wfs T 5 T mUCh m0re than othe ' c,ass of persons. 
It was also claimed that they create a very large freight traffic over 
the roads by the sales they make at places along the line. In .view of 
hese cons.derat.ons, it was contended that the provisions of the 
Inter-State Commerce law do not apply to mileage tickets sold to 
commercial travelers. The decision of the commission on the points 
raised has not yet been made public, but it is regarded as doubtful 
wo,.M h ,e Va * s,tuatIon as Presented by the road. The railroads 
would be glad to restore the reduced rates if they could do so with¬ 
out expos,ng themselves to the infliction of penalties, but unless the 
law is construed as suggested they will not dare do so. The Grand 
Trunk Road should be favorably remembered for having brought up 
the question. 6 F 
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lots at a fearful rate, filling up the valleys for miles around. The 
heat is so intense that explorers have been unable to approach nearer 

That nart ^ Sight * SaM *° be "“gnMcent. 

rhat part of the original story that said that the earthquakes had laid 

water^t'rn exceedingly rich gold mines and opened upstreams of 
water at convenient places for working the mines, has not as yet been 
confined. , t wil, require some Yankee real Estate s^ecuHr" 

boom "„r, e £c n tio: p,he ne ' vmi “ ina « - ‘W 


T HB ne ' vs l ,a pcrs of the West and Northwest announce that the 
1 transportation lines in those sections are crowded with freight 
coming into the hands of the retailers and manufacturers located 
there, and speak especially of the heavy freights going by the water 
routes, more steamboats being employed than ever before While 
jewelers do not find much occasion for employing the freight lines, 
their goods being usually sent by express, nevertheless they cannot 
but rejoice at the many signs of prosperity that greet them on all 
sides. Wherever there is general business activity, there the mission¬ 
aries of the jewelry trade “get in their fine work," and are pretty apt 
to secure their fair share of business. Reports from all sections are 
most promising for a lively trade this fall, and, barring something 
unexpected, there will be an active season in the jewelry trade. 


'T'HERE has been some attempt to create a yellow fever scare in 
1 the South, and the daily papers have had considerable to sav 
on the subject. There have been some cases at Key West, and the 
croakers are predicting that it will reach into Florida, and thence 
possibly extend to other sections of the country. The authorities of 
Jacksonville, Florida, gave color to the grounds of apprehension by 
declaring quarantine against Tampa, which, the authorities of the 
atter place declare, is wholly unwarranted and instigated by jealousy. 
It has been demonstrated that yellow fever can be confined when it 
makes its appearance, by the adoption of proper sanitary precautions- 
it does not travel in the air, but breeds in foul localities to which it 
may be confined; by the removal of the breeding-places its appear¬ 
ance can be prevented. It has been so controlled in New York and 
other Northern cities, and there is no cause for anticipating that it 
will make any serious progress should a few cases be inadvertently 
imported. As a matter of fact, there is probably scarcely a month 
in the year that one or more cases of yellow fever do not arrive here 
from some infected port, but they are at once taken care of by the 
health authorities and the public never hears of them. I„ the South 
where ‘Yellow Jack ” is an almost yearly visitor, they have learned 
pretty well how to deal with him, and there is not much occasion for 
any one getting frightened about it. Efficient sanitary regulations 
and stringent quarantine are measures that can be relied upon to 
prevent the spread of yellow fever. 


W ’ P ^ ESUME ,herc are a good many jewelers, manufacturers 

* and others, who obtain a supply of water, either for their fac- 

h"“ ° r ,r gS ’ ty " ,eanS ° f driven wells - In the West especially 
these wells constitute the main reliance for water These wells were 
conceived during the war by Colonel Green, of New Jersey, to supply 
is regiment with water. He subsequently took out a patent, but this 
has generally been disregarded. Pump makers and well diggers 
throughout the country have put down driven wells without number 
without recognizing the patent in any way. A number of years ago 
Colonel Green sold the greater portion of his rights to Andrews & 
Brother, of this city, but when they attempted to collect the royalties 
due them, they found themselves at once engaged in protracted liti¬ 
gation, for ,n several States the users of the wellscombined tocontest 
the patent. In a.most every instance the United States Courts gave 
judgments sustaining the patent, but stiU the litigation was kept up 
Early in June the United States Supreme Court rendered a decision 
in one of these cases that came before it, and upon every point the 
validity of the patent was sustained. For fourteen years this litiga¬ 
tion has been in progress, and the owners of the patent have expended 
over $300,000 in maintaining their rights. They are now in a posi¬ 
tion to collect royalties from every person in the country who uses a 
driven well and they are nowarranging to prosecute their claims 
systematically. When they first demanded royalties, years ago they 
asked only for $ S a well from such as would pay at once withou’t liti 
gat.on. The number who did so was small, as the lawyers led them 
to believe that if they would fight they would not have to pay any 
thing. Now, however, they will have to pay an increased royalty in 
addition to all they have paid their lawyers. One combination in 
this city expended over ten thousand dollars in contesting a case 
and were defeated by a decision rendered by Judge Benedict, now of 
the United States Supreme Court. That case took four years to try 
and the printed evidence makes a book larger than a big dictionary 
If any jewelers own driven wells, we advise them to settle when they 
are called upon on the best terms they can make. 


P SEEMS that the story about the recent earthquakes having 
A opened up an active and very much alive volcano in Sonoma was 
true, and that a very large one is now in active operation. Accord- 
mg to recent reports, it is throwing out lava, large lakes and corner 


'T'HERE seems to be a good prospect now that the Jewelers' 
1 Exchange will be established on a sound and permanent basis 
and that it will be in full working order as soon as the rooms in the 
Astor House, now being fitted up, are ready for occupancy. A large 
number of manufacturers have signified their desire to become mem¬ 
bers on the basis proposed, and the number thus enrolled is sufficient 
to guarantee the payment of the necessary expenses. It is proposed 
to make the Exchange headquarters where jobbers from all sections 
and manufacturers can meet on neutral ground and transact their 
business. Every convenience will be provided for the accommoda¬ 
tion of members and visitors, and special attention will be given to 
supplying the wants of jobbers from out of town who are here either 
for business or pleasure. A suite of rooms is now being fitted up in 
that portion of the Astor House that has heretofore been occupied 
as offices, and these will include a public parlor, reading room, and 
conveniences for manufacturers to display their samples priv’ateiy 
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to their customers. Such accommodations have long been needed 
in the city, and, if rightly managed, the Exchange can be made 
exceedingly useful. If it is not properly managed it will be the 
fault of the members themselves. 


W E HAVE frequently advised our readers to keep a close watch 
of their insurance policies in order to make sure that they are 
insured in safe and solvent companies, those that are in the habit of 
paying losses without litigation. The necessity for such scrutiny was 
never greater than at the present time, for the fire losses this year 
have been so numerous and so heavy that there are many rumors 
afloat prejudicial to a number of companies. The losses for the first 
five months of the present year have been over ten millions of dollars 
more than they were during the corresponding five months of last 
year, and should they continue in the same proportion during the 
year, it will be the most disastrous year ever known, barring the Chi¬ 
cago and Boston conflagrations. Report says that several companies 
are seeking to re-insure their risks preparatory to retiring from busi¬ 
ness, and it will be fortunate for the community if they succeed in 
doing this without involving policy holders in loss. It is a wise pro¬ 
vision that requires the companies to put aside fifty per cent, of their 
premiums as a re-insurance fund, as it substantially protects all inter¬ 
ested from loss, saving and excepting the stockholders. Still, when 
a company gets weak, or its losses come in too thickly, they frequently 
make contention over losses that is very annoying and costly to the 
person who holds their policies and depends upon them to restore 
property destroyed. It is a good thing at all times to keep a close 
watch of your insurances, and such vigilance at the present time 
cannot be neglected without danger. Overhaul your policies and 
ascertain for yourself that your broker has placed your risk in trust¬ 
worthy companies. 


*A Complete History of Watch and Clock 
Making in America. 

[By Chas. S. Crossman.] 

Continual from page 162. 

Number Thirteen. 

THE HAMPDEN WATCH COMPANY OP SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

■ HE New York Watch Co., however, preceded this 
Company, and it is of this that we will speak first, 

that the following of the history of this Company 
through all the changing necessities of their career 
from the first “ three-wheeled ” Mozart watch, which was a total 
failure to the successful era of the present administration has been 
no small amount of labor, but the writer feels amply repaid by the 
complete although necessary brief history which he is able to place 
before his readers. 

It was in Providence, Rhode Island, in 1864, that Mr. Don J. 
Mozart first appeared in the role of a watch manufacturer in con¬ 
nection with the New York Watch Company. 

Before going on with a history of this Company, a short biograph¬ 
ical sketch of Mr. Mozart may be of interest to some. He first saw 
the light in the sunny clime of Italy, in the year 1820, and during 
his third year his parents removed to America and settled in Boston. 
His father was a watchmaker and established himself in that city, 
which fact is all that is known of him. Don, at the age of nine, 
while playing on the wharf, was enticed on board a vessel, which 




sailed away, and the boy was forcibly detained thereon during a 
three years’ cruise. He was unable, however, to get back to America 
for seven years, visiting, meanwhile, many countries. Upon his 
return he could find no trace of his family, although he made re¬ 
peated efforts to discover them, even going to Italy once to see those 
bearing the same name. 

During his wanderings, Mr. Mozart had employed his time at 
various mechanical occupations, displaying a wonderful genius in 
comprehending and inventing machines of various kinds. He took 
up the watchmaker’s trade and soon began traveling about as an 
expert in that line for some time. In 1854 he married and went into 
business at Xenia, Ohio, but spent most of his time in making 
mechanical devices for watches. At this time we find him of a san¬ 
guine and excitable temperament, with a restless desire for invention 
in the horologiccl line. He remained in Xenia until 1863, when he 
moved to Bristol, Conn., intending to manufacture the year clock 
there which he had invented. This pr >ved a failure, but it was pro¬ 
bably here that he got the idea of the three-wheeled watch of which 
we are to speak. This is a supposition on our part, but think it cor¬ 
rect, as the wheels and pinions bear about the relation to each other 
in the watch movement as they did in the year clock, viz., the wheels 
had a large number of teeth and the pinions a small number. After 
Mr. Mozart had gotten his model (of which we will speak later), 
perfected, he began to look about for capitalists to form a company 
and make the watch. 

He was assisted by Mr. Geo. Sam. Rice, of New York, who 
was the first convert to his scheme of making a three-wheeled watch 
that should be preferable to all others. As a result of their efforts, 
the New York Watch Company was organized in 1864, and was 
composed of the following named gentlemen : Messrs. E. E. Hay¬ 
ward, Geo. Sam. Rice, J. A. Briggs, Henry L. Fuller, L. T. Best, J. 
A. Simmons, John T. Mauran and Joseph Anning. Most of the 
above named gentlemen were connected with the jewelry trade in 
New York City, Messrs. Hayward and Briggs being one of the lead¬ 
ing houses engaged in the manufacture of rolled plate goods. 

The capital of the Company was placed at $100,000, and their 
office located at 180 Broadway. 

Mr. Geo. Sam. Rice was elected president, and Mr. J. A. Briggs 
secretary and treasurer. Mr. Mozart was made superintendent. He 
was a man of rare mechanical genius but, as subsequent events 
proved, lacked somewhat in the matter of good judgment. The 
factory was located in Providence, R. I., for two reasons ; one was, 
it seemed the most available place for obtaining machinists and work¬ 
men to carry on the business, and the other was, some of the gentlemen 
comprising the Company had other manufacturing interests- there. 
Two rooms were engaged in Broad street near Weybosset, and Mr. 
Mozart commenced making machinery and tools for the Company 
in the fall of 1864. As to machinery, he thought watches could be 
made without a great outlay for fine machinery, and commenced by 
taking Swiss lathes and having them altered more or less to suit his 
ideas. He kept, his machinists busy at this until he had enough 
lathes and other tools ready to commence parts of watches, which 
was now started with vigor. At this time some twenty operatives 
were in the employ of the Company. Parts of a large number of 
watches had been made, but it began to dawn upon the minds of the 
stockholders that the venture would not be a success, as when it 
came to making and setting the escapement many unlooked-for 
difficulties arose. 

Before speaking of them, the reader will want to know something 
of the watch in detail. We have already alluded to it as a “ three¬ 
wheeled ” watch. This result was of course arrived at as usual by 
using wheels of a high number, of teeth and pinions of a low num¬ 
ber, the barrel was of the usual construction found in American 
watches. The idea of a “three-wheeled ” movement was undoubt¬ 
edly new to Mr. Mozart, as he claimed it was, but watches of their 
construction were made many decades ago. The writer calls to 
mind one of English make that he has the care of, that was made, 
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watches^ T ° f The was done by Mr. George Pollard, and the dials mad] 

watches. We certainly wish to give credit when it is due ; but so at first by Mr. Chas. Ayer, who was soon succeeded, however by Messrs 

Tr ter ""'t'lT j th . n *-* rhecl * d ” watch > that th <-' Carpenter and Hall, who had previously been at Marion, New Jersey,' 

writer wished to set all his readers right on this point. The size together. Mr. Chas. P. Crafts was the first foreman of the machine 

approx'tnated eighteen and may be called either full or three-quarter shop. Two grades of .8-size Opiate movements, engraved “Spring, 

plate. The balance run between the pillar plate and balance bridge field," were commenced. They were to sell at $60 and resnecl 

that was screwed on the top plate as usual. The bridge partially ively. But before many were completed a fire occurred, which 
covered the opening in the plate, wh.ch was round and just large pletely destroyed the factory building, although most of the machin- 
enough for the balance to oscillate ,n. The balances were com- ery and watches were saved The conflgaradon took place on the 

balances^in^iz S ° mewha ‘ be ° W the USUal d,ameter of American night of the 23d of April, 1870, and was supposed to have origi- 

a ances m size. nated in the dial room from an overheated furnace. The Company. 

It M , a , t pa “ ° f T tCX u' V,Z -’, e esCa P ement - nothi "g daunt «l. at once set about getting under way again. With 

It was what Mr. Mozart was p eased to call a chrono-lever. It seemed the purchase of the machine works, the Company also came into 

to the writer, who has carefully examined it, to be a combination of possession of a large two-story boarding house, which stood across 
““n °„ f . pr . mCl pIeS ° f b0th wlthout P° ss * ss ing the distinctly good Orleans street from the factory. This was at once moved over to 
trust himself, however, to go the Company’s grounds, another story added and internal arrange- 
only say, it is one of those ments made, so that it was convenient for the purpose intended, and 
in July following work was again resumed on the 18-size Opiate 
movement, which afterward became a standard production of the 
Company, and were also given names and were made in several 
grades. The highest grade was named Geo. Walker, and was listed 
“ $ 2 °°- The Company also decided to make one grade of t6-s 


qualities of either. The 
into a detailed descriptii 

things that needs to be seen or, we might say, worked 
to be fully appreciated. Mr. Mozart had great faith in it, however. 
This was illustrated by the fact that he attempted to make it without 
jeweling it, as he claimed he had an escapement that was so perfect 
in its functions and free from friction, that jewels were unnecessary. 
We have, perhaps, spoken somewhat derogatively of this escape- 


Ji-plate movement, bearing the n 


It certainly was not practical for the purpose intended, but it the dial only. One thousand of these 


did show Mr. Mozart’s superior inventive and mechanical ability, and 
had he been possessed of a like amount of good, sound judgment, 
he would have been among the horological lights of this generation. 


“ New York Watch Co.” 
movements, which v> 


. ... . —- . —-z WIHI7ICICU, us uicic were many minus 

Finally, after repeated trials to get watches out, the stockholders about them far from being right. It is not to be understood, how- 


i-winding, were commenced, but only about one hundred of them 
: ever completed and put on the market. There were several 
reasons why they were not completed, as there were many things 


declared the effort a failure, and the employees were given 
gradually, and the Company engaged the services of Mr. L. W. 

Cushing, of Waltham, Massachusetts, to take charge, and authorized 

him to go ahead and make tools to build machinery with for a regular commenced work 
American watch. Mr. Cushing went there in the summer of 1866 fire, and were able 
and Mr. Mozart, after somewhat of a protest, left a few days after and market 

subsequently removed to Ann Arbor, Michigan, where he organized 
another watch company, of which we will speak in another connec¬ 
tion. Mr. Cushing was given a small force of competent machinists, jeweled, adjusted 
and two lofts were engaged in Pine street, where the work of build- a Vermont stockholder, 
ing tools and machinery was pushed vigorously. The old Mozart 


ever, that the Company did not make 
ments. The Geo. Walker and other grades were subsequently made 
-z -- “ size, and were a success. The Company also 

18-size full-plate movements shortly after the 
put their first movements of this kind on the 
is due to Mr. Geo. Hunt, who was with the 
Company at that time as Master Watchmaker, to say that he did 
much toward perfecting this model. The first grade was a full- 
MUr'’ j h and was named Frederic Billings, after 

-ven grades of 18-sized, all key-winding, 
gotten out, the lowest being the John Hancock, which had his | 


machinery and unfinished watches were entirely discarded. The fac-simile signature as he signed the Declaration of’independence. 
Company had a very convenient place in which to carry on the The- .... 


work, but they were offered the old Machine Works in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, at what was considered a low price, viz., $37,503, and 
for which stock of the Watch Company would be accepted in pay- 




construction tc 


Additional subscriptions to the stock were also made by tendent but a short 


ments made by other companies. The trains were 16,200 per hour. 
Shortly before the fire, Mr. Gerry retired from the superintendence 
succeeded by Mr. Osmore Jenkins, who remained Superin- 


Springfield parties, and the Company was reorganized and the capital 
increased to $500,000. $30,000 of this amount was allowed to the 

stockholders in the old Company for the tools and machinery already 
completed in Providence. All the stockholders in the old Company 
became members of the new. The officers of the new Company 
were: Geo. Sam. Rice, President; J. A. Briggs, Secretary ; George 
Walker, Treasurer. The latter was succeeded in this office by Mr. 

Gex L. King and Theo. L. Studley, respectively, and in 1870 by the charter from New York to Massachusetts. 

Mr. Homer Foote. The plant was removed to Springfield in October, elected Treasurer a short time before this and 
1867, and operations were commenced in the new location which is 
the present site of the Hampden Watch Company. It is located on 
Armory Hill, about one mile north of the business center of the city. 

About three acres of land was included in the purchase. The old build¬ 
ing, which had been used as a machine shop, was a one-story brick 
building edifice, which wi 

watch factory. Mr. O. P. Rice was made General Business Manager, director, was elected 
and Mr. J. H. Gerry was secured as Superintendent. A few other names great financial panic, 
might be mentioned in this connection: The first foreman of the 
plate room was Mr. George Griffin; of the escapement room, E. P. 

Gerry, while the balance room was presided over by Mr. H. J. Cain, 


Mr. J. C. Perry then succeeded Mr. O. 


P. Rice as General Manager, and Mr. H. J. Cain was appointed 
Manufacturing Superintendent. This is the history of the Company 
to 1872. They now had about one hundred operatives, and were 
now beginning to make for themselves a name in the trade. They 
adopted the plan of selling both to the retail and wholesale trade, 
and that plan is still adhered to by the present management. In 
870, after the fire, a change was made in the matter of transferring 
1 ‘~ **■ — * «... ir.j. . . .. Foote had been 

line to the front 

as Financial Manager. At this time, $287,000 had been paid in on 
the capital; a bond of $100,000 was issued, upon which $75,000 in 
cash was realized, and the Company pushed the work vigorously. 
The business ran along without much interruption until 1873, when 
Mr. King succeeded Mr. Rice as President at the annual meeting in 
•fitted and made tenantable for the January. He died in the following March and Mr. Aaron Bagg, a 

! “"' l “ ”-MB . . '- J - fill the vacancy. This was the year of the 

will be remembered, and the watch business, 
like many others, began to suffer. It became necessary to reduce 
the force of operatives considerably. In 1875, they concluded to 
close entirely, as they were short of ready money and could 


the ^present Superintendent, Mr. Leonidas Murray, had charge of factory only at a great disadvantage. But it was not doomed to lie 


the Jt 


1, and Mr. B. Gerry of the flat steel and stem-winding idle long, as the stockholders took hold of the matter and a 
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organization was formed, called the New York Watch Manufactur- 
ing Company, which took hold of the affairs of the old Company, 
and started the factory again in the fall of that year. It was virtually 
the old Company under a new name and with a little new capital 
They were, however, handicapped, owing to want of more capital, 
and did not score a great success. 

The doors were again closed in the summer of 1876. But from the 
Is debris, if such it can be called, was to spring a new Company that 
was destined to score a grand success for itself and its managers. 
■ This new Company was organized in January, 1877, and was of 


houses located in and about Bond street, and among them was Roge j g* 

& Brother, who found enlarged quarters at No. 690 Broadway. =. 
drtualiy large fire, however, burned out several jewelry firms some years ag hangt 
in Bond street, and they were obliged to go elsewhere, locating maml 
about Union Square, others returning to Maiden Lane. But the uj 
town movement was not so general as had been expe ted, and Maide 
Lane has always been the headquarters of the trade, notwithstandin, 
the fact that a few prominent houses have abandoned it. 

Two years ago, Rogers & Brother found they needed increase! 
facilities for transacting their immense business, and so determine! 

back down town when they could find an appropriate build- 


. * j ~ .... , , __ to move back downtown wnen nicy cuuiu miu 

course composed largely of stockholders of ^ e One of the great telephone companies projected an imn 

: About $300,000 ,n bonds of the old Company were held by the * l6 Cortlandt street, partly for their own accor 


.it $300,000 in bonds of the old company were « buUding at No. js'cortlandt street, partly for their o 

ockholders and others. The Company sold out Jo these bond- ^ (o rent for office and business purposes. 


these bond- building 

Stocanoiuers a..u w— , ~~ -- _ .... dation, but mainly to rent for office and business purposes. 1*15 

holders, who then organized as the Hampden \\ atch Company. I he e & white ' of Rogers & Bro ther, saw the architect's plans, an. 

Board of Directors were now Messrs^ Homer Foote A B gg, , eased the choice store in the building even before th^ 

and A. Breever. ^ cellar was excavated. It is one of the mosteUgatR and -I-*** , 


Board 

, Jas. D. Bauer 

Mr. Chas. D. Rood, 




tionot Treasurer Mr J C. Perry was elected Clerk. They built buildings in the 

110001 lreasi e * * J . y j R h strikes have delayed work upon it, it 

not, however, commence active operations until June, 1877, wnen ... 

H.'j. Cain was appointed Superintendent, Mr. Perry taking the 
position as their Traveling Salesman, and Mr. Rood that of Busi- 
Manager, which position he has since held. The Company 
have made a larger number of grades, dropping some of the old ones 
and adding new to take their places. The Company’s produ. ' 




gold-plated, which gives it a very beautiful appearance. At the 
the new Company started, the escapement was remodeled, the Gross- 
man plan being followed closer than in the old escapement. In i88r 
a new brick building was erected. It is 40 by too feet, three 
and basement; both this and the wooden building 
During 1885, the Company got out a full-plate w 
at figure 12 for open face. The grades are the same as the 
Hunting. The history of the Hampden Company has not been gone 

into as much in detail as would otherwise have been done, as much - _ , , 

of the present Company's history is still fresh in the memory of those _ d ; vid ^ g V ; t int0 * 

in the trade. 


An Important Removal in 

Ware Trade. 


city, and, although labo". 
v ready for occupancy, a 

indeed, is filled with first-class tenants. Now Cortlandt street, ^ ^ 
will say for the information of those who do not know the lay out lpara 
New York, is but a projection of Maiden Lane—that is to say, the h| 
is a street that crosses Broadway, the Eastern portion of which a so 
called Maiden Lane, and that which lies West of Broadway is cal t ^ 
,6- Cortlandt street. Maiden Lane is essentially given up^ to^ jewele, h 
' : trad - . ’ | z - 

by their r 
the heart of the “ 

The store they occupy is one of tw 
being the nearest one to Broadway. 

flanked with immense show windows of plate glass, in 
occupied kept an attractive display of silver-plated goods of the latest style ^ 

to wind and designs, artistically arranged to catch the eyes of passers. Tl ^ 

„ c (ll(> store is 120 feet deep by 28 feet wide, with an ell at the rear 30 fe^ 

to. Along both sides of the store are rich and elegant black wa^ 
cases, reaching from floor to ceiling, divided by shelving into r 
In lines down through ^ 

center of the store, dividing it into aisles, are other cases, also ^ 
black walnut, for the display of smaller articles. Overhead are numc ^ 
ous chandeliers, fitted for gas or incandescent electric lights, whi< er j 
are used according as circumstances require. This is the salesrooi rm g 
wherein are kept samples of all goods manufactured by thecompanyj 
1 .l __ ^v^rvthini?. from a mate • 


all full-plate with the exception of the State street, which is a 16- ° overflows into Broadway, John and Cortlandt street's , 

Opiate movement. The steel parts m flu. movement which bj^dmir remova!, Rogers & Brother find themselves once mort d 

exposed with the exception of the balance and escapement, are in the heart of the “swim” 

o in the Telephone Building,” 
The entrance is massive, and (<> 


the Silver Plated and these are so numerous, including almost everything, from 

box to an elaborate dinner set, that to simply name them wou. ksa 
require many pages of The Circular. The general effect ofll )ao 
entire display reminds one of the descriptions of some of the fat ;< 
would occupy the beautiful new store at No. 16 lous palaces in the Arabian Nights. The ell part of the store 
Cortlandt street, and now, after various delays, the devoted to offices, which are commodious, and arranged with a spe, e 
feat is accomplished, and the company is conveniently cial view to having plenty of room and every facility for the trans 
domiciled in its new quarters. This removal of Rogers action of business. Conven.encies are provided as well for buyer 


INOUNCEMENT has been made that Rogers & Bro. 


... for the office help, and customers will here find every facility f 
letter-writing, telephoning, telegraphing, etc. The store is eq— 
thoroughly with electric bells, is abundantly lighted from f r< ass >d 
rear, and the ventilation is admirable. can ne 

This store, with its immense proportions, would seem tot Y{ , in 
all that one concern requires, but it does not half supply R the 

Brother with the room they need for their business. In tht 
the buildings of one street b< 
ip against those of the other street. In the rear of Rogers & Bi 
s a five story marble building, fronting on Dey street, No. it. t™' 

days, and put in a largely increased line of goods. Here they remameo entire building has been rented by the company, and a commu 
for twelve years, their business constantly increasing, until finally they ting passage way eut through the walls to No. .6 Cort andt std 0 ne 
small for them. Twelve years ago there This building required a complete overhauling, from cellar to g even 
- • adapt it to the requirements of their business, so elevator and .,!> •,p e ar. 

connecting with each floor have been put in, and shel ! ,iy i n 


& Brother from their uptown store back to the very center of the 
jewelry trade, means a great deal, and is deserving of more than a 
passing notice. This house was established as a firm in 1847, at Hart¬ 
ford, Connecticut, where it transacted business on a limited scale. In 
1858 it removed to Waterbury, where its factory still remains, and 
was there incorporated as a stock company. The necessity for hav¬ 
ing representation in New York induced them to open an office on 
the third floor of No. 19 John street, where they remained some of Cortlandt 
years. Twenty-four years ago they took the entire lofts of the build¬ 
ing No. 203 Broadway, which they fitted up very elegantly for those 
largely increased line of goods. Here they remained 


found their large. 

was quite a movement of jewelers up town to the vicinity of Bond 
:, where the American Watch Company had located, and many 


street where the American waicn company nau twaivu, . . . , 0 _ , c _, a _ k 

thought the jewelry trade was destined to forsake Maiden Lane and counters, desks, and other office furniture made for each floor. 

„„ ,™n Quite anumberof prominent first floor is devoted exclusively to storing the immense stock of-, 


follow the fashion of moving up to 
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sQ re, which is placed on appropriate shelves, duly labeled and ticketed, 
w that there is no delay in finding whatever may be required in the 
ro 'urse of business. On the three floors above the stock of hollow 
w >re is kept, and is similarly disposed for convenience in reaching. 
a 1 goods are received and shipped from the Dey street store, so that 
ire is no littering up of the main salesroom, nor are customers 
'.quired to run the gauntlet of boxes and barrels partly filled with 
oods. The two upper lofts of the Dey street building are devoted 
• the plating and jobbing rooms. An immense amount of jobbing 
ork is done by the company, exclusively for the trade, thirty work- 
lien finding steady employment in these departments. In the base¬ 
ment and sub-cellar of this building all the packing and shipping is 
lone, the goods being delivered from the first floor. Nothing seems 
'o have been omitted in the fitting up of this immense establishment 
> secure the greatest facilities for transacting business quickly, con- 
s ;niently, and without noise or confusion. Standing at his desk in 
.e Cortlandt street building, the manager can, by the arrangement 
'electric bells and speaking tubes, talk with any person in either 
gilding without leaving his seat or calling the person from his bench 
^place of duty. The establishment in its entirety is splendidly 
. > ited, ventilation is all that can be desired, steam heat reaches every 
m, and the plumbing throughout is new and specially adapted to 
^ requirements of the business. In all there are about seventy-five 
sons employed on the premises, which number is insignificant 
npared to the number employed at the factory at Waterbury. 

It is impossible to give more than a faint description of the estab- 
.shment of Rogers & Brother without taking more space than we have 
t command ; suffice it to say that they have now at their new store, 
n the very center of the trade, the largest stock of silver-plated ware 
o be found in New York City, and buyers will no longer have to 
( »e tifne in running up Broadway to find them. Whatever is made 
| goods of this kind will be found right here. Their new establish- 
)nt will well repay a visit merely as a matter of curiosity, and all 
rsons who are interested in the trade are cordially invited to call 
a d inspect the stock, and avail themselves of the conveniencies pro- 
‘ for those who have business to transact. 


' An Original Article on Nasal Stenosis, 

/ Effects on the Eye, Ear, Pharynx, Larynx, Voice and Brain. 

[By C. A. Bucki.in, A. M., M. D„ New Yokk.] 

Continued from page 169. 
f How do these conditions affect the ear t 

tfl'his is probably brought about in two ways. First, by direct 
ftension of the inflammation to the middle ear. The second and 
■ore probable way is, that the swollen condition of the mucous mem- 
rane of the pharynx causes the opening of the eustachian tube to 
"come obstructed in such a manner, that the swollen end of the 
be acts like a check valve. When we swallow the air from the 
\-Mje ear is partially exhausted, and the swollen mouth of the tube 
Walkfosed by the vacuum formed in the tympanic cavity, that a 
Geo. ivacuum is constantly maintained within this cavity. It is 
Mr. Hunderstand what will happen in the blood vessels of the mem- 
1867, dining this cavity if they are under a continuous partial 
the im. They will become chronically congested, the lining mem- 
Arn of the tympanic cavity will hypertrophy, and we very soon have 
Abo.urable catarrhal disease of the middle ear. This condition has 
ing,lency to keep up an annoying and unmusical buzz in the ear. 
builo not pretend to cure, by treating the nose properly, an ear 
wati has been destroyed by catarrhal disease, but I do propose to 
amt this horrible disease by proper treatment of the nose, if the 
mijpent is undertaken before the ear is ruined. The slightest 
plaSiness or buzz in the ear should seriously attract immediate 

thou have only to look at the text books on otology, and to observe 


cuts of eustachian catheters made to inflate an ear, the eustachian 3 
tube of which must be reached from the nostril of the opposite side 
owing to a bony obstruction on the affected side, and no other testi* f 
mony is required in support of the statement that cases of incipient 
catarrhal congestion of the middle ear do not receive proper treat- 1 
ment. Treatment for catarrhal disease of the middle ear is usually 
commenced too late to be successful. When it is commenced in time 
the treatment is of such a nature as to greatly annoy the sufferer ^ 
without giving him any chance of benefit. 

How the larynx and pharynx become affected. 

They become affected in three ways, viz., by direct extension of 
the inflammation to these parts, by the rarification of air within the 
parts, and by breathing constantly and directly into the air passages 
through the mouth colder and dryer air, which also contains more 
foreign substances than the air which is breathed through the nose. 

The voice. 

When nasal stenosis in any way disturbs the normal relations exist- , 
ing between those portions of the sound waves producing a musical / 
tone which escape through the nose and mouth, the resonance of the 
voice is destroyed. Vocalists suffer very much from these cause"* 
They have a single note which they have always taken with difficulty. 

“ E,” I believe, is usually the note which makes the most trouble. I 
have seen a vocal difficulty which had existed for years disappear a 
within twenty-four hours after the removal of a nasal stenosis. Any • 
singer can demonstrate the mechanical effects of nasal obstruction 
upon his head tones by simply closing his nose when he attempts to 
produce a clear head tone. The additional difficulty experienced < 
from the chronic congestion of the mucous membrane lining, the 
nasal cavities cannot be appreciated by one who simply closes his 
nose while attempting to produce a head tone. 

How can these conditions affect the brain 1 

Persons suffering from chronic congestion of the mucous surfaces / 
of the nose, pharynx and sinuses have a full feeling in the head. They ' 
are always drowsy, and at times have the most acute headaches. 
These symptoms are promptly relieved by restoring perfect ventila- ! 
tion through the nose. Having given a passing glance at the etiology < 
of this most common class of diseases, we will pass to their treatment. 

Treatment. —There is no field in which a greater amount of char¬ 
latanism has been practiced than in diseases of the nasal passages. 
The opening in a normal nose between the septum and the turbinated < 
bones, is sufficient to admit of considerable swelling of the mucous 1 
membranes covering these parts, without causing any annoying 
obstruction of the nostril. 

An individual may be thoroughly poisoned by some infectious dis¬ 
ease, resulting frequently from defective plumbing, which will cause 
the swelling of the mucous membrane of the nose to be extreme, and ' 
he will have nasal stenosis as a result of excessive hypersemia of the 
nasal sub-mucous tissues. It certainly shows a great lack of good judg- 
ment to attempt to treat such patients with treatment which is exclu- . 
sively local. They require pure air and such remedies as will most 
effectually kill bacteria without disturbing the constitution. The 
fact that a few of these patients have sufficient room between the / 
bony walls of the nostrils to breathe well, providing the room occu- 1 
pied by the hypersemic mucous membranes can be made available, [ 
has given rise to innumerable operations and operators, who treat all | 
cases by indiscriminate attempts to destroy the hypersemic mucous \ 
membrane with cautery, caustics, scissors, snares, forceps, etc. * 
Beneficial results can be brought about in certain cases by any of 
these means, provided they are used with intelligence and their action 
properly limited. I am, however, convinced that the average prac¬ 
titioner in making a limited slough on the mucous membrane of the 
turbinated bone gets the caustic pretty well over the entire lining of 
the nose, and the adjacent surfaces in these cases become firmly 
adherent; thus more harm than good results. The treatment of these 
cases by galvanic cautery has many warm friends. I use it occasion¬ 
ally, but find that it fails like the spray to bring about the substantial 












and permanent results with which I am satisfied. It occasionally 
gives a result which is highly satisfactory to the patient. My 
experience, however, is that the results are frequently satisfactory at 
the time, but they are seldom permanent. Most practitioners have 
given up galvano cautery because of the difficulties of keeping a con¬ 
stant supply of electricity on hand sufficient for cautery purposes. I 
overcame this difficulty by designing a battery which is manufactured 
by Henry E. Stammers, of this city. It only requires charging and 
cleaning every two years to furnish sufficient electricity for daily 
cautery operations in the nose. 

I, however, discovered, as early as 1880 that in the majority of 
cases the true cause of the difficulty was a too narrow opening 
between the bony walls of the nostril. The septum by its deflections 
or exostoses usually so encroaches on the nostril as to make it impos¬ 
sible by destruction of the soft tissues with cautery or caustics 


o become as hyperaimic as it naturally must during sudden change 
n the atmosphere without producing serious nasal stenosis. 



I he dental engine is the only instrument which attempts „ 
pete with the saw in increasing the space between the bony walls 

, n “ ai x^**-** 


mal-position of the turbinated bone 
obstruction. 

My first attempts to overcome these difficulties were made ii 
and they were the first thoroughly successful ones ever made, 
instrument I used was a No. to jeweler's saw, clamped 
metal to give the saw the requisite stiffness. One and one-half inches 


of a serious nasal • size to require one hour’s constant work with the dental engine 
can be dropped into the handkerchief in one minute with the sa 
The operation by the thorough use of cocaine is made compara 
lively painless, and gives results which are permanent and thoroughl 
sheath of satisfactory. Doctor Bosworth, of this city, has constructed a s» 

- I invented my saw, but as far as I know did so without a 


is firmly clasped previous knowledge of my instrument. He has done much 


of the saw was left free to cut. The metal sheath 

five cents'furnUherWh ^ file Seventy- demons,ra^thiT^tly'sa^to^ute Tn Te obmined 1 

Although cocaine e was^not n then n in n use 0 ™obt t ainrd so^n^nrns^sat^ 5 ^ «*** ' h «‘ «k 

factory results with this instrument in treating bony obstructions in' tem^rary“ ^the majonty ofcases are inefficient and ' 

the anterior parts of the nostrils, owing to exostoses or deflections of For the remov 
the septum. I regard this instrument with such classic reverence pharynx, Jarvis’s steefwire terieurl 


that I give a 


it of it i 


ts original simplicity. 


the nasal stenosis. ( 

For the removal of granulations and hypertrophies in the poster, 1 

mrvnv T.™V. .,..1 gj^ v „ y satjsfactory regu j^ .. 



I was not long in discovering bony obstructions in the nostril 
which were rather heavy for this little saw, some of them protruding 
at least % of an inch into the nostril and having a length of one inch. 
These difficulties lead to the construction of a heavier and longer 
nasal saw manufactured by Tiemann and Co., and known as Buckjin’s 
Reversible Nasal Saw. It has two blades wh'ieh are reversible in 
the handle. Each blade is S A inches long. 3 yi inches are occupied 
by teeth thirty-two to the inch. The saw blades release when pushed 
and engage when pulled, the cutting side of the tooth stands at right 

antrlt'S to thA KlaHsa T’k/x ___ w .. .® 


most cases. If the instruments are perfectly cleaned and care|'n- 
disinfected, there is never any unpleasant reactions followin, kel 
operation for the removal of a deformity’of a septum or a turbi, ain 
bone. These conclusions, although novel, have the endorsement <n 
Dr, Alfred Loomis and Dr. James R. Learning, of this city. e 

1 he names of the Sixth Class who have completed the course or 
instruction in optics, as applied to the correction of error of refracr 
tion and accommodation, are as follows: Samuel S. Little, Cumh»-.i 
land, Md.; Charles H. Garton, Gloversville, N. Y.; Rudolph P;.”g~te 
Wellsborough, Pa.; Stephen Preston, New York; Chas. H Safi,- es 
Kingston, N. Y. he 

The names of the Seventh Class are : Curtis J. Monson, J^lly 
Haven, Ct.; Elias L. Guthman, Youngstown, Ohio; Isaac W. S -t er 
ncr, Waltham, Mass; Edward H. Hopkins, Penn Yan, N. Y.; ThoaV’U 
H. Bowen, Bridgeton, N. J.; Charles C. Kimball, Watertown, N ks .ot 
The object of this School is to educate only one student in ia red 
town, excepting the very large cities. Those desiring to control the 
optical trade of the place in which they reside, should attend tc 


angles to the blade. The teeth 
blade has a breadth of yi of 


The lighter per week. 


warding their application a 
average income of those who have started ii 


I can determine, be 
business is fifty dol 


’ithout any “ se 

increases slightly in breadth from befo^baawardr'T^nThe bone 1 ^ sl ‘ fficient n ' ,mbers desi,e to take ‘he course in July, a class 
to be removed is very heavy and there is room I allays use the nhm n H k°"L " ^ ^ ^‘ Fm,her 1>arliculars «“ ** 

heavy blade, which has an average breTdthofTof anmch Z fils ° b,ained * addrCSSing enqUiry * 2 ° 6 WeS ' 42d Stree ‘> Naw Y ° ™ 


handle. This makes a powerful instrument. 

Very frequently there is not room to use so broad a saw blade 
Under such circumstances I occasionally find it advantageous, after 
having started a cur -“• 1 -—" 
the stronger blade, 
room made by the 
the more rapidly ct 
The following cu 
With it I 


with small saw, to remove it and replace it with 
This could not have been done except for the 
cut of the smaller saw. The heavier the blade 
tn you remove the bony obstruction, 
t represents the saw as it is in use at present. 
from ^e nose any bony obstruction which is 
detrimental to perfect nasal respiration. 

‘. e thoroughly convinced every day that the Common 

s caused by the narrowness of the bony 
)t permit the mucous membrane 


A New Escapement. 

UNIVERSAL ROLLER CHRONOMETER ESCAPEMENT. 

ore our readers this month a new esc; • ° ne 
:h, to judge from the length of its na •> even 
will be calculated to consign all the present escrfPP ear - 
ments into the lumber room and start a new erahty ' n 
the horological art. We believe it has been paten aonize 
in every civilized country by its inventor, Mr. Aug. E. Muller, • 
Passau, Germany. It may be described as follows: The charact» 
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tic part of the universal roller chronometer escapement consists of 
•n axis with one tooth, on which is fastened a roller with a notch 
(like a duplex roller), which part is located between the chronometer 
“scape wheel and a pivoted detent with fork, and stands in depthing 
/ith the two. The escapement consists of the following parts: The 
chronometer, escape wheel a, which differs from all others of the 
kind hitherto known, by having the inclined face of its simple teeth 
directed forward. This reverse shape of the escape wheel teeth 
;auses the impulse always to be exerted upon the point of the finger 
!. From the lines d </and r r, fig. 1, will be seen the direction of the 
two lines forming the tooth; for a wheel of 12 teeth the inclination 
f the front face is obtained by drawing from the point of a tooth a 
might line dd to the point of the fourth tooth; the back of the 
ooth coincides with the direction of the wheel's radius. The above- 
lentioned axis, with the tooth z and the male stop a-, is united with 
ne roller b, having the notch i. The male stop * prevents every 
evolution of the axis, by which the tooth might get beyond the _ 
each of the curve of the arm e of the pivoted detent. 

The pivoted detent consists of three arms, e, e> and e*; one of its 
rms, «•*, carries the fork, the other arm e ends in a curved piece with 
notch c, and the third arm, <*, serves for establishing the equipoise 
~ tlle pivoted detent upon its axis of rotation. The pin g, which 
pths into the fork, is located on the balance arm, and the balance 
iff carries nothing but the finger / beside the collet and the balance 
ing. 

r ig. t illustrates the position of all the parts of this escapement 
er an imparted impulse. The balance makes a vibration in the 
ection of the arrow// (fig. 1); the tooth a' of the escape wheel 



after which the scape wheel tooth leaves the notch », the finger / 
stands before the scape wheel tooth « s , and this tooth communicates 
the impulse upon the finger of the balance. 

I here remain 3 0 which the fork has still to accomplish; these 
serve for the purpose of keeping the fork sufficiently long between 
the pin g, until the next following tooth, a*, of the scape wheel has 
dropped upon the roller b, and we then have the position of the 
different parts of the escapement, as seen in fig. 1. 

The inventor next enters into a calculation to show the preferable 
qualities of his escapement, and finally sums up by finding that 
it is superior even to the chronometer escapement, because his 
escapement has no angle of draught, and therefore no loss of power 
by the recoil of the scape wheel; no bendings of elastic springs; the 
unlocking, therefore, takes place in a very easy manner by means of 
push; the fork arm of the pivoted detent is twice as long as the arm 
with curve and notch; the latter, consequently, possesses only one- 
half the velocity; the motion starts of itself, docs not require the 
precision of anchor and spring escapements and can be easily con- 
structed by machinery. 


On Gold and Silver Ornaments from Mounds 
of Florida.* 

BY GEORGE F. KUNZ. 

ING the last few months, four gold and two silver 
rnaments which were found in the Florida mounds 
ave come into my possession through Mr. F. A. 
obinson, who, from his profession of a surveyor, has 
ad opportunity to examine large tracts of ground 
and who discovered the ornaments, purchased them at the several 
localities, and has kindly supplied me with all the information in his 

In the Smithsonian Report for 1877, p. 298, Dr. Chas. Rau refers 
to a gold ornament, shaped like a bird’s egg, which was dug out of a 
mound in Florida. 



on the roller b, and the tooth * stands in the notch c. The tooth 
lists the retrograde movement of the pivoted detent, because it is 
ned by the scape wheel tooth a' which lies braced on the roller 
id the banking pins k k limit the motion to the exterior, for 
-h reason the fork must remain in its position until the balance 
rns in the direction q q of the arrow, the impulse pin g enters 
the fork and thereby effects the motion of the pivoted detent to 
left. This rotation is accompanied by that of the roller b in the 
cated direction of the arrow, because the tooth z is moved to the 
.t downward, and, at the same sime, the notch i is moved to the 
and upward. At the moment, now, at which the tooth z is lifted 
, the escape wheel tooth a' drops into the roller notch, and while 
pivoted detent still continues a little its motion, the tooth z slides 
the curved piece e of the arm of the pivoted detent. (See fig. 2). 
The position of all the parts of the escapement is now visible from 
. 2. The tooth z lies upon the curved part of the arm e of the 
jd detent, with a pressure corresponding to that exerted by the 
jWheel tooth upon the notch i, and the fork, therefore, remains 
•'ary until the pin g at the return of the balance, in the direction 
: arrow//, depths into the fork notch. The unlocking and 
se occur now. The impulse pin g, fig. 2, carries the fork to 
jht (in the direction of the arrow //), the curved plane of the 
e moves to the left, and after the latter has accomplished a dis- 
:e corresponding to the thickness of the tooth, whereby the 
'ted detent precedes 3", the tooth z commences to enter into the 
ch c; the pressure of the scape wheel tooth upon the notch i, 
refore, is transported upon the pivoted detent by means of the 
th z, it is consequently imparted to the balance by the fork until 
pivoted detent has accomplished an additional distance of 6 °, 


No. 1, a gold ornament, weighs 75^ 
dwts., has the color of native Georgia 
gold, and is about 920 fine. Its specific 
gravity is 17.414. It is 82 mm. long, 38 
mm. wide, 35 mm. thick in the center 
and 1 mm. on the edges. In shape it is 
like a blunt spear head. 

McDonald Station, where this relic 
was found, is in Orange County, Florida. 
The mound was about a quarter of a 
a mile from the railroad, measured 6 
feet at the base and 6 feet in height, and 
on its top a huge live-oak tree was grow¬ 
ing. Here, at a depth of 3^ feet below 
the surface, the precious ornament had 
been deposited, together with a small 
string of bright-colored glass beads, 
blue, white and brown, and two shell 
beads of larger size. The position of 
these on the skeleton showed that they 
had been worn suspended from the 
neck as a breast or totemic onament. 
In this same mound have been discovered, from time to time, a large 
quantity of stone celts, broken pottery, arrow heads and other rude 
implements of savage life. 

This goM ornament, which is of principal interest, has every appear¬ 
ance of having been hammered out and then smoothed by rubbing 
with a stone. The surface is slightly uneven and covered with 

of Science. ^ 
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is if the gold had exfoliated, showing that 
had been hammered out of one or more nuggets of gold. 
This was found with Indian remains on the west side of Lake 
Tohopekaliga, in Orange Co., at a depth of four feet, in a mound 
Its specific gravity is 17.39, an(1 measuring 100 feet at the base. Much broken pottery was also met 
interesting. In with all through the mound. 


1 scratches, which may be simply the result of wear. At the point of irregular structure is 

' fastening it appears as if it might have been cracked in the 
hammering. 

i No. 2 weighs 19 dwts., 26.26 grammes. It is a thin, circular orna¬ 
ment about 3% inches in diameter. 

[ it is 920 fine. The ornamentation 

the center is a raised portion y& inch (3 mm.) above the surround¬ 
ing level, and about 1 inch (26 mm.) in diameter. The rim is 
regularly beaten up at intervals into small bead-like dots on the 
upper surface, and evenly distributed around the inner portoin of 
the circle are 8 long drop-like projections about 8 to 12 mm. (yi to 
I % in.) long, and 5 mm. (£ in.) across at the widest part. Between 
each pair of these projections 3'of the small bead-like dots are 
included, making 24 of the small dots in all, arranged evenly from 
the raised center. Whether these curious forms were symbolical in 
some way or were simply put on for purposes of ornamentation it 
si impossible to tell. 

If this object were of any but American origin, we might suggest 
that the center represents the sun and the dots the 24 hours into 
, which the day is divided. 

The raised markings were evidently made by a single blow, a piece 
of leather or wood being used for the background, and the drop¬ 
shaped projections were made by pushes of some round-edged tool, 


and in one case a second and third blow were required to bring the 
depression to the required depth. 

The round center may have been made by working the same tool 
in a circular manner, or by moving the block of wood on which the 
ornament rested during the process. 

In several of the little dots near the rim the gold has been broken 
to the edge, due, doubtless, to the thinness to which it was hammered 
and the rough method of ornamenting. 

This interesting ornament was probably a center piece for a shield 
or a breast or hair ornament, cemented in place by pitch or resin. 

No. 2 was found on the east shore of Lake Butler, Orange Co., 
Florida, 5 feet below the surface, in a mound 50 feet in diameter at 
the base and 8 feet high. With it was found the silver ornament 
No. 1. It weighs 19 dwts. 

No. 3 is a circular ear disk, weighing 10 dwts., 14.640 grammes. 
Its specific gravity is 16.68 and it is 920 fine. In width it is 49 mm„ 
the hole in 


No. 4 was found in September, 1885, by Mr. Robinson, at Wes 
Apopka, on the west side of Lake Apopka, Sumter Co., Florida, in a 
mound 100 feet at the base and 5 feet high. A 
large number of decomposed bones were found in 
this mound, showing that hundreds of Indians had 
been buried there, but the bones were in too 
advanced a stage of decomposition to warrant the 
assertion that this ornament was found on a bod' 6 ’ 
One skeleton had a stone celt with it, and perha ,n j 
this gold ornament belonged to the same boo*f 
The triangular silver ornament, No. 5, was (' ,a ! n 
here also. The gold ornament is long, semi-cii lter m 
in form and tapers somewhat towards the end v' ueI ' ce 
it was fastened. It measures 67 mm. in hjj ‘ or 
(z } A in-). 22-5 mm. in width and 6.5 mm. in t...JI? r 
ness (A inch). Its weight is 6 i )4 dwts. (94.81 1 
grammes), its specific gravity is 14.433, but its fine- 6 
ness is only 663, as it is alloyed with silver.’* 
From its appearance we can quite positively affirm 16 
Fig. 4. that it is a casting, and that a collar was cut in it^ 
and the rounded side smoothed off after it was cast. The under side” 1 
particularly shows the unevenness of the metal flow, and two cracks' 1 
in the metal prove either that it must be somewhat crystalline or tha 10 
it was not properly cooled. * 

No. 5 is a silver ornament weighing 4^ dwts. (6.040 grammes) 66 
It is in shape a rude segment of a circle, whose diameter would be 


about 85 mm. (3 yi inches), and whose radius would be about 54 m 
(2 A inches). 

Two rows of small perforations border the one running around t ; one 
entire edge, and the other from the edge around the hole at the (’ evcn 
of the piece by which it was suspended. These perforations PP ear - 
measuring 6 mm. (A inch). In all the space about as large as the punctures of a pin point and number over ' r 


between the central hole and the circumference the surface is slightly 
raised on the upper side and quite smooth, but on the other. side 


1 all, though part of them have been broken off. They may h“° mze 
been made ior purposes of display or may have served as eyelets, 1 
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o cloth or leather, fibrous 


means of which the piece was 
hair serving as thread. 

o. 6 is a circular ear disk of silver, meas¬ 
uring 6o mm. (2% inches). The hole in the 
l center is 7 mm. wide inch). The same 
I style of ornamentation runs around the edge 
I of the entire disk, as was described under 
No. 5. It weighs 20.788 grammes, or 13^ 
dwts. This disk was found with No. 2 on 
the east shore of Lake Butler. 

Dr. Rau has very kindly loaned me three 
F|G - 6 - silver ornaments, but the information that 

came with them was very meagre—a simple statement that they were 
found in some mound or mounds near Tampa, Fla. These are des¬ 
ignated as Nos. 7, 8 and 9. No. 7 (No. 62,273, Smith. Coll.) was 
1 either an ear disk of enormous size or the center of a shield, but 
Nos. 8 and 9, which are elongated, flat bars, were probably breast 
ornaments. No. 7 is 99 mm. in diameter (3^ inches), and the open¬ 
ing in the center is 8.5 mm. ( 2 # j inch) in diameter. It is quite flat 
and weighs 38.07 grammes. No. 8 (62,271, S. C.) is a long, flat bar 


n the possession of an Indi^H 






with two perforations at one end, by which it was suspended when 
worn. It is 125 mm. in length inches) and 30 mm. (i| inches) 
in width, and the edges are cracked from the vigorous hammering it 
received. 

No. 9 is also a flat, elongated bar, 119 mm. long (about 5 inches), 
r 42 mm. wide (i}i inches) and 4 mm. (% inch) thick, and weighs 
r 140.04 grammes. 

In the American Antiquary for May, 1885, p. 143, Mr. A. E. 
^Douglas, in his paper on shell mounds, mentions the reported finding 
at the Spruce Creek mound near the Halifax River, of three circular 
silver plates, slightly concave and perforated in the center, and meas¬ 
uring 4, 3 and 2 inches respectively in diameter, and, with these, a 
jf.ijyer bar and five old Spanish coins. Mr. Douglas regards all of 
jthese articles as of modern date. In the American Antiquary journal 
t f or March, 1885, p. 80, he speaks of the finding of a copper bead that 
had discolored the teeth of a skull, and this he supposes to be of 
ancient origin. 

j r In the 16th report of the Peabody Museum of Archaeology, p. 171, 
k’rof. F. W. Putnam mentions the finding of hammered native gold 

the Ohio mounds when they were explored by Prof. C. L. Metz, 
al ye first authentic find of gold in an ancient mound. A small copper 
ltC mdant discovered at that time seemed to have been covered with a 
^in film of gold, portions of which still adhered to it and were found 
1( p the mass of the material. 

0 In the account of the expedition of De Soto, by the Gentleman of 


Elvas, gold ornaments are spoken of as ; 
queen about the year 1575. 

De Bry’s Brevis Narratio, PI. XLI., contains an exaggerated and! 
rather imaginary illustration of the .manner in which the natives® 
gathered gold, and the locality he refers to would s 
where in the northeastern part of Georgia. 

In commenting on these gold ornaments, at a recent meeting of the I 
New York Academy of Sciences, Mr. L. E. Chittenden said that ap 
large number of ships laden with gold and silver are known ti 
been wrecked on the coast of Florida. The following are some of | 
the results of his researches: 

In the “ Histoire Notable de la Floride," by Basanier, Paris, 1586 ,1 
occurs a passage translated as follows: “ There was found a 
the Indians a great quantity of gold and silver, which, as I learned ft 
from themselves, was from the ships which had been wrecked along ft 
the coast. They trade in it with one another. What confirms this ■ 
statement is the fact that along that part of the coast and the cape ft 
where the wrecks occur, there is more silver than there is farther § 
north. They said constantly that in the Apalache Mountains then 
were mines of copper, which I think are really gold.” 

De Soto was the first to make search in Florida for mines of the | 
precious metals, and in the chronicle of the “ Knight of Elvas,” 
wrote the history of his expedition, there is abundant reference tc 
use of the precious metals by the Indians. In describing an inter- I 
view between De Soto and an Indian prisoner from a distant I 
country, the knight says: “ His country was governed by a woman I 
whose city was of surprising grandeur; that she drew tribute from I 
all her neighbors, from some in commodities, from others in gold. I 
Whereupon he described the manner in which the gold was taken I 
out, how they smelted and refined it, as if he had seen it done a hun- I 
dred times or the devil had instructed him, so that those who were I 
experts in the ways of working mines were certain that he could not fl 
have spoken so accurately had he not seen it, and the relation passed | 
for a corfstant verity from the circumstances which confirmed it.” I 

.At many places on their journey they were told that across I 

the mountains to the northward lay Chisca, rich in mines of gold. I 
At Chiaha, near the northeastern corner of Alabama, “ the chief, I 
Acaste, came to offer his services. And when De Soto asked him if I 
he knew any. rich and fertile country, he said that farther north he I 
would find the province of Chisca, where they smelted copper and I 
another metal more lively and more perfect; that this metal seemed I 
much more precious than copper, but because of its softness it was | 
not used.” This account conformed to what De Soto was told at | 
other places, and he subsequently saw some small axes of copper I 
which they said was mixed with gold. 

De Soto made several attempts to reach these mines. Once a 
party set out to visit a chief who, the Indians said, was a neighbor of I 
the chief of Chisca where the metal was found, which the Governor >[ 
believed to be gold, but the party failed to reach its destination. 1 

The province of Chisca, as indicated by these extracts, was nearly ■ I 
coincident with the gold fields of northern Georgia. The relation of I 
the Knight of Elvas throughout gives an impression of the advanced 
state of civilization among these Indians, so that here, if anywhere, ,1 
the knowledge of the smelting of the precious metals should have 
existed. 

The omission of all mention of silver in this narrative, however, ~ 
tends to confirm the suggestion that the material contained in the 
silver ornaments was obtained from sunken ships, especially if they 
came from localities near the coast. 

Col. C. C. Jones (“Antiquities of the Southern Indians,” 8vo., ' 
New York, 1873, p. 43), says: “ Gold beads, evidently not European 
in their manufacture, rudely hammered into round and oval shapes, « 
with holes drilled through their central or upper portions, have been 
found in the Etowah Valley.” 

Mr. M. F. Stephenson mentions the finding of a gold bead, which ' 
had been deposited with a stone axe, a native copper vessel, pei - 
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forated shells and mica mirrors and other utensils. (Smith.. Rep., 
1870, p. 380). 

Mr. Geo. B. Hanna, U. S. Assayer at the Assay Office, Charlotte, 
N. C., communicates that the quality of native gold throughout 
Georgia and North Carolina ranges from 700 to 975 fine. He also 
states that the Indians inhabiting the State of Georgia were of a 
higher grade of intelligence than their neighbors, and that in that 
State natural circumstances favored placer exploitations; adding that 
where circumstances favorable to the finding of nuggets exist, the 
gold is almost uniformly above 900 fine. He thinks that few locali¬ 
ties were favorable for the rude miner, but that in the northern belts 
of Georgia and their extensions into North Carolina, the requisite 
conditions for accidental finds may have existed. Over this entire 
area the gold ranges frpm 875 to 980 fine, and is above 925 at most 
of the localities. 

Mr. D. M. Fox, Superintendent of the Philadelphia Mint, kindly 
informs me that the average fineness of Georgia gold is 920, and that 
it has been found as low as 820 and as high as 995. The Spanish 
gold coins, he says, were 917 fine before 1772. 

In fineness all of the gold ornaments found, with the exception of 
the casting which is heavily alloyed with silver, do not vary materi¬ 
ally from the native Georgia gold. The casting may belong to a 
post-Columbian era, but the metals mixed were both pure. The 
savage, of whatever age he may have been, simply wanted to increase 
the size of his cherished object, and melted a piece of silver with it 
to attain this end. It is known that the Peruvian Chiriqui did fine 
cast ing, so that we may fairly infer a knowledge of this art among 
■s at the South. That articles made of gold are seldom 
I e mounds is unquestioned, for the responses of the Super- 

CoMiNv (he Philadelphia Mint, a nd of Mr. Geo. B. Hanna, of 
! Mint, show that neither of these gentlemen were cog- 

no a * any such occurrence, and they certainly would know 
to e any finds had been brought to the mints to be tested or 
[ the lot 

)l ' st facility with which the Indians worked the native copper of 
u ar .te Superior region was never ascribed to European tutorship, 
[ s P ra i it been suggested that the silver ornaments or articles ham- 
s,m out of meteoric iron which are dug out of the Little Miami 
Js might be traced to a foreign source. The gold which 
, .ound in the United States of Columbia, has always been 
garded as a domestic product, and there seems to be no rea- 
j>n why these articles may not be put in the same category. The 
/act that gold was rarely found in nuggets or easily worked placers 
'in the southern territory, does not prevent us from concluding that 
a part of the small quantity found was made into these ornaments, 
and more highly prized by reason of the rarity of the precious metal. 
It is possible that some of the ornaments are of post-Columbian 
origin, but it is scarcely probable that they are all of this date, 
j The cupidity of the Indian for gold is strong, and he would 
/eagerly search for it on the slightest indications of its presence. It 
is not at all likely that the Spaniards gave the Indians gold, for his¬ 
tory tells us too plainly that the greedy Spaniards wrested everything 
of value from the conquered race, and, when nothing was left to 
satisfy their cruel rapacity, put the Indians to death in cold blood, 
hoping thus, by the pain of torture, to wring from them a confession 
of the hiding place of other treasure. It is barely possible that the 
wearing of gold by the Spaniards, or at least their anxious inquiry 
for it, may have set tf-- example for the Indians, and led them to 
search for the precious metal and apply it to their own rude uses, 
i burying the ornaments they prized so highly, just as the New 
Zealanders did their coveted heirlooms of jade. If copper was pro- 
, cured in trade from Lake Superior, silver, too, may have been 
brought with it occasionally, and is it not still more Fkely that gold 
was obtained in barter from the much less remote regions of upper 
Georgia ? If the ornaments are really of post-Columbian origin, their 
presence in the mounds can only be explained by the theory of 
intrusive burials. 


Further references to this subject have been "iade by Dr. Daniel 
G. Brinton: “.Historical Magazine,” 1st Series, Vol. X., p. 137; in 
the “ Collections of the South Carolina Historical Society," Vol. I., 
p. 209, Charleston, 1857; in White’s “Historical Collections of. 
Georgia,” p. 487; “Stephenson’s Geology and Mineralogy 
Georgia,” Atlanta, 1871, p. 208; “ Observations on a Gold Orname.*° 
from Florida,” by Dr. Chas. Rau, Smithsonian Report, 1877, p. 30"*! 
and in the narrative of Alvar NUnez Cabeca de Vaea, translated K" a 
Buckingham Smith, Washington, 1851. 


The Spec. Gravity of. 
No. I is 17.414. 
No. 2 is 17.39 ■ 
No. 3 is 16.68 . 
No. 4 is 14.443. 
Silver 5 is 10.23 • 



Weight Gramme: 

.*17.58 

. 26.26 


.20.788 


“ 7 is lo io. 38 07 

“ 8 is 10.29. 48 81 

9 is 10.457.140.04 


The diversity of weights and the different values of both the g 
and silver ornaments, preclude the supposition that they were made 
from some special denomination of coins, and the exceeding fineness 
of three of the gold ornaments and all of the silver ones lends some 0 
credence to the theory that they are made of native metals. :e 



A Lady’s Rambles Among the Jewelers. 


Women all along the Vanity Fair line, regardless of age, are again e 
liberal patrons of jewelry, in the selection of which they observe the y 
same wide license that is permitted in other classes of goods. No r 
longer hampered by rigid rules that make one style fashionable to it 
the exclusion of others, milady buys what she specially admires and it 
wants, and, it may be said in passing, is, as a general thing, willing to d 
pay a very fair price for the object of her admiration. Should said e 
object be the only one of its kind in tfie show case and peculiarly 
unique in appearance, all the more is it prized; for milady does enjoy, 
above all other things, the possession of something of which not one 
of her dear five hundred friends can possibly obtain a duplicate. 
Hence it is that importers and dealers are constantly selling, not only 
unusually fine gems, but fancy stones of remarkable color, fine French d 
miniature paintings, elaborately wrought objects in gold and silver, e 
finely cut seal rings and phenomenal specimens of semi-precious n 
stones, etc., at remunerative prices. >e 


Along the conservative line a different order prevails to some 
extent. Women watch their neighbors—especially those who live in >nC 
larger houses, and, having convinced themselves that a certain style en 
is in fashion, govern their purchases accordingly. Some one in whose 3 . r ' 
taste they have implicit confidence, for instance, wears a Queen chain, m 
which settles in their minds any doubts about the desirability of that ze 
article. When they come to buy a chain, they select one as nearly 
like those worn by their friends as may be, feeling that in so doing 
they are getting the most fashionable style. 
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is this conservative line of patrons that make certain articles 
popular and eventually standard goods, as, for instance, the lace pin. 


ear rings in solitaire diamonds, an extra stone that can be removed 
at pleasure when only a solitaire ornament is desired. The nearest j 


Milady, on the other hand, is responsible for the widely diversified approach seen to the old time long ear ring during the past month, 


styles that mark present fashions, and it is to her caprice the jeweler 

T es his freedom to work out, in gold and silver, any odd 
sign that pleases his fancy. 


was a pair in which a small diamond was set close to the ear, with a 
long topaz drop hanging pendant from it, and a similar pair with 
onyx drops as pendants. 


< Fortunately both classes of patrons can be satisfied and still 
’emain within that charmed circle called fashion, for to-day it is 
imply incompatible with truth to definitely state what is not in 
e shion so far as personal adornments are concerned. It is, however, 
Nssible to say that one style is more popular than another, but this 
oi a different matter to stating that any popular style is fashionable to 
■he exclusion of all others. Indeed, it sometimes occurs that the 
aiost popular of styles is not the most fashionable, by which is meant 
jt the one approved of by milady who originally made it popular, 
. /ery universal acceptance having killed it in her estimation. And 
• l L it has come about that those who cater to what is termed an 
“ exclusive fine trade ” dare place in stock anything that is beautiful 
and costly, whether it represents fashions in the past or present cen¬ 
tury; and that those who supply what is known as the “ popular 
trade,” work out in diversified forms of finish certain styles that have 
found favor with the great majority of patrons. 


- 


Occasionally occurs an exception that proves the rule. Every 
•man with pierced ears, for instance, is the possessor, when prac- 
lcable, of at least one pair of solitaire ear rings. But then there are 
solitaires and solitaires, and it is in the quality of the stone that 
milady differs in her ornaments from the “ great majority." In this 
connection it may be well to tell that (according to a leading diamond 
dealer) ten thousand ear drop covers for diamonds per annum is a 
low estimate of the number made, and, as comparatively few women 
who have diamond ear rings possess corresponding covers, this 
faintly suggests the popularity of single stone ear rings. 


Solitaire ear rings, however, while if possible more popular than 
heretofore, no longer satisfy the cravings of the fair sex as ornaments 
for their ears. The cluster ring, previously described, has established 
: itself as one of several favored styles, and now comes a fashion of 
two stones, one below the other, as a diamond and pearl drop, an 
emerald and pearl drop, or, in fact, any two stones that appear well 
together. A pear-shaped pearl is much used for the lower stone, the 
tendency being apparently to a little longer ear ring. 


This leads to a mention of the paragraphs floating about in some 
of the New York dailies, announcing the fact that long ear rings are 
, coming into fashion again, after having been out of style for so many 
years. As most fashions that have ever enjoyed a great degree of 
popularity are, as a rule, revived after a disappearance of fifteen or 
twenty years, it seems not improbable that long ear rings may again 
be in favor. There is as yet, however, small indication of the long 
ear rings in our jewelers’ cases, beyond the two-stone rings already 
alluded to. Before dismissing the subject of the two-stone ear rings, 
; t, r ' ■ * - v •> -vnlained that many ladies are having added to their 


Screw ear rings are still sold by our best retail dealers; so are the 
pretty little flower ear rings and various other styles in all gold. In 
the flower and gold ear rings, the patterns run much in the same line 
with the flower pins and brooches; as yet, heavy gold patterns have 
not appeared, the designs being for the most part small where there 
are no gems. Where fine gems are used in ear rings, what is termed 
the invisible setting is much employed. This setting, as old readers 
already know, is a narrow strip of gold encircling the edge of the 
stone in such a manner as to hold it securely, but without being seen 
from the front. Ball ear rings, also hoop ear rings, are still counted 
with fashionable designs. 


Perhaps the most popular jewel of the day, next to the diamond, 
is the sapphire. The sort preferred and most costly, because rarest, 
is that in which the color appears blue by artificial light as >Ss”taken 
day, and in which the blue is pure and spread over the one a hun- 
stance of the stone. In inferior sapphires the blue is ; w h 0 were 
black, which gives an inky appearance when seen by artii e could not I 
on passed 


Sapphires ai 


:t sometimes alone, but oftener with diamc * 


rubies. A beautiful design for a pin seen recently represe^' 6 .’ 
three-leaf clover, with a diamond, a sapphire and a ruby set L (h ^ 
leaf. The sapphire is popular as the central stone to clusters, r 
for finger or ear rings. A good stone, when set round with diam.^^ 
produces a remarkably brilliant effect. 


The sapphire is also employed in jewelry for men’s wear. A ring 
seen recently was a heavy gold band in which three sapphires were 
embedded. Scarf pins of gold made in the sailor’s knot, with a small 
sapphire set in the center, are popular. 


Numbered with novelties that please those who can afford to pay 
for them, are emeralds, perfect in color and of a square shape. 
Another novelty is the double cut diamond, which is thought to be 
more effective and beautiful than diamonds cut in the usual manner. 
A turquoise in diamond form and encircled by small brilliants, is also 
considered a novelty. 


An important feature at the present time in jewelry, is the 
extreme favor with which stones of beautiful color—both gems and j 
fancy stones—are received. Stones which twenty years ago were of 
no value to the jeweler are now of decided importance, while old 
time favorites have been revived. Numbered with the latter are 
garnets, some of which display beautiful hues. The fact that the. 
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late Mr. Beecher had a great passion for garnets, a large number of 
which were found in his collection of stones, has produced, among 
the admirers of the dead divine, a very kindly feeling for this stone. 
The average observer not infrequently mistakes a fine garnet for a 
ruby. Two or three instances of this kind have recently been called 
to the writer’s notice. 


The show cases of leading up-town houses, such as Tiffany's, 
Starr’s, Schumann’s, Jacques & Marcus’ and others, display the usual 
number of lace pins and an unusual number of brooches, a fact that 
seems to prove conclusively the statement so often made in these col¬ 
umns, that it is now days quite possible to establish a widely different 
style without at all interfering with old ones. 


or white finish. The disposition is to a combination of styles in one 
article, as a bright and satin finish, a fluted and bright finish, or a 
repousse finish with bright bands. The favorite modes of decoration 
appear to be the rcpousst in white finish, embossing, engraving and 
chasing. Chasing and engraving are so admirably wrought together 
that it is often difficult to distinguish these; just as the finer grades 
of embossing often pass to the uninitiated for the hammered repoussP. 
Applied work is still used, and there is a decided disposition to 
bright cut ornamentation on white finish. What is known as the 
quilted or cushion ornamentation is seen in some of the new plated 
ware, and is decidedly pleasing in effect. This pattern, as the name 
suggests, shows little raised diamonds, such as are seen in old time 
quilted work. Water pitchers in the quilted pattern, with bright 
trimmings, are decidedly attractive. 


Among new designs in diamond ornaments seen lately are rams’ 
heads, three crescents grouped in the form of a trefoil, and a diamond 
heart. Diamond stars and horseshoes remain popular, both as pend¬ 
ants and as brooches. The French enamel paintings in a framework 
of diamonds or of pearls, furnish beautiful, and, at the same time, 
fashionable ornaments, and are much seen in the show cases of jew¬ 
elers who cater to a fine trade. 


Coming to less expensive jewelry, it is worthy of note that ear 
rings run in styles similar to the brooches, although there is little or 
no talk about “ regular sets." Red gold is effectively used and seems 
to be gaining in favor. White onyx flower pins with long stems, also 
the long stemmed white enamel flower pins, are decidedly popular 
just now, being especially appropriate for summer wear. Other pop¬ 
ular pins are those representing a sprig of ivy, a hop vine or a tiny 
spray of Virginia creeper. Daisy pins, clover leafs, the wild rose and 
similar old patterns swell the list of designs in neck and scarf pins. 


Silver jewelry, about which little or nothing has been said, is just 
as popular as ever, and represents much the same patterns that are 
seen in gold jewelry. 


Some pleasing objects appear in crystal and cut glass, with silver 
trimmings. A beautiful salad bowl seen was of crystal glass, with a 
silver cover wrought in repouss/. 


The widely extended use of plated ware in this country is due to 
the excellent work done by our manufacturers. The silver plate 
ware of to-day, as made by best manufacturers, will, much of it, with 
ordinary care last a lifetime, and this fact has come to be generally 
known among consumers, who are every year becoming more and 
more aware of the importance of securing the best quality of plate. 
As there appears to be, on the part of the average reader, some con¬ 
fusion in regard to the comparative merits of what is termed “ nickel 
silver” and “silver plate on white metal,” it may be well to explain 
that nickel silver exceeds plated white metal in price, is lighter in 
weight, bears extreme heat better and wears longer. In consequence 
of the qualities mentioned, it pays to buy the nickel silverware for 
hotels and other places where it will be subjected to unusual wear 
and tear. In the ordinary household, however, where economy is an 
object, nickel silver becomes a useless expense, the best silver plate 
on white metal being quite equal to ordinary demands. Articles 
such as coffee and tea sets, water pitchers, vegetable dishes and the 
like, last for many years without replating. A fact not generally 
known to housekeepers, who imagine they must have a nickel silver 
coffee or teapot to stand on the back or at the side of a stove is, that 
a white metal pot, if full of water, will not melt. By this is not 
meant, of course, that a plated pot can be set with impunity on a red 
hot range, but just what is stated, at one side or on the back of the 
stove, provided it is filled with water, milk, tea or other liquid. 


Numbered with novelties in watches is one recently patented by a 
Connecticut genius, by which the time may be told in the dark or by 
a person devoid of sight, and is known as the blind man’s watch. 
The motto-cased watches previously described, and engraved with 
various mottoes appropriate for presentations, are a novelty in ladies’ 
watches that bids fair to find liberal patronage. 


Silver plated meat and vegetable dishes need never be subjected 
to the heat of a range or stove. Vegetables to be kept hot in the one 
are in the porcelain linings which are, at the last moment, placed in 
the silver receptacles for them; while the meat is kept hot by the 
boiling water in the reservoir underneath the silver platters. 


The silversmiths of our country have never been called upon to 
produce a greater variety of objects than are in demand at the pres¬ 
ent time. Everything, ornamental and useful, that can possibly be 
made of silver, appears in the show cases of our leading jewelers. In 
table ware have appeared no radical changes; low forms for the most 
part ‘prevail, and many English patterns are copied. Oxidizing, 
while employed to some extent, has given way largely to the bright 


Castors continue to be a staple article, the small breakfast one 
being employed at breakfast and luncheon by many households, even 
at the East, where the old time dinner castor does not often appear. 
These latter, however, continue to be largely patronized, notably in 
the Southern and Western States, and are out in styles to harmonize 
with the decoration of other portions of table service. 
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Where the dinner castor is not used, there are substituted one or 
more salad sets, according to the size of the table, consisting of two 
or more glass bottles or jugs in light silver stands, the salt and pepper 
bemg furnished in individual shakers or cellars, as fancy dictates 
In the making of individual salt cellars, as well as of the little butter 
dishes so popular, silversmiths have wrought many curious and 
pleasing designs. 
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There appeared this spring in plated ware quite a number of 
attractive shapes in individual berrry dishes,' which, by the way will 
be found equally serviceable as receptacles for ice cream When one 
takes into account the comparatively small cost of these decorative 
articles, there remains no wonder at their popularity. 


Staple articles the country over in plated ware, are butter dishes 
pickle jars and cake baskets. In the first mentioned, there is little 
new to be said. In pickle stands the preference appears to be for 
those containing single jars, instead of two as formerly. Cake bas¬ 
kets appear in both low and high forms. The low forms prevail at 
the East, and may be square, oblong or round. 


Decorative lamps are in as much demand as ever, and this is in 
the face of the continued popularity of single candlesticks and can¬ 
delabra. 1 he bowls of the former are as varied as are their shades 
Sometimes the bowls are of silver, sometimes of brass, and often of 
decorated porcelain or fine glass. Our silversmiths in their candle- 
sticks and candelabra have, for the most part, followed favorite 
English styles, though there are some specimens in purely American 


patterns. 


Elsie Bee. 



Various Methods of Polishing a Wheel. 

& IHEEE are vario-JS methods in use for polishing a 
wheel, which operation, easy though ir appear, is 
nevertheless a difficult matter to be done nicely 
especially to a workman not accustomed to the job' 
, . U . ,s | ike ever y‘hing else in watchwork or any other 

kind of work ; it demands a fair amount of practice, personal 
instruction, and the greatest cleanliness. If the operator is un- 
successful, he may, in the majority of ins ances, trace his failure 
to a waste of cleanliness. Put a cork cut flat on top 
'?,** 7?’ P ' a " the wheel on the c ork as far as the pinion will 
allow, take a blue stone, which has previously been reduced to a 
level surface by having been rubbed on a stone and water and stone 
the wheel smooth and flat, at the same time keep turning the wheel 
round with the left hand, then wash it off and put it in a box with 
some slaked powdered lime; the object of this is merely to dry it, and 
prevent the pinion from getting stained or rusty. Then brush it out 
nice and clean, put on another cork cut clean and flat in a vise- then 
pound on a stake some red stuff. Some workmen add a little rouge 
but that ,s simply a matter of taste. Take a slip of tin about the 
ize of a watchmaker s file, only thicker; file one side flat and smooth 
charge u with a little of the red stuff, and polish the wheel, keeping 
turning all the tuns with the left hand, and do not leave off untti 
k P0 ' ,Shed almost dr >’ so that you ca., see the 

polish; when to your satisfaction, clean it off with pieces of soft bread 


and brush it out. If it has scratches bread them off, clean off all 
tm, and charge it again with the red stuff. As said, cleanliness i 
of great importance, for if there be any grit about the red stuff 
scratches ^ fingerS ° f ,he workman th< -‘ work will be full of 

Escape wheels are polished in the same way, but before they are 
put on the pinions. Solid wheels, such as fusee and movement 

eels are polished in the turns, using soft wood or burdock pith 
ms ead of tin. 1 here is another way for po lishing them, however, 
which ,s quiteas often employed, by which they are fixed to a small 
brass block The block is heated in the blueing pan, and a piece of resin 
passed lightly over it so as to leave a very thin varnish only, which is 
quite enough to make the wheel adhere ; there should be circles 
marked on the face of the block as a guide for fixing the wheel as 
nearly central as possible, or else a small pin in the center of the 
block to go through the hole in the wheel with the same object The 
wheel fixed to the block is first rubbed till quite flat on a piece of 
bluestone having a true surface which is kept moistened with water • 
it is rubbed with a circular motion by means of a pointer (generally’ 
a drilestock), and pressed down on the middle of the back of the 
block which is hollow. The wheel is thoroughly cleaned and then 
polished on a block of grain tin with sharp red stuff and oil well 
beaten up previously. The block of tin rests on a leather pad. 
When one side of the wheel is finished it is placed again in the blue- 
mg pan. The old resin is cleaned off and the finished side of the 
wheel fixed to the block. After both sides of the wheel are polished 
the wheel is placed in spirits of wine to remove any resin adhering 

Pierced wheels are first rubbed flat on a cork with bluestone. 

After cleansing, they are polished with a soft tin polisher and 

moderately sharp red stuff, using a slightly circular stroke. Instead 
cf a plain cork, some finishers use a half round cork resting in a 

notch cut in another cork. When quite smooth, the wheels are 

washed in soap and water, and burnished on a clean hard cork with 
a burnisher, well-rubbed on a board with rotton stone or red stuff 
Another method for polishing wheels is also much employed ; 
Grind the wheel well upon a cork, and be careful to remove all the 
burr from the limbs. Then polish with a zinc file moistened with 
crocus and alcohol. After the wheel has been polished with it, take a 
s.vord file and finish p dishing with it. Before using, the sword file is 
to be sharpened and rubbed with a little wax, after which the file is 
wiped off upon a piece of cloth, so that only a film of wax remains 
upon it. A brass wheel may also be polished in the following manner 
viz., by grinding it with slate stone and oil, and polishing with 
diamantme upon boxwood with a few short strokes. For sharpening 
the sword file emery paper is much employed. 



Another Wonderful Clock. 

NOTHER great clock has been added to the horo- 
I logical wonders of the world-a piece of mechanism 
that will vie with the elaborate marvel of Strasburg 
Cathedral, and put the processional curiosity of 
, r .r J . Berne Tower in the shade. The latest effort of the 
renowned Christian Martin, of Villigen, in the Black Forest, is said 
m its way, to surpass anything’of the kind yet attempted It is 
three and a half metres high, two and three-quarters broad, and 
shows the seconds, minutes, quarter hours, days, weeks, months, the 
four seasons, the years, the leap years, until the last sound of the 
year 99,999 of the Christian Era. 

Moreover it tel's on its face the correct time for various latitudes, 
together with he phases of the moon and a variety of useful infor^ 
mation generally confined to the pages of an almanac. 

It also contains a vast number of working figures representing the 
life of man, the creed of Christendom, and the ancient Pagan and 
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Teutonic Mythologies. Sixty separate and individualized statuettes 
strike the sixty minutes. Death is represented, as in Holbein’s 
famous dance, in the form of a skeleton. In another part appear 
the Twelve Apostles, the seven ages of man, modeled after the des¬ 
cription of Shakespeare, the four seasons, the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac, and so on. 

During the night time, a watchman sallies forth and blows the 
hour upon his horn, while at sunrise, a chanticleer appears and crows 
lustily. The cuckoo also calls, but only once a year—on the first 
day in spring. Beside the figures there is a whole series of movable 
figures in enamel, exhibiting in succession the seven days of creation 
and the fourteen stations of the Cross. At a certain hour, a little 
sacristan rings a bell in the spire, and kneels down and folds his 
hands as if in prayer ; and, above all, the musical works are said to 
have a sweet and delicious flute-like tone. 


364,015 and 364,106—Watch, Stem Winding. G. E. Hart, 
Assignor to Waterbury Watch Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Issue of June 7, 1887. 

364,429—Clock, Electric. G. E. Mejer, Providence, R. I. 
364,370—Watch Barrel. F. Parker, Weston, Pa. 

364,528—Watch, Safety Guard. J. Lehr, Darmstadt, Ill. 



Trade Matters in Providence and Vicinity. 



Issue of May 10,1887. 

362,750— Hair Spring Adjuster. A. L. Keller, Springfield, Mo. 
367,737—Jewelry Pin. H. Fletcher, Providence, R. I. 

362,712—Watch Case. E. K. Boyd, Chicago, III. 

362,615—Watch Case Centers, Manufacture of Rings for. E. 
Ecaubert, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

362,559—Watch Regulators, Screw Clamp Pin for. W. Weiand, 
New Bremen, Ohio. 

Issue of May 17,1887. 

• 363.3 0 9—^Bracelet. A. Williams, Providence, R. I. 

363,000—Lathe, Watchmaker’s. E. Rivett, Boston, Mass. 

Issue of May 24,1887. 

363,496—Clock Movement, Secondary Electric. C. D. Warner, 
Ansonia, Conn. 

363,440—Clock, Primary Electric Pendulum. J. Zeiner, Munich, 
Germany. 

363,556—Gem Settings, Construction of. O. T. Smith, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

363,550—Watch Mainsprings, Manufacture of. F. Sedgwick, 
Chicago, Ill. 

363,725—Jewelry. J. Bulova, New York, N. Y. 

Issue of May 31,1887. 

364,179—Ear Ring. H. Knickman, East New York, N. Y. 
364,140—Ear Ring Fastening. T. W. F. Smitten, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
363,915—Jewelry, Mounting for. G. W. Ryan, East Orange, N. J. 
364,105—Watch. G. E. Hart, Assignor to Waterbury Watch Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 

364.107— Watch Balances, Manufacture of. G. E. Hart, Assignor 
to Waterbury Watch Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

363,817—Watch Case. C. K. Giles, Chicago, Ill. 

364.108— Watch Case Pendants. G. E. Hart, Assignor to Water¬ 

bury Watch Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

364.109— Watch Dial. G. E. Hart, Assignor to Waterbury Watch 
Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

364.110— Watch Movement Plate. G. F-. Hart, Assignor to Water¬ 
bury Watch Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


To the Editor of the Jewelers' Circular: 

Now that the month of Roses has arriyed with its azure skies, 
and winds of ethereal mildness, somewhat heated though they 
may be, suggesting trips to the seaside and country more than to 
sitting down and worrying one’s self all through the red hot summer 
days with business affairs, and the thousand and one trials of a large . 
manufacturing business. The manufacturer looks with not a trifle 
of envy on the business man who from the very nature of his business 
during the summer months is enabled to get away for a couple of 
months or more, even though that same business should not pay 
such a large revenue for the amount invested as his own. The man¬ 
ufacturer does his heaviest business during the hottest of weather in 
July, August and September, just the time when he could most enjoy 
himself with his family in some retired and quiet work in the country, 
or if he be a bachelor, as it happens in some cases, he could while 
away many an hour very pleasantly at such resorts as Bar Harbor or 
Mount Desert where the southern beauties from Philidelphia and 
Baltimore congregate every summer, apparently lacking more solid 
comfort and enjoying themselves more than at any other resort on the 
Atlantic seaboard. Dear reader if you want solid comfort and 
pleasure combined, go to Bar Harbor or Mount Desert; about one 
season will be quite enough to force you to jojn the benefit;:, —dess 
you are past the age of impressions, •••bl'.i' you will do well to go 
to Newport or Saratoga or some other of the thousand and one 
places pleasant to sojourn in, which have sprung up in the past few 
years in the length and breadth of our mighty land, but no such good 
luck falls to the manufacturer; he consigns himself to his business, 
heart and soul, and for ten (10) long hours each day, he figures 
to get out somethine new, so as to keep just ahead of the pirates of 
the trade who are on his trail hunting him to the very death to find 
out what new designs he is working on to give the trade, so that 
when his drummers go on to the road and show up his samples, they 
will not become disgusted and disheartened by having the jobber to 
remark that they are old “ chestnuts ” and nothing that he would 
dare buy. No, the manufacturer who would not have the remark 
passed on him of “ not dead but merely sleeping,” must be sharp and 
wide-awake, for it is the early bird in the market that gets the cream 
of the business in high prices before the pirates come along with 
their pirated ideas and necessarily cut prices to entice the trade 
from the original idea manufacturer. It is plainly to be seen what 
immense odds he is fighting against to maintain what rightfully 
belongs to him, but can only hold so long as he can keep these 
vultures of the trade off of patents, amount to very little in this. 
country as they are not properly endorsed by the government, as in 
some of the foreign countries, where, should a patent be infringed 
upon, the government takes the case in hand for the patentee and 
establishes his rights to it against all comers, but in the United States 
it is not an uncommon thing for one, two or three persons or firms to 
hold patents on the same design, which should not be the case, to 
make a patent valid and of any account whatever. There is evidently 
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But let us look around and see what the manufacturer has been 
doing for the past month, for he certainly has not been idle, although 
he may not have done much business in a general way of speaking, 
for he has cast away his old love (the spring business, such 


1UI ,,c uas ca si away ms old love (the spring business, such as it was) . mat win oe seen on the road, c< 

and is about to take to himself his new (the fall trade) which he f ° Ur hundred ( 4 °°) new designs in moonstone and 
hones will he »i_t i , goods. all of the latest nattAmo fK.'o -_* 


have been more than one-fourth the amount claimed, and goods sold 
at auction, especially jewelry, seldom realize one-third of their real 


Messrs. Fowler Bros, have for the coming fall trade one of the 
finest line of samples that will be seen on the road, comprising about 


hopes will be more companionable than the old, and ln 

it, in a financial way of thinking, for it could hardly be worse and be 
anything at all. Certainly we cannot have any floods or heavy snows 
to interfere with the fall’s business so soon to boom upon us, we 

trust, and with the light and conservative buvine of the inhherc , „ . ° *■““*, June za, suDmutea 

Stodb^thedme 6 "’T" the " S '° CkS ° n hand should be 50 ** aPPr ° Va '° fdisapprovalof,he 


goods, all of the latest patterns; this firm continues to take the lead 
in their lines, as they always have done, as their motto is onward and 
upward; they hew to the lines and let the chips fall where they will. 

The Manufacturing Jewelers' Board of Trade, June ad, submitted 


good orders on the very commencement of business. 


to warrant their placing s< 


Terms. 1st. That on and after July 1st, 1887, all transactions con¬ 
cerning the sale of goods upon credit, shall be governed by defi¬ 
nite terms as regards time. Such terms to be distinctly under¬ 
stood by buyer as well as seller, and stated clearly upon invoices I 

ad. Definite terms having once been made, should be rigidly 
adhered to, and to the furtherance of this end, your committee 
recommends that information regarding this subject should be 
communicated by the members to the secretary of the board 
when officially requested to do so. 


The recent copious rains and pleasant weather has given the crops 
a good start, and, with plenty of hot days and not too cold nights, 
there is no reason why that the harvest should not be heavy all over 
the United States, making the necessities of life cheap the coming 
winter for the poor as well as the rich, leaving a good surplus on 
hand, some of which necessarily will reach the manufacturer through 
the jobber unless the watch case fiends get hold of it all, which can 
hardly be the case if collections are looked after sharp when accounts 
are due, and not afterwards to run from one to two years, as in some 
cases in the past not far away, as some caught on, the recent failures bating Bills Ahead .—Your committee wishes to place itself on record 
C ?“‘ e f‘‘ y testl 7' ' rhe manufacturer has looked after the wants 35 bei »g opposed to the pernicious practice of dating bills ahead, 
o t e bisters, Cousins and the Aunts” in regard to getting out and therefore recommends that it be discontinued 

something new, and the number of designs that will be put on the ^ . 

market this fall for the first time will simply astonish the oldest Consi K nmenis - In the opinion of the committee the custom of con- 
inhabitant in the jewelry business, and for neatness of finish and signing goods is alike detrimental to the interests of the jobber 
general good taste they are simply exquisite. We do not like to and * he manufacturer, and they would, therefore, recommend 

anticipate the manufacturer too much in his business affairs for we ,hat the practice should be absolutely discontinued by the mem- 

feel certain that the goods will speak up long and loud for themselves befS of this Board of Trade. 

anything her heart desires in the costteMines 0/solid gold and B ° ard °{. Trade ^/.-The committee recommends that a distinctive 

diamond goods, while her maid may please herself with equally pretty 

dp si (me in nlntA \1K1VK .-i__i. _ . .. - J r . . 3 


designs in plate, which to her may look quite as well, for one-third 
to S half less in price. The manufacturers are deserving of a great 
deal of credit .0. uicir.’Jherality in producing new and pretty designs 
without being guaranteed even the prices of their dies back on a 
great number of them, the amount of which is nothing small to say 
the least, but once he gets a pattern to become popular with the trade 
he would make enough on one to pay for a dozen or possibly twice 


emblem or seal should be adopted by the Board, and that a 
of the same shall be illustrated by the members upon their invoices 
or bill-heads, for the purpose of indicating their membership in 
this Board. 


For the Joint Committtee, 
George L. Emery, Sec'y. 


n that the Board of 


; __ , . . - From the above preamble, it will be readily seen tnat tn 

trouble P ^ h ‘ m f ° r a " the Trade ’ through i,s able secr etary, have awakened to the importance 

’ .. , . „ of the measures passed upon, and we hope soon to be able to chron- 

t he creditors of the firm of Messrs. Chandler & Shader, of >cle the endorsement of them by every member of the Board of Trade 

Chicago, which recently made an assignment after fighting hard as 3 start in the proper direction in regard to managing the jewelry 

against it have been offered twenty-five (25) cents on the dollar to bl,siness on strictly business principles, which has not always been the 

sign off their claims, and the majority have done so, believing that case of late years. 

Messrs. Chandler & Shader have done the best they could under the \ son of Mr H F Hahn .h e t 

circumstances, this firm undoubtly would have weathered through but f rie . Hahn, of the firm of Messrs. H. F. Hahn & 


creditors became possibly 
had they not have occurec 

The Gorham Manufacturing Company, located here, are 
move their works from their 
suburbs, where they will have 


among the jewelers during his sojourn in chosen plantations. 

”;.r ot "■ -“" d “ — - ">• 

and on the lakes, where he describes it as being grand in the extreme. 
' , Wm ' I aber, a local jeweler doing business in this city, has H e will return per a steamer of the Cunard Line aboutthe istof July, 

been forced to make an assignment for the benefit of his creditors to We,c °me home. 

liabilities $2,000, but from the shrinkaJeT L 1 P 3 per seems to have nearly left the market in regard to the settle- 

g lock the assets may not ments of the jobbers with the manufacturers, so little of it being seen 
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of late, which would seem to speak of a healthy action of the trade 
; for the fall season. FArRFAX. 

I Providence, R. I., June 15th, ’87. 


Our Foreign Correspondence. to [ i^d!^w^iTho”S™w'w , riiem°a 1 ^'«« 0 o(toeratto the jewelry trade, ah™.- 

, , 00 munications must be accompanied by a responsible name as a guarantee of good faith. No 

BIRMINGHAM, June 9th, 1887. .Mention .ill be paid ta anonymous letters.- Correspondence solicited.] 



To the Editor of the Jewelers’ Circular: 

The jewelry trade in the town was never worse than at the present 
time. The factors not only refuse to buy the ordinary class of 
goods, but if you show them new goods they will acknowledge they 
could sell them in ordinary times, but at the present they can sell 
nothing, no matter how new or cheap it may be. In addition to 
not being able to buy, everyone finds money very hard to obtain; as 
most of the shopkeepers are unable to meet their payments in full, 
the factors are obliged to help them, and as a consequence, when the 
factor’s bills become due, in many cases the manufacturers are 
obliged to help them to meet them. As is usual in such times, the 
banks are extra cautious, and there are very few factors but have 
received from their banks an intimation that no more bills of certain 
customers can be discounted or, what is worse, an order to reduce 
the amount of their overdraft. 

Since I last wrote you, the firm of S. Blankensee & Sons, of 15 
Frederick Street, has been floated as a limited liability company. 
This has been on hand for some months. The nominal capital of the 
firm is £ 120,000, and has been to a large extent taken up by manu¬ 
facturing jewelers and the firm’s customers. Among business people 
outside the trade the stability of the trade is in such bad repute, 
that some of the stockbrokers have completely ignored the firm, and 
one local stockbroker in issuing his share list, spoke of it in the most 
damaging manner possible, and many copies of this list were posted 
either by the broker himself or some one who wished to damage the 
new company to all the leading houses in the trade. 

It seems as if English fashions in jewelry are lately following the 
American fashions. Firstly, you had the fichu or bar brooch, and 
after being fashionable with you for some years, the ordinary round 
and oval brooches worn here are discarded and bar brooches are all 
the rage, and after being worn for some years appears still to be a 
favorite. Afterwards you have the Queen chain, which a few months 
after is introduced here and remains in fashion for about twelve 
months, then a few months since I read in The Circular that 
flowers enamelled on gold and silver work is fashionable, and now 
we have the same fashion introduced here, and as far as can at 
present be seen seems to he likely to be very generally liked by the 

Among the makers of cheap silver and gilt jewelry the exhibitions 
to be held this year in various parts of the country will probably 
cause a stir. The most popular of these is the American Exhibition 
to be held in London, and this will be to a great extent a huge 
bazaar, where the public will be deceived into buying goods as 
American manufacture, which are really made in this country in a 
similar way to what the visitors to the Colonnial Exhibition bought 
crocidolyte jewelry as “ Real Cape Jewelry,” whereas the stones were 
cut in Germany and mounted in this town. The Manchester Exhi¬ 
bition was opened on Tuesday last and promises to be a great suc¬ 
cess, there being already 25,000 season ticket holders. 

As far as I at present know, the only manufacturing jewelers who 
have men at work there are Messrs. Wright & Hadgkiss, diamond 
mounters of Vyse Street, who are showing the method of making 
best diamond jewelry. 

In addition to these we have exhibitions at Saltaire Yorkshire, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Dudley, all of which will no doubt allow 
some amount of selling, and thus offer a field for makers of cheap 
jewelry. Yours sincerely, 

Solitaire. 


A NEW LABOR PARTY. 

To the Editor of The Jewelers’ Circular: 

In a recent editorial in the New York Times, the writer gave 
expression to a thought which is worthy of the attention of all men 
who labor. Speaking of the “ arbitrary and despotic methods ” char¬ 
acteristic of existing labor organizations, the writer advocates the 
formation of a new union—” a union for the protection of personal 
liberty.” This union could be composed of all classes and conditions 
of people who believe in the right of every man to choose for him¬ 
self. The main principle of this union should be the right of every 
man to make such contracts as he saw fit, and to work upon such 
terms as satisfied his individual self. Employers and employees alike 
should work for the success of such a union. The labor unions of 
to-day are the worst kind of tyrants. How many of their members 
have joined them of their own free will ? Did they not rather join 
them because only through such union could they gain a livelihood 
at their trade ? Before they joined their present union they were 
“ scabs," and no man dare employ them for fear of the boycottism of 
the labor union ! Other men have joined these unions who honestly 
believed that in such a union was strength, and for social and insur¬ 
ance advantages; but I doubt if they have been satisfied. These 
men will all join a new union such as the Times' writer advocates. 
Put it to the jewelry trade and see what they think of it. J. N. 

June 16, .887. 

KIND WORDS DULY APPRECIATED. 

D. R. Smith, of Lancaster, Pa., writes: “ If I miss a copy of The 
Circular it seems like losing an old friend. Best wishes for its 
success.” 

Patton, the jeweler, of North Adams, Mass., says: “Your paper 
is worth more than all the other trade papers combined.” 

A. J. Mercer, of Burden, Kan., says: “ I find after careful exam¬ 
ination that it is a journal I cannot well do without, and the 
monograms alone will be worth twice the money to any wide-awake 
jeweler.” 

BASE BALL AND THE HALF-HOLIDAY. 

To the Editor of the Jewelers’ Circular: 

Since the beginning of the Saturday half-holidays, I have noticed 
on the part of my clerks and of the clerks of other firms in the trade 
an indescribable glow of countenance, a restless and impatient body, 
and a loud and reckless tone of voice. I have heard some of them 
talk together of the great ball matches, and have heard with deep 
regret that some of our brightest and most successful salesmen have 
formed themselves into clubs for the sole purpose of playing ball. 
I ascribe the unnaturalness of our jewelry clerks to base ball, and I 
sincerely hope that you will tell them in your valuable paper that 
base ball is demoralizing to the body, to the mind and to the voice. 
It is true that a good base ball player can draw ten thousand dollars 
a season and a large percentage of the gate receipts, and that a jew¬ 
elry clerk does not draw as large an amount in a whole year as a 
general thing. But can’t they see that if they play base ball they 
might get quarreling among themselves or with the umpire that the 
pitcher might “ lay them out ” with a wild pitch or the spectators 
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hoot them off the field ? Now, I sincerely wish that “ the boys ” 
would give up base ball. Our insane asylums and our hospitals for 
the decrepit are already filled with professional base ballists, and let 
the jewelry boys beware. Why did they ever give up poker ? I have 
only heard of one or two men becoming insane through poker, and 
never have I seen one lamed or maimed through this delightful pas¬ 
time. It is true that quarrels over poker develop the voice and that 
the opponents always shoot to kill, but I advocate poker above base 
ba,1! Merchant. 

New York, June 12, 1887. 



First Vice-President, Rohrrt j 

Third Vice-President, Joskph 
Fourth Vice-President , Chakl 


tive COMMITTEE. 


The Tewklers- Circular is the exclusive official paper of the Jewelers' I.eavue 
ani has been selected for the publication of all matters of ta!«pe!S 
£?ehU„tems?fte 0 t r rJEffEL- Proses. -*4 


:ss few,ten’ 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Jewelers' League, there were present Geo. R. Howe, J. R. Grea- 
son, W. Bardel, A. A. Jeannot, W. H. Jenks and VV. L. Sexton. 

1 here were four changes of beneficiaries granted, and one applica¬ 
tion was referred for investigation. 

The following four names were accepted: 

Anton Seifert, New York City, recommended by T. W. Winter and 
J. Henderson; Charles H. Higbee, St. Louis, Mo., recommended by 
S. Bauman and J. N. Hagen; Patrick Copeland. Marshall, Texas, 
recommended by D. Copeland; A. C. Abeytia, Las Vegas N M • 
recommended by W. W. Weyman. 


Gilding and Gold Plating. 

Continued from page 153. 

K lLDERS usually employ three baths, placed in close 
JWJi proximity to each other, and heated upon the same 
furnace; the first bath is one deprived of gold by a 
previous operation, and is used for removing all ex¬ 
cess of acid which may remain upon the articles; the 
second batch still retains some gold, but not enough to give a suffi¬ 
ciently rich gilding. The pieces passed through it begin to receive 
a deposit, which will be finished in thickness and shade in the third 
bath. A gas furnace, easy to manage and clean in its working, may 
be arranged by having a properly supported sheet-iron plate with 
holes cut out where the kettles are to stand. Under each kettle 


place suitable gas burners; when the baths have been heated nearly 
up to the boiling point lower the gas so as not to increase the tem¬ 
perature. This method produces much more gilding with a given 
quantity of gold than one bath alone. The gilding is done in a few 
seconds; the finishing operations consist in rinsing in fresh water, 
drying in dry and warm sawdust, and burnishing, if desired. The 
sawdust of white wood, such as pine, lime-tree, poplar, free from 
gum, dust, and other impurities, answer best for drying purposes. 
Oak and chestnut sawdust blacken the gilding. 

Coloring Process. —If any of the precautions to be taken with 
gilding are neglected it often happens that the gilding turns out dull 
and irregular in color. The coloring process is to remove these 
defects. Melt together in their water of crystalization at about 


Sulphate of iron. 

Sulphate of zinc, 

Sulphate of alumina and potash, 

Saltpetre, equal quantities. 

Cover the articles with the mixture, so that every part is well wetted; 
then put them into a cylindrical and vertical grate placed in the 
centre of a furnace, where the charcoal burns between the sides and 
the grate which holds the articles. When the moistened finger is 
pressed to one piece, and a slight hissing sound is heard, the heat 
has been sufficiently raised; put all the articles rapidly into a very 
diluted solution of sulphuric acid, when the coating of salts is imme¬ 
diately dissolved. The articles present a warm and uniform shade 
of color. Phis process is, of course, only applicable when the prev¬ 
ious gilding has been done complete. If the copper articles are not 
entirely gilt by the first operation, the ungilt portions will show 
themselves by a red coloration, and the article must then be de¬ 
prived of gold, cleansed, and gill anew. The gilders of the present 
day generally employ the battery as well as the simple dipping bath, 
and when the first gilding by immersion is imperfect, instead of 
coloring by the process just described, the articles are placed for a 
few moments into the electro-bath. As already stated, gilding by 
simple immersion is generally only resorted to in the treatment of 
small articles which make up imitation jewelry. There is, however, 
an easy method by this process of obtaining as good results as by the 
battery. It consists in gilding several times by dipping; before each 
dipping the article is passed through the solution of nitrate of binox- 
lde of mercury. This repeated dipping method is very much used 
and is applicable for gilding articles which are usually treated by the 
battery only, such as clocks, candelabra, bronzes, etc. Work man¬ 
ipulated by this system is superior to that by electricity in depth of 
shade, brightness, and especially in not scaling off, as the deposit is 
of pure gold only. 

Ormolu —This operation consists in smearing, by means of a 
brush, the gilt and scratch-brush objects with a thin paste of nitrate 
of potash, alum, and oxide of iron, which have been well mixed and 
ground under the muller, and to which has been added a solution of 
saffron annatto, or any coloring substance, according to the shade de¬ 
sired. If the gilding is strong and thick, the objects are heated until 
the previous coating curls over at the approach of a wet finger. If 
the gilding is a mere film the mixture is simply allowed to stand upon 
the article for a few minutes. In either case the whole is rapidly 
washed in warm water, holding in suspension a certain quantity of 
the materials for ormolu; they are then rapidly dried, when they ap¬ 
pear of a darker shade. Remove any portions too much colored by 
striking them vertically with a brush having long bristles. If the 
tint does not appear satisfactory, commence the operation afresh, 
after washing off the ormolu in a diluted solution of sulphuric acid. 
Instructions for preparing the various shades of ormolu will be given 
when dealing with the chemical products used by the trade. 

Green and White Gilding. —These shades may be graduated 
at will, and are obtained by adding drop by drop until the desired 
shade is arrived at, to the bath of double pyrophosphate of soda and 
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gold, a solution of nitrate of silver, tor tr~ ..— 8 8 -1..... ° ° * he 

-o y wh!;r yel.ow In.d the objects in the ordinary bath, then pass them use of it, and I merely mention the process. 

rapidly through the mercurial solution, and, lastly, dip them into the the history of the galvano-plast.c art. 

; gold bath holding the nitrate of silver, which parts rapidly with its ( To be eonttuued.) 

1 -ver upon the first article immersed in it. It is necessary to mam- _ 

n the constancy of the shade by the addition of a few drops of 
the silver solution when required. 

Gilding Silver by Dipping.— The silver articles previously 
cleansed and scratch-brushed, are boiled for about one half hour in 
the gold bath of the pyrophosphate, to which add a few drops of 

sulphuric acid, or, preferably, hydrocyanic acid, in excess of the Edward Hunziker, of 


Obituary. 


EDWARD HUNZIKER. 

suipnunc acio, or, p.crv.ao,,, ---, of the Edward Hunziker, of the firm of L. H. Keller & Co., died sud- 

quantity needed by the primitive bath. This gilding is very fine, but denly of pneumonia on May 30th. He was born at Bienne Switzer- 

. , * .... A •. _rom'rl anH thicker 1_ 1 _T..i« vnth nnH when nine vears old, his father emi- 

without firmness. 1 ne a 
when the silver articles 
brass. 


without" firmness. ' The deposit is rendered more rapid and thicker f and ; on j uly I9 , h , ,848 and when nine years old 1 

stirred with a rod of copper, zinc or grate <J and settled on Staten Island. His father was a thorough 
watchmaker, but on Staten Island he made but a poor living at his 

„ _Mix first in a trade, and Edward was put to work at the bench as early as his tenth 

Gilding on Porcelain, Glass or Crystal. after the death of his fatheri which occurred in 1861, 

crystal mortar and then between a muller and .^ground^ glass plate, X ^ J ^ ^ ^ and found employme nt with T. A. Hugue- 
neutral chloride of platinum with rec ified essence of , with the details of the watch-making trade, 

to form a thick syrup, which is applied with a brush in very thin “ ^ Mr . L H Keller succee ded T. A 

layers upon the glass, porcelain, or other ceramic objects After was admitted into th 

1. . L.-. : _fflo n Hart red- this temnerature reduces Huguemn, ana in i 7° . 


lich he had worked so long and so faithfully. Soon 


layers upuu «.»**. r-» - - - - - u • 

drying, heat in a muffle up to a dark red; this temperature reduces Huguemn, 

the platinum to the metallic state; it then appears with a perfect .. u _ he became dea{> and , up t0 

• polish. After cooling pass the M object “Je lime of his death, though he had consulted with eminent phy- 

Which is without action £ ra p sici ans in America and Europe, nothing could be done to cure him. 

ties which may tarnish its surface. Rinse in plenty , P married, and was thoroughly familiar 

the object with a few turnsof fine brass wire, having numerous points ^^^g connected with his trade. Hewas quite a mechanical 
of contact with the platinized places, and dip into the g^ ^ „L cJLd machines and tools are the results of his wisdom. 


places, auu U. H ....o the gold bath with everything connected with hi 

ous and honest. His funeral was held on the ist of June. 


DENNISON. 

the recent annual meeting of the Dennison Manufacturing Com- 


3 „,„e adherence and polish. Rub the gold with a chamois leather; 
this method dispenses with burnishing, which is costly, and often im¬ 
practicable in the deeply indented parts If the gilding is too red 
add to the bath a few drops of a solution of double cyanide of potas¬ 
sium and silver (liquor for silver electro-plating) This method ^ ^ ^ __ 

gives better results than that of baths with sepaiate battery; the the following resolution, relating to the death of Mr. E. W. 

gilding has a bright instead of a dead lustre, and its adherence is Denn j son> t he founder and first President of the company, were 
greater. adopted, and ordered to be engrossed and copies sent to the family 

Dutertre's process for bright gold gilding consists simply in apply- 0 f the late Mr. Dennison, 
ing with a brush a mixture of sulphide of gold and various essences, Resolved That in the death of Mr. E. W. Dennison, the originator of 

which are then submitted to a dull red heat, has almost wholly super- —... bv the Dennison Manufacturing 


ceded the previous one. 

Gilding Bath with Bi-carbonates—I have fully described 


the pyrophosphate bath in the preceding, because I consider it pre- 
ferable to all others; nevertheless,gilding by dipping maybe effected 
by the use of other substances, particularly with bi-cr- 1 - jgj|f t 
potash or soda. Gilding baths with bi-carbonates w< 
ployed by some gilders a few years ago, but I think it must have been 
because they 


the business now conducted by the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company, of which he was the President and leader for eight 
years, we have sustained a loss which we deeply lament. 

Resolved , That it is our belief that, as a man of original ideas and a: 


. successful manufacturer and merchant, he was excelled by but 

__, ...—„ . ... . few in this country. 

the use of other substances, particularly with bi-carbonates of R eso lved -[. bat we reco gnize with great pride and satisfaction his 

” ' '• . : ‘ u v-: wpre still em- heartfelt sympathy for the poor, the unfortunate and the 

oppressed, and his readiness to extend his generous hand to all 

ause tney were not -. ,- honest, worthy applicants. 

know how to employ them The bi-carbonate bath is prepared Resolved, That his sterling integrity, his hatred of sha ™®' shon d 

kettle, turned clean and smooth in the lathe, and prev- — ~ meanness in any form, commands our admiration, ana 


iously gilt by the protracted ebulition of nearly spent gold baths. It 
consists of 

Water, 35 pounds, 

Bicarbonate of potash or soda (potash in preference), 20 pounds, 
Pure gold (transferred into chloride), 4 % ounces.* 

The whole is boiled for at least two hours, and fresh water added 
to replace that evaporated. A part of the gold precipitates in the 
form of a violet black powder, and the bath then requires cooling 
and decanting. The liquor is then boiled again, and the gilding pro¬ 
ceeded with in the same manner as before described, except that the 
mercurial solution should be more diluted than for the pyrophosphate 


meanness in any form, commands 0 , 

his example in these respects, as well as his general Christian 
manliness, will remain with us as stimulants to emulate his 
nobility of character. 

Resolved That we, in a large measure, realize how much greater the 
loss of such a husband and such a father must be to his imme¬ 
diate relatives, than to those but just outside the kindred line. 
To each member of his direct family, therefore, we beg to extend 
—- heartfelt sympathy in the bereavement they are thus tailed 
bear, and to assure them that we will ever 
•• Keep his memory green.” 




urcicui ---- • ' , J • W. n. wewiey, salesman iwi . 

bath. This operation is finished when about half of the goicl m t g m j t ^ & Q 0 f died suddenly of rheumatism of the heart on June 


W. H. Clewley, salesman for many years for the firm of C. E. 


be gold and no 


16th, at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y. 










The Burmah Ruby Mines. 

|(JBY earth is called by the natives “ byun,” and is 
| generally found at two different depths, the first 
:r at about four feet, and the second and richer 
- at twenty to thirty feet below the surface. It is 

: - —generally extracted by a company of miners, io or 12 

in number. Pits are dug about eight feet square, lined with rough 
timber, and braced with four cross-pieces at intervals. Water enters 
the pit on sinking a short distance below the surface, and the princi¬ 
pal work and source of expense is keeping the mine free from water 
Uprighl posts are let into the ground at a short distance from the 
mouth, and a fork is cut in the upper end of each. In this fork is 
balanced a lever, the longer arm of which hangs over the pit, while 
the shorter arm carries a bucket weighted with stone to counter¬ 
balance the contents of the basket, which is connected with the 
longer arm by a bamboo which reaches to the bottom of the pit 
This contrivance forms a most efficient though simple means o' 
raising both water and earth by manual labor. Generally six or 
eight of these levers overhang each pit in actual working, and prob¬ 
ably the proportion of water buckets in constant use to earth baskets 
is two to one. Three men at least are below, occupied in filling 
both baskets and buckets; they rise and fall incessantly during the 
working hours, which rarely exceed six daily. The ruby ea.th thus 
extracted is placed in a heap at the side of the pit, and on first expo¬ 
sure, while wet, sparkles in the sun with myriads of small stones, 
brilliant in color, but not large enough, unfortunately, to be of any 
value. When a sufficient quantity has been obtained it is washed in 
bamboo trays and handed over to the sorters, who, after carefully 
examining it and taking out any stones of value, pass it on again to 
a small colony of women and children, who generally surround every 
pit, and who again sort it slowly over in the hopes of finding some 
smaller stones that may have been missed by the men. It is a ludi- 
crous sight to see two or three little children, who perhaps can 
scarcely walk, sitting down before a heap of this washed earth and 
sorting away with most serious faces, as if they realized that their 
existence depended upon their exertions. No machinery is appa¬ 
rent in the whole district, though it is stated that a pump was brought 
up a few years ago from Mandalay, but it soon got choked and was 
thrown away as useless, probably because no one understood how to 
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a so-called lantern, in such a manner that it is about one-third of 

length of the center pinion away from the square. Then lay 
staff flat upon an underlay, and gently tap it with the hammer 
such a manner that the upper part of the notch slightly inclines 
one side. This notch, which will now exert a slightly spr 
motion, will produce a greater tightness of the staff, and if 
operator ,s careful not to file away more than from # to of the 
staff the watch will not be exposed to the inconveniences frequently 
occasioned by too great a looseness of the motion work. ^ 


author places 
researches int< 


The History of the Fork. 

JpEAKING of the fork, says C. Andrf, in the Revue 
Pro/esstonelee , an interesting discussion has been 
raised between M. Sardou and M. Darcel, the 
Director of the Cluny Museum. In the course of his 
beautilul drama, Theodora, the eminent dramatic 
a fork in the hands of the wife of Justinian, and 
the history of this useful utensil has become th« 


To Correct the Center Staff. 


.E REPAIRER will often find, especially with stem¬ 
winding watches, that the center staff moves too easily. 
He will also find that this defect has been corrected 
by working burr on the staff by means of a graver or 
; ^ a shar P fi| e; it is true that this remedy will, for a time 

be quite efficacious, as it will, so to speak, enlarge the staff and pro¬ 
duce a stiff motion. This is not of great duration, however, since, by 
the moving backward and forward of the hands, the burr will gradu¬ 
ally drop off, and finally become a good grinding material by com¬ 
bining with the oil, and in due time will aggravate the defect by 
wearing the center staff and the hole of the center pinion, and the 
motion of the hands becomes still looser. Should next the loosened 
burr leave the pinion and combine with the oil of the pivot, the con- 
sequence will be still graver than formerly, because the jewel holes 
and pivots of the center wheel will be interfered with to such an 
extent that the watch must become faulty in its rate. 

It is the purpose of these lines to acquaint my colleagues with 
another less known method, which is both shorter and accomplishes 
the purpose much more securely than the above. Fasten the square 
of the center staff in the pin vise; if the staff has at some previous 
time been treated in the above described manner, go over it with the 
pivot file and remove all traces; then with a fine rat tail file file in it 


The introduction of the fork is less ancient than one would believe 
because it dates only to the 10th century. This little instrument 
originated in Italy, and the wife of Pietro Orseolo, Doge of Venice 
appears to have been the first who made use of it; although it was a 
simple two-pronged affair, still it was considered by the historians of 
the age to be an unpardonable luxury of the Venetians of the nth 
century. Until then only the simple sharpened rod was known 
which is still employed by certain nations of Asia and Oceanica. ’ 
In the following centuries the fork passed from Italy and Europe 
The first distinct mention we have of it is in the list of the silverware 
of the favorite of Edward II., Father Galveston, who owned sixty- 
nine spoons and three forks. It is stated afterwards that these forks 
simply served for eating pears. 

Queen Clemence, of Hungary, in 1328, had thirty-nine spoons and 
one fork, and Queen Anna, of Bourbon, had a gold fork, which 
Charles V., of France, had inherited, and which he had adorned with 
precious stones. Beside this one, he had seven or eight more 
according to an inventory drawn up in 1380. ’ 

The Silverware Of the Chancellor Duprat, which was by experts 
33.848 l.vres, a large sum at that time (1536), included only 
one fork but two dozens of spoons. Also the inventory of the goods 
and chattels of the Prince of Condi; speaks of only one silver-gilt 

The use of the fork became more common in France during the 
15th and 16th centuries. Certain museums of national antiquities 
,vory forks ’ t0 which ,he bowl of 

Gabnelle d’Estrtes had twenty, eight of which were silver, and the 
others of iron with coral handles. The beautiful favorite, it is said 
simp > used them for toasting her bread; in all other cases she pro¬ 
saically eat with her fingers, as the Prince of Condo himself and all 
the grand seignors of the court, as well as the common people did. 

me use ot the fork was at first considered as something scandal¬ 
ous; a curious pamphlet attacks the minions of Henry III in the 
following indignant strain: “In the first place, they never seize the 
meat with their fingers, but they use forks for the purpose, which they 
convey it to their mouths by advancing the neck. They also eat 
their salad with forks, in spite of all difficulties, because it is forbid- 
* ? lsl ? Wlth the fingers, and they prefer to touch their 
lips with this little instrument. 

Before the introduction of the fork in good society, there existed a 
code of good manners for people of good society; one rule says that 
at table the party must seize the food with three fingers, and that he 
must avoid touching his nose with the food-conveying hand for fear 
of being considered a boorish person. 

\Vhat a revolution has been accomplished in our style of living 
and how far are we removed from those barbaric times; yet barely 
three centuries separate us from the epoch when the English called 
the traveler, I homas Conyate, a madman, because he had introduced 
among them from Italy so useless a utensil as a fork. 
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_* _To Mount Diamond Drills and Gravers. —Drill a hole 



; Alloy for Models.—A good alloy for making working models is 
four parts copper, one part tin, and one-quarter part zinc. 1 his is 
easily wrought. The hardness increases by doubling the proportion 
of the zinc. 

Good Gilding Metal for Common Jewelry.— For common 
jewelry, melt together 3 patts of copper, 1 part of old brass, and four 
ounces of tin to every pound of copper. If this alloy is to be used 
for fine polishing, the tin may be omitted, and a mixture of lead and 
antimony substituted. Paler polishing metal is made by reducing 
the copper to 1 or 2 parts. 

Watch Oil. —I have always prepared an excellent article of watch 
oil from deer’s or elk’s feet; take off the skin, prepare the feet with 
great cleanliness; fry them out well, and filter the obtained fat 
through clean filtering paper. I have prepared my oil in this manner 
for twenty-five years, and it has kept well invariably, in jewel holes 
and cylinders up to seven years. 

To Make Pallets, Unlocking Pallets, etc.— This may be 
done on the lap or by using files of soft steel, copper, or tin. In the 
first case the stones are roughed out while held by the hand, and the 
required form is given while holding them in a small carrier that fits 
into the T rest support, but the forms of such stones are so various 
that no special details can be given. Use diamond powders of diff¬ 
erent degrees of fineness, as in making jewel holes. 

Acid-Coloring Small Articles.— For acid-coloring on gold for 
small articles, a very good plan is to place them on a lump of char¬ 
coal, and make them red hot under the blow-pipe flame, and then 
throw them into a pickle composed of about 35 drops strong sulphuric 
acid to one ounce of water, allowing the article to remain therein 
until the color is sufficiently developed ; washing the article in warm 
water in which a little potash has been dissolved, using a brush, and 
finally rinsing and drying in boxwood sawdust, completes the 
operation. 

Tarnishing of Silver.— Of the many agents ptoposed to prevent 
the tarnishing of silver and plated goods, none appear to have given 
as satisfactory results as a varnish of collodion—a solution of gun¬ 
cotton in a mixture of alcohol and ether. All other varnishes appear 
to impart a yellowish tinge to the silver or plated wares, but collodion 
varnish is quite colorless. The articles should be carefully brushed 
with the varnish, using an elastic brush, making sure that the entire 
surface is covered. The film of collodion will protect the underlying 
metal surface for a long time. 

To Bleach Watch Dials, etc.— Dissolve one-half ounce cyanide 
of potassium in a quart of hot water, and add two ounces strong 
liquor of ammonia, and one-half ounce spirits of wine (these two may 
have been mixed previously). Dip the dials, whether silver, gold, or 
gilt, in it for a few seconds, then put them in warm water; brush well 
with soap, and afterward brush, rinse, and dry in hot box-wood dust. 
Another good plan is to gently heat the dials and dip in diluted 
nitric acid, but this must not be employed for dials with painted 
figures, as these would be destroyed. 

Overmanning. —-One of the causes of overbanking is that the 
steady pin is too far from the table roller; it may also happen at 
times that the roller jewel is a trifle too short, and will allow the fork 
to spring under it; if there are any forks at all—steady pin and roller 
jewel being right—there is no danger of overbanking. It is but sel¬ 
dom that the banking pins will allow overbanking, and they are 
mostly there for the purpose of keeping the fork from going so far 
that the jewel can strike inside of the same. However, they must be 
far enough apart to allow the pallet to drop the tooth freely. 


fill a notch in the end of a piece of brass wire to correspond with 
the fragment of diamond; heat the end in a spirit lamp and lay on it 
a piece of good sealing wax or shellac. When this commences to 
melt, set the diamond in position and leave the whole to cool. 
Diamond drills are very commonly mounted at the end of a pin that 
has had its point filed off; mark a point at the end with a graver and 
drill the hole, which should be very shallow. Holding the pin in a 
pin-vise, with its point projecting about one-tenth of an inch, heat 
the vise in a lamp and proceed as above explained. 

Coloring Brass.— In coloring and lacquering brass work, browns 
of all shades are obtained by immersion in a solution of nitrate or 
perchloride of iron, the strength of the solution determining the 
depth of the color. Violets are produced by dipping in a solution 
of chloride of antimony. Chocolate is obtained by burning on the 
surface of the brass moist red oxide of iron, and polished with a very 
small quantity of black lead. Olive green results from making the 
surface black by means of a solution of iron and arsenic in muriatic 
acid, polished with a blackhead brush, and coating it, when warm, 
with a lacquer composed of one part lac-varnish, four of turmeric 
and one of gamboge. 

How to Replace a Balance Staff— It is quite a knack to 
select another balance staff, when one is either ruined or lost. Take 
the watch partly down, that is, remove the balance bridge, the lever, 
scapewheel, the hands, dial, and face-wheel, also, remove the cap- 
jewel plate, the regulator, and cap-jewel from the balance bridge. 
Now we will suppose there was nothing but the balance wheel and 
balance spring left, so remove them and screw the balance bridge 
back into its place. There are several ways of getting the measure 
of a staff. Some watchmakers tfill just put a pair of calipers on the 
outside of balance bridge over the center of jewel-hole, and get the 
outside measurement, and proceed to guess at the rest of the work. 
A simple way to measure, and perhaps as good as any in use, is to 
use a pair of three-screw calipers, at the points they turn outwardly 
in the form of a T, when they are closed. This tool is made for the 
express purpose of getting the measure under the bridges for balance 
staffs, or any other pinion wished to be replaced. These calipers 
being sharp at the points, you will just set them into the pivot hole, 
which will enable you to get the shoulder measure of your staff. 
The turning is done in the customary way. 

To Solder a Pearl Ring.— The country watchmaker, who is 
supposed to be conversant with the art of soldering, must be very 
careful when he has to perform this on a pearl-set ring, as it is quite 
a risky job, and difficult to hard solder under any circumstances ; in 
fact, should it be broken up, it can in no other manner be hard- 
soldered except by taking out the pearls. If, however, the break is 
at the bottom, or far from the set, it can be hard-soldered as follows : 
First, clean the ring well, make it the size wanted, fit close and even 
to where to be soldered, make the size a little smaller than wanted, 
to allow for dressing and toning up; tear tissue paper into strips, 
twist it loosely, wrap around the sets every way, thoroughly covering 
them ; take one coil of binding wire, twist it around the paper so as 
to hold it together ; put the set part of the ring in clean, clear water, 
until the paper swells full; lay or pin on a piece of good charcoal; 
put a slip of coal between paper and the part you wish to solder; 
apply the borax ; use good easy-flowing solder ; make a large blaze ; 
blow directly on the point you wish to so'der ; keep as much of the 
blaze off the paper as possible ; make the solder flow quick, and stop 
as soon as it flows; take the ring off the coal and put it in the water 
to cool off. Should the paper, during soldering, become dry, and 
commence to burn, stop, and apply more water on it, tear the paper 
off and finish. By working it this way, the expert man will never 
fail to save the most delicate setting, unless the ring is extra heavy 
all round. 
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Decrease in Gold Production.— According to reliable reports 
from Victoria, Australia, the yield of gold of the Colony has, last 
year, been 130,000 ounces less than in 1885. 

A Watch in The Shape of an Apple.— In the South Kensington 
Museum, London, is a small watch, about one hundred years old, 
representing an apple, and the golden case is ornamented with grains 
of pearls. 

Power of Telescopes.— The most powerful telescopes now in use 
magnify 2,000 times. As the moon is 240,000 miles from the earth, 
it is thus practically brought to within 120 miles, at which distance 
the snowy peaks of several lunar mountains are distinctly visible. 

Relic of Marat.— After passing through many hands, a French 
journalist now owns the watch of Marat, l'ami du peupU (the friend 
of the people). Its shape is very peculiar. It has two cases, one of 
which, closing upon the dial, resembles a Phrygian cap in’general 
form. Upon one of the exterior faces are engraved the words, “ Love 
only thy native country; ” the other bears the words, “ Obey only its 

New Process.— A new process for obtaining aluminum, as well as 
copper, silver, etc, has been devised by M. L. Senet. He exposes a 
saturated solution of sulphate of alumina, separated from a solution 
ot chloride of sodium (ordinary table salt), by a porous vessel, to a 
current of six or seven volts and four amperes. The double chloride 
of aluminum and sodium is decomposed, and the aluminum is 
deposited upon the negative electrode. 

Artificial Jewels. —One of the unexpected uses to which natu¬ 
ral gas fuel is put is the manufacture of artificial jewels. The fac¬ 
tories of France and Belgium have had a monopoly in this branch of 
business heretofore. The basis of these jewels is glass but the acme 
of glass making can only be reached by the use of a hot, clear and 
steady fuel, and this requisite natural gas furnished in a superlative 
degree. A Pittsburg paper claims that we now lead the world in the 
production of imitation gems. 

How Pearls are Made.— It is believed that a wound in the 
mouth of the mollusk will lead to a deposition of the calcareous mat¬ 
ter, but it is uncertain whether it will be of common shell matter or 
of pearl and upon the operation all the value of the operation de¬ 
pends. In the Dutch East Indias the formation of pearls in the 
peari oyster is sometimes provoked by inserting a grain of sand with- 
in the shell. A considerable business is done at Adorf in the manu¬ 
facture of fancy articles from the nacre of muscles. 


A Historical Watch.-A watch, since the beginning of this 
century in the possession of the family Minthorp, of Pamelia, Four 
Corners, New York, has an interesting history. It was made in 1720, 
in London, for George III, who presented it to Sir William Johnson’ 
when he was appointed Governor of this State. He, in turn pre¬ 
sented it to the notorious Indian chief; Joseph Brandt, with the 
remark that “it is worth at least forty rebel scalps.” The American 
paymaster, Evart van Epps, took the watch, together with a quantity 
of other booty, from Brandt; but, strange to say, van Epps subse¬ 
quently again became the prisoner of Brandt, who recovered his 
watch. After the war, Brandt presented it to the grandfather of the 
present owner. The watch has been going, and kept excellent time 
up to to-day, and has been repaired only three times—in 182c ,821 
and 1847. 3 ’ 3 

The St. Marc Clock at V E NicE.-Evelyn, in his Memoirs, 
under date 1645, records that while he was at Venice, he went “ Thro’ 
an arch into the famous Piazza of St. Marc. Over this porch stands 
that admirable clock, celebrated, next to that of Strassburgh, for its 
many movements, amongst which, about .2 and 6, which are their 
houres of Ave Maria, when all the towne are on their knees, come 
forth the 3 Kings, led by a starr, and, passing by ye image of Christ 
in his Mother s armes, do their reverence, and enter into ye clock by 
another doore. At the top of the turret another automaton strikes 
ye quarters. An honest merchant told me that, one day walking in 
the Piazza, he saw the fellow who kept the clock struck with the 
hammer so forcibly, as he was stooping his head neere the bell to 
mend something amisse at the instant of striking, that, being stunned, 
he reel d over the battlement and broke his neck.” 

The World’s Great Lenses.— Astronomers have witnessed, dur¬ 
ing the last decade, a greater advance in optical power than ever 
before in a like period. Among the great refracting telescopes con- 
structed are the 30-inch of Pulkowa, the 26-inch of Charlottesville, 
and the 23-inch at Princeton, for which the lenses were made in 
America by Clark, of Cambridge, Mass. A 27-inch telescope for 
Vienna has been made by Grubb, of Dublin, Ireland, who is at work 
on one of 28 inches for the Greenwich Observatory. The io-inch 
telescope at Strasburg, Germany, has been turned out by Merz of 
Munich. The Henry Bros., of Paris, have made a 2 9 -inch object- 
glass, not yet mounted, for the Nice Observatory ; while Clark has 
finished the giant lens of all-36 inches in diameter-for the Lick 
Observatory. Up to 1881, the greatest refractor in the world was 
that of the Naval Observatory at Washington, D. C., with an object- 
glass of 26 inches, and up to 1880 there was none larger than the 
15-inch of Harvard Observatory. 


Facio, the Inventor of Jewel HoL ES .-Facio was a mathema¬ 
tician, born in the Canton, Geneva, and, although the jeweling of 
certain parts of a watch movement had been done before, yet he was 
the first who had been able to drill holes in rubies to receive the 
pivots of the “ balance wheel." Whatever stones had been tried 
before must have been of much softer quality than the ruby ; had it 
been harder, we should have heard of it. He obtained an English 
patent, recorded in the London Gautte, May 1,, ,704, for his 


Non-Magnetizable Balance.— An artist of Geneva, it is an¬ 
nounced, has found a method of making a compensating balance for 
a watch, on which magnetism has absolutely no effect A watch 
fitted with a balance of this kind, and with a spring of palladium 
submitted to the action of a very powerful electro magnet, will stop 
immediately, but so soon as it is removed from the magnetic influ¬ 
ence, it goes on again without the regulation being in any manner 
interfered with. An ordinary watch, on the contrary, when subjected 
to- a similar test, becomes thoroughly charged with magnetism, as 
many a watchmaker has found out to his cost. 


Value of Pearls.— Although a pearl weighing one grain is worth 
only one-eighth of the price of a diamond of the same weight, it is 
very easy to spend a large amount of money for pearl jewelry. The 
most expensive collection of pearls on record is that owned by the 
Countess of Dudley, in England, which is far more valuable than the 
celebrated pearls belonging to the Queen. The Countess has a coro¬ 
net of pearls; the top is composed of pear-shaped pearls ; there is a 
very large one in the center, and the others are graduated in size 
down to the smallest. In order to get these pear-shaped pearls in the 
requisite sizes and colors, the jewelers were obliged to buy such an 
enormous quantity of pearls that, when the famous necklace was com¬ 
pleted, with earrings, bracelets, Mooch, and finger rings to match, 
the jewelers had $30,000 worth of odd pearls left 1 A pair of matched 
pear-shaped pearls, weighing no grains, was, some years ago, sold 
m San Francisco for $6,000. When the Princess Royal of England 
married Frederick William of Prussia, she received a necklace of 
thirty-two pearls, costing $93,000. In 1789, the French Government 
possessed pearls valued at $200,000. One that weighed 108 grains 
was valued at $37,000; two that were pear-shaped were vrlued at 
$55,800. Black pearls are very costly. 
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Mr VV. Archibald, whose business card appears in another column, 


Mr. C. H. Hall, late of Jamestown, Kan., has moved to St. Andrews’ 
Bay, Fla. 

f Messrs. Kneale & Southworth, of Corsicana, Texas, are the suc¬ 
cessors to Mr. C. E. Rose. 


makes a specialty of supplying the trade with stones for jobbing pur¬ 
poses. Parties having jewelry out of which the stones have been 
lost, by sending their orders to him can have them promptly 
attended to. 

Mr. J. L. Matthey, of Messrs. Matthey Bros. & Matthez, who 
went to Europe about nine months ago with his family, returned on 
La Gascogne on the zzdof May, much benefitted in health, and after 
having had a pleasant tour through portions of Switzerland, Germany 
and France. 


Mr. George R. Howe, of Messrs. Carter, Sloan & Co., sailed for 
Europe on the Umbria, June nth. 

The firm of F. Kramer & Son, of Baltimore, Md., has been suc¬ 
ceeded by Mr. Charles F. Kramer. 

Mr. E. J. Smith, of Messrs. M. S. Smith & Co., Detroit, Mich., 
sailed for Europe on the Ems, June 8th. 

Messrs. Hamrick & Son, of Philadelphia, Pa., have opened a 
branch store in this city at 4 Cortlandt street. 

Messrs. T. Steele & Son, an old jewelry firm of Hartford, Conn., 
closed out their business in the latter part of May. 

Mr. Henry Sessler, diamond setter, has removed to 32 John street, 
to the offices formerly occupied by Mr. C. T. Menge. 

Messrs. B. & W. B. Smith have a new catalogue in press, It will 
be filled with many excellent illustrations of their show cases, fix- 

A surprise is in store for the whole trade, to come from Messrs. 
Albert Berger & Co. presently. It will prove a blessing to jewelers 
and opticians. 

Mr. Louis Kaufman, 14 John street, says reports from his travelers 
are very good, and that they are receiving liberal orders from the 
country dealers. 

Business generally is reported good for this season of the year. 
June is always a dull month, but trade for this year has been better 
than in June of last year, and prospects are bright. 

The fire underwriters are endeavoring to fix up a new organization 
for raising rates and enforcing more stringent regulations. It is the 
part of wisdom for insurers to secure long term policies when rates 
are low. ^ 

The strike of the silversmiths has not yet been declared “off,” 
but many of the strikers have gone back to work, accepting the con¬ 
dition imposed by the manufacturers, that they should abandon the 
Knights of Labor. 

One of the designers for Carter, Sloan & Co., having been abroad 
for some time, has just returned with a portfolio full of designs, 
which he will incorporate into the new styles of goods to be intro- 
duced by that firm this fall. 

Mr. D. Valentine sailed for Europe on the 1st of June. When he 
returns in the latter part of July, he will occupy a part of the office 
of Messrs. Sinnock & Sherrill, 3 Maiden Lane, having given up his 
old quarters in No. 41 Maiden Lane. 

A house which can always be relied upon to have a complete line 
of emblem pins, charms, etc, in stock, is that of Messrs. J. W. Rich¬ 
ardson & Co., which makes a specialty of this business. The quality 
of their goods is well known in the trade. 

For nearly forty years, the firm of Nicholas Muller, now Nicholas 
Muller's Sons, have been engaged in the manufacture of bronzes 
and bronze ornaments of all descriptions. For the fall trade they 
offer many new designs in bronzes, clocks, and side ornaments. 

The “ Herald Watch,” of which Messrs. J. Eugene Robert & Co. 
are the importers, is having a large sale. It is a plain, open-faced 
nickel watch, with all the latest improvements, besides being a good 
time-keeper and low-priced. It is also proof against magnetism. 


Mr. F. H. Rabe. formerly of Alton, 111., has removed to Freeport. 

In a Canadian town, an enterprising jeweler thus competes with 
his neighbor, the clothier: The clothier offers a beautiful watch free 
with every suit of clothes, and the jeweler offers a fine suit of clothes 
with every watch. 

The jewelers of Canada are happy over the lati reduction of the 
duty on watch movements. The duty has been lowered ten per 
cent, and though this will not yet enable them to compete with 
jewelers in the States, they are confident that their trade will be 
somewhat increased. 

Our readers should look at the advertisement of Mr. N. J. Felix 
upon another page. Mr Felix here illustrates a case before and 
after being repaired. He has often repaired cases which other 
men have pronounced beyond repair, and all kinds of altering are 
done in a most satisfactory style 

Messrs. E. S. Johnson & Co., have removed their pen department 
to the Knapp Building, 41 Maiden Lane. This part of their busi¬ 
ness has increased lately, and they were compelled to find more 
room. They will retain the retail jewelry store at the corner of 
Nassau street and Maiden Lane. 

Mr. M. C. Eppenstein, of Chicago, who sailed for Europe on the 
Umbria, June nth, was presented with an engrossed testimonial 
from his employees a few days before he left, in which they express 
their regret at his temporary absence, and wish him the blessings of 
health and happiness both for himself and his parents in Europe. 

The Western National Bank, of which Daniel Manning is presi¬ 
dent recently had two large bullion balances made at the establish¬ 
ment of Mr. Henry Troemner, Philadelphia. They are remarkably 
fine scales, one with the capacity of 5,000 pounds, and the other of 
2,500 pounds; they are giving much satisfaction to the directors of 
the bank. 

Still another style of setting for diamond earrings has come into the 
market. M essrs. W. C. Edge & Sons have applied for a patent on the 
“Perpetual Motion ” earring, in which the setting rests upon a kind 
of pivot, different from any others already in the market. 1 here is 
a peculiar motion gained from two points: one, from the pivot itself, 
and the other from the ring where the arm of the setting is fixed. 

We have received from the publisher of the Jeweler dr Metal¬ 
worker Directory, a copy of the issue of 1887. It surpasses that of 
1886 in completeness, and appears to be a very full directory of the 
jewelry trade. It is handsomely printed, bound in flexible covers, 
and will be found valuable to all members of the trade. This direc¬ 
tory is so well known, that commendation is unnecessary. 

Our esteemed contemporary, The Trader, of Ontario, is rather 
suspicious of the commercial union movement, and contends that it 
is but another name for annexation, and vigorously asserts, that from 
its point of view, annexation is not desirable. Here is what it says: 
“What this country (Canada) wants at present is to be let alone and 
allowed quietly to grow and develop her own resources. W e are 
gaining wealth and importance with rapid strides, and if the sore-head 
politicians whose only object in stirring up such agitation is to ride 
into office on them, will let her alone she will no doubt show the 
world in the near future, that personal freedom and civil and religious 
liberty can reach their highest development more ^thoroughly under 
the Canadian form of government than any other.” 
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Among the few houses which make a specialty of initial rings, 
Messrs. Sinnock & Sherrill have gained the reputation for excellent 
finish and good quality. Their rings are well known all over the 
United States and Canada, and many large houses keep a full line of 
them in their stocks. 

The largest safe that ever went into Maiden Lane has just been 
placed by the Marvin Safe Co. in the new office of S. F. Myers & 
Co , 48 & 50 Maiden Lane. It stands ten feet six inches in height, 
is beautifully finished, and will be used exclusively for the books ot 
the concern, which are kept by fourteen book-keepers. The new 
counting-room of S. F. Myers & Co. will occupy the larger portion 
of the main floor of 48 Maiden Lane, and will be a model in its line. 

Some new patterns of bonnet and ribbon pins have recently been 
added to the already large assortment of Cox & Sedgwick Mfg. Co. 
It is wonderful how fast this kind of goods has sold lately, and how 
the demand still- continues so large. In black onyx goods also, 
This company is now producing some very handsome designs, 
The hemmatite jewelry made by them is finding an increasing sale, 
and business in general for the last two months has been much better 
than the corresponding season of last year. 

The factory of the Trenton Watch Company, at Trenton, N. J., 
is most pleasantly situated within a kind of park, laid out and 
improved by the Company. The factory is a large brick building, 
recently built, and stands upon high ground in the midst of magnifi¬ 
cent scenery. The latest sanitary and other improvements have been 
placed in it, and the accommodations for employees are excellent. 
The company’s capacity is 500 watches a day. The president of the 
company is Mr. J. Hart Brewer, well known to the trade; Mr. Byam, 
who has held positions with other prominent watch companies, is in 
charge of the factory as its superintendent. 

Two employees in the establishment of the late Clemens Oskamp 
Cincinnati, O., were recently discovered in the act of stealing articles 
from stock Frank Riehle, a lad of 16 years, who was employed as 
a polisher, was supposed to have been the leader, and his companion 
was Robert Gottschalk, the porter It is suspected that they have 
been systematically robbing the concern since last Christmas, of small 
articles of jewelry and bric-h-brac. In young Riehle’s house many 
articles were found by the police. The Oskamps place their loss at 
about $500, but have no way of arriving at any definite knowledge, 
as the thieves had easy access to the stock and were fully trusted. 

Sometimes a small thinggoes a great ways, and a little accident often 
produces a big change. Recently an accident occurred in the sales-, 
rooms of the E. N. Welch Mfg. Co., in Warren street. Owing to 
defective plumbing in an upper story, a portion of the ceiling fell 
down, and the owner of the building set about fixing it. But the 
company thought that a good job might as well be made of it, so 
they moved all their clocks into the storage and packing departments, 
took an office in the next building, and had the old salesroom entirely 
overhauled. For a couple of weeks business was done under diffi¬ 
culties, but now things are again to rights, and the display of clocks 
is much more attractive than it was before the accident. This com¬ 
pany has some excellent novelties ready, and many more to be com¬ 
pleted for the fall trade. 

In the June issue of The Circular, we spoke of a clock made 
in Japan which was copied from one of American make The Seth 
Thomas Clock Co are the makers of the imitated clock, and at first 
they were very wroth that the Japanese should do so wicked a thing 
as to make a copy of it They were going to institute proceedings 
immediately against the Japanese to stop the manufacture of the 
imitation. But latest advices from Japan say that the imitation is 
so poor, that not even a “ Jap ” will buy one, and consequently the 
contemplated fraud does not affect the sale of its American model 
in the least. The Seth Thomas Co. will have out in time for fall 
trade twelve new and attractive patterns of their marble clocks. The 
cases of these clocks are of real marble, and the movements are 
made for them especially. 


The average monthly pay roll of the American Watch Company 1 
$125,000, or $52 a month to each employee.— Waltham Free Fresi 


The membership of the Jewelers’ Security Alliance has large! 
increased of late, as its advantages have been prominently bror ‘' 
to the attention of dealers. It ought to include in the list e 
dealer in the country, not only because such membership secures to 
them individual protection, but because the greater number thus pi 
tected the greater the benefit to the trade in general. The Allianci 
makes war especially upon professional burglars, who have alway: 
been a terror to the trade, and when a member has been victimi 
by them, the Alliance is not satisfied till the guilty ones have b 
landed in State Prison. Individuals are seldom situated so as 
be able to pursue and prosecute with vigor the burglars who despoil 
them, but the Alliance steps in, employs the best detectives in the 
country, and assumes all the expense of the prosecution. It ci 
but little to secure this protection, and every dealer should avail 
himself of it 


Upon another page will be found an advertisement well worth 
the careful study and attention of the trade. Messrs. Heeren Bros^ 
& Co., of Pittsburg, Pa., have had a cut made, which represents 
their business in curious and quaint emblems. The illustration, like 
their enterprise, is strong and firmly built upon a solid foundation, 
At the base, workmen of different branches are busy ai their trade,] 
and to the right and left above them their products are ingeniously 
and artistically arranged. In the center, a large arch with the trade-1 
mark of the firm as its keystone encloses three pictures, which show ' 
much skill on the part of the artist. The three members of tile 1 
firm are here seen at their respective posts attending to business. | 
Mr. Wm. Heeren, in the center, who has charge of the factory, is 
busy at his bench. To the left of him is seen a portion of an office, 
with Mr. Wm. F. Hofmann at his books. To the right, Mr. Otto | 
Heeren is showing goods over the counter. Above the arch is the I 
legend, “Established 1867," which to those who remember so far] 
back conveys much. When the firm started in business twenty years 1 
ago, they were fortunate enough to furnish employment to one! 
apprentice, and since then their business has improved to the extent ] 
of having forty full-fledged employees, and the large building al 42 j 
Fifth avenue, Pittsburg, is none too large for their increasing business. I 
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A correspondent in Virginia sends us a clipping from a news; apcr 
—an advertisement of a watch, which a firm in Connecticut will send 
to any person on the receipt of $2.69—and asks us if we cannot 
show up this swindle. Certainly we can show it up. But it is hardly 
necessary for us to tell our readers, that when they see advertised in 
a local paper a “ solid silver nickle watch, handsomely engraved, 
with a finely jeweled Swiss movement, made by skilled workmen in 
the factory of one of the most celebrated watch companies in the 
world,” all to be had upon receipt of two dollars and sixty-nine 
cents in postage stamps, or any other way, except a check upon a 
bank, we say we don’t think it necessary to tell our readers that it is 
a swindle. The advertisement, with a fine, life-size cut of a hand¬ 
some watch, further says that, “this is no cheap gold-plated (brass) 
watch, but bran new goods right from the factory.” Its new patent 
winding attachment is “ found on no other watch!” All this is bosh 
and nonsense to the average jeweler. It is set to catch the money 
and postage stamps of the ignorant farmhand and the village fooi. 
The Circular does not reach these. If it did, it would certainly 
educate them and tell them, that if they want a cheap watch which 
will keep time, they may find the names of reliable watch companies 
in its advertising pages, which will give them the full value of their 
money. But perhaps the best way to educate the ignorant is through 
experience. If they have two dollars and sixty-nine cents, let them 
send it in money or postage stamps to this swindling “ Company,” 
and if they ever receive in return anything in the way of a watch 
which will “ keep perfect time ” (as the advertisement says), legitimate 
dealers may put up their shutters and go into some other business— 
bunco-steering, for instance. 




! 
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Fred’k. Steiman, traveler for Mr. F. W. Gesswein, 39 John 
has returned from a very successful business trip West. He is 


I Mr. A. -J. G. Hodenpyl will sail for Europe 

sd of July. preparing for his fall trip to California. 

Mr. Emile Dreyer, representing Mr. Tell A. Beguelm, sa.led ^ * Go i dsmith has sec ured the 

La Gascognt last month. ..... 


T Messrs George Fahys and H. F. Cook, of Jos Fahys & Co., sail 
| for Europe on La Gascogne, July 2d. 

_ Mr. Lazarus Levy, of New Orleans, La., failed last month, with 
■liabilities stated at $2,000, assets, $1,200. 

Many of the wholesale jewelers of San Francisco, Cal, have 
| agreed to close at two o’clock on Saturdays. 

Mr. H. Oppenheimer, of H. Z. & H. Oppenheimer, is expected 
I home from Europe in the first week of July. 

Mr. E. W. Holbrook, of the Gorham Manufacturing Company, 
I sailed for Europe on the La Gascogne, June n. 

Mr. E. E. Kipling, of Messrs. E. E. & A. W. Kipling, returned 
| from Europe on the steamer of the 25th of June. 

Mr. B. F. Snow, formerly with Thomas Totten & Co., is now 
I representing Messrs. S. E. Fisher & Co. on the road. 

Messrs. Crouch & Fitzgerald are making jewelers’ trunks that 
I weigh fully twenty-five pounds less than the old style. 

Mr. B. A. Bell, well known for many years as a leading jeweler in 
New Berne, N. C., has moved to Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Messrs. Arnstein Bros & Co, jobbers, of 37 Maiden Lane,express 
I themselves as satisfied with the outlook for the fall trade. 

Messrs T I. Smith & Co. have removed their New York office to 
o Maiden Lane. Mr. L. I. Mattison is their representative. 


of Messrs. Henry 
Polatchek, of Chicago, and Louis Hirsch, as travelers. A. Rose and 
I. Oppenheim are no longer with Mr. Goldsmith. 

The F. Kroeber Clock Co. is busy on its catalogue for 1887-1888. 
Many new clocks have been added to the line recently, and those 
presently to be brought out are of salable patterns. 

The Waterbury watch is now sold only to the jewelry trade. It 
will not hereafter be offered for sale or given away as a prize, pre¬ 
mium or gift as an inducement to buy other goods. 

Mr. J. U. Garver, formerly of Bloomington, Ill., has bought out 
the interest of W. H. Crothers, ot Crothers, Deal & Co, Carthage, 
Mo., and the style of the new firm is Deal & Garver. 

Mr. Charles Hofer, of Waltham, Mass., who recently applied for 
a patent on a new jewel pin setter, has had it granted, and is now 
fully prepared to furnish them to the trade in any quantity. 

Mr. Louis Kaufman will be represented in the West by Mr. Gus. 
Rees, and in the East by Mr. Henry Dinkelspiel, both good men. 
Mr Kaufman’s enterprise and salesmen will attain success. 

Messrs. Oppenheimer Bros. & Veith are quite busy at present 
mounting diamonds into all sorts of jewelry. They have in stock a 
large assortment of brooches, pendants, rings, ear rings, etc. 

The Rogers & Hamilton Co., of Waterbury, Conn, makers of 
high-grade electro-plated ware, are producing some fine patterns for 
the fall. The “ Acanthus ” pattern is. neat and pretty, and is quite 
popular. 

the U. S. Circuit Court, brought by Messrs. S. Cottle 


Mr. John T. Sandman has retired from the firm of Lingg Bros. & & Co. agai 

I Sandman, Philadelphia, and Messrs. Lingg Bros, will continue the of patent ■ 


_t Messrs. Krementz & Co., for an alleged infringement 
n collar buttons, has been decided in favor of Messrs. 


Messrs. G. B. Willis & Co., of Providence, R. I., are now repre- 
I sented by Mr. P. E. Malone, who was formerly with Messrs. T. I. 

I Smith & Co. 

There are only thirty days more for the trade to secure King & 
Eisele’s “Snap, No. 1," upon the terms they offered for sixty days 
from June 


■S nection v 

:slrs. M. Zineman & Bro, of Philadelphia, Pa., recently moved been for 


Mes 

) 130 So. Ninth st 


Krementz & Co. 

Mr, William A. Wightman, representative of Messrs. R. F. Sim¬ 
mons’& Co., was married to Miss Hester C. Riley, in Brooklyn, on 
June 1st. Many people well known in society and also in the jewelry 
trade were present. 

Jul. Schumann, Jr., after July 1 will represent Mr. R. Henrich, 
manufacturer of rings and diamond jewelry, having severed his con¬ 
nection with Messrs. L. H. Keller & Co., in whose employ he had 


t, where they have better facilities for business 




and nr 

A. B. Allen, of Barry, Ill, has opened a new store at Hanni¬ 
bal, Mo. He will retain the old store at Barry, which is left in charge 
of Mr. James Riffle. 

Messrs. Errico Brothers contemplate a slight alteration in the 
arrangements of their art show rooms, which will add much to the 
general good effect. 


Mr. S. Lorsch, of Messrs. Sussfeld, Lorsch & Co., sailed for 
Europe June 15th, on the Ems. He was accompanied by his wife, 
and will try to do more business and have more pleasure than he has 
had on any former trip. 

Messrs. Lissauer & Sondheim have just made up a line of watch 
cases of specially new designs, in 4, 6, 16 and 18-size. Illustrations 
are now being made of these designs, and they will appear upon the 
back page of our August number. 

Messrs. Stem & Fried are now making up a line of sample rings 


styles with garnets, small diamonds and opals, and upon these latter 
, they expect to have an unprecedented r— 

know ’ ’ 


call the attention of the 
which is worth a trial. 

Everyone interested in Mr. Zadek, of Mobile, will be glad 


that his many friends have stood by him in his recent difficulty, and 
all wish him success. 

Mr F. W. Johnson, of Cumberland, Md., has removed his store to 
128 Baltimore street, next to the old store His new place is larger 
and more convenient. 

A small advertisement appears in our Special Notice column over 
the name, “ Energy ” Any firm in need of such a man will do 
well to correspond with him. 

!UMr. A. M. Henry, formerly of 85 Nassau street, has formed a part¬ 
nership with Mr. S. Sonnenberg, under the firm 
Sonnenberg, at 493 Broadway. 


The “Honoria” bracelet, made by Messrs. Daggett & Clap, and 
illustrated in their advertisement of this issue, is one of great merit. 
That this merit is appreciated by the trade is evident from the many 
orders which the manufacturers have taken for it. 

The “Loop” ear-ring, of which an illustration is seen in our 
advertising columns, is a novelty of considerable merit. Many of 
our leading houses have already ordered stocks of them, and Messrs. 
A. Luthy & Co. are busy at present filling orders. 

Mr. L. A Cuppia, of 19 Union Square, sailed for Europe on La 
Normandie, June nth He intends to travel all through Southern 
of Henry & Europe for novelties in his line, and will especially visit Italy, where 
he gets his fine filigree jewelry. 
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An exciting game of base ball occurred in Cleveland, O., on Satur¬ 
day, June 18th, between the “ Manufacturers” and the “Julius King 
Optical Co.” nines. The score was 27 to 5, in favor of the first men¬ 
tioned club. 

A fine line of novelties in fancy goods has just been received by 
the Boyd & Abbot Co., of 23 Warren Street. Mr. Abbot spent some 
time in Europe this spring looking up new things, and was successful 
in procuring many desirable goods. 

Messrs. Albert Lorsch & Co. have about completed the alterations 
in their office, and have certainly improved appearances very much. 
The new wall paper is exquisite, the hard-wood work is fine, and there 
is more room than there was formerly. 

A jeweler in Washington recently received a watch to be fixed. The 
customer couldn’t understand what was the matter with it, but soon the 
jeweler found a small red ant in the wheels of the movement. It was 
still alive, and when released the watch was found to be not damaged. 

The jewels recently made in Germany for the Empress of Japan 
are said to consist of a diadem, a necklace and several bracelets. 
Her diadem contains of 600 diamonds, nine of which are very large. 
The central stone weighs nine karats and is valued at 25,000 francs. 

Mr. Sumner Blackington, of Messrs W. & S. Blackington, who 
has been seriously ill for the past two months, is now convalescent, 
and expects to fully recover by taking an ocean trip. He leaves 
shortly for Rio Janeiro, Brazil, and intends to come back in two or 
three months. 

The largest watch ever made was sent last week to Kansas City by 
Messrs. R & L. Friedlander. The diameter of the dial is eight feet. 
It is not a watch to keep time, "but only a monstrous thing of wood 
and zinc, handsomely painted and gilded. It is designed for a 
jeweler’s sign 

Gold has been discovered in Wisconsin. Several nuggets, the 
largest weighing nearly three grains, were recently washed out on a 
farm near Rock Elm, Pierce County. Smce then many other dis¬ 
coveries have been made, and the people of Rock Elm have great 
expectations. 

Since Messrs. H. F. Barrows & Co. moved their large safes out of 
1 Maiden Lane, they have lost themselves in the great amount of 
empty space. They want to rent a part of their office to some good 
concern. This is a good opportunity to become associated with a 
good company. 

Messrs. E. I. Richards & Co, are making liberal preparations 
for the fall trade, adding many new patterns and novelties in every 
department of plated jewelry. Their ladies’ vest chains, particularly, 
are very pretty, and the finish is something that their salesmen can 
justly recommend. 

Some new designs of silver buttons made by Messrs. F. I. Marcy 
& Co., are oxidized, and look very ancient. Their new line makes 
its appearance about the first of July, just after we go to press, but 
it is said that it surpasses all former years, and this would be saying 
much for the new line. 

Mr. Leopold Stern, of Messrs. Stern Bros. & Co., arrived from 
Europe on La Bourgogne, June 19th. He has bought a great many 
diamonds, and Messrs. Stern say that the new invoice will amount to 
$100,000, which they hope will be sufficient to supply their cus¬ 
tomers with for a month or two. 

Messrs. Charles W. Schumann & Sons exhibit in their art room, at 
the Union Square store, two elephant tusks with Japanese carving. 
They are probably the largest and finest specimens in the country. 
Mr. Charles W. Schmann, Jr., sailed for Europe on the Saale, June 
22, intending to meet his father in Russia. 

Mr. C. H. Jacot, of Messrs. Jacot & Son, who went to Switzer¬ 
land in June, is now at Ste. Croix, superintending the making of 
novelties in music boxes for next Fall’s trade. He is also having 
made some practical improvements to these instruments, of which 
we can say more when he returns next month. 


The firm of Cox & Sedgwick having been dissolved by the recent! 
death of J. W. Sedgwick, has been incorporated into a joint stock! 
company, called The Cox & Sedgwick Manufacturing Co., of which! 
Mr. Stephen P. Cox is President, Mr. M. L. B. Cooper, Treasurer, 1 
and Mr. Clarence W. Sedgwick, Secretary. The business continues! 
at the same place, 26 John street 

Messrs. Healy Bros., of North Attleboro, Mass, have added, this ft 
season, to their large assortment of chain trimmings, a full line of 1 
rolled plate chains, comprising all the novelties in fancy links,! 
engraved and plain patterns, and seals for ladies’ and gents’ chains,! 
in all shapes and styles. Orders have already been taken, and indi- 1 
cations point to a successful season for this firm. 

Precious metals are hoarded by the people of Eastern Asia and I 
India to an almost fabulous extent. During the recent visit of the I 
British Indian Secretaries of State to Gwalior, for the purpose of I 
borrowing .£3,000,000 sterling, they found that a vault underneath I 
the palace of Gwalior, contained a treasure estimated at about I 
.£6,000,000 sterling, consisting mainly of silver rupees. 

In the latter part of May, Mr. A. Corn, of Messrs. Corn & 1 
Clark, while traveling from Mahanoy City to Shenandoah, Pa., had I 
his trunk, containing nearly $1,000 of goods, sent to Audenried by ■ 
mistake, and since then nothing has been heard of it. The Lehigh I 
Valley R. R. Co. have offered to settle with Messrs. Com & Clark, I 
but no compromise has yet been effected. 

The English people are now favored with clocks which wind of I 
themselves, after the style of our American self-winding clock. The 1 
Self-Winding Clock Co. has sold to an English company the right to ft 
manufacture these clocks in England, and our esteemed contempo¬ 
raries in that country are having their say about them. 

Mr. Harrison B. Smith, of Messrs. Alfred H Smith & Co , returned 
from Europe on the Trave, June 10th He attended the sale of the 
Crown Jewels, and came within an ace of buying one important item. 
He outbid all the trade on this item, but just at the last moment he 
encountered the opposition of a private party, who slightly overbid 

London pawnbrokers test watches by applying acid to the knobs. 

A Frenchman ordered 200 watches from Geneva. The cases were 
copper, heavily gilt, and the knobs pure gold. They cost 40 francs 
each. He pawned them in London for 70 francs each and dropped 
the tickets about the city. Dishonest people found them and paid 
70 francs for for 40-franc watches. 

A natural curiosity has been discovered at Solothum, Switzerland, 
the center of a large watch manufacturing district. It is the nest of 
a wagtail, built wholly of long spiral steel shavings, without the least 
part of vegetable or animal fibre used in its construction. The steel 
shavings are half a millimeter thick and about twelve centimeters 
long. The nest has been preserved in the Museum of Natural 

The so-called “ Victor Watch Company," which for some months 
past has occupied a small room on the upper floor of 48 and 50 
Maiden Lane, and has gained some questionable notoriety because 
of its methods of doing business, were dispossessed on the 9th of 
June and put on the sidewalk for non-payment of rent. The “ Man¬ 
ager,” Charles West, was recently on trial before the municipal 
authorities. 

Some novelties in bracelets, shown by Messrs. Carter, Sloan & 
Co., are unique and not in the ordinary run. They are made of an 
open curb chain with a small clasp, and in the center for about a 
third the length of the bracelet is a row of diamonds, rubies and 
sapphires, set in plain settings or ornamental work. In bracelet 
mountings, Messrs. Carter, Sloan & Co., have a large variety of good 
patterns, mostly of light design with settings for small stones. Several 
new patterns of long-stemmed flower-pins are also shown, and are very 
pretty. In ladies’ vest chains there is one style which is particularly 
odd, composed of three sections of light chain with two little balls 
of lapis lazuli for connecting pieces. 
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Mr. Delmont E. Mowry, of Messrs. Kirby Mowry & Co will 
includes many pretty novelties. 

Now that the offices of Messrs. Miller Brothers, at 37 Union 
Square are in complete readiness, we would advise the trade to visit 
fhem to see the finest office in the business Crystal chandeliers 
plate-glass partitions, solid mahogany furniture and fine EngUsh 
stationery, are a few of the articles Messrs Miller Brothers indulge in. 
There is a diamond ring worth $500 in the coffin of some ancient 

resident of New Jersey long since dead andseveralattemptshave 

been made by cemetery ghouls to steal it. Since the last attempt, 
which occurred last month, the descendants of the deceased ha 
concluded to remove the ring, as it is a constant temptation to these 
inhuman burglars. 

A neat little catalogue and price-list, embellished with clear wood- 
cufs comes from Mr V W Oliver, of Buffalo, N. Y, manufacturer 
of all kinds of jewelers’ machinery, tools, supplies, etc. 1 r. lv '- r 
tells his patrons, that heis continually adding new kindsof machinery 
and tools to hi/manufactures, and is constantly improving ujKin old 
designs and methods. He has an advertisement in another part 

th Mr Charles Jacques, of 2 Maiden Lane, was married early in June 
to Miss Ida Mouquin, daughter of Henri Mouquin, at the residence 
of the latter at Clifton, Staten Island. Ihe couple wen to Europe 
on their wedding trip, and Mr. Jacques intends, while in Pans, to 
buy many novelties for the fall trade. In his salesroom at present 
he has several new patterns of window clocks for display, which are 
very unique. 

Novelties in charms lo, .U 

Pompeiian Jardmere vase, of quaint design. Both of these are hav 
ing a large sale. 

The strike of the silversmiths is virtually at an end^ For the past 
two weeks the men have been returning to work as individuals, waiv¬ 
ing their demand that the employers should recognise the Knights of 
Labor The strike has not “ officially " been declared at an end by 
the leaders, but when the men desert the leaders, there is an end to 
the strike The result could not have been otherwise, for the employ¬ 
ers are not yet prepared to surrender their business to their employees. 

A package of large, fancy pearls is a delight to the 
recent importation, Messrs. M. Fox & Co. received several lots, and 
in one loUs a fine steel-colored pearl, in shape a perfect miniature 
of a bird’s egg. Messrs. Fox & Co. also have a few excellent speci¬ 
mens of black diamonds, beautifully cut and without flaw. Mr. 
Fox, who went to Europe in May, expects to buy many fancy stones 
for the fall trade. 


r tne iau u«*uc. 

Messrs. E. Dalzell & Co , of 32 John street, are manufacturers and 
designers of fancy watch cases who have achieved much successm 
their line. Special designs are furnished on application. The fa y 
ornamentation is put on in fine gold colored with certain alloys and 
leaves and flowers, under the skillful hands of their workmen, 
made in their natural colors. Some cases seen by our representative 
last month are superb. 

Not only is Mr. Paul Jeanne, of 8 Maiden Lane, a well-established 
jeweler, carrying in stock a full line of diamond mountings but he 
is also an artist of ability. He has executed many designs for large 
pieces of jewelry, mostly upon special orders from wealthy persons 
who wished to have old gems reset into more modern style. La t 
month he showed two handsome designs for a large sword-handle 
hair-pin set with diamonds. 


An elegant line of silver mounted leather goods is made by the 
Gorham Manufacturing Co. Allkinds of .c*6 leases and^P^tbo»k 
shmvn a nd these are made in several shades and finishes of alb 
gator skin’ monkey skin and pig skin, which latter known in pohte 
fanguage as “porcine leather.” Small memorandum books for sports¬ 
men and betting women are shown, with covers of sterling silver and 
emblems of the chase in rich refiouss/ work. 

Rogers & Brother expected to be in their elegant new store, 16 
Cortlandt street, by the first of May, but as the building was not 
completed, ^hey did not get in until June. The work of preparing 
,0 move, moving and getting settled, occupied six weeks whtleten 
large trucks were employed twelve days in transport,ng them stock 
and fixtures from the old up-town store to the new o • 
employees aided in the removal, but it was an immense undertaking. 

Messrs. Jeannot & Shiebler, the well-known makers of fine gold 
watch cases have enlarged their office at 20 Maiden Lane and have 
entirely refurnished it in elegant style. Two new safes “My 
finished, stand behind a long oak table with a broadcloth top Ne^ 
desks, gilded wire screens, fine wall paper and plen y of light a ndmi 
make this a pleasant office to go into. The quality of the watch 
cases remains the same, but the patterns change with the fashions. 

Mr George F. Runs, of Tiffany & Co., New York, was sent, 
accompanied by Mr. J. S Diller, of the U. S. Geological Survey, to 
examine the peridoti.e of Elliott Co., Kentucky. The occurrence 
there of carbonaceous shale in it closely resembles the same rock a 
the South African diamond fields, and 

found, yet valuable observations were made on this most interest ng 

occurrence, which will be published later by the Survey in a paper 

on the subject. 

Lest any unwise watch’ case manufacturers should think that the 
“ Half Shell ” case, manufactured by Marx & Weis, and illustrated in 
our advertising columns, is a pattern of case which any one may 

imitate with impunity, we would say that Messrs Marx & Wei we e 

thoughtful enough to have so good a design patented, and that already 
one manufacturer who copied this design has promised never to do it 
again. This case is made in several sizes, and some are set with 
precious stones. 

Since Messrs. Henry Ginnel & Co. put in their three new safes 
and renovated their office, they have increased their We« facili¬ 
ties. Their business for June was much greater than tha of June 
1886 Mr. Ginnel returned from Europe on the 24th of Ju , 
and hearty He was greeted by his young partner in a pleasant man¬ 
ner two large bouquets of cut flowers being placed in conspicuous 
places in the rear office. Mr. Ginnel has.secured several new things 
for the Fall trade. 

Mr H. B. Peabody, one of the judgment creditors of Clapp & 
Davies, who recently purchased the bankrupt stock of That firm for 
L. ooo has since been trying to sell it out. He has gradually 
come down in price to $85,000, and it is believed that $50,000 is a 
figure nearer to its real value. It is hard to understand how a man 
will pay $100,000 for a stock of goods one day, and shortly after¬ 
wards offer it for $85,000. It is said that Mr. Peabody may con- 
the business. 


Mr F. Hartje, doing business under the firm name of G. & F. 
Hartje, at 39 Union Square, made an assignment last month to Mr 
L. Tannenbaum. His brother, George, died recently, as was noted 
in our June number, and he felt unable to continue the business 
alone. There seems to be no doubt that his failure is honorable 
and Mr. Tannenbaum says the creditors may receive as much as 60 
per cent The liabilities are estimated at about $7,000, and the assets 
are probably near that figure, but lawyers’ fees and the certain depre¬ 
ciation in the value of the stock on hand will bring them down con¬ 
siderably. Mr. Tannenbaum says he will not charge any fees for 
services as assignee. 












During the early part of June, Messrs. Hinriehs & Co. received 
several notable shipments of goods from Europe. One was com¬ 
posed of some elegant patterns of Royal Worcester Ware. The 
floral designs upon these goods are exquisite, and the pieces them¬ 
selves are of beautiful and artistic shapes. Another shipment con- 
tamed some new designs of the popular satin-finished ware These 
are in all[colors and shapes conceivable, from the simple long-necked 
vase to the elaborately decorated bowl. Some of these pieces are of 
delicate tinted shades, and others are ornamented with faint vein-work. 

Messrs. J B. Bowden & Co., who are known all over the country 
for the excellent quality of their rings, have recently made up many 
new designs of fancy rings. They have many combinations, in 
dusters prmcipaHy, of diamonds with opals, cat's eyes, rubies, emer¬ 
alds and sapphires, in pleasing contrast and design. In single stone 
diamond rings they keep on hand a full stock. Their seal rings are 
well known and the latest pattern is a glove-ring with a curved 
intaglio, with the shank so shaped, that the ring fits snugly to the 
finger, and though of heavy appearance, it is of rather light weight. 

SterT* designs in ornamental watch cases, shown by Messrs. 
Stern & Stern, are pretty and tasteful. This firm has recently made 
up a large stock of cheap diamond ornamented cases. They are of 
iok., handsomely engraved, with small rose diamonds set in neat 
patterns of engraving. Another case is made perfectly plain with a 
star or trefoil of diamonds in the center. The latest design is of a 
classic vase with flowers in profusion, the colors being shown with 
rubies, sapphires and diamonds. Many other good designs have the 
diamonds set in the cap with the outer cover pierced, to allow them 
to Show through. In this way they are more secure, and the case has 
a richer and heavier appearance. 

Mr. Chas. E. Juillerat, importer of Swiss music boxes and fancy 
musical articles, removed lately from 18 John street, where he found 
the space inadequate for his growing business, to 2. John street, on 

.tnfn"" °° r ' e he l0Cat ' On iS be “ er ada ' ,ted to his business, 
permitting a much more elaborate display of his large stock of instru- 
ments and other articles. Mr. Juillerat is making extensive prepara- 
Bons for the coming fall, and will have a particularly fine line of 
music boxes (higher grade goods) from Geneva, which are unsur¬ 
passed in style and quality by any music boxes placed on this market. 
Mr Juillerat s patent safety check, for which he received the United 
States Pa ent No. 343,767, is an important improvement, and is in 
successful practical operation. 

It IS not a mere transient bit of enterprise which Messrs. Hamilton 
& Hamilton, Jr., show in their production of a filled gold chain For 
many years this firm has made plated chains equal to the best in the 
market in the matter of finish and quality, and their inlaid chains 
have had a wide popularity and sale. But within the past few weeks 
the much talked of filled gold chain has made its appearance and 
received the favorable comment of those who have seen it The 
chain is finished as well as the best makes of solid gold chain. For 
wear, ,t will give as much satisfaction as a gold one, and in price it 
holds do wn at a remarkably low figure for such good workmanship. 

An advertisement of this chain, upon another page of this issue is 
worthy of perusal. Messrs. Hamilton & Hamilton, Jr., show some 
very pretty patterns of ladies’ vests with diamond slides. 

The annual meeting of the New England Manufacturing Jewelers’ 
Association held on the afternoon of June 17th, was the occasion of 
wmc socia. enjoyment. The meeting was held a, Crescent Park, 
wh.ther the members went, on board the Philadelphia, arriving there 
shortly after noon. Boyden's famous chowder then had the atten¬ 
tion of the members, after which the business of the meeting was 
done » the new dance hall at the park. The old officers were 
re-elected and are as follows: Mr. Alfred S. Potter, President; 
Messrs. Edwin Lowe, Ralph Hamilton, Sr., and A. A. Bushee, Vice- 
Presidents; Mr. John A. McCloy, Secretary; Mr. Horace F. Car- 
?r r ’J r T“i er ' The Executive Committee is composed of Messrs. 
John M. Buffington, F. T. Pearce, and H. G. Smith. After the 
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meeting, the company gave themselves to pleasure and games, u 
the dinner which was served at 3 o’clock. There were fc 
persons at the clam-bake. After the dinner, music, both vc 
and instrumental, and games, filled out the day until 7 o'clc™ 
when the boat took the members home. This association of 
jewelers has always been a complete success. Its latest report 
from the treasurer shows a nice little balance, and in that 
way its prospects are brilliant. But it is principally in the social 
social benefits of this association that it claims our congratulations, 
.r many years the same officers have been repeatedly re-elected show-i 

k!n!t.r,t ti0n P i,S meml,erS - At ever >' <l«ar.erly,’these 
being held at different places in New England, a banquet is served 
whereat excellent speeches are made and social festivities indulged 
The members are a jolly set, and the. meetings are very pleasant, 
contributing largely .0 a better business feeling among competitors! 

I here ought to be such an organization in every city. 

th^ifJ? th . C First National Bank Building, Pittsburg, Pa„o. 
he 10th of June, damaged the stock of Mr. Thomas P. Bedilion to 
he extent of about $5,000. The fire was caused by loose paper 
coming into contact with two crossed wires in the office of the 

Onfv the U d!?rH TeI H g 7 Ph S°fl’° n the third floor of the building 
Only the third and fourth floors were damaged by fire, but watfr 
and more especially a large quantity of oil of vitriol from several 
ffiousand broken jars, used in the batteries of the telegraph instru- 

room S, in a rhe g e r St K° CkS in the lower floors - Mr Bedilion's art 
1. ► th u u r of the store> contained many articles of bric-k- 

. < j h w ? re completely ruined by this oil, and the silver- 
ware is badly discolored and virtually ruined. Mr Bedilion’s insur 
ance is said to fully cover all losses. 

In Poland the people have a singular superstition that each month 
has a particular gem associated with it, which governs and influences 

acinth 7 1 ' he , ^ in * hat mOMh ’ Thus - KySS 
jacinth or garnet, which denotes constancy and fidelity in every 

engagement. February—Amethyst, insuring peace of mind. March 

A bloodstone, denoting courage and secrecy in dangerous enter¬ 
prises. April-Sapphire or diamond, signifying repentance ind 

innocence. May—I he green emerald, typical of love Tune_An 

agate, meaning long life and health. July-Ruby or cornelian which 
\Z KS t " CUre ,° f springing from frYend’ship'o 

love - August—Sardonyx, a happy married life 


Ch V r e ;so.ife Ug,, h _ b Sard0nyX ’ ^Py ^3 

on\7 Wh?’h d ,Ch . preserves from folly. October-Aquamarine 
opal, which denotes both misfortune and hope. November—Th 
topaz, bringing the owner fidelity and friendship. December—Tut 
happfness 1 ! ma ' ach “ e ’ "•“W"* *»* most brilliant success an, 

',' he Ne w York Mail justifies the wearing of sham jewelry unde 
certain conditions: Sham jewelry may be worn for a variety of rea 
!l t0 ?i Ve the '.mPr^ion of wealth, which the wearer doe 
not possess, hen the practice is wrong; but if the profession orcaree 
of a husband requires that his wife should go much into society on ■ 
small income, she would be perfectly justified in wearing imitation 
^ * 'T™ on , ey : . ' smart and dressy appearance demands the use o 
many little knick-knacks and etceteras, the fashion of which is con 
for n evenint n wea g r' , I ‘° r .’" stance , ?* Present gold jewelry is obsolete 
“ Vo, ™! ’ ,t a lady scornfully remarked to a poor relation 

■, can , wear nothing but diamonds.” Under these circumstance! 
it cannot be wrong for a lady who cannot afford to buy diamond: 
a £ d , as not inherited any,-to wear a moderate amount < I | i tc She 
ne frTh’ If 5 ' P ass ornaments off as diamonds, no^ 

° f he J J t wel \ 'r ,th . an a,r of importance which would lead 
people to infer that she had any of value. 

In the advertisement of the American Manufacturing and Supply 
Co., upon another page, will be seen an illustration of one of the 
latest designs of Gallery ” self-winding clocks. This is one of sev¬ 
eral designs which are now being used extensively in the offices of 
railroad companies, in banks and churches, etc. The advantages of 
self-winding clocks are already well-known and need no further 
explanation here. 1 he manufacturers have in process of manufac¬ 
ture many new designs of clocks, among which are some for the 
mantel. I hese are cased in all kinds of hard wood, and the same 
degree of finish and excellence of design will be used, as is used 
“, p ° n . * h f more expensive hall and gallery clocks, The company has 
ajso lately designed several patterns of imitation marble cases in iron. 
Ihesenre heavy and rich looking, and at each side of the dial is 
provided a space within the clock for the batteries. A catalogue and 
price list of these goods can be procured by dealers upon application. 
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a high premium, and all classes of securities that are in reality secure, 
are in active demand while the interest they pay is small. These are 
the days of small things, and business men must be content with 
moderate profits. Competition in the jewelry business has grown 
wonderfully of late, but no more so than in other lines. There is a 
rising generation that is exceedingly numerous, for which the jew¬ 
elry trade is partly responsible, that must be provided for, and that 
has equal rights in the business world. The multiplication of the 
number of persons engaged in any particular line of industry neces¬ 
sarily entails active competition and breaking of prices. Young men 
come into the business and are content to make small profits, thus 
forcing their older competitors to come down to their level. In fact, 
the business of the country, outside of the realms of speculation, is 
tending towards a basis of small profits, and he who is content to 
recognize this fact, and plod along in legitimate channels, is sure to 
be rewarded in the end. Carefifl study of the signs of the times and 
the prompt siezing of opportunities will generally bring success, and 
the present is a time when every person in the jewelry trade will be 
warranted in putting forth all his enterprise and business push. 


The Outlook for Fall Trade. 

ONSIDERABLE surprise has been manifested in the 
trade that there should have been so many buyers in 
the city during June and July. Their presence was 
something unusual, and still more unusual was the 
fact that they were buying liberally in anticipation of 
a very active Fall trade. Travelers on the road report that their 
Summer sales were never better, and that there is a universal feeling 
of satisfaction and confident hopefulness among the retail dealers in 
all sections. It is seldom that the orders for June and July have 
been so liberal as this year, and these are based upon the generally 
satisfactory condition of the country. In all directions there are 
signs of almost phenominal prosperity; there have been no great dis¬ 
asters to bring distress upon the people, speculation has been kept 
well in check, and the harvests have been abundant or promise to be 
so. Last year was prosperous, and the present one promises to be 
even more so. Manufacturers have every reason to be satisfied with 
the situation, and most of them are now busily engaged in preparing 
for a large Fall trade that all believe will be sura to be realized. The 
only drawback is found in the fact that excessive competition has 
cut down the margin of profits very greatly, and it takes longer to 
realize satisfactory results than formerly. But this is to be expected. 
As the country becomes older and more settled, its commercial fea¬ 
tures take on more resemblance to the business conditions of the old 
world, where business men are content to devote a lifetime to acquir¬ 
ing a modest competence. While marketable securities are paying 
but a low rate of interest, it is natural that business profits should be 
reduced proportionately. Government 3 1 /2 -per cent, bonds command 


Retail Dealers’ Protective Association. 

I M«HEN retail dealers have complained so loudly of the 
IMHJI injuries they claim to suffer at the hands of manufac- 
r mWl turers and jobbers, The Circular has counselled 
IgBSWpl them to organize local associations for mutual benefit 
I r^NTa Oll and protection. At the same time, we have warned 
them that in doing this it was necessary to proceed with great cau¬ 
tion. for there was danger that they might injure themselves more 
than would be offset by any benefit they might receive. Several such 
associations have been formed in different parts of the country, and 
while some of them seem to have been judiciously managed, and to 
have had considerable influence, others appear to have fallen under 
the control of injudicious men, who fail to comprehend the true 
purposes of such organizations. We have had occasion to criticise 
the methods of some of these associations, but have done so with a 
view to aiding them by letting them see how their action appeared 
to others. 

Some time ago the idea was started in this city of forming an asso¬ 
ciation of retail dealers mainly for the purpose of inducing manufac¬ 
turers and jobbers to abstain from selling to the outside dealers who 
promote unhealthy competition. A call was sent out, and in pursu¬ 
ance thereof, the Retail Dealers’ Protective Association was formed. 
It has been in existence now for two years or more, but has failed to 
secure the co-operation of the entire retail trade. Many who were 
solicited to become members replied that they were entirely compe¬ 
tent to conduct their own business, and when they found that they 
could not compete with outside dealers in handling jewelry, they 
would give up the business and go into some other. Still others did 
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not believe that any good could be accomplished by such an organi¬ 
zation, and declined to become members. Nevertheless, quite a num¬ 
ber of small dealers in this and neighboring cities joined the associa¬ 
tion, and it now has a membership of between fifty and one hundred 
dealers. Unfortunately, the management of its affairs does not seem 
to have been devolved upon the wisest and most judicious of the 
members, for action recently taken is calculated to bring the associa¬ 
tion into contempt. This action consists of an attempt to “ bulldoze ” 
manufacturers, and when these have refused to be dictated to, their 
names have been blacklisted. 

The facts of the case are substantially these: The association 
prepared a pledge for manufacturers to sign, which required them to 
agree that they would not sell any goods whatever to any person 
whose regular business was not exclusively that of a jeweler. This 
was circulated for signatures, but as many manufacturers sell to 
exporting houses, and some of them to large houses who combine 
the business of a retail jeweler with that of some other business, they 
hesitated about signing the agreement. These were assured by the 
officers who circulated the pledge that it was not intended to inter¬ 
fere with such trade, but the language of the agreement made no 
exception whatever. Quite a number of manufacturers refused to 
sign a document that bound them in express terms not to do what 
the association was willing they should do. Finally, at a'meeting of 
the association, a resolution was adopted to the effect that the asso- 
tion did not care what the manufacturers and jobbers did outside of the 
jurisdiction of the association. That is to say, if they would pledge 
themselves to protect the retail dealers in this vicinity, they might 
slaughter those of other localities all they pleased. All principle 
was thus thrown aside, and the bald fact left patent that this associa¬ 
tion was purely selfish, and looking out for its own members alone— 
not combatting for a principle. Like Artemus Ward, during the war, 
they were willing to sacrifice all thqjr wives’ relations so they could 
save themselves. But the resolution did not modify the pledge, and 
many manufacturers still refused to bind themselves in writing to an 
agreement that it was not intended they should adhere to. They 
were threatened with blacklisting, boycotting, etc., but they were not 
to be bulldozed. Finally the association carried out its threat, or 
rather, the officers of that body did, for they issued a circular giving 
a list of manufacturers who had signed the agreement and who 
should, therefore, be patronised by the members. This was followed 
on the same page by a list of some half a dozen old and well-known 
firms who had refused to sign and, therefore, were to be boycotted by 
the members. There is also a paragraph in the circular to the effect 
that those who signed the agreement did not do so in good faith, and 
will bear watching. With such an insinuation, it is more of a com¬ 
pliment to be in the black list than the other. The ridiculousness of 
the whole proceeding was so apparent that quite a number of the 
members hastened to the blacklisted firms and expressed their indig¬ 
nation at the course of the association, and showed their good will 
by ordering fresh bills of goods from them. It is evident that this 
association in this instance overshot the mark. By the stupidity of 
those directing its affairs, it has placed itself in the wrong. First in 
attempting to stem the current of supply and demand by preventing 
sales to exporters, or any other person who combines with the jewelry 
business any other occupation. The pledge they offered for signa¬ 
ture would prevent a manufacturer selling even to his wife or 
brother. Second, they made the mistake of ignoring principle in 
the matter, and showing that they are actuated by selfish motives 
entirely—that they do not care for the retail trade in general, but for 
themselves exclusively. Men fighting for the right and for principle 
are broad gauge enough usually to be disinterested, and to merge 
their individual interests in the general good, but in this instance, 
selfishness was the ruling motive. 

The officers of the Protective Association evidently lost sight of 
the fact that there have recently been several criminal prosecutions 
and convictions of persons who had conspired together to injure the 
business of another. Their blacklist circular is sufficient to show 


that there w 


a conspiracy among the officers, at least, of this asso- 


the business of the persons blacklisted. If further! 
evidence of the conspiracy were wanting, letters can be produced 
from the officers wherein they threaten to do all in their power to 
injure those who refused to sign their pledge. Probably few of the 
members sanctioned the course that has been pursued, but the officers 
have, unquestionably, rendered themselves liable to a criminal prose¬ 
cution for conspiracy, and if they escape it they may thank the for¬ 
bearance of those whom they have sought to injure. Several years 
ago, a Western association did substantially the same thing, and we 
then warned them that they were playing with fire, and the fact that 
several persons are now in prison for having conspired to injure 
business of others whom they had boycotted, proves that our w, 
ing was based on good law. We thoroughly believe in organiza 
for mutual protection, but protection does not mean oppression by 
unlawful means, intimidation or injustice. 

Retail dealers certainly have much to complain of in the way com¬ 
petition has been fostered by manufacturers selling to outsiders, but 
they can never hope to remedy this evil by fighting it with unlawful 
weapons. When they will make it as profitable for manufacturers 
and jobbers to sell to them exclusively as it is for them to sell to 
outsiders, that moment the outsider will cease to obtain goods. 
Their fight is against the outsiders; let them combine to fill the 
demand for jewelry at retail and to drive the outsiders out of the 
business. The outsiders handle jewelry because they are merchants 
in the strictest sense of the word, and aim to supply the public 
demand; if the retail dealers did this there would be no trade in 
jewelry for the outsider to cater to. All trade is governed by the 
immutable laws of supply and demand; where there is a demand, 
there will the supply be found. If the retail jewelers do not provide 
for it, some one else will, and that some one will have no difficulty 
in obtaining goods, for the same laws prevail in the wholesale trade 
as in the retail, and whoever has money to buy goods will always be 
able to obtain them. When the retail dealers wholly cover the field 
they have elected to operate in they will have no competition from 
outside nor any occasion to employ anlawful means to enforce their 
claims on the manufacturers and jobbers. 


More Knights of Labor Failun 


ANNOUNCED briefly last month that the strike of 
the silversmiths was substantially over, and that the 
strikers, cutting aloof from the Knights of Labor, 
were returning to work as individuals. After nearly 
three months of idleness, during which time they 
were either consuming their savings or running in debt, the strikers, 
finding that the support the Knights had promised them was not 
forthcoming, and that their places were being filled by others, finally 
gave up the unreasonable struggle and returned to work on the only 
terms their employers would receive them, viz., as individual work¬ 
men and not as Knights of Labor. This strike was not one for 
increased wages, for fewer hours of labor, nor for any grievance 
whatever, but solely to compel the employers to recognize the 
alleged right of the Knights to regulate the terms of their employ¬ 
ment. The employers saw the danger that threatened them in its 
incipiency, and wisely took the initiative by locking out those 
Knights who were contributing to sustain the strikers in the factory 
of the Whiting Manufacturing Company, where the trouble origina¬ 
ted. It was a contest to determine whether the Knights or the pro¬ 
prietors should manage the factories, and but one ending oi the 
struggle could result, and that finally came. In other cities the men 
came to their senses sooner than they did in New York, probably 
because the outside influences that bolstered them up were stronger 
here than elsewhere, but the end came none the less surely. During 
their voluntary idleness, the men have lost many thousands of dol- 

















jars that they might have earned, have spent their savings, and 
worse than all, they have advertised the fact that theirs is a lucra- . 

calling, better paid than almost any other mechanical labor, and of Labor, but it will run way up 
that there is a scarcity of skilled workmen in it. As a consequence, the suffering entailed — j|| 
many workmen in kindred trades have been attracted to it, quite a 
ive obtained the places of the strikers, and will be retained, 
will have only themselves to blame if the business soon 
becomes overcrowded with workmen, and if the price of labor goes 
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down in accordance with the additional supply. 

similar strike was recently terminated in Massachusetts 


„„„ demanded. It will be impossible to ascertain how much actual 
money the workingmen of the country have lost through the Knights 

- - - . p into the millions of dollars, while 

be known. Employers are not, as a 
rule, opposed to trade organizations; on the contrary, they would be 
glad to see their employees associated together for mutual improve¬ 
ment, benefit and protection, but they will not tolerate outside influ¬ 
ences among their workmen. In many instances employers have 
encouraged their employees to organize by contributing liberally “ 
their benefit funds; they will |gjjMjjjg|“ ,h< ‘ m and adu 


jt hesitate tc 


strike for the purpose any grievances they may ha\ 


n amicable n 
be dictated to by outsiders. This is the m 


bf the employers. The shoemakers went on 

After a prolonged struggle, the men recently returned 

proposed by the employers, abandoning the dictates of their 


them and adjust 
r, but they will 
;ecret of all the 

HQHII ^ _ _ _ _ _ years, and it is 

the workmen abandoned their false teachers and followed the 
their own sound sense and good judgment. The days of 
workman and the walking delegate, supported in idleness 


appealed to for relief, and many tradesmen who had ^anend f the shackles the Knights of 


him, he will have little trouble with his 


given them credit unsparingly were ruined in consequent 

the employers lost heavily, but they could better afford to Labor would impose upon 
lose something than to turn the management of their business o/er employer. 

’ the Knights of Labor. The organ of the Knights admits this fail- _ 

e, and concedes that it is due to the decadence of the power of the 
iKnights, the various branch organizations having refused contribu¬ 
tor the support of the strikers. This was what the silversmiths 
[found in this city. This is an important fact that the Knights seem 
Jto have ignored in their plans. They announce that “the injury of 
Le is the concern of all,” but ignore the truth of the old proverb 
that “ what is everybody’s business is nobody's,” and so the strikers 
[have been permitted to sacrifice their prospects and go to the very 
>verge of starvation while the helping hand they were led to expect 
has been withheld. While so many strikes have been in progress, a 

man who was working steadily might readily have donated half his were over two hundwd thousand 


The Saturday Half Holiday. 

HE STATE Legislature having legalized what was 
rapidly growing into a custom, the Saturday half 
holiday has become a fixed fact, and the business of 
the city has readily adapted itself to the new order 
of things. It is estimated by the gentlemen who 
„„tive in securing the passage of the law, that while there 
perhaps fifty thousand persons who had the benefit of the early 



,_ offered them, is a proposition too absurd for the intelligent anticipated 

workmen of the country to entertain for any length of time. close Saturdays 

During the past two years the workingmen have had a bitter expe- public sentiment 


__ .’clock. This is more of a concession to 

i workingmen have naa a Diner expe- puoi.c --than compliance with the f ° r . 

strikes, and have been -clusive^shown that any aUtmtpt But^as we have said, the employ- 


naUire'of the labor requirements prohibit th® l )0 “jbility of hatmo- 


__a, for the fundamental idea is to place all callings o 

equality—the silversmith, earning six or eight dollars a day, on 
level with the ’longshoreman and the hod carrier, earning one or tv 
dollars a day. The elements sought to be combined will no mo 
affiliate than will oil and water, and no amount of theorizing ci 


Considerable apprehension was felt while the matter was being agi¬ 
tated lest the persons having a half day at their disposal should 
spend it in dissipation. If they do it is dissipation of the mildest 

kind Our own observation goes to show that at about 12 o clock 

nn Saturday there is an unusual rush to the restaurants and lunch 


change the actual conditions. Experience I---—- J* 


0 catch an early tr 
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would not otherwise have had for spending an agreeable afternoon 
with their families in some quiet enjoyment. The effect upon busi¬ 
ness has not been perceptible; customers have learned to accommo¬ 
date themselves to the new order of things, and there is no falling off 
in the volume of business. 

While the law provides that the Saturday half holiday may be a 
permanent thing, it is not probable that it will be maintained except 
during the hot weather of Summer. When the cool days of Autumn 
come, Saturday afternoons will be devoted to business quite as dili¬ 
gently as heretofore. It is entirely optional with employers to allow 
the holiday or not, and there will be little occasion for their doing 
so. The active season of out-door sports will have passed by Sep¬ 
tember, and there will be few attractions to divert the minds of men 
from business. The half holiday is essentially a provision for hot 
weather, and when that has passed there will be but few who will 
desire it or would know what to do with it if it was granted to them. 
Some of the retail stores have posted placards announcing that the 
store would be closed Saturday afternoons until the ist of Septem¬ 
ber, after which it would be open as usual. This is an indication of 
what will be the general practice. Meantime, those who are now 
enjoying the brief weekly vacation should make the most of it, and 
get as much of the country as possible. 


bench, who are regarded as thoroughly upright and honest, wild 
enjoy the confidence of their neighbors and of the bar, will do things 
in a political campaign for which they would send another 
prison if done in ar. ordinary business transaction. It is an open' 
secret that it costs every judge on the bench from five to ten thous- 
md dollars to secure his nomination and election, and every other 
pay tribute to his party accord- 
which he aspires. Those who 


candidate for official position m 

> the emoluments of the office tc 


Com mercial and Political Honesty. 

ij.EW YORK CITY has done the world a service in 
prosecuting and convicting its corrupt aldermen and 
their millionaire tempter, the notorious “ Jake ” 
Sharp. For thirty years this venerable speculator in 
municipal franchises has haunted the lobbies of the 
legislature and of the city government, seeking to bribe legislators 
and officials into robbing the people for, his enrichment. When the 
crucial moment arrived, he was on hand with “ barrels of money," 
which he poured into the pockets of those he had corrupted, in 
return for their votes to pass a measure that would enrich him. But 
outraged justice finally awoke, and the tempted and the tempter are 
now feeling the full penalties of the laws they had successfully 
defied for years. Sharp, now in his seventieth year, broken in health 
and nearing the grave, is a convicted criminal, awaiting in state 
prison the final summons to the hereafter, while two of his associates 
in crime bear him company in that lonely retreat for the vicious. 
Others have escaped to Canada, but the brand of crime is upon them 
that all may know them, and they are fugitives from home and coun¬ 
try. It has taken New York many years to set its seal upon official 
corruption, and it is to be hoped that the lesson will be a salutary 
one. Other cities have been encouraged to hunt down their corrupt 
officials, who, no doubt incited thereto by the immunity enjoyed here¬ 
tofore by their New York brethren, have plundered and pillaged 
their constituents boldly and without interference. There is a prom¬ 
ise that some of them will receive the punishment they so richly 
deserve, ljut many will escape as they have here. 

Commercial honesty has received some severe blows of late, not¬ 
withstanding which the public still makes a distinction between 
commercial and official honesty. That is to say, it assumes the t 
business men as a rule are honest, but takes it for granted that a pub¬ 
lic official is or will be dishonest, the extent of his peculations being 
circumscribed only by his opportunities. This is, of course, unjust 
to many high-minded and deserving officials, but the frequency of 
peculations by public officers has led the public to believe that there 
is one code of morals for business men and another for public ser¬ 
vants. There seems to be something in the atmosphere of politics 
that undermines personal integrity; men who are looked upon as 
possessing the highest degree of personal and business honesty will 
do things in politics and for their party or faction that they would 
not think of doing in their business relations. Judges upon the 


are elected, it is safe to assume, expect to get back the money th 
expend in political blackmail as well as full compensation for their 1 
services. They are robbed, to begin with, by their party, and the 
party must, therefore, expect the officials to rob the people. The 
corruption that is known to exist in offices of public trust is inspired j 
by the political parties who levy blackmailing contributions upon ^ 
every aspiring candidate. The “Jake ” Sharps and the “boodle " 
aldermen are the natural outgrowth of corrupt politics, and the won¬ 
der is not that there are so many corrupt officials, but that there are 
so many honest men in office. If the business of the country was 
subjected to similar corrupt influences, the result could not fail to be 
the same, for all men are human, and are substantially what circum¬ 
stances make them. It is not necessary to endorse the doctrine of 
total depravity to reach this conclusion, but as Catholics believe in 
Purgatory, so we may believe that there is a medium somewhere 
between integrity and total depravity that constitutes a platform 
on which our dishonest business men and office holders hope to 
stand. 

It may seem to be unjust to cast imputations upon office holders 
as a class, but, owing to the conditions we have named, it seems 
almost impossible that they should be honest. We know that it is 
claimed that they are as honest as the general average of mankind, 
but if the facts could be known, it would be seen that a larger per¬ 
centage of office holders are dishonest than of business men generally. 
There is something about a political position that seems to change a 
man’s nature, and cause him to regard lightly many things he would, 
as a business man and good citizen, unqualifiedly condemn. It is 
often asserted that commercial honor is at a lower stage at pres¬ 
ent than ever before, but the daily experience in our great commer¬ 
cial cities refutes this assertion. Transactions aggregating millions 
of dollars are made every day upon the various exchanges of our 
trade centers that depend for their fulfillment upon the personal 
integrity of the parties to them, or upon the rules laid down by busi¬ 
ness men for their government, and that are not dependent upon law 
or legislation for their enforcement. The business codes thus enacted 
have more force with business men than would be the case if they 
emanated from .legislative halls, and are enforced with more vigor 
than any state statutes. That there are many defaulters and embez¬ 
zlers is true, and that the American colony in Canada is constantly 
increasing is a lamentable fact, but the percentage of offences against 
business integrity is by no means on the increase; the business popu¬ 
lation is increasing rapidly, the methods of detecting crime have 
improved, and the means of disseminating news were never so great 
as now. The newspapers are on the alert for sensations, and the 
telegraph ably seconds their efforts, so that the greatest publicity is 
given to even minor offences. What might from such publicity, be 
held to be a carnival of crime, is but the average output of rascality 
more prominently brought to the surface. Who argues that com¬ 
mercial integrity is below par in these days, pays little heed to the 
immensity of the volume of business transacted in these times as 
compared with that which amused our forefathers, or to the fact that 
a very large proportion of it is done on the word of honor of busi- 
ith nothing to bind them but their personal integrity. 


. short til 


:e there was almost a panic in the wheat market ii 


Chicago, but the men who lost millions of dollars by it took their 
punishment manfully, and by the honorable manner in which they 
conducted themselves, prevented a general panic throughout the 
country. To be sure, that little spurt brought to the surface two % 
three men who had gutted a bank, but these w»r» Juoands of dol- 
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not to be classed with the average of business men—if they 
t uld not have robbed the bank in the way they did, they would 
jprobably have resorted to the jimmy and the crowbar. They were 
Iriniinals, and not business men, although assuming that garb, 
‘{whoever observes the signs of the times cannot fail to be < ; onvl " c ® 
that the tone of commercial integrity is higher than it is in orncia 
circles. That it is so is due to the fact that in business there1 is no 
■politics. When the political bee gets into a man s bonnet, 

• sense of honor is soon driven out. This ought not to be , 
course, but it is, nevertheless, the truth. 


Advice to Watchmakers’ Apprentices. 

,s SPENT TWENTY YEARS AT THE BENCH. 


,T IS WELL to understand first the principles involved 
in any mechanical process, and then go on and mas¬ 
ter the details. In lapidary work the elementary 
principle is using a harder material to cut or abrai 

__ a softer one. Mankind for hundreds of years knew 

I of the diamond in its rough state but were unable to fashion it. Yet 
I they were highly skilled in cutting the ruby, sapphire and other hard 
I stones. If it were possible to make a file of a diamond we cou.d 
I quickly shape any other stone to our fancy, for a diamond transcends 
in hardness all other stones as much as a hardened file does a piece 
of spring-tempered steel. But as it is impossible to procure a dia- 
I morn) of such form we must resort to some method of combining 
I particles of diamond with some substance (preferably metal, as far as 
I we know the art of the lapidary) which will hold the particles of dia- 
I mond, and present the sharp angles in such a way as to practica y 
I produce a diamond file. In practice we make a diamond gtindstone 
| by driving or burnishing in particles of diamond into a flat disc o 
I metal. Copper being generally used, as it is for a cheap metal less 
I affected by water than any other. But the great drawback to d.a- 
I mond laps is the particles of diamond are only imperfectly imbedded 
I in the metal, consequently are torn out quickly. 1 his is probably 
the case with fully four-fifths of the particles which were first applied 
' to a lap alter even a very short use. Cor.siquently diamond laps are 
I very efficient but expensive, and not much used by the practical 
lapidary. Wood and lead laps are used with emery and water tor 
many of the coarser operations. Splitting or cutting of slabs or por- 
I tions of the gem stones is done with a soft steel wire and diamond 
dust and oil. The wire is first charged by pressure and rolling in 
diamond dust on a hard steel bed. Thin strips of soft iron or cop¬ 
per with water and emery, will also cut off slabs of all such stones 
as garnets, amethysts, agates, chalcedony, etc. It is of but little use 
to speak of such stones as the ruby, sapphire and emerald, as they 
are so rare and expensive no person except a professional lapidtst 
will often be called upon to cut them. The idea of the writer is to 
furnish hints and instructions as will enable a careful reader to grind 
and polish such stones as are of the commoner sort, and speak only 
briefly of the rarer gems. Diamonds are cut with a soft steel or fine 
cast iron lap or mill, using diamond dust and olive oil; and in 
inferior diamonds one can see the grooves from the wheels on the 
facets. Some portions of rough diamonds are split away by striking 
with a punch; but only experts need attempt such a feat. Rubies 
and sapphires are cut with diamond dust as above, only a copper 
wheel is used, and the polishing is done with a copper wheel, using 
tripoli and water. The softer stones, like garnets, are cut on a lead 
wheel with emery and water. The most practical wheel for most 
operators of this kind is a hard brass wheel coated with soft solder. 
Such wheels hold their form better, and when the tin begins to wear 
off it can* be re-coated and used for a long time before the brass gets 
grooved or cut so as to sensibly affect it. In cutting, such wheels 
are used with emery and water. The emery need not be too fine, 


but a grade coarser than what is termed flour of emery. The polish 
ing is done with the same kind of lap, except tripoli and water is 
used. Some lapidists use a zinc wheel and putty powder, ox.de of 
tin But if there is any slight gain in brilliance of polish by this last 
method there is more loss in time. And I fancy few would detect 
the difference. I would say, however, that the zinc lap and putty 
powder is certainly the best for imitation stones and pastes. Some 
lapidists use boxwood laps for pastes and soft stones like opal. With 
wood laps use emery to grind and putty powder to polish. In May 
number I only mentioned lead and pewter wheels, and the brass 
wheel is a new departure from old methods. I have been led to 
recapitulate somewhat, but it is the great point in such work to under¬ 
stand first the principles, then the complete details. We come again 
to the so-called dials for holding the stone to be cut. The first part 
of this dial is a rod k l, into the end of which the stone to be cut is 
cemented. The end / of the rod which holds the stone varies 
according to the size and form of the stone to be cut. In this 
instance we will assume we wish to cut and polish a garnet to the 
shape shown in fig. 1, where A shows a top view and B a side view. 
We adopt this shape as being simple, and yet it contains the elements 
of all stones ground to facets. The professional lapidist can dis¬ 
pense with manv auxiliaries which ordinary workmen will have to 
employ to produce satisfactory work. We will select a garnet in the 
rough, and flatten one side by simply holding it steadily on the lead 
lap using emery and water until there is a flat surface prod uced a« 



broad as we are sure will form the table or top -1, fig. > 
is now ready to be mounted in the holder or dial , as it is fermea. 
The simplest form of dial is a T-shaped device shown at F H fig. 
and can be made mostly of hard wood. To consider it in detail, it 
consists of two pieces of hard wood F H, joined to form a T as 
shown in fig. z. The piece F should be about 8 inches long by . 
wide (where it joins H ), by X of an inch thick. Metal would be as 
well for these parts, but scarcely any better and a good deal mo 
trouble to make. The pieces F H are joined by 2 wood screws as 
shown. At fig. 2 the parts are shown as if seen from above, fig. 3 as 
if seen in the direction of the arrow/, fig. 4 as if seen in the lrec- 
tion of the arrowy. In addition to the wood pieces F yz are 2 
screws A A for leveling and bringing the facets readily to surface in 
polishing. ’ At /, fig.'., is Shown a brass quadrant for getting the 
angles for the facets. This quadrant is part of a circle 6 in = hes ' n 
diameter, and is shown separate at diagram «*. It is screwed to the 
edge of A-with 2 wood screws. At the point indicated at the upper 
termination of the dotted line/is a hole through which passes a 
screw which secures the brass tube d to the quadrant /. I hrough 
this tube passes a steel rod A which, with the cup t which forms the 
real holder of the stone. On this steel rod at m is mounted an index 
which, by means of the hand », indicates and controls the form of 
the stone as shown a. A, fig. .. To understand this more perfectly 
we refer to fig. 5, where the dotted line 0 indicates the first surface 
we grind, which we will assume corresponds to the facet *, fig. 1. 
We revolve the dial tn 90° and grind the facet to correspond to the 








line p, and st 
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until the 4 facets of A are formed. By setting the dotted line j. With this device a jewel nin k , , . • 

art d iT m 'Vh he d ; ec,ly over ,he ^ ^ - *• « ssrl 

estab! shed, as shown at r Z, fig. 5. 1 h.s there is no danger of overheating and bluing the staff. The notched 
is of the quadrant / and dial m, are the at e can be filed in from the outside and should 


the angles of the facets 
grinding to angles by 

only difficult things to understand, but it is only by these 
really beautiful and perfect work can be done. In my next coi 
munication I shall describe the parts and the method of working 


Problems in the Detached Lever Escapement. 


depths between fork and roller 
deeply interest all wor 

to a great extent in our last (June) interview,-but still sc... 
remain to be considered. The writer in last article spoke ol 
the jewel pin forward to correct the depth; but in doing this the 
jewel pin must be kept upright, and many workmen hate to disturb a 
jewel pin any way, and for this reason we 1 
pin setting tools on the market. The write 


-(-be much widen 

than the diameter of a staff. When such a tool is used t 
jewel pin outward to cure a shallow depth, the jewel pin need not’be I 
removed; all that is necessary is to insert the j 

' and warm up the holders A B, and gently move the balance out-1 
ward in the direction of the line g. It might be well to countersink! 
slightly around the notch at i to prevent the shellac from adhering to 
A B. The hole for the jewel pin can be filled from above whith shel- 1 
lac dissolved in alcohol or strong spirits of'ammonia; no matter 
which solution is used it should be as thick- as molasses. A vl 
good way to apply shellac is with a match stick whittled down 
II rvpnr p Am-nr- .. shown at m, fig. 2 ; the extreme end can be bent slightly down as 

|j 1 Y ICK.KAI IIIC. error occurs in this series of articles shown. A match holds shellac better than pegwood as it is more 

in June number in the first line, ninth word; the spongy. In the American factories they use shellac drawn out into 

word one should read our. The problem of shallow fine threads, and the girl setting jewel pins will set two correctly 

... „ rol,er is one wl >ich should before one could get a jewel pin setter of any kind fairly in operation 

ln ‘ eres ‘ al1 workmen. And we considered it But such skill is only acquired by long experience and maintained 

H|. " " e points by constant practice. A jewel pin can be set either in or out from 

aoving the staff and in this way cure depths which are too great as well as 
too shallow. So far we have not' considered the result of this last 
mentioned fault in a separate problem, and, indeed, it would be 
•e several patented jewel troublesome to determine with certainly, except we had such a tool 
. . . , , has seen one any appren- as we have been making for ourselves for measuring the angular 

and simoTe a! anvLrTh, u “ bemg ab ° Ut effeCtive n '° tion ° f an esca P en > en ‘- Now, let us take thought together about 

and simple as an>thing he had seen. It consisted of two pieces of the condition of our escapement; if we should test our pallet and 

bmsTshouTd blThn,Ti d “ kT T ^ '' The f °? aCti ° n wit 0 h the lit,le ,00 ' have just made and found our fork 

brass should be about 1 n of an inch thick. I he piece B is about 3 to have just io° action, and of this or 2° was lock and %'A or 8° 
inches long and shaped as shown in fig. 1, which is about half the were impulse, and this condition is alike on both pallets well this is 

eSVo'tf and extend" SimP ' y ° f thi ." ^ braSS ri '" it . Sh ° Uld be ' n0 "> OUr j ewel P in wil1 not pass om of the fork 

, to B and extending across so as to form a joint in a as shown, on either side we know the depth is too great If it will mss out nn 
1 he pieces A B are about * of an inch wide. At b is shown one one side and not on the other we know our lever is oblique and most 
ot two pieces of thm brass which lie on each side of B as guides and of our workmen would open the bankings a little on that’side, and 

get too much lock on that pallet. This is not as it should be; we 
should do our work as well as we know how, and know how to do it 
as well as anybody. If we do not, some skilful fellow will go into 
opposition to us and people will find him out and he get the work to 
do. No matter how much we may hat< to tackle the problem we 
must do it, or it will end like the boy who plays truant to school, find 
out in the end that cutencss alone will not match cuteness and educa¬ 
tion combined. To resume our problem; Some American watches 
have the lever loose as regards the staff, the pallets and staff being 
joined by two screws. In this case the screws can be loosened and 
'he fork turned a little; but it is a job attended with dangers to the 
inexperienced; but to all who read these papers I would say , conquer 
the dread by mastering the problem; you know your pallet action is all 
right by testing and keep at the fork until it is all right. There can 
be no specific directions given for setting a lever fastened with screws 
which is found to be oblique, except to possess a thorough knowl¬ 
edge of the principles involved and an exact conception of the con- 
of the parts when right. In such levers as are rigidly attached 
pallets we have no way to proceed, except to move the pallet 
:h the correct fork and roller action by setting the pal- 
~ conform to the fork. For instance, we banked the fork to 
xactly io° action, by means of the indictor we have made, and the 
jewel pin passed freely in and out of the fork, and no trouble indi- 

, «... ..— j'-”'-* cated as shown at fig. 2, June number: we should w^II nccnr^/i 

pin having one flat side, the straight flat edge of A pressed gently by that our fork and r 



are simply riveted to B. I'he piece A at d is filed in any shape 
which will give a graceful look to it. Underneath d a spring c is 
placed to hold A B together. The spring c is held by the screw / 

At i are shown three small notches in B. Two or even one notch 
would answer. These notches are simply to hold the jewel pin stones tc 
upright and steady while being set. The notches at e are filed in 
from the lower edge and are to admit the staff. The method of 
using this tool is to select a jewel pin of the proper size and place 
in « ne 0 f t h e t h r e e notches shown at i. ”' ‘ 


the spring c will hold the jewel pin in place and perfectly upright, bring the pallets 
Of course, it is understood that enough jewel pin extends upward lock and impulse 

, 4 « in .K--U -U. ~..- r The ho|e for the escapement is in 

el pin will go readily our watch will ri 
A transverse section of the tool is shown on the line g have another lack of 
■his view is as if seen in the direction of the arrow h, fig. ing to the arbor of tl 
it E, a balance staff is shown extending dow nward on the until next interview. 


inform to the banking and get correct 

a -< * ““T* r* f— 

■ j in in the roller, is cleaned out so the jewel pm will go readily our watch will run on half tin, e as described in June number. We 
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The Stem Winding Mechanism. 

[by MORITZ GROSSMANN.] 

Continued from page iSg. 

TER THE foregoing observation on the nature of 
these two principal classes of stem winding mech¬ 
anism and their essential functions, it remains to 
make a few remarks about the way in which they 



It is possible to increase the above-mentioned angle by adopting 
essentially smaller train wheels. In the generally adopted type of the 
Swiss manufactures, this angular distance is often increased up to 30°, 
and even 35 0 , on account of the wheels being much smaller than they 
might have been with respect to the room afforded by the dimensions 
of the frame. A further increase might be obtainable by approach¬ 
ing the third wheel to the barrel, so as to have it go under the toothed 
1 of the latter, at the proper distance for leaving it just free from 


upon the reigning teste, to the tyranny of which its construction 
must be subjected; and this must account for the fact that aim 
open-faced stem winding movements are disposed of in this w 


— applied to the movement. The movement repre- the cylirfdrical part of the barrel. But with all these various efforts 
sented in fig. 1 admits, for hunting watches, the application of the and the constructive defects involved in them, it is not possible to 
stem winding mechanism without the slightest change in its disposi- establish sufficient room for the stem winding mechanism, 
tion, except setting the pillars a little further toward the edge of the For attaining this purpose a stepof greater boldness was necessary, 
plate, in order to have the pillars a little further toward the edge of which, notwithstanding its infringements against the principles of 
the plate, in order to have the pillar screws free of the large winding sound and correct construction, has been sanctioned by the trade and 
wheels. The lower pivot of the third wheel pinion, also, will have to public in the absence of a better expedient. 

be set in the pillar plate instead of the bar, because the room at this It consists in placing the third wheel pinion with its arbor quite 

place will be required for the minute wheel. close to the periphery of the barrel, and the necessary space for the 

If the winding wheels are to be level with the upper plate, this wheel must be granted above the center wheel. The drawbacks of 

latter must be left so much thicker—a very commendable plan, this arrangement are evident; the additional height of frame required 
because it utilizes the additional height required for the winding by the super-position of the wheels, and the close disposition of three 
wheels to give greater length to the axis of the train. In any other i argc moving parts, one over the other, are certainly very grave 
respects the disposition of the movements and all its parts is the same, objections, but a watch is, more than many other articlcs.^dependant 
whether it is a stem winder or a key winder. 

The arrangement of the stem winding mechanism in an open-faced 
watch, on the contrary, is rather difficult if the winding operation is 
to be performed at the pendant, which is the most convenient of all 
the places that might be assigned to it. The pendant of an open- 
faced watch always corresponds to the XII of the dial, and if the 
watch is to have a seconds hand on an eccentric dial, which is the 
general rule for the watches of our period, the position of the barrel 
with respect to the pendant can only be altered within very narrow 
limits, if essential deviations from the principles of the train are to be 
avoided. 

In a well-constructed movement, see fig. 1, the angular distance 
between the pendant line and the barrel center, taking the center of 
the movement to be from the summit of the angle, is about 20°; while 
in the same movement, when put in a hunting case, the pendant of 
which is at the III of the dial, this angle is 90—20=70°, a very con¬ 
venient distance for the placement of the stem winding mechanism, 
while 20° are wholly insufficient for the purpose. 

For avoiding this difficulty several methods have been invented, 
and there was hardly any proceeding showing more forcibly the 
necessity under which the constructor of a watch constantly finds 
himself to subordinate his better knowledge to the taste and to the 
habits of the public. Making the 



lust be said in favor of this method that all the parts of the 
rinding mechanism are the same, and may be indifferently used 
inding open-faced watches for open-faced and hunting watches, and that all the parts of the 


ie regular dimensit 




1 may be executed of the s 
winding watch of the same size. 

If there be any way of overcoming the inconveniences in the con¬ 
struction of stem winding watches, it must be found in the employ¬ 
ment of another system of transmitting the winding power. As long 
i fiat, bevel and contrate wheels are exclusively employed, the diffi¬ 
culty can only be eluded by a construction just as vicious as the 
bqfore mentioned ones. A combination of an endless screw and one 
two angular gears seems to afford a greater liberty of disposition; 

kind. 


without seconds would do away altogether with the difficulty, s 
the place of the barrel may then be chosen quite freely, but the pub¬ 
lic want all watches with seconds. 

It has been tried for a considerable period to arrange the dial in 
another way, so as to have the seconds dial at another place, say at 
the VIII or IX of the dial, but the taste of the public refused the 
offer, though irreproachable from the constructional point of view. 

Symmetry of the dial was pronounced an imperative necessity. 

In this awkward position it may be called a very ingenious expe¬ 
dient that some manufacturer tried to establish the sacrificed symmetry but I have not seen as yet a commendable construction . 

of dial by adding a date hand to it, symmetrically situated with the It seems the idea has not yet been sufficiently studied, 

seconds hand; but the additional cost of this dial, for which no essen- The source of difficulty lies evidently in the following circum- 
tial want was existing, was again an objection. stances: If the winding operation is to be performed with a certain 

Others again provided the train with an auxiliary fourth pinion, moderate number of revolutions of the winding knob, a very small 

serving merely to carry the seconds hand. This system realizes a wheel on the barrel arbor must be selected for receiving the action 

sufficient distance between pendant and barrel for the placement of of the screw, but then the place for this latter must be g ran J e * °* e 
the stem winding mechanism, with the seconds dial at its usual place; or under the barrel, and this necessarily increases the height ol the 
but it must be objected to so much the more, as it not only burdens movement. If, on the contrary, the wheel in the barrel arbor is large 
the train with moving an auxiliary axis, but also with the friction enough to admit the screw gear beyond the circumference of thebar- 
which must be applied to this pinion by a small spring in order to rel, the winding would be so excessively slow as to necessitate a 
prevent the shake of the toothing being indicated by the seconds transmission of power by a multiplicative tram. 
j land Some time ago I combined an open-face stem winding movement 
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with greater ease in the arrangement of the train, by having a rock¬ 
ing platform under the dial. The pendant and barrel are at an angle 
of 45°, taken from the center, and the sizes of the train wheels are 
quite normal. The third whe>'l is fastened to a collet on the lower 
end of the pinion arbor, and moves in the space between the barrel 
head and the lower bridge. This space is quite sufficient for having 
the barrel and the third wheel amply clear of each other, and on the 
other side of the barrel the center wheel is placed quite in the usual 
way. A movement on this plan is hardly any higher than a key 
winder of the same breadth of mainspring. 

It remains now to speak of some other designs for winding in which 
the force is not applied by the pendant. There were some old 
watches with a kind of keyless action, by turning the dome of the 
watch case. This, however, has found no adoption, in consequence 
of the impossibility of a dust proof adjustment of the case, and 
because there were no means of setting the hands, except in the 
usual way, by using the key. 

Other inventors had a circular rack, operated on by a slide pro¬ 




[40 ^ 



jecting from the outside of the case, then winding by an intermittent 
or reciprocating action. 

Others, again, utilized the up-and-down motion of the front cover 
of a hunting case for winding up a small part of the spring on the 
supposition that a hunting watch will undoubtedly be opened a cer¬ 
tain number of times during the day, and thus be kept going. It is 
not difficult to estimate the value of an arrangement based upon such 
suppositions for its efficiency. If a small number of repeated open¬ 
ings and shuttings of the case is sufficient to maintain the daily 
march, then the strain on the joint of the front cover of the case 
must be excessively strong, and the consequence of it is the rapid 
wear of that joint. If, on the contrary, a considerable frequency of 
manipulations arc required, this strain is less dangerous, but the 
device is liable to fail if the watch is not opened so many times. 

( To be continued.) 



The following list of patents relating to the jewelry interests, granted by the U. 
S. Patent Office during the past month, is specially reported to The Jewelers’ 
Circular by Franklin H. Hough, Solicitor of American and Foreign Patents, 
925 F Street, N. W„ rear U. S. Patent Office, Washington, P. C. Copies of 


Issue of June 14, 1887. 

364,971—Clock, Street. A. Staib, Baltimore, Md. 

365,023—Clocks, Electric Synchronizing Apparatus for. A. Ramel 
and W. VV. Dean, St. Louis, Mo. 

365,032—Watch. F. B. Von Wechmar, Hanover, Germany. 


Issue of June 21 , 1887. 

365,257—Bracelet. T. C. Hudson, Providence, R. I. 

365,115—Chain, Ornamental. S. O. Bigney, Attleboro, Mass. 
Issue of June 28,1887. 

365,493—Clock, Electric Alarm. M. Strecher, Philadelphia, Pa. 
365,688—Watch Regulator. C. E. Jones, Elgin, III. 

365,595 Watch, Stem Winding. W. W. Hastings, Jersey City, 
N. J., Assignor to New York Standard Watch Company, New York, 
N. Y. 

Issue of July 5, 1887. 

365,981—Watch Case. R. E. Fenner, Assignor to C. K. Giles, 
Chicago, Ill. 

365 , 9 8 4 —Watch Case. C. K. Giles, Chicago, III. (6 patents). 

365.825— Watch Case. W. Lang, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

365.826— Watch Cases, Process of Manufacturing. W. Lang, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

365,085—Watch Dials, Making Enameled. E. C. Fitch, Newton. 
Mass. 




At the regular monthly meeting of the Executive Committee held 
Friday evening, July 1, 1887, there were present Vice-President 
Bowden, and Messrs. Greason, Bardel, Jenks and Sexton. 

There were 5 changes of beneficiaries granted. 

One application was rejected, one was referred for investigation, 
and the following applicants were accepted: 

Harry Ankel, San Francisco, Cal., recommended by J. Dinkelspiel; 
Polk Harris, Columbus, Ga., recommended by Wm. Bardel; Geo. A. 
Jewett, New Haven, Conn., recommended by.F. E. Morgan; Louis 
W. Wise, North Attleboro, Mass., recommended by T. I. Smith. 

The following communication was received from Messrs. H. W. 
Rupp, W. F. Michael, J. W. Shuler and others doing business in 
Philadelphia: 


To the Executive Committee of the Jewelers' League: 

Gentlf.men —The undersigned members of the League doing 
business in Philadelphia, request that you present for action at the 
next Annual Meeting an amendment, or if necessary, a series of 
amendments which will, if adopted, give the members of the League ’ 
who reside outside of New York City some voice in the management 
of its affairs. 
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a special committee t. 


The communication was referred 
:ted upon at a future meeting. 

The next meeting of the Executive Committee will be held 
^Friday, August 5, 1887. 

The following communication 
:ague with the last assessment notice. A generous response .» 
being made to the appeal. 

New York, July 2, 1887. 

To the Members of the League: 

An appeal is made to you in behalf of the family of a recent mem¬ 
ber of the League, the late Charles F. Glover, of Providence, R. I. 

He joined the League January it, 1878, thus being one of its 
earliest members. He dropped from membership in March, 1887, 
having paid every assessment made up to that date. On May 7 he 
died, leaving in destitute circumstances his family, consisting of a 
wife and three children. 

The only action that your Executive Committee can take, is to 
lay this case (a pitiable one indeed) before you for your con¬ 
sideration. 

Any remittances made in reply 
forwarded to Mrs. Glover. Yours respectfully, 

Wm. L. Sexton, Secretary. 


the members, and it is expected that they will be extensively used by 
the trade. At the meeting held for organization, the following 
named gentlemen were chosen officers for the current year: Presi¬ 
dent, Theodo/e J. English, of Newark; First Vice-President, Walter 
the members of the Gardiner, of Providence; Second Vice-President, Stephen Albro, of 
Providence ; Secretary and Treasurer, John W. Senior, of New 
York. A governing Committee and sixteen Directors, all members 
of the trade, were also elected. There is a good field of usefulness 
open to the Exchange, which may be cultivated to advantage under 
active and efficient management. 


"\IRECT and extended postal intercourse between foreign c 


mercial relations between such countries. '1 he recent postal treaty 
entered into between the United States and Mexico, whereby parcels 
are permitted to be transmitted the same as in the home mails, has 
appeal’ will be immediately set other countries to considering the propriety of making similar 
- treaties. Canada and some of the South American States ha\e 

already made overtures in this direction, and, as the policy of out- 
government favors the greatest possible postal facilities, it is highly 
probable that such treaties will be entered into at no distant day. 
Under our laws, it is permitted to send through the mails packages 
of merchandise, not exceeding four pounds in weight, at very rea¬ 
sonable rates, and, if such packages are properly put up, they are 
delivered in good order and with commendable promptness. The 
mails are thus utilized to a considerable extent in sending merchan¬ 
dize possessing no excessive value and that is not perishable, but 
jewelers do not avail themselves of this method for the reason that 
their goods are generally too valuable and offer too great temptations 

W E HAVE alluded to the fact that Mr. W. G. Ascher, of New (o (hose wh() haV( . the handling of the mails Still, if other bran. he- 
Orleans, had been arrested’ in Texas for neglecting to take of trade so usc , ]u . ma ;i Sj j, i s good for commerce in general, as it 
out a license under the “ drummers ’ " license law. He sued out a tends to promote international intercourse. The jewelry trade, like 
writ of habeas corpus, returnable before the Court ol Appeals of aP ot ], erS) has a capacity for production that exceeds the demand 
that State, and a hearing was granted. Judge White refused to j Qr t j 1e j r products, and the opening up of new markets would be a 
release Ascher, thus holding the State law to be valid, notwithstand- great boon to tb(;m Q ur merchants ought especially to control the 
ing the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States. In his tradc q{ this cont | nentj and their facilities for transacting business 
decision, Judge White ridicules the decision of the higher court, ))0th North and Sout h 0 f the United States should be such that the 

saying that it is contrary to previous decisions rendered by the same merc hants of no other nation could compete with us on this side of 
and that it virtually offers a premium for non-citizenship. 


It is interesting to learn that down in Texas they have a legal lumi¬ 
nary capable of teaching law to the highest judicial officers in the 
land; he should be secured at once and located in Washington, 
where his advice could be more readily availed of by the govern¬ 
ment. But this decision serves to confirm what we have said rela¬ 
tive to this matter, which is that those States that still preserve the 
oppressive tax on commercial travelers will not recognize the 
decision of the Supreme Court until their own special law is made 
the subject of such decision. In other words, Texas and other 
States will continue to enforce the law of its own making until a case 
has been carried to the Supreme Court and the law there declared 
to be unconstitutional. The shortest way to 
will be to have Congress pass a law based 


the Atlantic. Whatever the government can do towards facilitating 
international commerce is a step in the right direction, and should 
receive the hearty endorsement of all trades. 


CURING the recent session of the legislature, the Board of Trade 


was known as the Cantor Anti-Preference bill, prohibiting the giving 
of preferences in cases of bankruptcy. It soon became evident that 
this bill could not be passed, so the friends of it resolved to accept 
this difficulty (he next b( . st tb ; ng( and concentrated their efforts on the Walker 
the ruling of the b;ilj wb ; cb passe( i both houses and was signed by the Gove: 


Supreme Court, declaring all such laws unconstitutional. Congress about the end 0 f j une . This law is amendatory to previously 
has declined to do this heretofore because it would look like inter- ing j aws> and prov ides that in the assignment of the estates of debt- 
fering with State rights, but if the States refuse to obey the Supreme Qrs for tbe benc f lt Q f creditors, any preference created therein, except 
Court, there would seem to be good reason for the legislative branch for wages and salaries of employees, shall not be valid “ except to 
of the government to interfere for the protection of trade and (he amoU nt of one-third the value of the assigned estate left*after 
commerce. deducting such wages and salaries, and the costs and expenses of 

executing such trust; and should said one-thiid of the assets be 
*** *** insufficient to pay in full the preferred claims, to which, under the 

provisions of this section, the same are applicable, then said assets 
XHE Jewelers 1 Exchange in the As,or House was formally shall be applied ,« the payment of tteW# 

1 opened las, month. Three rooms have been nilely lilted up, of each of said prelerred . lam. I his is now the law ol the . tali 
on the Barclay street side of the house, for the accommodation of and while it does not do away entirely with the evil of preferred 
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claims, it restricts it somewhat, and is better than nothing. The 
Board of Trade and Transportation does not propose to give up the 
fight for the Cantor bill, but will renew it each winter till something 
better than the above is secured. 


T HE celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the reign of Queen 
Victoria was the occasion of one of the grandest pageants of 
modern times. London was filled with sightseers from all countries, 
including many representatives of royalty, and the festivities were 
kept up, in various forms, for many days. But the great event was 
the procession to Westminster Abbey, wherein the Queen and the 
royal family participated. Several representatives of Maiden Lane 
jewelry houses were among Jhe onlookers, and they say that nothing 
they ever saw equaled the magnificence of the display on that occa¬ 
sion. The trade in London reaped some benefit from the event, as 
many very valuable jewels were given away by the Queen and others 
in commemoration of the event. Many thousands of pounds found 
their way into the coffers of the jewelers in conseque-.ice of the 


E ARLY in July there was a very quiet and orderly revolution in 
the Sandwich Islands, which deposed the extravagant ministry 
of the King, and compelled the King himself to make concessions 
to all the demands of the people. This bloodless revolution was 
provoked by the extravagance of a dissipated King, who had prac¬ 
ticed all the tricks known to ‘ boodle ” aldermen to obtain money 
to maintain himself in idleness and to cater to his vicious passions. 
He had a cabinet that abetted him in his wild and reckless career, 
for in doing so they were enriching themselves. Already the credit 
of the Islands has been mortgaged to its full value, and still the King 
cried for more money. Business has been greatly depressed there 
for several years because of this condition of things, and the loss of 
trade has been very considerable. The straw that broke the patience 
of the people was the fact that the King sent for one of the wealthy 
Chinamen and offered to sell to him the right to bring opium to the 
Islands, to demoralize his subjects, for a money consideration. The 
Chinaman mortgaged his plantation and gave the King $75,000, after 
which the opium permit was given to another person who probably 
paid more. The Chinaman demanded his$75,ooo back, but the King 
refused on the ground that it was bribe money. Soon after this 
transaction placards were posted about the city offering a reward for 
the head of King Kalakaua, and the Chinamen seemed so determined 
to earn it that the King barricaded himself in his palace. Finally, a 
grand mass meeting was held, at which were present representatives 
of all nations, and resolutions were passed requiring the King to 
immediately dismiss his cabinet officers, and to select a person named 
in the resolutions to form another. They also demanded that he 
should not in future interfere in the election of members of the 
legislature nor with legislation, and also that he should restore the 
$75,000 bribe money. The committee appointed to deliver the res¬ 
olutions to the King was instructed to demand an immediate answer, 
and the King seeing that they meant business, sent an answer to the 
meeting promising everything that had been asked. The cabinet 
minister against whom feeling was strongest attempted to escape 
from the Islands, but was arrested and held prisoner at last accounts. 
All this may seem to be of little interest as a matter of jewelry news, 
but dealers in San Francisco will rejoice at this turn of events, for 
they have enjoyed a liberal trade with the merchants of Honolulu. 
Many Americans are located there, and they, together with some 
Englishmen and Chinamen, virtually make up the business popula¬ 
tion of that city. They are active and intelligent, and form a com¬ 
munity that is exceedingly enterprising. Many of these merchants 
are liberal buyers in New York and Boston, where they have 


correspondents employed constantly in sending them goods. Them 
large sugar plantations make a great demand for machinery, etc.,IT 
and, as they have made their owners wealthy, these indulge liberallyl 
in all the luxuries of life. All persons familiar with the condition of® 
the Sandwich Islands will rejoice that a revolution has been effectualyI 
consummated without bloodshed, that promises to restrain their 9 
“bummer” King and restore the former prosperity of the Islands. 


IT WAS a big bill that the country has to pay for its fourth of July 1 
1 fireworks this year. For some reason there was a demand for an I 
old-fashioned celebration, and the ordinances relating to the setting 1 
off of fireworks were relaxed in all sections. As a necessary result i 
there was an unusually large number of fourth of July fires, and the f 
losses were many times greater than is ordinarily the case. In New 
York city there were ninety-four fires during the twenty-four hours 
including the fourth, fully two-thirds of which were due to fireworks. I 
One that occurred on Broadway Saturday night originated among I 
fireworks in the cellar and two lives were lost, so quickly did the I 
flames spread through the building. This occurred in the heart of I 
the dry goods district, where are stored hundreds of millions of f 
values, and but for the heroic efforts of the firemen the flames would 
have devastated this whole district In Pennsylvania, one thriving 
village in the oil region was almost entirely destroyed by fire, the 
inhabitants being rendered homeless and obliged to live for si 
time in tents, while neighboring towns supplied them with food. In 
other sections the number of fires was excessive, and the losses for 
that one day were greater than the value of all the fireworks in the ' 
country. It is all well enough to celebrate the anniversary of o 
national independence, but we ought to devise some better way of 
doing it than destroying life and burning up property. We might 
imitate our English cousins in this respect, who have recently had 1 
one of the grandest celebrations of modern times Without accident of 
any kind to mar its success. 


S PEAKING of fires, underwriters have been having a scorching ^ 
time this year in New York and vicinity. The losses for the ■ 
six months past have been greater than were the losses for the whole 
of last year, and some of the companies have paid out for losses three ] 
times as much as they have received in premiums. The total losses 
for the country for the six months ending with June are stated at 
over $62,000,000, while for the whole of last year they were $110,- 
000,000. When it is conceded that these losses are due almost 
entirely to carelessness, recklessness or malice, it behooves every 
individual to cast about and ascertain to what extent he is respon- 1 
sible, or whether certain of his careless acts are not liable to invite a 
visit from the “ fire fiend.” Whatever the loss may be it has to come 
out of the pockets of the property owners, for the insurance com- j 
panies do nothing more than collect from the many and pay the 
losses of the few. If premiums collected will not pay losses, expenses 
and dividend to stockholders, they put up their shutters and retire 
from business, for they do not propose to use their capital for these 
purposes. In some of the European countries when a fire occurs ] 
through the carelessness of an individual, he is liable in damages to 
his neighbors for any injury resulting to them in consequence, and 
is debarred from collecting anything from the insurance companies. * 
Such laws in this country would very speedily reduce the amount of 
our fire losses materially. 


T HE Jewelers’ Board of Trade makes but little noise in the world, 
but goes right along with its good work all the more effectively 
for not stopping to talk much about it. Its officers believe more in 
performance than promises, and all who are familiar with its work- 













5 satisfied with what it does. It keeps its members well great fascination in the Stock Board for some, as there is in faro 

informed as to what is going on in the trade of material interest to banks for others; for ourselves, we would quite as soon put our trust 

kern, and is thoroughly practical in all its work. Secretary Condit in the faro bank as the Stock Exchange, but should expect to be loser 

fhas proved to be the right man for the important position he holds, in either place, 

land discharges his duties with intelligence and discretion. 


O NE of the members of a prominent firm in the trade who recently 
returned from an extended tour through the South and West, 
says that he never found the retail dealers in better spirits or more 
hopeful than they arc this season. They have had a good trade for 
two years, nothing remarkable, but fair, steady selling throughout the 
entire year; they have liquidated their indebtedness to a very large 
extent, and are in better condition to enter upon the fall trade than 
they have been for years. Add to this the fact that the crops have 
been excellent everywhere, and that this promises to place plenty of 
money in the hands of the producers, who will distribute it liberally 
among the merchants, and the outlook is regarded as particularly 
good. He says few can appreciate the magnificent progress made 
throughout the South unless they have been there to witness it. 
Villages have grown into cities, and old cities have put on the vigor 
of youth to keep pace with the progressive spirit that is moving over 
the country, and all are showing more enterprise than it formerly was 
thought possible to work up in the South. In addition to the pro¬ 
gress manifested by those cities that have been persistently “ boomed ” 
in the newspapers, there are many of the old places that one hears 
but little about that have taken on a new growth and are manifesting 
wonderful improvement. It is as though that part of the country 
had been asleep for many years, and has now awakened to the fact 
that, with all its advantages, it has permitted itself to fall far behind 
the age, and that it is necessary to put forth its very best efforts to 
catch up. Public improvements are being made in almost every 
place, and private enterprise seems to know no limit. Our informant 
says that he attributes much of this to the generation that has come 
up since the days of slavery, and have escaped the education that 
formerly led the young men of the South to think that it was degrad¬ 
ing for them to engage in money-making undertakings. So many of 
the old property owners lost their property that their sons have found 
it necessary to go into business, and when they have once made up 
their minds to do so they do it with all their heart and all their intel¬ 
ligence. They have ascertained that their country is overrunning 
with undeveloped wealth, and that they can make fortunes out of 
their own soil quite as readily and as quickly as to go elsewhere. As 
a consequence, all kinds of business is improving, and the South 
to-day offers one of the best fields for enterprise that can be found in 
the country. As a result of his tour, our informant looks forward to 
an excellent fall trade, and proposes that his house shall be in a con¬ 
dition to take advantage of it 


W E ARE continually receiving from our subscribers acknowl¬ 
edgements of the value to them of the monogram plates that 
we are publishing with The Circular from month to month, and it 
is exceedingly gratifying to us to know that our efforts to supply the 
wants of the trade are appreciated. These plates are, we believe, the 
only ones of the kind published, and are conceded to be not only 
artistic, but very practical. From the series any dealer will be able 
to satisfy any reasonable customer who may want a monogram 
engraved, and for this purpose they should carefully preserve The 
Circulars containing them. Every subscriber, at a cost of $2, 
obtains a series of monogram plates that would cost him $10 in book 
form. 


W HEN Queen Kapiolani, of the Sandwich Islands, was in Bos¬ 
ton recently, she and her suite were entertained by the city 
authorities. It is asserted that some of the aldermen and other 
officials behaved in a most scandalous manner at the entertainments, 
and that those who were responsible for the property exposed- 
knives, forks, spoons, napkins and table furniture generally—found 
themselves short inconsequence when they took an account of stock. 
Next day the papers were full of the scandal. Among other places 
of interest visited by the queen was the factories of the American 
Waltham Watch Company at Waltham. Having been apprised of 
their coming, the president of the company, Mr. E. C. Fitch, desir¬ 
ing to make as good a display as possible of completed work, went to 
the Boston office of the company and had sent to the factory a num¬ 
ber of movements and cases, which were carefully packed in boxes. 
Then the queen and her suite, accompanied by Boston aldermen and 
city officials, descended upon the factory, and were genially and 
hospitably entertained by Mr. Fitch and the other officers of the 
company. But after looking over the crowd and sizing up the Bos¬ 
ton contingent, Mr. Fitch concluded it would not be policy to expose 
to view the movements, cases and completed watches he had brought 
out from Boston, so the packing cases were not opened. The queen 
expressed her delight with all she saw as to the manufacture of 
watches, etc., but will probably never know of what she was deprived, 
by reason of the bad company she was in, unless she happens to see 
this paragraph. Boston aldermen are not regarded as desirable 
visitors where valuable property is left about promiscuously. 


W E HEAR that one gentleman connected with the jewelry trade 
who occasionally takes a “ flyer ” in stocks, was badly nipped 
in the same deal that squeezed Cyrus W. Field so badly. When 
Manhattan Elevated stock took such a serious tumble our friend hap¬ 
pened to be well loaded with it, and rumor says that it cost him a 
sum written with five figures to unload it. It is a ticklish thing to 
play with fire, and a person engaged in legitimate business has no 
right to be fooling with stocks that are but gambling instruments in 
the hands of expert players, who rejoice in sacrificing the lambs every 
little while. The Manhattan business was a nice little game of dia¬ 
mond cut diamond between Jay Gould and Cyrus W. Field, and 
whoever came between them was sure to be pulverized. Field got a 
taste of the same sauce he once served to Samuel J. Tilden, but he 
does not swallow it with the same good grace. There seems to be a 


An Improved Trial Frame. 

E ILLUSTRATE below a new trial frame for the use 
of oculists and opticians that has several points of 
excellence not found in others. Fig. 1 is a front view, 
fig. 2 a side or sectional view. The steel rods 
P P P P are fastened rigidly in the metal block M 
and make the backbone of the frame. The screw B B governs the 
distance between the temples and the lens holder, carrying them 
towards or away from the center by the right and left hand thread. 
The nose rest is faced with shell and is easy to the wearer, and has 
an up and down and in and out motion, and can be placed in any 
desired position with reference to the lenses. The lenses can be 
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adjusted to the pupillary distance quickly. The lens holders K K are 
attached to steel shanks / /which pass up into tubes HH, and are 



held there by cap, nut and spring, but free to rotate on their axis as 
shown in fig. 2. 

The cumbersome rotation rings are omitted, and the operator finsd 
the method of holding the lenses is practically easier to manipulate 
than with the concentric rings. The principal points of superiority 
are that it is but about half the weight of the Nachet or other ordi¬ 
nary frame. It is made of steel where possible, and is therefore more 
rigid and durable. It allows three lenses for either eye, or, after a 
combination of spherical and cylindrical is made, it allows that they 


said that any radical changes have appeared, either in jewelry or ini 
silverware, it is safe to assert that patrons will find this autumn a 1 
bewildering variety of pattern and finish in all lines of goods. Thisl 
diversity of styles runs through the several grades, affording thereby! 
wide field for selection, with a correspondingly wide range as regards! 


Much ingenuity has been exerted in the production of fresh fancy I 
articles that may please by the novelty of their form or finish. Much 1 
thought and labor have been expended, too, in the perfecting of old 1 
favorites and standard articles, many of which appear in new dress I 
and are therefore entitled to the name of new goods. In illustration 1 
of an attempt at leaving the ordinary groove of brooches in favor of 1 
a unique pin, may be cited a luscious strawberry formed of rubies, I 
placed in a gold setting that simulated the seeds of the fruit. I 
Another novelty in way of brooches seen simulated an oyster shell, I 
in the center of which rested a remarkably fine pearl. 



Fig. 2. 


may remain in position while testing the other eye, a solid disc being 
placed with them to shut off vision. 

The frame does not have to be taken from the face to exchange 
the lenses or to test improvements made by the lenses, as either eye 
can, by a touch, be swung on its shank outwards. This frame allows 
the lenses to be brought about one-half inch nearer together to get 
pupillary distance on children or narrow-faced people than any other, 
a point frequently of great value. 

The nose rest is much easier than any other as it is faced with 
shell. The vertical adjustment to nose rest is excellent, and the hor¬ 
izontal movement in and out to throw lenses away from or towards 
the eyes is a great improvement. The frame is made by the Geneva 
Optical Company, Geneva, N. Y., who have kindly permitted the use 
of their illustrations in advance of their use in catalogues. 


A quaint design in match safes likely to have a big run is the one 
that copies in silver an old shoe with turned down top, the nails in 
the sole being represented by diamonds or other gems. This novelty 
furnishes a pretty and convenient gift to a friend on the eve of a 
voyage; also a graceful offering from ushers on the occasion of a 
wedding. In a word, this bauble affords an elegant substitute for the 
literal throwing of an old shoe after departing guests and brides for 
“ good luck." 


Quite new bracelets are spiral ones with overlapping ends, enam¬ 
eled and set with gems. Then there are bracelets, the overlapping 
ends of which are finished in imitation of Indian arrow heads with 
variegated gold. Woven wire bracelets, on which are set a square 
solid gold medallion incrusted with gems, are other novelties in this 
line. Open curb chain bracelets, in the center of which appear dia¬ 
monds, rubies and sapphires, have appeared with new designs. 
Another novel style is represented by a wide band bracelet with a 
rough surface, in which are set three stones of contrasting color. 



A Lady’s Rambles Among the Jewelers. 


There is every reason for believing on this, the threshold of a new 
season, that manufacturers, generally, have made unusual efforts to 
please the trade. The new goods seen do credit to the brains that 
conceived aid the hands that designed them. While it cannot be 


There appears to be no diminution in the demand for enameled 
jewelry. Flower pins are, if possible, more worn than ever, and, at 
the present time, the white enameled jewelry is having a run. Not 
only have appeared white enameled flowers in gold and silver, but 
there are white onyx pins as well, with long polished stems of gold 
and a diamond center. English violets, pansies, the clover leaf and 
daisies continue to be favorite models in the flower pins. 


Numbered with new' brooches are round ones in red gold, with a 
gem set center and grain work ornamentation. There appears to be 
quite a tendency to the making of brooches with a fancy stone of 
large size in the center, bordered either with gems or a band of carved 
gold. 




















The present popularity of the finger ring has never been exceeded 
in this country. It is an ornament literally worn by everybody, 
taung old and middle-aged, of both sexes, patronize it. Our women, 
even during that season of suspension of much jewelry under the 
decree of Dame Fashion, did not lay aside their finger rings; these 
they continued to wear in 'ace of the decree that induced the sterner 
sex to hide away their watch chains under their waistcoats, and drop 
finger rings, along with gold studs and other jewelry, into the recesses 
of jewel cases and bureau drawers. With the resumption of gold 
ornaments, the feminine portion of humanity simply doubled the 
number of their finger rings, while the men appeared to be making 
up for lost opportunities, not only by wearing a larger number c,f 
rings than was admissible previous to the suspension, but by selecting 
unique and striking combinations. 


Rings arc again worn on both hands by both sexes, all fingers 
being free to receive them, the thumb alone excepted. While the 
third finger is the preferred one among men on which to wear rings, 
the little finger, in many cases, comes in for its share of decorations. 
Two leading styles of rings for men are the ones previously described, 
as a gold band with three stones imbedded therein, and a one stone 
ring or a medium sized seal ring. When the gentleman con fines him¬ 
self to these two styles, he usually wears one on each hand,, the third 
finger being in each case the one that is decorated. It is not unusua 
to see on the same finger and hand a gem ring and a silver ring of 
unique pattern. 


although the difference is evident to a jeweler or connossieur Some 
very beautiful finger rings seen recently were set with spinel rubies 
surrounded by brilliants. 


The superstition regarding the opal appears to be dying out rap¬ 
idly, and the feeling very generally exists that this most beautiful 
gem is destined to have a successful run. With the revival of opals 
has come to the public’s notice, very naturally, Mrs. I-eland Stan¬ 
ford’s famous opals, representing an intrinsic value to the amount of 
S 4 ooo and no end ol additional interest on account of the fact that 
they were formferly owned by the ex-Empress Eugenie. These jewe s 
consist of a pin and a pair of ear rings, of opals set around with bril¬ 
liants. The opals, which form the center stone in pin and rings, are 
unsually large and are oblong in shape. They are, furthermore 
admirably matched as regards their possessing the same milky blue 
luster, and down in the heart of each burns a fiery red spot that 
greatly enhances their value. The opal in the brooch is ■*»« «"«- 
third larger than the ones in the rings; this is surrounded by 
diamonds the size of small peas. Before dismissing the subject of 
Mrs. Stanford’s jewelry, it may be well to tell what every reader 
may not know, and that is, there are in her diamond and ruby neck¬ 
lace, for which she paid Bellezza, the Italian jeweler, $45.°°°. one 
hundred and thirty-five stones, of which fourty-four are rubies. 


* * * * Numbered with other jewelry in Mrs. Leland Stanford’s collection 

are a pin and ear rings made of pink pearls, set with brilliants and 
There is among the New York men, a decided penchant for gold simulating moss rosebuds These latter suggest a mira e ™ e ^ 

rSrSir4.ST.lK .»,.Kd dTi, , . r ^,*„„.K«, i 

among the younger men to wear a silver ring of the sort described on 

the same finger with a gold ring. Indeed, it is not unusual to see a # 

silver ring in company with a gem set one. Again, one sees a ne »** 

gem or a remarkable stone in a silver setting. 

But coming back to finger rings, a word must be said regarding 
* *** ,he new designs in fancy rings. These show many combinations, 

such as clusters, trefoils, squares, cubes overlapping shanks and the 
simulating of two or more rings in one. In these 

Single stone rings, especially where the gem is a fine one, continue employcd with good effect the smaller specimens o such popular 
favorites wTh ladierand" afford a pleasing contrast to gem rings in stones as brilli ants, opals, cafs-eyes, garnets and the like, 
other styles. Clusters are all the while gaining in popularity, as are 

all sorts and kinds of fancy rings. ^ 


For the fall trade are being made up in endless variety fancy rings 
set with choice garnets, spinels and opals; the latter, it is believed 
will have a decided run. Fine ruby cluster rings are highly prized 
by those who can afford the genuine gem with its pigeon blood hue. 
When these are not obtainable, spinels of choice color are patronized. 
It may be explained, in this connection, that many of these spinels 
cannot be distinguished by the average buyer from genuine rubies, 


Seal rings, worn by both sexes, are much affected by middl^aged 
and conservative men. These are also patronized to some extent by 
women with large hands, being a decidedly becoming ornament A 
s-al ring, known as the “glove ring,” and a recent production, bids 
fair to figure conspicuously in the fall trade. This ring, previously 
described it will be remembered, has a curved intaglio, with the 
shank so shaped that the ring fits snugly to the finger, and is, there¬ 
fore, less cumbersome, though equally effective, than the usual style 
of seal rings. 









The growing demand for decorative watch cases has been met 
with a sufficient variety of styles and grades of ornamentation to 
afford a wide range in prices as well as in selection. For the new 
season has been made ornamented cases at comparatively small prices; 
cases that can hardly fail to find a popular trade. In some of these 
cases small rose diamonds are grouped in the center in form of a star 
or trefoil; again, these stones are set in pleasing designs of engrav- 
mg. In some of the flower patterns appear not only the rose dia¬ 
monds, but small sapphires and other colored stones. Some of the 
ancy watch cases seen the past month, owed their ornamentation to 
floral patterns wrought in fine gold, colored with alloys. Other cases 
are decorated with a combination of enamel and gems, while others 
owe their decorative appearance to the fanciful design of the case. 


over a band of velvet. Very pretty gold necklaces consist of slender! 
chains from which hang a fringe of daisies or other flowers. 


For an exclusive fine trade are now made dress trimmings of jewels 
A favorite form of ornament is what Parisian jewelers call “garniture 
de corsage,” and consists of a long spray of blossoms or artistic trail j 
of gold leaves and gem buds. This ornament may be placed at one 
side of the corsage, fixed across the front of the corsage, or it may 
be worn as a sort of epaulette over the sleeve. 


The Queen chain continues to lead in watch chains for ladies wear. 
Manufacturers appear to have copied every object that by any pos¬ 
sibility could be worn as a charm on these chains in gold and silver 
I here are bells, buckets, baskets, vases, lockets, strawberries, flowers, 
cubes, horseshoes, hearts, etc., etc. Compass charms, also seals, are 
again in demand for gentlemens’ chains. Fancy vest chains are in 
sufficient demand to warrant these being made for the fall trade in new 
patterns. Very attractive are the vest chains for ladies’ wear com 
posed of three strands of light gold chain, connected at regular 
intervals with little balls of lapis lazuli. 


Chatelaines of all kinds are in demand. Pretty little watches 
on chatelaines are worn, especially the open-faced silver ones with 
decorated backs. Then there are chatelaines from which are sus¬ 
pended all sorts of objects, such as silver tablets, pin cushions, scissors 
.and pencils. 


Silver belts, also leather belts with silver buckles, are more fash¬ 
ionable than ever, being a convenient as well as attractive accessory 
to the present style of dress bodice. Quite new, and especially 
desirable, are the flexible ventilated belts, made of loosely woven 
silver threads An attractive belt seen recently consisted of a series of 

oncs n be, m . ' T h f ° f WhicH " erC quite P' ain - ‘ he alternate 

ones being decorated with an elaborately engraved design. Very 
pretty belts are made of antique medallions fastened together by little 
silver chains. I he silver g,rdles continue to find patrons and show 
the usual patterns in silver rope, chains and links. 


Pendants are as fashionable as ever, being too convenient an 
ornament to go out of style. What was said last month about ear 
rings holds true at the present time. 


With the widespread revival of horseback riding has come a num- 
ber of pretty brooches in suggestive patterns, such as a horseshoe, a 
whip, a saddle, etc. English crops divide’ favor with whips among 
the fair equestriennes. Both whips and crops are out with decorative 
handles that cannot fail to attract universal admiration. Some have 
flat knob handles with etched ornamentation and oxidized finish- 
others show a remarkably pleasing combination of silver and ivory’ 
On some of.the handles the silver work is wrought into artistic forms 
while on others a smooth surface is etched in odd designs. 


1 here was an active sale last month in traveling flasks, drinking 
cups and field glasses, all of which articles, by the by, command 
throughout the year a fair trade. Velvet and leather bags, with ril- 
ver clasps and trimmings, have also gained a large patronage, being 
a special convenience to travelers. - 6 


Elsi: 


Pocket knives of gold and silver, variously finished, are patronized 

Sail SeXeS ’, b r ng " orn b >' the ladi <* ^ one of the pendants to a 
Cha.clame, and by men on one end of a double watch chain. Some 
of these knives are decidedly unique in finish, in instance of which 
may be mentioned one with an enameled handle that simulated closely 
the rough surface and color of buckhom 


summer ornaments are silver necklaces representing 
strands of flowers; these are worn around the neck of the dress, or 


* A Complete H istory of Watch and Clock 
Making- in America. 

[By Ciias. S. Crossman.] 

Continued from page 195. 

Number Fourteen. 

HE MOZART WATCH COMPANY, OF ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN.—THE 
ROCK ISLAND COMPANY, OF ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS.—AND 
THE FREEPORT COMPANY, OF FREEPORT, ILLINOIS. 

< THAT part of the history of the New York Watch 
Company which referred to Mr. Don J. Mozart, we 
spoke of his removal to Ann Arbor, Michigan. ’ He 
took up his residence here with his family in if66. 
———-- He now gave his time to making experiments to per¬ 

fect, if possible, his chrono-lever escapement. He, however, did not 
ire glect meanwhile to talk of a - walch company ” t o the magnates of 
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them to the stockholders. They afterwards finished and cased some 
twenty others, one of which, now the property of Mr. Geo. B. 


the town, and, as a result, the Mozart Watch Company was organ¬ 
ized the following year and incorporated with a capital stock of two 
hundred thousand dollars, about one hundred thousand dollars being 
paid in. Mr. Mozart was assisted by Mr. Wm. A. Benedict, of Ann 
Arbor, in the organization of the company, he having become inter- 

S;:,!, ««*!. «d A-]- Se.he,l.ed,.r An. Weed, Illin.i,, .bou, .hi, lime, .bo ^ 

Arhnr and Messrs Geo Doty of Detroit, Michigan, and Geo. S. pany’s machinery was what they represented it to y( 

Vo ’ e!£^w YorkMr Tripp wal elected President, A. J. island Company) would take it at once without an -pec,.on, but 

intendent The company hired the building in the north part of the to examine the machinery and report^ First. Mr. c jam 
11 Unown as the Rodgers Agricultural Building, and com- opposed to its purchase on the ground tha it was not what they 

n“dop~_"« 


McElwain, of Chicago, he has kindly loaned for the cut. 

The company found themselves in straightened circumstances after 
the shut down, and decided not to go on with the enterprise, and in 
the winter of 1870 and 1871 issued a circular announcing they had a 
- -formed a* 


other watch factories to build machinery, but, owing to Mr. Mozart 
peculiar ideas, they were unable to produce machinery well adapted 
for watch manufacturing purposes. 

The second year they moved to the south part of Dr. Chases 
steam printing house on North Main street, where they commenced in April, 1871. 
making parts of watches with a force of some twenty operatives. Thus again it falls to , 
The watch was essentiallv the same as Mr. Mozart had tried ,0 pro- another horological failure, 
duce at Providence, R. I.. viz., a three-wheeled movement with a 
chrono-lever escapement. It was 17 size, and about the same thick¬ 
ness as the regular 18 size American movements. 

The train had a main wheel with the usual number of teeth in 
American barrels, and a ten-leaf center pinion of usual size, but it 
had a large center wheel of one hundred and eight teeth and a third 
wheel of ninety-nine teeth, with six-leaf, third and escape pinions. 

The escape wheel had thirty teeth, and the escape pinions had long 
pivots that carried the seconds hand, which makes the circuit of its dial 
once in twelve seconds. The escapement was a difficult one to make, 
as we have already described, and Mr. Mozart concluded that it had 
better be jeweled. The jewels were also difficult to make, and 
it was necessary to secure the services of Mr. James Queen, an expert 
watch and chronometer jeweler of New York City, to make the 
escapement jewels. He remained in the company’s employ 
over a year. 

Perhaps, however, a more detailed description of the escapement 

than was given in connection with the New York Watch Company may 


and tools were bought by th- 

ended the career of the Mozart Watch Company as watch manufac¬ 
turers. The work done afterwards in the Ann Arbor factory being 
in the name of the Rock Island Company, who took possession of it 


s lot to record the history of 


Mr. Mozart's idea of cheapening manufacture by having one less 
wheel and pinion, and having an escapement that cost several times 



MOZART WATCH MOVEMENT. 


s alever and then was not as good, was n 


1 »««., £,• ---- ... .. ^ much to make as mt'A* — — — 0 — . 

be out of place. As already stated, it has thirty teeth in he en ^ w$e economy . 0 ne of the stockholders, ir 

escape wheel. It takes its impulse directly from the roller on tne with the writer sa ;d that he preferred watches with the usual 

staff, while the escape wheel teeth locks on the intermediate number of wheeU) at ’ the sa me time showing a Mozart watch, which 
lever pallet. That it was a difficult escapement to make may, show for | I2>000 he had invested in the company's 

perhaps, be shown to some extent by the expression of Mr. 

n~ - ^ 


o.i.jioiheJ.tbi Aa—H,™,-, but.™ geo.lemeo "“'Till' '"^SVe'biuw,, ,t,,. The 
net ike reel raeew, «will .eon be wen. » illumele.. ho.e.ei, Mr. otg ,„suioo ol ih. e>n “”J jj, , A W ,L,.I Rock 


. off the ends c.- 

which could not be put in by every watchmaker, and by 1 
he had carefully studied the functions of the escapement. 

For various reasons, however, no watches were gotten out, and the 
directors were becoming impatient because so much money had been 
expended and no watches produced. They concluded in 1870 to 
close the works for a vacation; it was the same old story. Several 
hundred “ parts of watches ” had been made. Mr. Mozart, however, 
, S . ted by Mr. Ernest Sandoz, finished up ten movements after the 
factory closed, and, casing them in Ladd gold filled cases, presented 


Arbor, Michigan, but who at this time was with the Elgin 
pany was engaged as Superintendent. They purchased the entire 
stock of tools and machinery of the Mozart Company for forty thou¬ 
sand dollars, the negotiations being consummated by Mr. C M 
Aiken for the Rock Island Company, and by Mr. A. J. Sutherland 
for the Mozart Company. In payment for it the latter company 
received a six months note for fifteen thousand dollars, and the 
remaining twenty-five thousand dollers in stock of the Rock Island 
Company Although called the Rock Island Watch Company, they 
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selected a site on the Rock River, at the town of Milan, about six 
miles south of Rock Island City, where they at once commenced the 
erection of a brick factory sixty feet square, four stories high, with a 
wing one hundred by twenty-seven feet, two stories high, with 
basement. 

It is but justice to Mr. Leman to say that, knowing the machinery 
and movements at Ann Arbor to be a failure, he at first refused the 
position of superintendent, until he was assured that the Rock Island 
stockholders were going into the enterprise with their eyes open to 
the fact that new machinery would have to be built before watches 
could be turned out. Receiving a telegram the first of April, 1871, 
from Mr. Aiken that all was right, he left Elgin with seven men from 
the Elgin Company’s machine shop, whom he had contracted with, 
and proceeded to Ann Arbor for the purpose of manufacturing 
machine shop tools to make watch machinery with, until such times 
as the Rock Island factory should be completed. Meanwhile, Mr. 
McElwain in Chicago set about making a model movement. It was 
similar to the Mozart, having the same train and escapement, but the 
balance was differently arranged. 

Mr. Leman and the men who came with him started the machine 
shop at Ann Arbor about the tenth of April, 1871, and worked until 
the twentieth of August, when Mr. Leman received instructions from 
the Rock Island Company to pack up all the tools and machinery 
and come there at once. Supposing the factory at Milan to be ready 
for occupancy he immediately put the order into effect, but on arriving 
at that place they found the building unfinished, having neither doors 
nor flooring. No power had been provided, it being the intention of 
the company to use water power whenever they should begin work. 

For some reason the stockholders had become suspicious that all 
was not running as favorably as could be desired under the manage¬ 
ment of Mr. Aiken, and taking advantage of his absence, they held a 
meeting and decided to have a look at the machinery. Boards were 
laid as a temporary floor in the factory buildings, and the machinery 
was unpacked and spread out before their view. On the return of 
Mr. Aiken a stormy meeting of the stockholders was held which 
resulted in a determination on their part to stop operations. 

They called in two experts in watch machinery to inspect their 
purchase, Messrs. J. K. Bigelow and C. M. Mason, of Springfield, Illi¬ 
nois who gave it as their opinion that the machinery was poorly 
adapted to the use for which it had been bought. As the note for 
fifteen thousand dollars given to the Ann Arbor Company as part 
payment for the machinery was just falling due, they resolved to 
make a legal fight if necessary. Prof. Allen A. Griffith, who was at 
that time connected with the Michigan State Normal School, was 
sent to Milan by the Mozart Company, of Ann Arbor, to effect a 
settlement with the Rock Island Company. Arriving at Milan he 
found the machinery had been badly stored, and, after some legal 
squabbling, he secured $5,000 for the Mozart Company and the 
return of the machinery. 

The closing up of the Rock Island Company’s business, of course, 
threw the machinists out of employment, leaving them no other 
resource but to make the best settlement they could. They were 
paid the sum of one hundred dollars each and their wages to date. 
The factory at Milan never turned out any watches, but some very 
good wagons have been made there, however, which doubtless are as 
useful in their way, and help go to make up the manufacturing indus¬ 
try of the town of Milan. 

THE FREEPORT WATCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

The organization of this company, it appears, was really the out¬ 
growth of a desire on the part of Mr. Eber B. Ward, at that time a 
prominent capitalist of Detroit, Michigan, who wished to organize a 
company for the manufacture of the “ Hoyt watch,” or, as it was 
more commonly known, the “ Smith watch.” Mr. Hoyt was at this 
time with Messrs. M. S. Smith & Co., a large firm of Detroit jewelers, 
and made the watches for them with their name on them. But the 


movement, which was an 18 size, % plate, key wind lever, was 
designed by Mr. Hoyt, who got out about 100 of them while there. 

The name of Prof. Griffiths has been mentioned in connection 
with the settlement of the Rock Island Co. with the Ann Arbor Co., 
and while he ostensibly went to Rock Island for this purpose, he in 
reality had been deputed by Mr. Ward to look out for a suitable 
place to start a watch factory. 

At first Prof. Griffiths thought Rock Island would be the place, 
but soon found there was too much jealousy between the towns of M ilan, 
Rock Island and Moline, situated but a few miles apart, to have 
everything go along pleasantly, and he decided to visit Freeport, on 
the invitation of Mr. Geo. P. Rose, of that place. They met Messrs. 
D. A. Knowlton, J. Krone and M. Hettinger, the latter being the 
President of the German Fire Insurance Company. The matter was 
subsequently talked up with prominent business men, and a com¬ 
mittee appointed who visited Rock Island and reported favorably on 
the purchase of the machinery which still remained in Rock Island, 
although the ownership had passed back to the Mozart Company. 

No immediate action was taken in the matter, however, but in 1874 
a stock company was formed. Capital was placed at $250,000, and 
officers elected for the first year as follows: Mr. Chas. Tripp, for¬ 
merly President of the Mozart Company, was elected President; 
Mr. Geo. P. Rose, of Freeport, Vice-President; Mr. L. L. Munn, 
also of Freeport, Treasurer; and Mr. A. A. Griffiths, Secretary. 

In 1875 Mr. C. J. Fry was elected President, and L. K. Scofield, 
Vice-President, both of Freeport. The other officers remained the 
same. After the company was organized they purchased the Mozart 
machinery by the terms of the sale the Ann Arbor company received, 
$50,000 in stock of the Freeport Company and $1,000 in cash. They 
also purchased of Mr. Hoyt his little plant and some unfinished 
watches for $4,000, and engaged him as superintendent, intending to 
make a watch practically the same as he had made in Detroit. While 
these negotiations were going on, a site was secured in the south part 
of the town containing about 16 acres of land, and a brick factory 
building was erected, 40X100 feet, three stories high. The machinery 
was being set up preparatory to commencing active operations, when 
a fire occurred on the night of October at, 1875, which entirely 
destroyed the building and the greater part of the machinery. There 
was an insurance of $30,000 on the plant in various companies which 
was paid, but the German Insurance Company, of Freeport, required 
Mr. Fry to give a bond for the company, agreeing to pay back their 
$3,000 if it should turn out to be a fraud. Being armed with this 
bond the tongues of gossip in Freeport were set to wagging, and, to 
make a long story short, two years afterwards, or in September, 1877, 
an indictment was found against L. L. Munn, L. K. Scofield and 
Professor A. A. Griffiths, charging them with setting fire to the factory 
on the night of October 21, 1875, for the purpose of obtaining the 
insurance. The trial came off in December following, Mr. Leonard 
Sweet appearing for the prosecution and Hon. Emory A. Storrs for 
the defense. We cannot go into the details of the trial. Mr. Munn 
was charged with setting fire to the factory, and Mr. Scofield with 
taking kerosene oil there a week previous to help the matter along. 
Mr. Munn was the last one to leave the factory the night of the fire. 
As to the oil, it was proved it was for the lamps which were bought 
at the same time. They had been working nights some in order to 
get the machinery set up and ready to work. It was also proved that 
the value of the building and machinery was over $60,000, while the 
insurance was but $30,000. 

Mr. Storrs’ speech, made on Christmas Day, 1877, was really very 
interesting. Suffice it to say that Mr. Munn and his colleagues were 
entirely exonerated from the charges brought against them. 

Thus it will be seen the Freeport Watch Company met a sudden 
death, but perhaps, all things considered, it was as well as though it 
had succumbed after a long and severe struggle for an exist-, nee. 


(To be Continued.) 
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Precious Stones. 


i[D Appleton & 


es of Geographic .. 

ore in this field. The Physical Gcog- 
*“■«"-r- . || knowI) specialists: Professors 

i hzi sstsss 

Kunr and George M. Stoney. By pernrission of the publishers we repnnt 
the beautifully illustrated pages of Mr. Kunr’s chapter on gems j 

IhE DIAMOND.—The most valuable of precious 
ties is the diamond—pure crystallized carbon—the 
st highly refractive and the hardest of gems, and 
I the only one that is combustible. This latter prop- 
erty was discovered in 1691 by Cosmo I. of Tuscany, 
Who ignited the diamond with a burning-glass; and later it was 
• found that when burned in a crucible this gem converts iron ra 
! steel. The diamond generally occurs as an octahedron and s ^ 
passes all other gems in the property of dividing light into colored 
I J. aySj caus i n g that peculiar flash of prismatic hues called its firt. 

! Diamonds are rated 
t. The te 


carat is derived from 
the name of certain 
small leguminous seeds 
which, when dried, are 

weight. They were 
used in India for weigh¬ 
ing gems. 

In 1871, the syndi¬ 
cate of Parisian jewel¬ 
ers, goldsmiths, and 
gem-dealers, suggested 
.205 of a gramme as 
the value of a carat; 
and this was confirmed 
in 1877, all the leading 
diamond-d e a 1 e r s of 
London, Paris, and 
Amsterdam, accepting 
it. The English carat 
is equal to 3.1683 + 
grains (commonly reck¬ 
oned as 3.17 grains) 
troy, hence there are 
151^ carats in an Eng¬ 
lish troy ounce. The 
jewelers’ carat is sub¬ 
divided into halves, 
quarters, eighths, six¬ 
teenths, thirty-seconds, 
and sixty fourths. A 
quarter-carat is called 
a grain ; pearls are al¬ 
ways sold by the grain. 

The earliest known 
mention of diamonds is 
supposed to be that in ■v r Iono 

the Indian epic “ Mahabharata ” (ma-hah -hah -ra-ta), B.C. • 
Before ,728 the date of the discovery of the Brazilian mines all 
amonds were brought from India and Borneo. There are three 
distinct diamond-producing regions m India; the familiar wo 
“ , " V ■ not A. e name of a mine, as popularly supposed, but 
merely the general term for the market where diamonds were bought 

and sold. To-day all the mines are nearly closed. 

Indian diamonds occur in a conglomerate, and also in alluvial or 


superficial deposits, together with pebbles, ferruginous quartz, and 
jasper. Early methods of mining were very crude. The conglomer¬ 
ate was dug out, and carried to small square reservoirs, raised on 
mounds, where it was carefully washed and sorted, the wet diamonds 
being readily recognized by their peculiar vitreous luster. 

At present India yields very few stones, while Borneo produces 
only about three thousand carats annually D.amonds are also 
mined in New South Wales, and are met with ,n California, the Ural 
Mountains, North Carolina, and Georgia. In 1856 the Dewey 
Diamond," that cut eleven and a half carats, was found near Man¬ 
chester, Virginia. 

South African DiAMOND-F.ELDS.-By far the greatest portion 
of the diamonds now obtained come from the mines of South Africa 
which were discovered near Hopetown, in .867, by some Dutch 
children. They are situated in Griqualand West, now a P«rtof 
Cape Colony, in latitude 28° 40', longitude 25 10 , east, about 640 

miles northeast of Cape Town and 500 miles from the sea-coast. 

Although they are at an elevation of heat's ex! 

cessive during the sum¬ 
mer months, when the 
work is principally car¬ 
ried on. There are 
four large mines, all 
within a radius of a 
mile and a half. The 
celebrated Kimberley 
covers seven and a half 


The African Mines 
were originally worked 
in individual claims. 
3,143 in number, each 
thirty-one feet square, 
with a roadway seven 
and a half feet wide 
between each pair of 
claims. These small 
claims are now consoli¬ 
dated into about nine¬ 
ty large companies and 
private firms, having a gross capital of nearly 
g,o 000,000. Thirty-three million carats (over six 
and a half tons) of diamonds have alreadv been 
taken out, valued in the rough at ^45,000,000, and 
after cutting at ^90,000,000/ The absorption of 
the smaller by the larger companies (unification) vs, 
constantly going on, and it is proposed to consoli¬ 
date all the companies into one gigantic monopoly 
Ten thousand natives, each receiving one pound 
a week, are employed in the mines under the super¬ 
vision of twelve hundred European overseers. 

The enormous sum of over .£1,000,000 is annu¬ 
ally expended for labor. This mammoth invest¬ 
ment of European capital has been profitable to the 
shareholder, and it would have been still more so 
< weie j t no t for the thievishness of the native diggers, 
who instigated by the vicious whites that congregate on the fields, 
£ Ind dispose of from one-fifth to one-fourth of the entire yield 

More improved methods of surveillance, recently introduced, have 

diminished this loss. None but authorized ^ ents are ^ r ™^ d t ° 

purchase or possess rough diamonds, and a large detective force is 

on the alert to prevent any infringement of the rules. T he lengt 
to which the natives and their white accomplices go in their fraudu- 
Unltraffic maybe judged from the fact that chickens have been 
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:s by them and made to swallow diamonds. A 
cently held on the body of a Caffre, who had died sud¬ 
denly, revealed the fact that death was caused by a sixty-carat dia¬ 
mond which the native had swallowed. (On the mines of Griqua- 
land West, consult Leland's “ A Holiday in South Africa,"p. pj.) 

Theory of Formation.— At the Kimberley mines, the diamonds 
were first obtained on the surface in a yellow earth, the result of the 
decomposition of strata found too feet below, and known as ‘•blue- 
stuff.’’ Scattered through it 

shale, garnet, mica, etc. At a depth of 600 feet, a hard rock (peri- 
dotite) was found, containing the same shale. This shale has evi¬ 
dently been altered by the action of heat produced by the penetration peared, though 
of the volcanic rock through it; and this heat, causing the liberation ” * ' 
of some volatile hydrocarbon, has doubtless produced the diamond. 

The mines are so surrounded by carbonaceous shale that they form, 

“pipes’" 


Tavernier’s Great Table weighed 242 ,% carats. 

The Tiffany yellow diamond, the largest diamond in America, is 
flawless double-cut brilliant. It was found in South Africa, weigh™ 
125# carats, is of a rich orange-yellow color, and is the finest yellow; 
diamond in the world. It is valued at $100,000. 

The “Great Mogul” was described by’Tavernier, the famous;, 
traveler, in 1678. He states that its weight was originally 795^1 
carats, but in cutting it was reduced to 279,0* through the stupidity! 

of thf* flitter whn ic siirl tn c_1 1 • r - I 


In the Kimberley mine a depth of 
600 feet has been reached. The num¬ 
ber of obstacles which have been suc¬ 
cessfully overcome and the novel ma¬ 
chinery in use make the mining at 
Kimberley the most systematic of the 
kind in the world. Progress has been 
rapid. On the site of the desert 
there is now a city of 25.000 inhabi- 
:er-works, railroads to 


ments of modern civilization. 

Brazilian Mines. —In Brazil, dia¬ 
monds are found in several localities. 

At Diamaniina, in Minas-Geraes, 

4,000 feet above the sea, the stones 
occur usually in the gravel and sands 
resulting from disintegrated rock. Up 
to 1850, over 7,000,000 carats, worth 
£ i 1,000,000, had been taken from 
the Minas-Geraes mines alone. Per¬ 
haps the entire yield from Brazil may 
be estimated at 13,000,000 carats, 
worth ^20,000,000. 

The beds of rivers have been turn¬ 
ed aside to aid in the search for dia¬ 
monds, but the methods of mining T,,K T " 
have always been very crude. Little KAT,,,iAl ■ s 
machinery has been used, the work of 
sorting being performed by slaves, who were 
exceptional find. 

Remarkable Diamonds. —Some diamonds are celebrated for 
their size or the interesting legends connected with them. The 

Regent, or Pitt Diamond, weighing 136]} carats, and originally pur- .. 

chased by Lord Pitt for £1,000, is the finest large diamond in the total stodk of not far from 
world. It was discovered in India, in 1701, and weighed 410 carats $ 3S0 00 o 000 The stones are 
in the rouglL Valued a, .2,000,000 francs, it was the most precious lT P Z’Z market by pe7 

r„i; 8 ; s one of ,he few re,ained by the ? 

The finest blue diamond is the “ Hope," which is almost sapphire- in Amsterdam, Aniwerp'S 
blue and weighs 44K-carats. It is an Indian stone and evidently and the jura. A limited amount 
part of 1 avermer s blue diamond which was stolen from the Garde of cutting is also done in Eng- 

0 C m Th’n H PU v , Sed by Mr ' Henry H0pC f0r land and the United S ‘ates. 

18,000. I he Dresden Green Vaults contain the finest green dia- »..... . 

mond, a pear-shaped 48 carat brilliant, the “ Dresden Green." 

Among the largest diamonds is the Orloff in the scepter of the 
Emperor of Russia, weighing 193 carats. It is fabled once to have 
formed the eye of an Indian idol, and to have been stolen by 
French deserter. In the Russian treasury is also the Shah, 86 carat! 


his carelessness. This magnificent stone was named after the 
founder of the so-called Mogul dynasty in India. It has disap- 
peared, though some identify it with the Koh-i-Nur (Mountain of 
Light), which weighed when first brought to England, 186carats,* 
but was reduced by recutting, in 1852, to 106 carats. The Koh- 
1-Nur, “the great diamond of romance,” is now among the English 
crown jewels. Barbot valued it before recutting at ^140,oco. 

A diamond, weighing 457^ carats,! 
was brought from the Cape in 1884;] 
it has been cut into a brilliant weigh-1 
ing 200 carats. The finding of this! 
great stone is-enveloped in mystery. 1 
The name “Victoria” was given to it ' 
in honor of the queen, and it is nr.- j 
doubtedly the largest brilliant in the * 
world. {Read Streeter's “ The Great ■ 
Diamonds of the I Vo rid.") 

Value ok Diamonds.— In dia- , 
monds, perfectly white stones or dc- 1 
cided tints of red, rose, green, or blue, 
are most highly prized. Fine cinna- ■ 
mon, and salmon or brown, black or 
yellow stones, are also esteemed. If 
flawless and without tint of any kind, 
they are termed “first water." If ] 
they possess a steely-blue cplor, at I 
limes almost opalescent, they are called blue-white. Such arc 
usually Brazilian Stones. Exceptionally perfect stones are tetmed 
gems, and for such there is no fixed value, the price depending , 
on the purity and the brilliancy of the stone. 

I he term “first water” varies in meaning according to the class 
of goods carried by the dealer using it. It is impossible to esti- 


weight—color, brilliancy, c 


viamw* » va ^ ue a diamond by its 

IE.” crown."side, and general perfection of the stone, are all to be taken 

gi'lar views. account. Of two stones, both flawless and weighing ten carats, 

°ne may be worth $600, and the other $12,000. Exceptional 
rewarded for any stones often bring special prices, whereas off-color, or imperfect 
stones sell at from $50 to $75 per carat, regardless of size. 

The probable value of all the diamonds in the world is about 
$1,000,000,000. The world’s diamond-trade is carried on by about 
eight thousand dealers, 


The Ruby and the Sap¬ 
phire are varieties of the spe¬ 
cies corundum. The yellow va¬ 
riety is known as Oriental topaz, 
the Green as Oriental emerald, 
and the purple as Oriental ame- 
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j thyst. The two latte 
hexagonal system, is next l 
posed of nearly pure alumina. . 

The most highly valued rubies, which are of the color of pigeon s 
. blood, are found near Mandelay, in Burmah. In Ceylon they 
of a lighter color, and in Siam of , 
diamond is more generally esteemed, the ranty of rub.es of from 
three to four carats’ weight is such that they are worth five to ten 
times as much as diamonds of the same size. The choicest colors 
of the sapphire are the cornflower and the velvet-blue. 


Noble opal is milky, almost opaque, with a play of brilliant, red, 
green, orange, and other hues. Hungary, Honduras, and Mexico, 


The Chrysoberyl gems, . 

the varieties of yellow, brown, green, and an endless number of 
mediate shades. The variety of chrysoberyl in which impurities 


the localities for this stone. When yellow, red, and green colors 
combine like flashes of fire, the name fire-opal is givan to it. This 
species is found mostly in Mexico. California furnishes beautiful 

dark red. Although the opalized wood. 

Pearls are small bodies found either in mother-of-pearl shells or 
in those with a nacreous lining. They are formed either by a dis¬ 
ease, by the presence of ^parasite, or by an effort on the part of the 
mollusk to rid itself of some foreign substance which has found its 
way into the shell. 

Pearls are composed of many layers of carbonate of lime 
with organic matter between, are not always entirely pearly 
throughout, and invariably have some small central core or 
nucleus. Round pearls of fine luster and color are very 
valuable, and their value increases rapidly with their size. 

The finest white pearls are from India, the Persian Gulf, 
and Panama; the finest black and gray pearls, from the 
coast of Lower California. Beautiful pink-tinted pearls are 
often secreted by the common brook-mussels. One valued 
at over $2,000 was found near Paterson, New Jersey, in 
1856, and quite a number have been met with in Ohio, I en- 
nessee, Kentucky, and Texas, and also in England, Scotland, 
and Germany. 

The Forms in which Gems are cut, are divided into 
two groups—those with 
• plane and those with 
round surfaces. Tt 
the first belong t h 1 
brilliant, step or tra] 
cut, and the table-cu 

. ... , , nr rose’ cut; to the second, the 

the sapphire in hardness, include and the hol . 

low cabochon or carbuncle cr* 




Step 


r Trap Cut. 


found between the layers, or the layers ai 
that, if the stone is cut across the layers, the light is condensed 
even line, is called chrysoberyl cat’s-eye. 

Beryl is a silicate of glucina and alumina. Golden-colored beryl 
is found in Maine, Pennsylvania, and Connecticut. When the beryl 


•he brilliant cut is usually modified, but when perfect fifty-eight 
. 1___wKnf ic railed the 


iged by twinning ^ ire d_ t hirty-«hree constituting what is called the 

condensed in an taceis 1 . ... , ■___,,.1 ,ui, 


crown or upper part, the large facet being termed thh table, and 
twenty-five the back, pavilion or base. The small facet at the bottom 
is called the collet or culet, and the edge of the stone the girdle. 

K> ivu•*v* .a. a ---- p ,. T u:- f orm of cut is most extensively used for diamonds, 

is colored with chromium, we have the emerald. The finest emeralds 0ccas i 0 nally employed for other stones, 

are from the Muso mine, near Bogotd, where they occur in a rock _ c-mnhires. and other color 


Emeralds, rubies, sapphires, and other colored stones, 
usually have the step-cut, so called from the fact that the 
facets on the crown are in a step-like series, and below 
the girdle are three or more diminishing 
but of culet. The cabochon or carb 


is that in 


_.e from the Muso mine, near Bogotd, where they 
containing bituminous concretions filled with fossils. This 
been worked for the past three centuries by Europeans, and w 
previously operated by natives and ancient Peruvians. 

Some of the finest crystals of emerald known have been found 
Alexander County, North Carolina; one weighing ten ounces, but 
small gem value, has been found there. When really fine and flaw¬ 
less, emeralds rank with diamonds in value. (*<• George F. Kunz s 
“ American Gems.") 

Topaz occurs yellow, bhie, cherry, green, and white. Tourmalines 
are found in Brazil, Siberia, and in remarkable perfection at Pans 
and Auburn, Maine. 

Quartz gems are pure silica colored by iron or other oxides. When 
pellucid the crystalline varieties are called rock-crystal; when col¬ 
ored purple or violet by oxide of manganese, amethyst. The crypto¬ 
crystalline varieties of quartz are chalcedony, gray, bluish-gray, or 
brown, with a waxy luster. When banded with rock-crystal, jasper, 
etc., it is called agate. When translucent like horn, yellow, yellowish- 
brown, or red, it is called camelian. When in bands of white, gray, 

and other colors, it is called onyx (used for cameos) ; with moss-like genera lly from twelve to twenty-four 

markings produced by oxide of manganese or iron, moss-agate. number 

Moss-agate occurs in immense quantities in parts of the West; aga- Imitation Stones.— Rhine Stones, the Lake Geo 
tized wood (in which the wood-fibres are changed to agate by the Cali{ornia _ SwisS) and Swedish diamonds, with the 
. -- •» Ar,zona and the Yellow ' cal , ed diamond -coated stones, are all paste or lead glass. Side V 



rounded off and the back flat, hollowed out, or the same as the top. 
Garnets, turquoises, opals, cat’s-eyes, are cut in this manner. In the 
the back is flat and the top covered with tr™"- 

































COMPARISON OF GEMS. 

ition, color, specific gravity and relative hardness of the principal Gems. 



Hard 




1 






U, “' 


Colon.. 

Composition. 




Color.. 

Composition. 

Diamond. . .. 

TO 

1 352 

White, r«b green 

Carbon. 

Tiger-eye. 

7 

3 

Indigo-blue, yel 

-, 

• Silica, 51 ; oxides of iron, 34. 

Sapphire.. 

q 

4 

Blue, shades of 

V 

Pyr'te. 

6.5 

52 

Bj^y2toi. roWr 

Sulphur, 53.3; iron, 46.7. ‘ 

Ruby. 

85 

l3-7< 
3-7 ] 3-7< 
(3<>: 

Red, shades of 

} Alumina. 

J*de. 

6.5 

3 

"with bine tinge* 

Silica, 58fmagnesia,’27; soda. 

Alexandrite!?.*'. 

8-5 

? Yel'w, brown, gr'r 

Dark-green by day 
ccdumbine-redb, 

j- ferrous oxide,' df'wilif trace 
J of chromium. 

j Labradorite. !. 

6.3 

5-3 

Metallic black. 
Gray, with play of 

Iron, 70; oxygen, 30 ^ 

Spinal. 

8 

3.65 

Red, blue, gre'n.elc 


Peridot. 

6-3 

338 

Olive-green. 

Sihca, 5 4i;°magnesia!'50* ^er- 

B fcd:::: 

i 7,8 

3-55 

*•7 

Yellow, blue, oink, 
white, etc. 
Velvet-green. 

S11 i c 0 n. 15.5; 'O x y g' n, 36 8 2 ; 8 a 1 u 

minium, 30 a; fluorine, 17.5. 
(Silica. 66.8; alumina, 19.t; 

Obsidian. 

6.3 

2.58 

"^reflection PCar,y 
Brow^black,mot¬ 

Silica, 64.5; alumina, 18.5: 

Silicate of potash and alumina 

Zircon* ma . r '. nC ! 

78 

4-1104.6 

Sea-blue and gre’n 
Red. brown, yelw, 

) glucina, .4... 

Zircon!., 67; silica, 33. 

Demantoid, 0 

j Turquoise. 


3, 5 j 

2.75 

tled. 

Yellow, green, em- 

Sky-blue, blue- 

Silicate of iron, lime, traces 
of alumina and magnesia. 

Oxide copper, 5.3; oxides of 

Tourmaline . .. 

Phenacite. 

Garnet. 

7.5 

7-5 

7-3 

31 

3-75 

Red, brown, yel'w, 

White. 

Red, purple. 

soda, lithia, with fluorine 

Sjhca, 54.a ; gludna, 45.8. 
Magnesia, iron, lime,alumina, 

Opal. 

I.apis-lazuli.... 

5-2 

if 

green, green. 

siS’^rE^ 38 -' I 

Silica, 49: alumina,^il; oxide 

Chalcedony . .. 

7-3 

H 

a.63 

H 

Blue one way, 

Silica with oxides coloring. 

Malachite. 

Marble. 

3 


Green. 

Yellow, brown, 
gray, etc. 

Copper oxide, 72; carbon di- 

Carbonalc of lime, 98: color- 

Jadeitc. 

] 

3.35 

Money-yeilow. 1 

Emerald, leek-gr’n i 

Lime-alumina garnet. 

Silica, 59; alumina, 23 ; with 

Coral, (precious) 

3 

. I 

Red, yellow, pink. 

:a So?o 0 rg!, i n"!cm n Xr C!i ‘' 

Spodumene... 
Hiddenite.. 

17 

3.2 

y ‘B“».gree", and : 

Silica, 64.2; alumina, 29; ox- 

Pcarl . 

3 

a.7 ' 

A'hite, gray, rose, 
black, brown. 

Carbonate of lime with organ- 



2.65 

.’olorless, smoky. : 

ii\kt ^Chromf 1 lilhia ’ 

Amber. 

2.5 

1.08 1 

fellow. brown, ( 

-arbon, 79; hydrogen, 10.5; 

Am“hy,t. 

7 

2.66 

Purple, pink,violet 1 

rrace 'of manganese oxide, 

Alabaster. 

2 

a. 3 a 1 

Vhite, pink, yel- S 

iidphuric'athi,^44.8; lime,33; 









low. 

water, at. 


How to Become a Skilled Optician. 

[By C. A. Bucklin, A. M„ M. D.. New York.] 

Continued from page 120 

I have received a long letter from an optician who send a card 
upon which there are two black spots about two and one-half inches 
from each other, thus: 

• • 

He remarks when I look intently with my right eye at the left spot 
I can see both spots at most distances, but there is a certain point 
within a few inches where the right spot entirely vanishes, but when 
I look at the right spot intently with my left eye the left spot fails to 
vanish; why is this and where can I find an explanation of this 
optical delusion ? 

Every text book explains the existence of the blind spot, but they 
do not explain what this writer desires to knoyy: why he can make 
the spot disappear on one side and can not cause it to vanish in like 
manner on the other. 

I he entrance of the optic nerve in every eye forms a small spot 
which is not sensitive to light. Now, by fixing his eye intently on 
one spot, then by adjusting the card at the proper distance from the 


eye, and giving the card the proper slant so that the image of one 
spot falls on the entrance of the optic nerve, he fails to see this 
spot because it falls upon a place in the eye which is always blind. 

Why he could not bring it about in the left eye is simply due to 
his failure to so adjust the card that one of the spots fell upon the 
blind spot in the eye. The optic nerve and the fovea centralis 
(visual spot) not being on exactly the same level the card must not 
only be adjusted for distance, but must, in each case, have the proper 
slant to allow the image of one spot to fall upon the point of entrance 
of the optic nerve. 

The failure on his part to make the experiment work on both sides 
was due to a simple lack of adjustment. It is in no way an optical j 
delusion, and requires no further thought or explanation to make it j 
easily understood. 


Dear Doctor: 

I studied Fenner well and am now on Donders. Being deficient 
in mathematics I get “ knocked silly ” at times. Have a case now 
that a friend oculist in a neighboring town wrote me “ is not correct 
mathematically.” 


R. V. f J.-* c. a 
L. V. |g.—AC+A c. 


S55=S8- 
xis 5 °=H 


They are perfect, except the ground rises when she walks. No 




















































Of this he says: “ I do not think will work mathematically." I 

I brsi-JW'ri’s- rj^s vs 

Fto,hm»*.l pari . gto. too. W*” *»““ «™ N °' ’ 

I reading—age 53—especially the L. E. 


aaing — age ^. 

j This letter contains a sample of the difficulties which I am ques- 
■I tioned about daily. 

■■ There is but one way in any case of arriving at an intelligent co - 
J elusion, and that is by a series of systematic experiments, first with 
each eye, then with both eyes. 

How to experiment with test lenses. 

Place the person at zo feet from the black letters used for testing 
distant vision, and determine what he can read with each eye,record- 

’"This iTffie first step in this systematic method of exclusion. If 
the person reads the XX line l ,r .P* " - 

» «* —} “7“'r h ;t c .“~ oV”o,to? *0 

■ ' uTlS.ptob.opto.oxcMKl. Consequently, 

ff he have asthenopia it must be due to either hyperopia, paresis of 
the accommodation or a defective ocular muscle. H yP er °P ,a ^ 
excluded in a moment by the rejection of all convex lenses for the 
distance. Frequently in young people having ^‘he no p.a ;vhere no 
■ muscular defect or error of refraction can be demonstrated, the 
asthenopia can be cured by beef, rest and a change of air 

When persons accept convex lenses for the distance .hey shouW 
be as strong as it is possible .0 retain distinct vision t»™gb « » 
distance. A child of twelve requiring a convex nine lens to 
through at a distance should not astonish one. 

The second condition we have to consider is where the distant 
vision is not normal. 

This leaves the possibility of the existence of myopia, e^esswe 
hyperopia, astigmatism, obscurities of vision or, ^.sease^ ^ 

or ‘demonstrat^lhe'existence of each of these errors of refraction 

“-We try convex lenses; if they are "Ot rejected for distal 

vision we conclude that hyperopia exists; we then crowd on the very 
highest convex lens with which it is possible for the iid'* 
to see distinctly distant test letters. If through this glass distant 
luion is UP to the normal standard, we have probably finished 
“ tests If distant vision has only been improved by the glass, 
U is our duty C improve distant vision further if possible, by 
,he trial of convex cylinders over theconvexlen9« ; excep- 
tinnal cases will require concave cylinders over their concave 
glasses When the above additions decidedly improve distant vision 
we ffivethe combined lens when there is no further .mpromnen 
Torn tie cylinders we have demonstrated notwithstanding distan 
, „ m nl hvneropia is the only error of refraction we have 

'■'Uv joined to concave lenses, and convex cylinders are usually 

used wil? convex len5eS: thCre ar£ occasionalexcept, ° nS *° th ' S ™ ’ 
however. 


When convex and concave lenses have been both positively rejected, 
we next try convex cylinders; if these are accepted, concave 
cylinders are never to be substituted for them, as a person who is 
able to see through a convex cylinder can also see through a con¬ 
cave cylinder; but persons who should use concave cylinders cannot 
see through convex cylinders distinctly. 

We therefore only use concave cylinders after it has been demon¬ 
strated that convex cylinders will not answer. After hav, " g ‘" ed 
convex or concave lenses on a person who has not normal distant 
vision, whether accepted or rejected, we call the attention of a person 
to the radiating lines of the astigmatic disk; when there exists a 
faulty curve in the cornea, causing astigmatism, the faulty curve wi 
be represented by the line the patient declares to be the darkest, and 
the axis of the cylindrical lens required to make them appear equal 
is set at right angles to the dark line on the astigmatic disk. When 
the vertical lines appear darker, a concave cylinder is usua Y 
required with the axis horizontal. When the horizontal lines appear 
darker than the others, a convex cylinder is usually required with 
the axis vertical. 

The above is orily true where the astigmatism is simple or has 
been made simple by the correction of any defect the patient may 
have which is corrective with spherical lenses. 

Having failed with convex, concave, convex cylinders or concave 
cylinders to produce satisfactory vision, but having improvedl vision 
bv the use of a convex cylinder, we next try a concave cylinder over 

this cylinder, with its axis at right angles to the convex cylmders 

Thus. Mr. M. finds that a - j-* cylinder axis 90° improves h.s dissant 
vision- he has rejected promplly all concave and convex lenses; his 
distant vision is not perfect. I next cross the axis of this convex 
cylinder with a concave cylinder—* ax. 180° (at right ang *j.* 0 ^* 
convex cylinder). His vision becomes promptly normal 1 his was 
the only experiment by which it could be made normal While 
could not bring out this result when experimenting with a spherical 
and cylindrical lens, having found out what will make h'm see 
simply reduce the crossed cylindrical combination to its sphero¬ 
cylindrical equivalents and obtain the same pract.calresults. Thus, 

C ax c. ax. 180°. I convert into —*_*+* c - ax - 

JVwhich givTs sufficiently near the same result to be satisfactory to 
the patient. Mr. W. accepts -*, and further accepts a +* c. «. 
go ° on the first trial, which is a striking contrast with the ° ther ca “- 

The first case must have had a faulty corneal curve in two direc¬ 
tions, while the second case must have had slight myopia combined 
with hyperopic astigmatism. 

With this rule try first, convex lenses, second, concave lenses, third, 
convex cylinders, fourth, concave cylinders, carefully noting the 
result of each experiment. Then, having fitted each eye, allow the 
pemon to use both eyes and carefully note any complaint he makes, 
Wh7ch, with a little experience, you will be able to remove by 
in g an axis or reducing the power of a lens in one eye or the other. 
The lenses must feel comfortable when the person uses them wuh 
both eyes. 


Remarks on the above letier .- 


“Mathematically incorrect." is badly chosen. There is nothing 

oculist’s cold tongue to digest. 

Th- next private class in practical optics will probably commence 
about*the* 15th of September. Those desiring ,0 take the course 
£ufd apply early, as I desire to have only one student in each town 
excepting the larger cities. 
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Chicago Notes. 

To the Editor of the Jewelers' Circular : 

You may safely put it down that business is booming,” said a 
perspiring jobber to your correspondent, on an unusually sultry July 
day as he looked complacently on a huge pile of order packages 
while the aspiring mercury was climbing into its second century 

Where can you find a summer resort like Chicago on the habitable 
g ol.e ? Talk about your Coney Island, and your Newport, and your 
Narragansett Pier. Our wives and daughters must go to these 
alleged fashionable summer resorts, because Mrs. Grundy is inexor¬ 
able on the point, but where on this wide continent can a dissolving 
business man look for a spot to compare with the cool, breezy shore 
of Lake Michigan, where the glass registers ioo in the shade’ Five 
weeks of this weather anywhere else would have driven the trade to 
the North Pole ” 

In spite of the excessive heat Chicago jobbers have not in years 
experienced such satisfactory June and July business. Not a single 
grumbler was discovered by the writer in his peregrination around 
the wholesale stores. Every jobber looked bright, smiling and con¬ 
tented, and was confident in declaring that the prospects for the fall 
trade were exceptionally flattering. The good feeling among jobbers 
is reflected in the retail trade, which is stocking up with unstinted 
hand. In spite of the poor wheat crop that is being realized in many 
parts of the State of Illinois money seems to be easy, and collections 
are generally reported good. All indications point to a rushing fall 
trade, which will open up about the beginning of September. Most 
of the large houses called their travelers in about the middle of July 
and they go on the road with their new lines of goods between the 
beginning and middle of this month. 

Benj. Allen, who is at all times one of the most conservative men 
m the trade, declares that he has done better business this year than 
ever before. He considers that the July trade was surprisingly good 
for the hot weather. Dealers, he said, were encouraged, and were 
stocking up heavily for the fall trade. He finds collections very fair. 
Mr. Alister, of B. F. Norris, Alister & Co., reports trade as holding 
up finely. Every month was better than the corresponding months 
of last year, and the order business was immense. The firm was 
experiencing a nice increase in the sale of diamonds. Trade was a 
little light on the road, but that would change when the new goods 
were sent out in August. Mr. Alister is busily engaged on his new 
catalogue, which he hopes to get about the beginning of September 
Giles, Bro. & Co. are having an unusually good run of business in 
both their wholesale and retail departments, and their anti-magnetic 
shield business is on the increase. 

C. H. Knights & Co. are meeting with phenomenal success in their 
handsome, admirably equipped store at the corner of Madison and 
State streets. Mr. Knights reports very good business for June and 
July, June being at least 50 per cent, ahead of last year, and July 
coming hard in the same direction. Collections were unusually good 
for the time of year. The firm sends out its travelers on August 10 
with their new lines of fall goods. Cogswell & Wallis feel much 
encouraged with the outlook. Their business has been on the 
increase right since the beginning of the year, almost every day giv¬ 
ing a better showing than the corresponding days of last year. Stein 
& Ellbogan are receiving more than an average share of the pros¬ 
perous run of business, and are meeting with remarkable success in 
their diamond department. The firm is fast taking its place as one 
of the leading jobbing houses in Chicago. Glickauf & Newhouse 


d steadily improving, every month being better 


find trade good a 
than last year. 

SwaTr!a S Ta rtCh ' ld & C °' “ re faSt regaining their old fade. Mr. 
Swartchild did an excellent stroke of business in purchasing cheap 
he fine tools and material stock of Clapp & Davies, and his stock in 
this department is now one of the fines, in Chicago. The firm is 
finding a ready sale for its unique improved bench and French's 
^proved side rest, of which Swartchild & Co. have the exclusive 
sale. Attention is called to the firms advertisement in this issue. 

Louis Manheimer is finding Chicago a splendid place for business 
He says he ought to have quit Indianapolis for the “Garden City" 
ong before he did. His trade is increasing every day and money is 
coming in readily. Mr. Manheimer is doing a nice business as agent 
for the Ingraham Clock Co. 

The Excelsior Sign Co., L. S. Grout, manager, has a full head of 
steam on, and is turning out large quantities of new designs in signs 
for jewelers and opticians. Mr. Grout has been shipping goods ,0 
Canada and California, and last month sent a magnificent watch sign 
jew^r" 0 U U l ° ^ PlaCed ° Ver * he St ° re ° f K ' ng Kalakaua ' s c °urt 

The Executive Committee of the United States Jewelers’ Guild at 
a meeting held early in July, adopted the Watchmaker and Metal- 
worker as the official organ of the body. The Guild, however, 
assumes no financial responsibility in the concern. The committee 
uring its session also passed a resolution suspending from the privi¬ 
leges of the Guild all members in arrears until their dues are paid up 
The Guild now claims a membership of 2,000. 

The Chicago and Northwestern Railway Company, following in the 
wake of the Wabash Western, has decided to institute on August 1 
a i ime Inspection Service, under the provisions of which they will 
require every superintendent, train dispatcher, conductor, engineer 
fireman and yardmaster to have his watch examined every three 
months for a certificate as to quality and condition. The object of 
the innovation is to take every precaution against possible accidents. 

I he minimum standard of excellence for watches will be of a grade 
equal to what is generally known among American movements as the 
IS jeweled, patent regulator, adjusted to heat and cold ” and pro 
tected from magnetism and electric influences by the anti-magnetic 
shield. As Giles, Bro. & Co. look after the time inspection service 
of the railroad company, they should have right away a great boom 
in their anti-magnetic shields. 

Giles, Bro. & Co. have been making extensive improvements on 
their retail store. They have had an elegant set of new red oak 
sides cases put in, and a beautiful arched ceiling in the same finish 
with paneling of papier machii after their own designs The 
improvements give the store a particularly bright, attractive appear¬ 
ance, and render it one of the most artistic looking stores in the city. 

The recent convention of the National Educational Association 
drew to the city no less than 10,000 of the leading educationalists of 
the country, one-half of them being ladies. The large influx of pretty 
schoolmarms was warmly appreciated by the retail trade, which got 
off no small quantity of its “chestnutty ” goods on the unsuspecting 
pedagogues, and so prepared the way for big purchases of the most 
recent goods for the fall trade. 

B. F. Norris, accompanied by Mrs. Norris and his two sons 
Messrs. B. F„ Jr., and Charles G., sailed from New York for London’ 
England, on July 9. Mr. Norris will place his oldest son who is 
developing quite a taste for art, in one of the leading London art 
schools. Mrs. Norris and her younger son will stay in England for 
some time, but Mr. Norris will return to America about September 
1, and, after spending a month in Chicago, once more seek out his 
Californian w' 


William Alister goes to Shelton, Neb., early in August for a month’s 
shooting. Mrs. Alister accompanies him. 

Mrs. Benj. Allen and family went to Narragansett Pierior the 
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summer on July 18. Mr. Allen joins them August 1, and will spend 
afmonth at the favorite summer resort. 

Mr. Wallis, of Cogswell & Wallis, goes to Iowa on a sporting trip 
^Bly in August. 

5»C. H. Knights’ is dividing his time between his Chicago store and 
! his beautiful cottage at Lake Geneva, where his family are domiciled 
■ for the summer. 

■P Mr. Zimmerman, a large dealer at Warrensburg, Mo., was in the 
Jetty on a business and pleasure trip early in July. 

■s. O. Ebersole, of Independence, Kas., looked in upon Benj. Allen 
;|| the second week in July, and ordered a large stock of new goods. 

■ E. J. Ingersoll, a prominent jeweler of Carbondale, Ill., and one of 
j the commissioners of the Southern Normal School there, was in 
i Chicago attending the teachers’ convention and buying a new line of 
j goods. Mrs. Ingersoll came along with him. 

I Peter Robelstadt, the well-known retailer of Elgin, Ill., was in the 
t pity on business early in July. 

J E William Hastings, of Hastings Bros., Winona, Minn., passed 
1 through Chicago on his way East. 

H. F. Higbee, of Ashland, Wis., was in the city attending his sick 
i wife. 

■ Henry Robinson and daughter, of Council Bluffs, la., passed 
il through the city July 12, en route for Indianapolis to attend a 
iBnusicale. 

J B H. H. Pratt, of Fremont, Neb., was in Chicago July 12 and 13. 

He then left for the Straits of Mackinaw on a pleasure trip. 

I ■ J. C. Haep, of Montpelier, O., was in the city the second week in 
July. 

I E William Kassel, formerly of Wichita, Kas., who retired from busi- 
i ; ness lately after making a fortune in real estate, visited Chicago with 
i his wife. He is doing the country for pleasure. 

I I Fred. A. Nesler, formerly with A. R. Staufenbiel, of Dubuque, la., 
has opened a retail store at the same place. 

I r Mrs. Bagley, the mother of Mr. Bagley, of Bagley & Obereich, La 
J | Porte, Ind., died June 29. 

I I John C. Ellis, of Calumet and Lake Linden, had the misfortune to 
1 be burned out at both places within a month. 

IK J. B. Stott, of the Aurora Watch Factory, was in Chicago, July 15, 
t after mak'ng a business tour of the entire State. He found business 
1 in the northern towns excellent, and there was not a town north of 

I the Vandalia line in which he did not sell a bill of goods. South of 

I that line he found business rather dull, and accounts for it by the 

s' failure of the wheat crop. The Aurora Watch Company is going 

> to double the number of its finishers owing to the wonderful increase 

j in its manufacture of movements. 

Among the arrivals in Chicago during July were the following 
t well-known dealers: A. R. Murphy, Woodstock, Ill.; A. T. Hall, 
] t. Janesville, Wis.; C. W. Hawley, Osage, la.; G. M. Rigden, Strealor, 
1 III.; C. A. Stevenson, of Holland and Rockford, Mich.; N. P. 

j Benoit, Rockford, 111.; J. R. Parsons, La Porte, Ind.; Charles Wal- 

9 din, Burlington, la.; Andrew Jackson, Eau Claire, Wis.; M. H. C. 

j Klein, Muncie, Ind.; and Sol. Bergman, of Max Meyer & Bro., 

J : Omaha, Neb. 

I The Dueber Watch Case Co. propose soon to build 500 cottages, 
1 costing from $800 to $r,2oo, for their operators, near their new fac- 
I r tory at Canton, O. 

r J. E. Stancil, formerly of Camache, Tex., has removed to Red 
l| Bud, Ill. 

■ E. L. Penner, formerly of Athens, Ill., has commenced business at 
if Barry, Ill. 

■ C. G. Wennerlund has moved from Willmar, Minn., to Litchfield, 
I in the same State. 


L. B. Westbrook & Co. have bought out W. E. Reeve at Newton, 
la., and will carry on a retail business. 

F. W. Burgeser & Co. succeed Burgeser & Messer, at Clayton, Ill. 
N. Cohen, a former traveler for A. Hirsch & Co., of Chicago, has 

opened a jewelry store at Woodhall, Ill. 

The store of A. K. Lord & Co., Hurley, Wis., was seriously dam¬ 
aged by fire. 

Wimmer, the jeweler, of Indianapolis, had his chronometer stolen 
from a case in front of his store on the evening of July 9. The 
thieves forced the case off its attachments and broke it up in an 
adjoining alley. 

C. S. Forrest, of Winnepeg, Manitoba, will settle with his creditors 
for 65 cents on the dollar. 

Nash & Muckel, Rockford, Ill., have retired from business. 

A. Malone, formerly a jeweler at Appleton, Wis., is now in the 
service of the North Side Street Railway Co., of Chicago. 

G. P. Gorham, of the Gorham Manufacturing Company’s Chicago 
store, has returned from his pleasure visit to Ocanomowoc, Wis. 

The Western Silver Plate Co. will move from 114 Wabash avenue, 
to more commodious quarters at No. 54 Madison street, Chicago. 

Thomas M. Hubbard, formerly with Norris, Alister & Co. and 
The Theodore Kearney Co., has recently met with a series of sad 
misfortunes. His house, which was uninsured, was burned; he was 
then attacked with typhoid and scarlet fevers, one after another, and 
is now in the county hospital to have an operation performed on his 
eyes. His friends are getting up a subscription to aid him. 

W. A. B. 

Trade Matters in Providence and Vicinity. 

To the Editor of the Jewelers' Circular: 

Now that the manufacturer has awakened from his long spell of 
lethargy since the spring trade closed so abruptly, you may look for 
some very fine results as having grown out of his long Rip Van 
Winkle sleep in the way of new and elegant designs in all lines of 
goods, for one and all have been on the alert to get out patterns that 
would please the eye and meet the popular demand. It is safe to 
say that many concerns here located will not want for orders during 
the fall season, to judge from the lines of samples which they are 
showing for the first time to the trade. Salesmen who have already 
gone on the road to catch the early orders report the business in a 
very satisfactory manner, and orders placed are for good amounts, 
and no dating on invoices ahead from six (6) months to a year as 
formerly. Of course, it is too early in the season to predict what 
will be done in this line, but should the manufacturers all take a 
decided stand against the practice they could eventually stamp out 
this pernicious habit which has so long existed and ruined so many 
firms just commencing in business, because they could not carry 
their customers from one to two (2) years, as is done by some firms, 
but were compelled to turn their capital over as often as possible so 
as to be able to keep things running at all. Most certainly a jobber 
would not buy his goods of a firm on thirty (30) days’ credit simply 
because the firm was hard pushed for means to carry on his busi¬ 
ness affairs, when he could buy the same of another concern who 
would sell him on six months’ time, and give him the same discount 
as his impecunious competitor, who finds himself placed at a great 
disadvantage at once, and eventually unable to get any orders at all, 
so is consequently forced to the wall. 

The pirates of the trade, who live on the ideas furnished them by 
the live manufacturers, whose goods they copy and imitate in the 
best possible manner, have not been idle since the closing of the 
spring trade, but have preyed on all the popular selling goods in 
nearly all lines, and have exact copies reproduced in cheaper material, 
so that popular spring patterns can now be bought for about one- 
half their former prices, but on close examination they will be found 
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to be of inferior make and finished in a very poor manner, and to 
have a decidedly cheap look. Jobbers will find the better grade of 
goods to be the cheapest in the end and the easiest to sell to the 
trade, as the public does not care to have worthless imitations palmed 
off as the genuine articles, but would rather pay a trifle more for 
goods that have some merits. Manufacturers have about decided to 
draw the line on the vultures of the trade, who copy nearly every 
design they sell during the season, by putting the prices so low on all 
such pirated ideas as to force them to manufacture them at a loss or 
to furnish their own ideas, which they will not do as long as they 
can get some one else to do it for them. The manufacturer who 
goes ahead and always has something new gets the cream of the 
business, and those who follow him and copy his ideas take up with 
that left behind, which he takes particular care will be indifferent and 
little profit in, by reducing his own prices and letting the concern 
copying him furnish to those firms wishing to buy inferior goods at 
low prices. 

Collections during the past month have been very good, and the 
absence of any failure of importance would seem to point to a 
healthy tone of trade for the fall season. Firms, as a general thing, 
are more conservative in extending credit since orders are beginning 
to come in more lavishly. Those concerns whose standing is not 
gilt-edged stand a poor show for getting their orders filled, as the 
manufacturers prefer to let such wait and fill those that pay promptly 
and are considered a safe risk. 

Mr. Charles Downs, the well-known manufacturing jeweler, recently 
gave his employees a holiday, which was pleasantly enjoyed at Cres¬ 
cent Park, where Manager Boyden provided one of his excellent 
dinners for the forty (40) gentlemen. After dinner base ball and 
other amusements were indulged in; during the afternoon the party 
was photographed. They returned to the city per the six (6) 
o'clock boat, after a hearty expression of appreciation of the thought¬ 
fulness of their employer in providing such an enjoyable afternoon’s 
outing. 

The remains of William H. Clewley, a manufacturing jeweler, were 
brought to this city on Sunday morning, per steamer Massachusetts 
of the Providence Line, from New York, where he was found dead 
in bed. He formerly Jived at 157 Bridgham street. 

The property of Nathan F. Matthewson, jeweler, on Bradford 
street, has been attached by W. C. Greene for $15,000. 

Mr. E. E. Kipling, of the firm of Messrs. E. E. & A. W. Kipling, 
arrived home from Paris, per the French Line steamer, La Normandie, 
last month after a very pleasant passage. Mr. Kipling is as jolly as 
ever and shows many novelties in the precious stones line, which 
manufacturers will do well to inspect before placing orders elsewhere. 

Mr. J. I,. A. Fowler, has arrive^ home from Europe, where he had 
a most enjoyable time, looking healthy and very much bronzed. He 
likes the scenery, especially in Switzerland and the Italian lakes, but 
prefers to remain a citizen of the United States for some time to 


and Horological Review. 

Messrs. James W. Barney & Co., manufacturers of ladies’ dress 
buttons, have made an assignment and gone out of business. 1 

Mr. C. Anthony Fowler, of Messrs. Fowler Bros., has been cop- i) 
fined to his bed at the Narragansett Hotel for the past three or four 
days, suffering from a bad attack of malarial fever, but hopes to be i 
about in a few days. 

Mr. Charles F. Irons continues at the head of the list in themanu- 1 
facture of gold emblems and lockets, all of which being of the very 
latest designs, some of which are extremely unique. 

Messrs. S. W. Bassett & Co., formerly of Providence and now of 
Newark, N. J., are pleasantly located at 69 & 71 Bruen street, where 
they have more extended facilities for carrying on their growinal 

business. Fairfax" I 

Providence, R. I„ July 16, 1887. 



OUR “fashions in jewelry.” 

T9 the Editor of the Jewelers' Circular: 

I have been receiving for some time your advance slips of the 
articles on Fashions in Jewelry,” and I want to thank you for your 
enterprise in sending them out. I have extracts from them printed 
each month in our local paper, as you suggested, and I find that the 
editor is always glad to get them. I can see that they are read and 
appreciated by the readers of the papers, for I have had several cus-,’ 
tomers come in and ask for articles that had been noticed by “ Elsie 
Bee ” in her rambles. I feel confident that these articles have helped 
my sales materially, and they have also given me many good ideas 
regarding articles to keep in stock. If I am about to send an order 
for goods I wait till the fashion article reaches me, and often modify ! i 
my order to correspond with the suggestions it contains. The 
Circular is the best trade paper I ever saw, it is so full of sensible ? 
and practicable articles. After reading it I always turn it over to the 
men in the shop, and they value it as highly as I do. I frequently * 
hear them discussing the practical articles on watch and clock repair-1 
ing and regarding various tools, and they have quite often made 
tools in accordance with descriptions they have found in The Cir- 1 
cular. I send you postal order to renew my subscription. 

H. E. S. 1 


Messrs. Fred. I. Marcy & Co. are having great sales on their new 
collar button, “The Sensible,” which should be seen to be 
appreciated. 

The late Charles F. Glover, of Providence, a local jeweler, doing 
business at Weybosset street, joined the Jewelers’ League on 
January 11, 1878, and remained a member in good standing, having 
paid all assessments, until March, 1887, when he allowed an assess¬ 
ment to be passed, thereby being dropped by the Association. On 
May 7 he died, leaving in destitute circumstances his family, con¬ 
sisting of a wife and three children. Through the Secretary of the 
League, W. I,. Sexton, an appeal was made to its members of the 
case, and we are pleased to announce that his efforts have been 
rewarded by contributions of $300 for the relief of Mrs. Glover, 
which has been forwarded to her. 


NO HAI.F-HOI.IDAV IN THE COUNTRY. 

To the Editor of The fewelers' Circular: 

I have observed with much pleasure that the members of the trade 
in New York are enjoying a half-holiday every Saturday during this 
hot weather, and I congratulate them on the fact. I hope, however, 
that they will sympathize with the hundreds of their brethren who 
are employed in country places outside of New York State who do 
not have this recreation. I work at the bench in a city not far from 
New York where a holiday seldom puts in an appearance; on the 
contrary, we are required to work ten hours a day six days in the 
week and fifty-two weeks in the year. It is the custom of the place 
and extends to all classes of workmen, and if our employer should 
let us off occasionally or give us the Saturday half-holiday, he would 
be regarded as introducing into the community a demoralizing inno¬ 
vation. It is but fair to him to say that he works as long and as 
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5 steadily as he requires us to, and is, on the whole, a just and kind 
man, but we do not have the same incentive to work that he has, for 
; all the profits are his. Possibly he does not realize how acceptable 
| a little indulgence would be to us, for this is a community of work- 
I ingmen and money grubbers who seem to think that there is nothing 
else to live for. I do not doubt that after their enjoyment of the 
afternoon of- Saturday and all of Sunday, the workmen in your city 
f return to their labors on Monday morning refreshed and thankful 
1 for their brief respite, and, by their increased zeal and industry, more 
f than compensate their employers for the favor shown them. I hope 
the new order of things will work so well with you that employers in 
every section of the country will see that it is to their interest to give • 
more consideration to the comfort and health requirements of their 
[ employees. C. T. B. 

[ New Jersey, July 15. 

BASE BALL AND ITS INFLUENCE. 

To the Editor of the Jewelers' Circular: 

[ You have in your' July number a communication from a corre¬ 
spondent who signs himself “ Merchant,” deprecating the game of 
base ball, and deploring the fact that the clerks of New York are 
fond of going out Saturday afternoon and indulging in this pastime. 
He sees in it great demoralization. “It demoralizes the mind, the body 
and the voice , and not only that, but it leads to insanity." This cer¬ 
tainly is a serious charge and alarms me, from the fact that I have 
in my employ a young fellow who is fond of this game, and I have 
been in the habit of paying his way that he might get a little fun of 
an occasional afternoon witnessing a game, and occasionally I have 
gone on that pilgrimage myself, and if wrong and worse than poker, 

A Centurian one day found A-lsop at play with a lot of boys and 
began to jeer and laugh at him, but the old fellow rather took the 
crusty old hater of amusement down, when with the bow he illus¬ 
trated that it would not do to keep it strung up to its greatest 
tension all the time, but it was necessary to let it relax to make it 
useful. 

So it is with the human mind, and it is a question with me whether 
the New York merchant is not inclined to run in the business groove 
with too much intensity, up to the point of becoming a mere business 
machine, serving everything, forgetting everything in his rush to make 
money. Some of this is made compulsory on account of his expense 
and business cares, and, when a necessity, must be excused; but 
when a Merchant intimates that amusements of an athletic char¬ 
acter must be given up as worse than poker, it is about time to 
appoint a committee of inquiry. 

Now, I am old and well stricken in years and rather inclined to 
indoor amusements, but I am decidedly in favor of base ball as an 
amusement. My reasons are these; First — It is an outdoor amuse¬ 
ment and of an athletic character, suggestive, like the gymnasium, of 
physical development, and it is a well-established and undisputed and 
indisputable fact that when the physical part of man weakens the 
intellectual will weaken also. If it were not for the constant influx 
of the rural element, the population of cities would become lilipu- 
tian in mind and body. 

Second — All nations have their games, their amusements, and the 
only people opposed to them in this country as a clan, are the puri¬ 
tanical element, who seem to have conceived the idea that “ every¬ 
thing,” to use the language of Beecher, “ that was pleasant was 
sinful;” so, he says, he was taught. The Spaniards have for their 
national fun bull fights; the Englishmen fights and crickett. In the 
West India Islands they indulge in cock fighting. There is, probably, 
no national game so interesting to the many, the masses, in this country, 
as base ball, and to all who take an interest in athletic sports. The 
country is to be congratulated that an amusement is popular that in 
itself is so harmless, so exciting, and the enjoyment of which lasts so 
many hours. The mere money-maker does not like it. He sees in it a 


waste of precious time. He thinks it commendable to devote twelve 
or fifteen of the twenty-four hours to active money-getting labor, and 
all the remaining time, when not asleep, to planning, forgetful of the 
fact that eighty-five per cent, of all the merchants break, and that if 
a man don't spend orlose all he makes before he dies, that somebody 
will do it after he has gone. 

All things considered, it is my opinion that if the boys can have a 
little enjoyment in the popular game as they trot along through life 
they may as well take it, but try and divide the time fairly between 
business and amusements, so that one shall not interfere with the 
other, and remember that a man who cannot govern his appetites and 
desires in every way and in all things is weak, and is likely not to be 
a success. As the object in the large accumulation of wealth is to 
increase our comforts, and among them buy such amusements as will 
gratify us, and as the very rich only can have their yachts, their 
operas and their seaside enjoyments, we heartily advise all who can 
find pleasure in base ball to indulge in it, and take the risk of 
“ insanity ” or the loss of the “ voice.” Duplex. 


COPYING DESIGNS. 

To the Editor of the Jewelers' Circular: 

In conversation last week with a man well known in the jewelry 
trade, who has been the inventor of several valuable patents, and 
who is constantly thinking of some new idea with which to startle 
the trade, I was much impressed at one point of tjie conversation 
where my friend spoke of the prevalence of copying of patterns and 
designs among jewelers. He said that there is little profit to a man 
nowadays who designs a new pattern of jewelry, for before he has 
had a chance to take many orders for it, it is copied by perhaps a 
dozen competitors and made up in cheaper quality. It is so in all 
kinds of goods. I heard of a man who designed a new watch case 
and neglected to patent his design. It was seized upon by a rival 
who quickly patented it, and soon stopped the original inventor from 
making that design. My friend at times became so excited in his 
indignation at the methods of these “brainless imitators ” that he 
sometimes used strong language. He himself, though at one time a 
large manufacturer of jewelry, has recently devoted himself almost 
entirely to a specialty upon which he has a strong patent. Now, my 
object in-writing to you is to inquire whether these evil practices 
cannot be stopped. Is there no law that the inventor of a design, 
whether of jewelry or anything else, can invoke, and so have the 
exclusive right to use that design until he can secure it by patent or 
copyright ? Or is it necessary for him to get up some pattern of 
jewelry, good or bad, and keep it hidden in his sample case until he 
has received sufficient orders for it to make it pay him, then take it 
out and let his competitors sec it ? It often happens that a new 
design is not a popular one. A manufacturer cannot tell whether 
his new design is worth patenting until he has shown it among the 
trade. Often a seemingly good design proves to be of no commercial 
value when put to the test of selling it. Now, all my suggestions 
may be against the law, but they seem to be founded on 

New York, July 12, 1887. Equity. 

WHAT BECAME OF THE KEYSTONE. 

To the Editor of the Jewelers’ Circular: 

A good story is told at the expense of Aaron Herman, representa¬ 
tive of D. Schroeder, of Cincinnati. Herman aims to arrange his 
trips so as to enable him to reach Cincinnati Saturday night, as he is 
very strenuous in regard to spending Sunday at home. Recently he 
was at Nashville on Saturday, and at the same hotel were 
several other travelers, including Jacob Dorsch. As Herman found 
it late when he had closed his business, he asked Dorsch to help him 
pack up his traps so he could catch the.night train. Dorsch, with 
his customary amiability, consented, and the two proceeded to Her¬ 
man's room, where they made short work of packing samples, clothes 
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for the wash, tooth brushes, combs, etc. While so engaged, Dorsch 
espied a heavy marble keystone, belonging to the mantle piece, that 
had become displaced and was lying around loose. Persuading 
Herman to rush off for his supper, Dorsch wrapped the keystone, 
weighing about twenty pounds, in a newspaper, and put it into 
Herman’s “gripsack,” which he closed and locked. Then he 
bribed the porter to bring down the baggage, and gave him special 
instructions not to let Herman handle the “ grip ” at the train, bu‘. to 
carry it himself to his sleeping section. Herman came out from sup¬ 
per in a hurry, saw his baggage was on the coach, bid good-bye to 
the boys and away he drove to the train. The porter observed his 
instructions faithfully, and placed the “grip" carefully in Herman's 
section. Next morning when Hermm went to the dressing room to 
perform his matutinal ablutions, he called for his “grip” which the 
faithful sleeping-car porter, looking for his “ tip," hastened to bring 
him. Herman grasped it, but the unusual weight caused him to drop 
it suddenly on his favorite corn. He at once accused the porter of 
bringing him the wrong “grip,” and used language which was not 
becoming in a Sunday school teacher. He was finally convinced 
that it was his “grip” and proceeded to open it,when the full extent 
of Dorsch’s villiany was exposed. The first article brought forth 
was the marble keystone belonging to the Nashville hotel. It was 
fortunate for Dorsch that he was not within sound of Herman's voice 
at that particular juncture. But there was the keystone and it would 
not do to throw it away, so Herman replaced it in the “grip ” and 
toted it all the way home Sunday morning. Scarcely had he finished 
breakfast when he was handed a letter from the landlord of the 
Nashville hotel (written by Dorsch), charging him with stealing the 
keystone of the mantle and demanding payment for the same. Her¬ 
man at once wrote a letter, apologizing for carrying off that portion 
of the house, declaring that he did not intend to commit larceny, and 
accusing Dorsch of conspiring to injure his reputation. He con¬ 
cluded by assuring the gentlemanly owners of the hotel that he would 
return the feloniously acquired property by express next day. And 
he did, paying charges in advance. There is a good laugh on Her¬ 
man now among the travelers, but he vows he will get square with 
Dorsch if it costs a wooden leg. The hotel proprietors are 
congratulating themselves that Herman did not carry off the entire 
buildin g- Traveler. 

Cincinnati, July 20. 


The Various Arrangements of the Barrel and 
Barrel Arbor. 

[By F. Kosekkkamz, in •' Gkossmann’s Notit. JCa/rndrr."] 

1 ^Efragggn|KAI>ERS of this Calendar, who are acquainted with 
the general literature of our profession, will know that 
39M9Kg| much has been written on the parts of the barrel. 
nliP^Hpll Nevertheless the question is often asked, “ How many 
ki -JjLw LiJI arrangements or kinds of barrels are there?” A 
question which has either been answered not at all, or at best in an 
unsatisfactory manner. Especially are the terms employed for the 
various kinds, very vague and indefinite, and whoever will take the 
trouble of noting all the designations applied to barrels, will hear of 
going barrel, plain barrel, fixed barrel, rotating, suspending, and all 
other imaginery kinds of barrel. The same term is often used for 
two distinct constructions, and special attention in the reading of an 
article is necessary to understand what kind of barrel is meant. 

In watches we generally have to deal with only two kinds—the 
barrel with one bridge and that with two bridges. Each of these 
kinds has its object: The first is applicable to ladies’ watches, or 
watches of inferior quality, and the latter, or those with double 
bridge, for a higher class, and especially stem winding watches. 

-The general question will run, “Which construction of barrel 

is most serviceable and commendable in watches with cylinder or 


lever escapements; those with suspended barrels or those with barrels 
which run between two bridges ?” 

The terms spring arbor and winding arbor are not in all cases 
synonymous, which is clearly seen in fusee watches; these have a 
barrel arbor which always remains stationary, and a winding arbor 
which moves as well in the process of winding as of going; in all 
toothed barrels, however, the barrel arbor is also the winding arbor. 
According to these considerations simply result two cardinal kinds 
of barrels—barrels with teeth and barrels without teeth. Neither of 
these is mentioned among the terms we noticed previously. Further 
we distinguish stationary and revolving barrels; the former are to be 
found only in Vienna mantel clocks and repeating watches, the latter 
by all barrels, toothed as well as smooth. Barrel arbor is that part 
of the barrel upon which is attached the inside eye or end of the 
mainspring; this arbor, as was stated heretofore, does not always 
serve for the winding of the spring itself, because if is easily seen 
that a spring can be wound, either by turning the arbor while leav¬ 
ing the barrel at rest, or by revolving the latter and leaving the 
arbor stationary (as is the case in fusee watches). 

The following is a summing up of all the systems of constructions 
of the barrel with its arbor; the barrel arbor is taken as the leading 
feature: 

I. The barrel arbor always remains stationary (figs. 1 and 2). 

II. I he barrel arbor is moved in winding, and remains stationary 
while the watch runs down (figs. 3-6). 

III. The barrel arbor moves round continually, as well in the wind¬ 
ing up as the running down of the spring (figs. 7-10). 



be subdivided. 

To case I., where the barrel arbor remains stationary, belong two 
kinds of revolving barrels, viz., toothed and smooth. The latter is 
shown in fig. 1, and represents the great work of a fusee watch 
according to the construction of Moritz Grossmann. It is irrelevant 
to enter into a closer description (we refer the readers to his Geneva 
prize essay Allgemeires Journal der Uhrmachcrkunst, 1880). We 
would only remark incidentally that the third wheel runs in a recess 
of the top plate, and that the barrel, which is of considerable height, 
runs in a counter bridge, which reaches nearly up to the dial. 

A remarkable construction of toothed barrel, one which very sel 
dom comes to the notice of watchmakers, is shown in fig. 2. It is 
employed in apparatus for electrical illumination, and serves as 
motion for the carbon points. Instead of fusee and chain, a wheel 
and pinion are used. The hollow barrel arbor n is, together with a 
disc, serving as barrel cover, screwed to the watch plate. The barrel, 
which on all other occasions revolves around the pivots of the barrel 
arbor, here has pivots which have their corresponding bearings in the 
plate. The winding square v and the ratchet s here have the same 
action as that of a fusee (fig. 1). 

In case II., where the barrel arbor only turns in winding, but 
remains at rest during the going of the watch, we have two leading 
systems of construction of toothed rotating barrels, viz., as already 
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[Observed, barrel with one bridge (fig. 4), and with double bridge 
(fig- 31- 

In the one with the single bridge (fig. 4), the barrel arbor and 
ratchet form one piece, while in fig. 3 it is mounted separately. A 
solid ratchet and arbor is not an absolute requirement in barrels with 
single bridges, as will be seen in figs. 5 and 6. Fig. 5, which is an 
unusual construction, has a barrel similar to fig. 3, but with this dif¬ 
ference, that the pivot c, which runs in the bridge, is much longer, 
and therefore has more force to protect the entire arbor against side 
shake; the ratchet wheel s is above well fitted on and retained in its 
position by a pin d. The construction shown in fig. 6 is found only 
in old flat cylinder watches, where the third wheel, as well as the 
barrel teeth, are close to the plate. The barrel arbor has no bridge 
in this case, because its pivot moves in the bridge. On one side it 
has a thin steel disc, made solid with the arbor; upon the other side 
is mounted the ratchet wheel s, with a round center hole and steel 
pipe, through which the pin d is inserted. This mode of construc¬ 
tion possesses little stability, because the pivot c is very short, and, 
besides this, it may happen that if the barrel cover should through 
any occurrence get loose, it may fall out of the case when the dust 
cap is opened. 

In case III., where the barrel arbor revolves by winding as well as 
by the going of the watch, the stationary barrel, rigidly connected 
with the plate, is to be used. In ordinary American clocks it is even 
entirely left out, and only a few pins limit the expansion of the pin, 
while the outer end of the spring is fastened to one of the pillars. In 
this, as well as in case IL, the barrel arbor serves at the same time 
for the winding of the spring, just as in all clocks driven by weight, 
the axle of the drum serves for winding. 

In ordinary practice two other kinds of stationary barrels are met 
with, viz., the so-called Vienna mantel clock, fig. 8, and in repeating 
watches of both old and modern construction. Fig. 7 shows one of 



the old construction, where the ratchet s is attached on the side next 
the plate, whereas in the Vienna clock is next the spring. In each 
instance, the ratchet wheel s is mounted firm on the arbor n. In fig. 
7 both are made of one piece, because the steel disc /, screwed upon 
it, with the twelve teeth for lifting the hour hammer, retains the 
ratchet wheel well at its place; in fig. 8 this duty is performed by a 
slide u. 

It is evident that in the second division only barrels with teeth can 
be used, and on superficial examination it might appear that in the 
third division barrels without teeth can be used only. This, how¬ 
ever, is not the case, and although the construction of a stationary 
toothed barrel is not at all, or very seldom, employed in. our trade 
as perhaps in elliptical trains or in cases similar to the tourbillon, it 
has seme attraction as an exceptional mechanism. In fig. 9, to ren¬ 
der a comparison with fig. 10 more easily, the great wheel of a Vienna 
clock, which for the sake of simplicity depths direct into a pinion 
with fly. In fig. 10 we find the same size of wheel cut into the rim 
of the stationary barrel. The shaded part shows the interior of the 


barrel, the spring of which acts to the right, similar as in fig. 9; the 
winding arrangement naturally is in both cases to the left. The 
click, which is in fig. 9 mounted upon the great wheel, has here a 
place on a special arm, which is mounted in the place of the great 
wheel. Into the end of this arm is pivoted the fly pinion, while in 
fig. 9 it runs in the plates. The lever arms with the pinion moves 
about the fixed wheel in the same direction as the great wheel, fig 9, 
but the pinion in the opposite direction as that in fig. 9. 

Simple though the use of the stationary barrel appear for mantel 
clocks, it is open to serious objections; apart from the fact that the 
oil of the spring can easily spread upon the plate, it has the disad¬ 
vantage that the power is taken off during winding, whereby the 
train is forced backward, and the injurious effects of which can only 
be corrected by a maintaining power similar to that used in a regu¬ 
lator. In fusee watches we have the same loss of power during 
winding; hence the best English watches are supplied with a main¬ 
taining power* The toothed barrel, figs. 3 and 4, bas not, apart 



from its great simplicity, one of the detailed characteristics, and is 
therefore adopted universally. 

After we have thus briefly considered the various styles of con¬ 
structions in their several connections, we would solicit the reader to 
take a closer view of the elements of the movable arbors, their pivots, 
and corresponding bearings; the diagrams delineating the positions 
of the pivots will assist him in this; those of the barrel have a differ¬ 
ent direction than those in the plate. 

The great work of the fusee watch, fig. 1, has 6 pivots, besides 
bearings; 2 on the fusee, 4 on the barrel arbor, of the latter of which 
only c and d are used for winding the spring. In fig. 2 there are 4 
bearings besides pivots—2 belong to the barrel, 2 for the winding 
arbor. In all watches with toothed barrels, in contrast to fusee 
watches, a smaller number of pivots are necessary; in fig. 3 the bar¬ 
rel with the counter bridge, 4; in the figs. 4 to 6, each only 3. The 
barrel pivots are in all cases marked with a and i, while those moving 
in the plate are designated c and d. As in figs. 4 to 6, the lower 
pivot d is missing; we have assigned the same letter to the part which 
is in place of it. In fig. 4 it signifies the small cap with three or four 
screws; in figs. 5 and 6 it is the pin which keeps the ratchet wheel in 
its place; and lastly, in figs. 7 to 10, as in the mantel clocks and 
repeating watches, we have only two pivots and two bearings. 

The barrel in figs. 1, 3, 4 and 5 of a /usee watch, and the barrel 
with single and double bar, rotates about its bearings and the fixed 
pivots. The reverse is true in fig. 2; and in figs. 7 to 10 the barrel 
has no pivots at all. 

The above considerations could be easily extended if it were not 
that our space is very limited, and since we are in possession of a 
trade organ we will recur to this matter at some future time. 



taining power. 
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Importance of Technical Education. 
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The Germans had learnt one very important branch of commercial 
education, viz., a very frugal system of living. They devoted them¬ 
selves entirely to the object for which they had gone out. They 
learnt the language at once. At Aden, on our highway to India, and 
a place which we kept up at a great expenditure, there was not one 
single English commercial house, although there were several Ger¬ 
man houses. The same thing occurred on the Somali coast. He 
was of opinion that more might be done by us in ascertaining the 
wants of the various countries and what they preferred, a point to 
which great attention was given by the Germans. 


Gems and Gem-Hunting. 

■ HE “ interviewer ” of the New York Tribune, recently 
had a “ Seance ” with a gentleman in the trade, 
whose identity he does not reveal, relative to finding 
precious stones in this country. The interview pro- 

, “ No sir," said the expert, spreading out his ringless fingers and 

stroking his chainless waistcoat, “I don’t wear any jewelry whatever." 
“ And what is the reason of that ?” asked the reporter. 

“Simply that I don’t approve of those who are in the trade doing 
so. For one thing, it causes bother with customers, who are likely 
. to compare what you have on with what you offer them, and alto¬ 
gether I think it is belter to do without it. I have gold cuff buttons, 
as you see: but I think I’ll discard them, too.” 

“ Are any native diamonds worn in this country ?” 

“Well, only about 100 American diamonds have been found as 
yet; but I dare say a few are worn here. There would be plenty if 
all the alleged diamond finds had been genuine. Why, there have 
been at least 100,000 bogus finds! Well-known firms like Tiffany & 
Co. are perfectly pestered by geniuses who can’t tell a bit of cut glass 
from gems of the first water. Tiffany & Co. get as many as twenty 
or thirty letters of inquiry in a week.” 

“But the genuine finds were mostly discovered by accident 

“ That’s true enough. The first American diamond—the Oninoor, 
as it was christened—was picked up at Manchester, Va., in 1855 by a 
laborer. Then you will remember the native diamond that came to 
Tiffany's about a year ago. They sent their mineralogist, George F. 
Kun/., to inquire about it recently, and he learned that it had been 
found by a small boy called Willie Christie on the Alfred Bright 
farm, near Dysartville, McDowell County, N. C., sixteen and one- 
half miles from Morganton and twelve from Marion. He got it on 
the side of a little hill, near a spring. He was attracted by its lus¬ 
ter, took it home and put it on a shelf for two weeks. Then he 
showed it to a village storekeeper. A man who had been in the 
South African diamond mines was called and he immediately tried 
to buy it, beginning by offering $5, and finally offering $50. But he 
didn’t get it; and it was sent to Tiffany & Co. and bought by them 
for a handsome sum.” 

“Are people who are well informed on the subject ever misled by 

“ Well, some are fooled who you would think should know better. 
Now, there was a certain geologist—I won’t mention his name, for 
he’s dead—and he once sent a common paste imitation to a jeweler 
as genuine. But I could tell you some queer things about him. He 
was a kind of John the Baptist of diamonds. He had an idea that 
there were diamonds at the place where he lived ; and he wasted a 
good deal of his time in grubbing around and in prophesying about 
it. He would get up on a stump and shout: ‘As truly and as surely 
as the laws of nature are immutable, so surely will diamonds be 
found in this here locality! ’ But they haven’t been yet. Diamond¬ 
seeking cranks would make more money in dry goods. They 


always remind me of the old school-book story of Whang, the Chi¬ 
nese miller. Old Whang ran a grinding-mill in the flowery land 
(no pun intended), and he fell to dreaming about a lot of treasure 
buried beneath the foundation-stone of his old mill. For two nights 
he laid the blame on a heavy supper of birds’ nests ; but the third 
night he dreamed that identical dream once more ; so he banged out 
of bed and yelled ‘You git!’ to Mrs. W. ‘The house is coming down, 
and we’re going up. I shall be a mandarin as sure as my name’s 
Whang!’ Well, he didn’t rest till the old place was levelled. 
Lastly the foundation-stone was disembedded. There was nary a 
treasure; so, seeing that he had brought beggary on himself, he 
hanged himself with his own pigtail.” 

“ How did he manage that ?” 

“ Oh, I dont know. Cut it off first, most likely. That’s not the 
point. It’s the moral of the tale that’s worth remembering. Now 
here are some stories about bogus finds. They have their moral, 
too, and I think I would make it, ‘ Don't give a cat's imprecation 
for the opinion of the average local country expert.’ They have 
caused no end of trouble, anxiety and expense by their hasty and 
half-trained judgments. Some years ago a poor fellow called James 
M. Smith, a ploughman, at Gibsonville, Guilford Co., turned up 
what he thought was a gem with his ploughshare. He took it to one 
of those ‘ local experts,’ who went through some farce of examining 
it with a microscope, and said it contained various small diamonds. 
Of course the finder was overjoyed, and thought he was going to 
make lots of money. He took a trip to New York and was at a 
jeweler’s at 7 o’clock in the morning, only to learn that his treasure 
was a pretty quartz pebble worth perhaps about $5.” 

“That was'hard luck.” 

“ Yes ; but he’s not the only victim of quartz—with a z of course. 

I know of a lady who kept a supposed diamond for thirty years, and 
then was rudely disabused by being told by an expert that it was 
only a quartz crystal.” 

“ Is-there ever a ‘ diamond furore ’ over a supposed find ?’’ 

“ Oh, yes; it’s as bad as the gold fever and turns a neighborhood 
upside down while it lasts. About a year ago the people of Dan¬ 
bury, N. C., had a ‘ time ’ they won’t forget in a hurry. James Pep¬ 
per, a farmer there, picked up a diamond-like stone while he was 
ploughing. These ‘ finds ’ are made that way often. He submitted 
it to the local jeweler, and was overwhelmed with delight to learn 
that he was the possessor of a fine American diamond worth at least 
$7,000. Well, Sir, the whole village went a-ploughing for diamonds. 
The farmers reaped fancy prices for allowing enthusiasts to scratch 
their land ; and whenever a hen made a scrape and sat down in it 
she got no peace till all the diamond-hunters had examined it. It 
was lively for the hens, and they were harassed so and had to get 
into so many scrapes in a day that they must have wished that they 
could go to pot at once and be done with. All of this resulted 
in plenty of dust but no diamonds, and when at last old man Pepper 
sent his jewel to New York and got back word from an.expert, that 
it was a quartz crystal, there was a bigger how-d’ye-do than a bank 
failure makes. I think there’ll be no more diamonds from Danbury ! 

“ And it's not only diamonds that people get left on,” continued 
the expert, fanning himself. “Such a thing as a six-ounce ruby 
would cause considerable commotion. None of that size has been 
found yet; but a James W. Thomas, of Elmore County, Alabama, 
recently thought he had one that would weigh six ounces, ‘ after cut 
ting off all the roughness,’ as he expressed it. He was so careful of 
it that he deposited it in a local bank for safety, and said that he 
would on no account send it to any one on approbation. He got 
out sale circulars, asking for bids; but the opinion of experts that 
it was worthless dashed all his hopes to the ground.” 

“ People must regard you experts as very malevolent beings," said 
the reporter. 

“ Yes, they do sometimes get the idea that there’s something 
wrong. Now, the fact is there’s often ‘ something wrong ’ on the 
other side. Turquoises of a lovely blue color have been sent from 
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New Mexico to the East, and an expert has discovered that in dip¬ 
ping them in ammonia the blue color disappears and green asserts 
itself. Now, a green stone worth only ten- dollars would bring one 
thousand dollars as a blue stone. The natives of Arkansas are also 
up to a thing or two. A nice rock crystal pebble used to be found 
there,-but tourists were so fond of the stones, and bought and car¬ 
ried off so many, that they grew scarce. A native, determined not 
to lose the snug revenue they had yielded him, hit on an ingenious 
plan for making them. He got a lot of natural rock crystals, put 
them in a box, and let a stream of water run on them, with the 
result that they were worn into the desired size and shape.” 

“But you don’t mean to tell me that there is no tricking on the 
part of the jewelers ?” 

“ Oh, for that matter, they are up to some dodges, too. I wish 
you would warn ladies who have a horror of ‘ imitation diamonds ’ 
that when they wear Lake George, Colorado, California and other 
‘ diamonds,’ as well as Rhinestones, they are'wearing nothing more 
nor less than what is technically called ‘ lead paste.’ Here’s some¬ 
thing else: A great many people find transparent pebbles, take them 
to be cut, and often get back a stone twice the size of the original. 
Sometimes they notice the difference, but generally they don’t. Well 
now, suppose you take an interesting walk with your young lady, 
find a pebble, and intend to have it cut and presented to her as a 
memento of the occasion. You carry it to a lapidary. What does 
the lapidary do ? As soon as your back is turned he chucks your 
pebble out of the window, selects a ready-cut stone from his collec¬ 
tion as near the size of yours as possible—if he can’t get one exactly 
the same he takes a bigger one, thus showing a sublime knowledge 
of human nature. You call, pay for the ‘ cutting,’ and your girl 
wears the lapidary's stone contendedly. ‘ Where ignorance is bliss,’ 
you know. The fact is that these ready-cut pebbles can be brought 
from abroad at about one-tenth the cost of cutting. They are 
extremely common in some countries. 

“ Now, I’ll ‘ give away ’ one more interesting fact. At one'of our 
fashionable wateringplaces—I dare say about the most fashionable in 
the Northern States—the local lapidary does a nice business in moon¬ 
stones ; this is how he does it. He has a few on view, and if a 
stranger asks about them he is told that they are to be found on 
the beach, and that they are well worth looking for. The guileless 
stranger straightway begins to take his sea-shore constitutionals, with 
his eyes fixed on the ground. By and by he finds a pebble and takes 
it to the lapidary. 

“ ‘Sure enough. You’ve struck a moonstone. Your luck’s in,’ 
says the man, who so palpitates with philanthropy that he puts all 
his brethren in the way of picking up precious stones, as a pigeon 
picks up peas. 

Better take it and cut it for me,’ says the stranger. 

“ ' Certainly,’ replies the philanthropist. Accordingly the stranger 
departs and comes again in a few days. He receives a genuine 
moonstone ; but when it is understood that it costs the lapidary 
much less than his charge for the fictitious cutting, it will be seen 
how he comes out ahead. 

“ But we in America are not yet so far advanced as they arc at 
Brighton, England, where bogus emeralds are continually being found 
and cut, the supply being kept up by green glass thrown into the 
water, so as to give the lapidaries something to do.» 

“ By the way, I must tell you of some curious things that have 
come under my observation. In Montana pretty little red, green 
and blue sapphires are often found in the sluice-boxes when washing 
for gold. In Arizona garnets, called there rubies, and peridots, 
known as ‘ Job’s tears,’ from their form, are found frequently on 
ant-hills, whither they have been carried by ants and scorpions. 

Again, there are microscopic diamonds. These have been discovered 
in America in platinum sand." 

“ They must be rather small, might make a breast-pin for a fly, I 
suppose ?” 

" No, they wouldn’t. I think they would hardly be big enough 
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for a mosquito,” said the expert. Then he reached down a box and 
began to finger a fortune in jewels, and the reporter departed for 
fear of kleptomania. 


How Diamond Mines were formed. 

THIS age of free speech and free expression, the for¬ 
mulation of theories is a hobby in which every one 
may indulge to the extent of his education ; and the 
theory formulating mind has a vast range of subjects 
at his command—from the probable uses of the rings 
around Saturn to the possibility of raising a certain number of good- 
sized potatoes in the hill. This of course, includes diamonds and 
diamond mines. The latest theory concerning the latter we take 
from a European exchange as follows : 

“There are various theories as to how diamond mines were 
formed, but all agree in attributing them to volcanic action. They 
arc all funnel-shaped, the sides of the funnel being composed of a 
close igneous rock, known in miners’ parlance as a ‘ reef ’ It is of 
a soapy nature, easily acted on by the atmosphere, consequently 
most dangerous, as large pieces in some instances weighing hun¬ 
dreds of tons, get detached. There are no means of shoving it up 
and without warning these enormous slices will slide off into the 
working portion of the mine, burying the claims and sometimes kill¬ 
ing the employees. 

“ It should be remembered that the diamonds were not formed 
where they are now found. . The hot liquid containing the diamonds 
was forced by some cataclysm of nature through the solid earth, the 
bulgings in the sides of the mines being very soft and shaly, show¬ 
ing where the rock was not sufficiently hard to resist the enormous 
pressure. 

“ It has been observed that in Kimberly there must have been ten 
distinct upheavals ; in Dutoilspan, twenty-five ; in Bullfontein, three 
or four; and in De Beers, three ; and this has been proved by the 
varying nature of the ground. If one upheaval only had taken 
place, the center of the funnel would have contained one particular 
kind of soil. As the miners go deeper a great alteration is noted in 
the character of the soil. They have actually found pieces of the 
top reef and top soil at a depth of 400 feet. This shows that in the 
succeeding upheavals vacuums were formed, and the whole funnel 
became in a state of tumult, the upper layers of oxidized earth 
returning to the ancient depths to give place to the other carbona¬ 
ceous matter which, by successive exposure to the atmosphere, 
became oxidized, and assumed the yellow color seen so frequently 
in the heaps and embankments of rejected debris. 

It is a remarkable fact, and one which is difficult to account for, 
that all the diamonds coming from the various African mines, have 
a distinct personality. Experts will tell the difference between a 
parcel of Kimberly gems and Duloitspan gems; between those from 
Bullfontein and Jagersfontein ” 


A Curious Clock. 

A CLOCK recently patented in France, is in imitation of a tam¬ 
bourine, on the parchment head of which is painted a circle of 
flowers, corresponding to the hour figures of ordinary dials. On 
examination, two bees, one large and the other small, are discovered 
crawling among the flowers. The small bee runs rapidly from one 
flower to another, completing the circle in an hour, while the large 
one takes twelve hours to complete the circuit. The parchment sur¬ 
face is unbroken, and the bees simply laid upon it, but two magnets 
connected with the clockwork inside the tambourine move just 
under the membrane, and the insects, which are of iron, follow them. 
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Broken Screws. —I have two methods for taking broken plate 
screws out of American watches: i. When it can be done, I turn 
them out with the sharp point of a graver. When this cannot be 
done, with a thin screw file I file into the end of the post, until the 
broken screw is reached and a slot made in it by which it can be 
easily raised. Some may be disposed to call it botchwork, but I 
cannot see that it injures the post, and when the upper plate is on 
and the screw in, the place cannot be seen. 

Bubbles in Barometer Tubes. —Air bubbles will sometimes 
show themselves in barometer tubes filled with mercury; they are 
generally formed by violently laying down the barometer; the mer¬ 
cury is hereby forced upward and the air above it finds its way 
through said column. These bubbles are removed by holding the 
barometer in a vertical position and striking it from the side; it is 
advisable, also, to strike it an occasional blow from below. These 
bubbles will sometimes disappear after a few jars, while at others they 
remain with great obstinacy. 

Cement for Repairing Dials. —Scrape pure wax and mix it 
with equal parts of zinc white; next, melt the mass in a clean vessel 
over the alcohol flame and let it get cold. The obtained cement can, 
in a cold state, be easily pressed into the damaged parts of the 
slightly warmed dial; it adheres very firmly, and assumes a high 
polish when scraped with a knife. Should the cement have become 
too hard, add a little wax; in the contrary case a little zinc white. 
Cleanliness in mixing and a low degree of heat, contribute essentially 
to the production of a very white wax. 

A Handy Knife. —A good cutting knife is highly appreciated on 
the watchmaker’s bench. To get it, take a large piece of Stubbs’ 
wire, take it to a good blacksmith and have a blade forged from one 
end, of the length desired; have it hardened in a charcoal fire if pos¬ 
sible, although coke will answer the purpose. Take it home and cut 
off, leaving enough for a shank, which file to a square taper and drive 
into a sound piece of wood for a handle. Brighten a little on sand 
paper and draw over a lamp to a light straw color, a little softer 
toward the shank. Grind up, and if too hard, draw again to the 
same color, which will reduce the temper a little. 

Grey Silver (Japanese Silver). —An alloy is prepared in Japan 
which consists of equal parts of silver and copper, and is colored by 
boiling in a solution of alum, to which sulphate of copper and verdi¬ 
gris were added, whereby it receives a handsome gray color. The 
so-called mokerine, another Japanese alloy, is manufactured by lay¬ 
ing thin plates of gold, copper and the above specified alloy upon 
each other and hammering them together; a metal of thin plates is 
prepared in this manner, which, when cut across, shows a peculiar 
striped appearance, and is used chiefly for ornamenting gold and 
silver articles. 

Foot Pivot in a Cylinder. —A correspondent who signs him¬ 
self R. G., says in one of our exchanges, that for this job a steel stake 
with a large number of closely graduated holes is essential; stakes of 
this kind, especially made for the purpose, being kept for sale in many 
watchmakers’ material stores. Having tried the cylinder into the 
holes until one is found that fits it tightly, then the hole immediately 
smaller is the proper one to use while punching out the plug, which 
is done with an appropriately-shaped plug, made from a piece of 
mainspring hook wire. A new plug is then turned up and fitted 
carefully, so that a tap of a hammer .will drive it home to its place. 
Before placing it in the cylinder the end should be polished off square 
with the lap’in the screw head tool. The plug is then driven into its 


The Shape of the Drill. —The operator, after being satisfied 
that his drill has a truly central point, he must sge to the getting of 
his cutting edges in positions which is largely influenced by the 
material he desires to drill. If it is brass, he may make the cutting 
edges at about right angles; if he desires to cut copper, he may make 
them about an angle of 75°, and, at the same time, give them a little 
more clearance, so that the drill will not be so likely to bind; he will 
find, if he has to drill pretty far into soft metal, that it is somewhat 
difficult to keep the drill from binding, unless he is careful and 
gives it a good clearance. 

Ferrule for Pivoting. —The best form of ferrule or collet for 
accomplishing the pivoting of the cylinder center plug, is a light fer¬ 
rule made from a piece of brass, and attached to the balance arms by 
melting a small piece of beeswax on it, then placing it on the balance 
and holding it over the flame of a spirit lamp until the beeswax melts; 
it is then allowed to cool. This is a very useful form of ferrule for 
many purposes in which the use of a screw ferrule is impossible, and 
in others, where it is unadvisable, because of its weight. Should the 
cylinder not run true, the center is filed up until perfection is 
obtained; the pivoting is then done. 

Putting a Hook into the Barrel. —The following is, perhaps, 
as good a way as any to put a hook into the barrel. Take a piece of 
soft steel wire, file up about one-half inch of it, not to taper, and tap 
it in a hole one size larger than that in the barrel. In threading it, 
leave enough unthreaded so that it can be caught in the slip tongs. 
When quite screwed in cut it off or file it up to the size required for 
catching the spring inside the barrel, and notch it with a screw head 
file to make a proper hold for the spring. When all is ready, insert 
the small end from the inside of the barrel, when you can catch it 
with slip tongs and turn it to your left, so that the wire will tap the 
hole and just leave enough for the spring to hold by. If you do this 
properly, you may be sure that it will not be forced out by the break¬ 
ing of the spring. The hook, in fact, with the exception of the 
cutting, ought to be finished in the screw plate. 

To Make a Good Drill. —If we wish to make a drill that will 
act satisfactorily, we must be particular about getting the point 
exactly in the center; but this is just what is often neglected. Now, 
it will not be difficult for the youngest reader to understand that 
when the point is out of the center, one side of that point has to cut 
a larger share of the metal under operation than the other does; 
hence the side that is cutting its smaller share does not do all it 
might and could do if working under different circumstances. This 
of course, is detrimental to the speedy action of the drill, and if the 
reader would verify this statement, he should make two drills alike 
in every respect, except that one shall have its point central and the 
other not, and temper both alike. Then let him drill through a sheet 
of b»Sss and notice the time it takes in each case, when he will find 
that the result will be considerably in favor of the centrally pointed 
drill. 

Hard Soldering. —The matter of cleaning up after hard solder¬ 
ing is but imperfectly understood, says Chas. Weber, in one of our 
exchanges. Say, when working an eighteen karat chased ring, I use 
sulphuric acid and water, mix. as wanted and throw it away when 
done with it. I don’t trouble myself to measure or weigh. It should 
be mixed so that it tastes like strong lemonade without the sugar, and 
should be used in a glazed earthenware vessel of suitable size. I let 
my work cool slightly, and dump it into the bowl of pickle. If it 
does not come out clean I rinse in clear water, re-heat and dump it in 
again. The proper heat can best be ascertained by experiment. 
Extreme care should be taken not to allow the least particle of iron 
to get into the pickle. Clean off first every trace of binding wire, 
otherwise you will have a deposit of copper on your work that you 
will find troublesome to get off. This process works gloriously on 
silver, but when it comes to cheap gold work, I find it necessary to 
stone off that dirty yellow color before polishing if I want my work 
to look well. 
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In Memoriam.— The Society of German watchmakers in London 
sent a memorial tablet in memory of Moritz Grossmann, which was 
set up recently at GlashUtte. 

Interesting Apparatus. —The apparatus once constructed by 
Philipp Reis, the actual inventor of the telephone, have been pre¬ 
sented to the Imperial German Post Office Department by their 
possessor, Mr. I.^on Gamier. Immense sums were offered for them 
by various American lawyers contesting Bell’s priority, but Mr. Gar- 
nier refused them all. The collection includes theartificial ear which 
Mr. Reis constructed first, and which became the incentive to the 
invention of the telephone. 

Astronomers as Enemies of Light.— It is well-known that 
astronomers are lovers of night and darkness, in which to prosecute 
their calling, although let it not be said that therefore they should be 
counted to the criminal classes. But in Berlin they begin to be 
known as enemies of light, especially electric. The vicinity of the 
observatory is nightly illumined by a great number of electric lamps, 
which throws their bright reflex on the sky and renders stars of 
smaller magnitude invisible. Hence the anger of the astronomers at 
Mr. Edison and his disciples. 

The Steeple Clock at Basel.— Until last century all the clocks 
in Basel were one hour ahead, and tradition tells the following tale: 
More than five hundred years ago the city was besieged closely, and 
the enemy concluded to make a night attack when the large steeple 
clock should strike the hour of one. Late in the evening the clock- 
maker who attended to the clocks heard of this plan and rushed up 
to the clock chamber, and, after the clock had struck twelve, he set 
it to strike two, thereby foiling the enemy. In memory of this escape 
the clock was permitted to go one hour in advance; an attempt was 
made a few hundred years ago to set it right, but the citizens rebelled 
against the correction. 

Difference in Refractive Powers.— Very remarkable illustra¬ 
tions of the difference in refractive indices in glass are made in the 
form of lenses, which magnify and yet are perfectly flat on both sides, 
constructed by Schott & Co., of Jena, Germany. These lenses are 
great curiosities. They consist of single discs of glass, such that the 
refractive index decreases in a regular manner from the surface 
inward. A noteworthy comment on the invention is made by Nature, 
as follows: “The properties of this arrangement have been investi¬ 
gated by Professor K. Exner, of Vienna. It is very funny, the way 
in which one man invents and makes a thing or a discovery, and then 
another of a different sort comes along and ‘ investigates it.’ ” 

A Mysterious Clock. —Upon a foundation appropriately orna¬ 
mented and representing a country scene, stands the stump of a tree, 
around which twines a serpent; it raises up in a half circular shape, 
and above carries a large transparent crystal ball. Above the serpent 
is another glass ball, one-sixth smaller. The hours from i to 12 are 
engraved around the circumference of the large sphere, the 60 min¬ 
utes around the small. Upon the foundation on one side, of the 
stump also lies a rock, upon which is sitting Father Time with the 
scythe, and with one hand he points out the hour upon the large 
sphere, while the upward bent tongue of the serpent indicates the 
number of minutes. No clockwork can be seen, and the clock 
attracted crowds of people, each of which, of course, knew what 
actuated the timepiece. The constructor finally explained the per¬ 
formance. The clock is hidden in the rock, upon which Time is 
sitting; from this runs a shaft through the foundation and the tree 
stump, and by a crown wheel moves the large glass sphere, which, in 
turn, communicates the corresponding motion to the small sphere 
resting immediately upon it. 


ToVer of Electric Light.— The iron light tower, which is to 
be erected at Paris, to be used for illuminating purposes during the 
international exposition to be held in 1889, will have a height of 300 
meterS (984 feet). The visitors will be hoisted up to the top of the 
tower in an elevator, which will take 15 minutes. It is expected that 
from the top a view of about 85 miles will be possible, and the light 
radiated from there will illuminate the adjacent parts of the city for 
12,000 yards around. After the exposition the tower will be used for 
meteorological and astronomical observations, especially for the 
observations of the rotation of the earth. Wrought iron is to be used, 
and cast iron is strongly objected to because it does not possess the 
necessary homogeneity. 

“JewElry is Always Interesting.” —At a recent ball in Rome, 
Italy, seVeral reporters were introduced to King Humbert. The 
king asked one of them, Signor Menusti, what was the most difficult 1 
part of his duties to-day. “To describe the dresses correctly.” 
“Then I Will refer you to an assistant,” said the king smiling, and 
catching the journalist by the arm he led him to Queen Margherita, 
and, introducing him, he said: “You can render the press of the 
country a great service to-day by assisting to describe a few of the 
handsomest dresses worn here.” The queen eagerly entered into the 
spirit of the proposition, and furnished the journalist with most 
copious details, and when in doubt about the name of some color or . 
material, she called the lady herself to correct. Finally, she cautioned 
the reporter, “But do not forget to mention my nine strings of pearls. 
Jewelry is always interesting to ladies!” • 

Difficulty in Polishing Lenses. —One of the greatest diffi-, 
culties to be contended with in the polishing of large lenses is that 
of flexure during the process. It may appear strange that in discs 
of glass of such considerable thickness as are used for objectives any 
such difficult" should occur; but a simple experiment will demon¬ 
strate the ease with which such pieces of glass can be bent, even 
under the slight strain due to their own weight. If we take a spher- 
ometer and set it upon a polished surface of a disc of glass of only 
1'A inches in diameter and A inch thick, the micrometer head not 
being sufficiently tight to allow the instrument to spin around, the 
glass being supported on three blocks near its periphery, and then 
place one block under the center of disc and remove the others, the 
instrument will spin round on the center screw. It is thus evi¬ 
dent that not only is this strong plate of glass bending under its own 
weight, but it is bending in a quantity easily measurable by this 
instrument, which is quite too coarse to measure such quantities as 
have to be dealt with in figuring objectives. 

Shod with Gold. —In the year 1855, a storekeeper, named Donald 
Cameron, carrying on business at Woolshed, Australia, was elected 
first member of parliament for the Queen’s district, and he had the 
honor—unique in the history of the colony—of being driven in tri¬ 
umph from the Woolshed into Beechworth in a gig, with tandem team, 
the leading horse of which was shod with gold. An old resident of 
the district gave the following particulars of the occurrence: “ Just 
before the election, an eccentric individual known as ‘ Tinker Brown,’ 
who had made a lot of money on the diggings, suddenly purchased a 
circus, with tents, horses, wagons, etc., complete, and, coming into 
Beechworth with his company, he offered to drive the newly-elected 
member and supply golden horse shoes for the occasion. The Wool¬ 
shed ‘ bosses,’ who were greatly elated at the result of the election 
warmly took up Brown’s idea, and they resolved, in addition, to pre¬ 
sent their new member with a diamond scarf pin. The horseshoes 
were made by a working jeweler named Tofield, and weighed nine 
ounces each. The team was driven from Woolshed to Beechworth, 
and back as far as La Serena hill. On removing the shoes of the 
leader, (a piebald circus horse) they were found to have lost a total 
of one and three-fourth ounces. Before ‘ Tinker Brown ’ he willed 
them to a married daughter keeping a public house. They were in 
existence until about four years ago, when the owner had them melted 
an I turned into sovereigns.” 
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Mr. Philip Bissinger sailed for Europe on July x6, on the Fulda. 

The latest estimates of the population of Kansas City is 170,000. 
That of Omaha 96,000. 

The firm of Henry Smith & Co., of Philadelphia, has been suc¬ 
ceeded by W. L. Headley & Co. 

Mr. C. E. Rose, of Corsicana, Texas, has closed out business there 
and gone to Colorado Springs, Col. 

Japanese goods in every variety are to be found at Mr. A. I,. 
Tuska’s establishment, 25 Warren street. 

Mr. N. Kauffman (Vve. L. B. Citroen & Co.) arrived from Europe 
abofit the middle of July on the Etruria. 

The Kibler Watch Case Co. is the name of a new firm in the watch 
case business, at 3 Province Court, Boston. 

An excellent assortment of novel styles in plated jewelry is shown 
this season by Messrs. E. Ira Richards & Co. 

Messrs. Heller & Bardelhave secured the services of Mr. A. Ruth¬ 
erford, late with Mr. John A. Riley, as traveling salesman. 

The Trenton Watch Co. is averaging 100 watches a day. In three 
or four months they expect to average three times as many. 

Mr. S. F. Gordon, of Shreveport, La., has associated his son, 
Charles F., in business, and the style of the new firm is S. F. Gordon 
& Son. 

The travelers of Messrs. R. & L. Friedlanderare now on the road, 
and among their varied stocks the gold jewelry is not of the least 
importance. 

Mr. Royal Robbins, Jr., has been admitted into the firm of Rob¬ 
bins, Appleton & Co., in the place of Mr. Henry A. Robbins, whq 
recently retired. 

Mr. Henry Dinkelspiel will represent Mr. L. Kaufman in the 
Eastern States and Mr. Gus Rees in the West. They have now 
started out for the fall campaign. 

Mr. Charles C. Haensler, manufacturer of fine velvet, plush and 
morocco cases, has established an agency in the West, with Messrs. 
Merker & Co., 82 State street, Chicago, Ill. 

The travelers for Messrs. Marx & Weis have some excellent things 
in watch cases to show to their customers, and in “ half shell ” cases 
especially they have some beautiful new desigtfe 

Mr. Wm. B. Stewart, manufacturer of emblem signs of all kinds 
for jewelers, of 587 Carroll street, Brooklyn, has on hand a particu¬ 
larly fine stock of carved and plain watch signs. 

Several new patterns of initial rings and lockets have recently been 
added by Messrs. Odenheimer & Zimmern to their already large line, 
and they will soon bring out some new designs in fancy rings and 

In Wilson, Wis., a mining company has decided to put a diamond 
drill in operation as soon as possible. People in that town are all 
agog over recent results, and all the larger mining companies are 
keeping men steadily at work. 

A fine line of diamond goods in all kinds of mountings has just 
been made up by Messrs. Oppenheimer Bros. & Veith, who have 
recently been doing a large diamond business. Their salesmen are 
all out on the road at present. 

The stock of the Elgin National Watch Company is quoted at 200 
bid and nobody willing to sell. On July 1 a dividend of one mil¬ 
lion dollars was made, the stockholders considering that they had 
been carrying too large a surplus. 


A nice line of gold scarf pins set with pearls, turquoises, etc., is 
shown by Mr. I,. Sauter. His stock of rings is also quite large. He 
reports an increasing business in all lines, and especially in hair 
jewelry, of which he makes a specialty. 

The store of the Spencer Optical Co. presents the appearance of 
business at flood tide. Every day, and every business hour of that 
day, finds every one in the establishment busy. This company only 
keeps in stock what it manufactures at its own factory. 

Mr. C. A. Gallagher, of Messrs. Sinnock & Sherrill, has a cottage 
at Atlantic City, N. J., where many of our western friends spend 
their vacations. He spends a few days there every week with his 
family, and if he meets a buyer he does not mention initial rings. 

The new patterns of watch cases shown by Messrs. Lissauer & 
Sondheim are beautiful. A glance at the illustrations of a few of 
them in another part of this issue will give an idea of their beauty. 
They are made only in 14-k., and consequently the finish and appear¬ 
ance are rich. 

A novelty in inkstands, which promises to revolutionize the trade in 
these goods, is made by a maD well known in the jewelry trade. The 
new inkstand, which is patented, saves the ink from evaporation and 
from the evils of dust and dirt. The ink is kept air tight and is for-’ 
ever fresh and pure. 

Queen vest chains in gold are still in demand, but the patterns 
must be new and pretty to sell well. Messrs. Alois Kohn & Cc. 
have just made a few new designs of charms that are handsome. One 
of these is a'kind of urn or jar which comes to a sharp point below 
and is beautifully polished. 

Rubies, pearls, emeralds, sapphires and spinels of finest material 
and cut, were received by Messrs. Mulford & Bonnet in their latest 
shipment from Europe. There was also a large alexandrite amongst 
them, which surpasses in every respect a remarkably fine one noticed 
in these columns a few months since. 

When precious stones are to be set into mountings of intricate or 
unusual design, they should be taken to a good designer. Mr. Leon 
P. Jeanne, of 1 Maiden Lane, who does much special work of this 
kind, is also making many good designs of mountings in fancy orna¬ 
ments, btooches, etc., for regular stock. 

A few of the latest novelties in fancy rings are set entirely with 
turquoise. Messrs. H. C. Bryant & Co. have some that are quite 
attractive, with several different combinations of squares, each square 
set with four turquoises. Part of the attraction also lies in the 
shanks, which are made in handsome designs of scolloped work. 

Mr. H. J. Hallock, Wyalusing, Pa., writes: “ I have fourteen con¬ 
secutive volumes Of The Circular, and it is interesting to note its 
growth to the present time. It has been a companion and counselor 
through my business life; has always held first place (though I take 
other trade journals), and we have both prospered. May it continue 
many years in its career of usefulness.” 

A thousand new Manhattan watches come from the factory of the 
manufacturers every week, and yet the demand is greater than the 
supply. Recently the company have been sending out to the trade 
designs for engraving the plain cases, and they are now receiving 
many orders for these watches with the cases engraved according to 
such designs. The engraving is done only on special order. 

A dozen or more elephants stand in the show windows and upon 
the stands of the New Haven Clock Company in Park Place, con¬ 
tinually wagging their tales and shaking their heads in a most doleful 
manner. They present an odd picture. Upon their backs is a gor¬ 
geous red velvet cloth trimmed with gold, and a dial of a clock is 
fixed upon the cloth. This elephant, however, is one of the novelties 
for the fall. He appears as natural, except in size, as his great pro¬ 
totype “Jumbo,” and the motion to his head and tail proceed from 
the works of the clock in his body. It is an attractive clock for q 
show window or a mantel. 
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The run on the new gold filled chain, manufactured by Messrs. 
Hamilton & Hamilton, Jr., has been fully up to that firm’s expecta¬ 
tions. The jobbing houses have ordered liberally of these new goods 
and the manufacturers are as busy as they can be filling orders. The 
goods need only be seen to be appreciated, for truly this line of gold 
filled chains is a revelation of what can be done in the way of an 
unthought-of novelty. 

An annual meeting of the United States Watch Co., Waltham, 
Mass., was held recently, and the following gentlemen were elected 
officers for the ensuing year: Thomas B. Eaton, President; Emil C. 
Hammer, Treasurer; Charles E. Edgecombe, Clerk. The directors 
of the company are Messrs. Emil C., T. F. and A. E. Hammer, 
Charles V. Woerd and Thomas B. Eaton. The factory was closed 
for the last two weeks in July. 

Joseph Frankel of Jos. Frankel & Son, 38 Maiden Lane, suddenly 
died at his home in this city on July r. He was born in Cracow, 
Austria, and came to this country in his eighteenth year. He entered 
into partnership with J. Folkart, and for many years the firm of 
Frankel & Folkart was well known in the trade. After the dissolu¬ 
tion of this firm Mr. Frankel continued in business with his son, 

. Joseph. He died at the age of 54. 

A locomotive spark from an engine passing through a lumber yard 
in Marshfield, Wis., destroyed the whole business portion of that 
place. Nearly 2,000 people were made homeless, and many of them 
left without food or clothing. The probable extent of the loss is 
about $1,000,000. The neighboring towns and cities have been con¬ 
tributing to the relief of the unfortunate ones, and from all accounts 
Marshfield will soon be what it was before the fire. 

Mr. Israel Manchester Hopkins, of Providence, R. I., died on the 
8th of July of heart disease. He was born in Scituate about 1824. 
In early life he was engaged in the wool business, and up to about 
1876 was in other lines. At that time he entered the jewelry busi¬ 
ness at 53 Friendship street. His death, though sudden, was not 
unexpected, as he had been in poor health for a year, and had given 
up business on that account. His widow and a son survive him. 

It is the latest fashion for actresses to publicly admit that their 
stage jewels are mere paste. In this city an actress recently swore 
upon the witness stand that her jewels, which had captivated her 
audiences, were glass, much to the consternation of her manager and 
the surprise of her friends. Madame Patti, who claims to own many 
large gems, says that she wears duplicates of them in glass upon the 
stage, and that the real ones are kept in a vault at her home in 
Wales. 

Henry Clay Whittaker, manager of the Providence Jewelry and 
Stone Co., Providence, R. I., died on July 5, of apoplexy. He was 
born in Providence in 1818, and had a varied career. He was 
engaged in many kinds of business at different times, and was well 
educated and of excellent literary taste and ability. In 1882 he con¬ 
nected himself with the Providence Jewelry and Stone Co. as its 
manager, and this concern has closed up its affairs since his death. 
Mr. Whittaker leaves a widow and a step-daughter. 

Imitation marble clocks are springing up this season in great 
variety and the designs are excellent. Those of the E. N. Welch 
Manufacturing Co. are as fine as are made, and this company is tak¬ 
ing particular pains with this class of goods. They have produced 
some beautiful designs in iron and also in polished wood. The iron 
clocks are fitted with fine grades of movements, and the tone of the 
bells with which they are supplied is attractive and pleasing. They 
have also recently added several new designs in hard wood clocks— 
cherry, ebony and antique oak. Many novelties are shown in nickel, 
bronze, brass, etc. The pretty little plaque, made of plush, with a 
brass plate mounted upon it, with an etching entitled “The Jolly 
Beggars,” has proved so successful that several other poets are to be 
used in the same manner. Shakespeare is represented with a scene 
from “Twelfth Night,” having an appropriate line in scrawling let¬ 
ters at the bottom. 


The real marble clocks of the Seth Thomas Clock Company are 
the ones which this company expects to do a large business in this 
fall. They have made extensive preparations and have a large 
assortment of attractive patterns. The business in these marble 
goods has already started in briskly, and the company based its 
preparations on the favorable indications from the jobbing and retail 
field. The cheap clocks will soon make their appearance in new 
styles. Seth Thomas watches cannot be turned out fast enough to 
supply one-half of the demand. 

The line of rings shown by Messrs. Hutchison & Huestis this sea¬ 
son is superior to that of previous years, and the assortment of new 
designs in fancy and seal rings is very large. Garnets seem to be 
popular, and, clustered with opals or pearls, are set into some excel¬ 
lent designs of ladies’ fancy rings. Those, also, set with clusters of 
small garnets are quite pretty. In seal rings there are several new 
shapes of stones, cameo and intaglio, and the new shanks are neat 
and elegant. Business thus far has been very good with this firm, 
and indications point to a large trade in the fall. 

Fancy brooches which may be used as pendants or hair pins seem, 
from the orders placed with manufacturers of diamond mountings, to 
be in great demand for the fall trade. Notable among the lines of 
brooches this Reason is that of Messrs. A. Luthy & Co., who are 
rushed with orders. Most of their workmen are artists at their trades, 
and the work is remarkable for the skill shown in the designs and 
finish. The “ loop ear ring,” made by this firm, is also selling largely, 
and the demand seems to keep far ahead of the facilities of the firm 
to supply them, notwithstanding they are produced in large 
quantities. 

Some of the handsomest of hair pins, mounted with precious stones, 
were shown last month by Messrs. A. Pinover & Co. at their new 
place, corner of Ann and Nassau streets. The designs include stars, 
crescents, bugs, butterflies, leaves, flowers and other fancy designs. 
There is one design of a snake, set alternately with fine emeralds and 
diamonds, coiled about a bug or fly, whose wings and body are made 
gorgeous with fancy colored stones. Another design is a large 
dragon fly. Its body is very long, with a row of emeralds set in the 
top, and the double wings are set with five brilliants. This is a 
remarkably graceful design, and it is a faithful copy from nature. 

J. P. Hall is a young man of gentlemanly appearance and habits, 
who has been imposing himself upon our friends in Canada, and rep¬ 
resenting himself to be the son of J. G. Blaine, of Maine. He is a 
swindler. He lived in grand style at the best hotels and moved in 
the highest social circles. When he wanted money he had only to 
offer forged checks to the jewelers of Montreal and they readily 
accommodated him with the cash therefor. He usually made pur¬ 
chases of jewelry at the same time to show off his liberality. He has 
recently been arrested and some of the purchased goods recovered. 
It is said that the father of the young man, a Mr. Nathan Taylor, of 
Massachusetts, has offered to settle all his son’s fraudulent trans¬ 
actions. 

The robbery of the jewelry store of G. W. Fairchild, Bridgeport, 
Conn., is the largest which has been reported for several years. The 
value of the goods stolen is about $10,000, and no silverware or other 
cumbersome articles of value which were at hand were disturbed. 
The robbery occurred after midnight, July 17, and was not discovered 
until 7.30 the next morning. The large safe, an old fire-proof one 
of Marvin make, was forced open with wedges and other tools, and 
diamonds, watches and valuable jewelry were all taken away. 
Another safe stood near by containing money and other valuables, 
but the thieves did not touch it. They seemed to have selected what 
they wanted and to have taken their time about it. Many valuable 
watches which had been left for repairs were also taken, and Mr. 
Fairchild regrets this mostly, as they were, in some instances, valued 
by their owners as keepsakes. Pinkerton’s detective agency has 
commenced work upon the case, and there are already some good 
clues to work upon. The Jewelers’ Security Alliance is interested in 
the case, and it has a good opportunity to show what it can do, 
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I The Geneva Non-Magnetic Watch Company has sent out a price 
Mist to the trade. 

I The death of D. O. Calkins, the old and well-known umbrella 
Bnaker, of 42 Maiden Lane, is announced. 

The trade is requested to be sure and look for King & Eisele s 
“ Snap No. 2,” as it will be to their interest to do so. 

The new catalogue of Messrs. B. & W. B. Smith, manufacturers of 
d,ow cases and store fixtures, has been issued. Every jeweler should 
iwrite for one. 

The death of Joseph B. Matthewson, of the firm of J. B. Matthew 
son & Co., Providence, R. I., occurred on the 18th of July. He was 
seventy-two years of age. 

Messrs. J. B. Bowden & Co. have torn down their cosey private 
office and fixed up their whole space for business. The office is now 
much larger and more comfortable. 

Pins were first brought from France into England in 1542. Pre¬ 
vious to that invention, ribbons, loop-holes, laces, hooks and eyes of 
brass, silver and gold were used. 

A large sample line of French clocks of all description has been 
received by the New York establishment of Mr. Chas. Jacques. The 
display at the salesrooms is elegant, especially in fancy clocks for 
show windows. 

A pretty pattern of locket, shown this season by Messrs. Wightman 
& Hough, is an oblong one with the surface obliquely divided, one- 
half being richly chased and the other plain. A white stone .is set in 
the center of the plain corner. 

A handsome catalogue of the famous self-winding clocks will soon 
be issued to the trade by the American Mfg. and Supply Co. It 
contains some good illustrations of their handsome clocks, including 
some of the new mantel clocks. 

Mr. S. F. Myers, of Messrs. S. F. Myers & Co., is at the Thousand 
Islands for a short vacation. When he returns he will find that his 
employees have prepared him a surprise in the shape of elegant fur¬ 
nishings for his new private office. 

Eight pin manufactories in New England produce annually 2,000,- 
000 packs of pins. Each pack contains 3,360 pins, which makes a 
total yearly production of 6,720,000,000 pins. I hese pins are usually 
put up in large cases, each case containing 672,000 pins. 

Messrs. Falkenau, Oppenheimer & Co. have introduced a con¬ 
trivance, consisting of a threaded pin catch, which afTords safety 
against accident and theft, and which can be applied to any piece of 
jewelry which has a pin tongue. It is also simple and durable. 

It gives us pleasure to announce to his friends in the trade, the 
marriage of Mr. Frank W. Sackett, for many years connected with 
the firm of Mulford & Bonnet, to Miss Grace Van Hoesen, of St. 
Paul, Minn. The wedding occurred on July 6th, at the residence 
of the bride's parents, in St. Paul. 

Fifty watches, most of them repair jobs, were stolen lately from 
the store of Mr. H. P. Middleton, 493 Sixth avenue. They were 
taken early in the forenoon, while the clerk was attending to his 
duties in another part of the store. The loss is between $700 and 
$800. 

A marine chronometer, a “Coyden, No. 1,240," was stolen on July 
9 th from Mr. J. Wimmer, of Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. Wimmer writes 
to us and says it was stolen during business hours while the street 
was crowded. Jewelers and pawnbrokers arc warned not to pur¬ 
chase it. 

The report of the deputy master of the British Mint contains a 
statement of the coinage of gold and silver for 1886 at the chief 
mints of the world. By this it appears that the total net amount of 
new coinage added to the existing circulation in that year was, in 
gold, $80,561,020, and in silver, $126,320,880. Of this latter amount 
nearly $52,000 000 was coined in India, $30,000,000 in this country, 
and $27,000,000 in Mexico. 


One of the most attractive stores in the silver plated ware trade is 
that of Messrs. Rogers & Brother, in Cortlandt street. It is con¬ 
venient to the other branches of the jewelry trade, and this firm keep 
a large stock of their goods upon the premises. The salesroom is 
fitted up handsomely, and the wares are displayed in a tasteful 
manner. 

Mr. Jacob Stern, of Messrs. Stern & Stern, will start on his fall 
trip shortly, and is satisfied that his diamond ornamented fancy watch 
cases cannot be surpassed in beauty of finish or astonishing lowness 
of price by that of any other traveler. The goods are really very 
beautiful and cheap, and Messrs. Stern & Stem report a large demand 
for them. 

Edward Langton, of Philadelphia, died last month at the age of 
seventy-four years. He was born in England, and came to this 
country when quite young. From 1843 to about 1866 he was 
engaged in the jewelry business in Philadelphia, first as a salesman, 
and then as a partner in the firm of James E. Caldwell & Co. He 
was widely known and respected. 

We are in receipt of a communication from Messrs. E. Ira Rich¬ 
ards & Co., saying that they have purchased of J. A. Smith, of 14 W. 
14th street, the right to manufacture his buttons in rolled gold and 
silver, and asking us to notify the trade of the fact, and to request 
manufacturers to abstain from making them. These buttons are 
stamped “ Pat. Oct. 8, ’78, R.” 

The Inter-State Commerce Commission has rendered a decision in 
the case of Louis Larson against the Grand Trunk Railroad, declaring 
that the selling of thousand mile tickets to commercial travelers at 
a less price than is charged the general public is a violation of law 
and cannot be permitted. Commercial travelers hereafter will be 
required to pay full fare on all inter-State railroads. 

Band rings and diamond mountings are two lines of goods which 
Messrs. Ripley, Howland & Co. manufacture in large assortment. 
For the coming fall they have added many new designs of band 
rings, and introduced novelties in the different classes of diamond 
mountings. In brooches they have some excellent designs, and in 
rings, ear rings and lace pins their assortment is complete. 

In the advertisement of the Illinois Watch Company, in this issue, 
may be seen illustrations of the six grades of the four-size movement 
made only by this company. There is quite a demand for this small 
size movement, and since the company has begun to make it in 
cheaper and higher grades it has become very popular. Orders 
should be placed soon to insure a stock of them for the fall. 

It seems likely that the towns of North and East Attleboro, Mass., 
will have an interesting time before they become united under one 
government as a city. Many are opposed to such a scheme, saying 
the places cannot grow by means of the jewelry trade alone, which is 
now the main business of the places, but that they should bring in 
new industries, and build up the four miles of comparatively unset¬ 
tled ground that lies between them. 

A decision was made last month in a petty case before a court in 
this city, which is of considerable interest to the trade. The plaintiff 
left his watch with the defendant, a jeweler, to be repaired. When 
he returned for it several weeks afterwards, the jeweler had mis¬ 
placed or lost it, but offered him another watch in its place. 1 he 
man would not consent to receive any other watch in exchange, but 
wanted his own, or its equivalent in money. When the case was 
brought in court, the jeweler defended himself by saying that he had 
a sign displayed conspicuously in his store, which reads: “ Not 
responsible for goods left over thirty days." He claimed that the 
man saw this sign, and that he was thereby relieved of all responsi¬ 
bility in the premises. But the court held, that such a sign does not 
take away the responsibility of the dealer in the goods of his cus¬ 
tomers, and the jeweler was ordered to pay the plaintiff the full 
value of his watch. 
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The word “ Gazette ” is of Venetian origin, and is taken from the 
smallest coin in use then many years since; and, as the first news¬ 
papers there sold for this coin, hence they come to be called gazettes. 

A female rag-picker in Louisville, in sorting over a lot of old 
rags, found a pair of diamond earrings amongst them. She gave 
them to a friend who volunteered to take them to a jeweler to ascer¬ 
tain their value. He remained out about an hour, and upon his 
return offered her ten dollars for the earrings. She grew suspicious, 
and upon examining the earrings, found that the diamonds had been 
replaced with white stones. She had the man arrested. 

In our advertising page appears a few illustrations of diamond- 
ornamented watch cases, made by Messrs. Albert Lorsch & Co. The 
designs are graceful and are well executed in the cases. The centers of 
these cases are thickened where the diamonds are set, and the appear¬ 
ance is neater than those which contain the stiffening piece of gold 
about the stones. Messrs. Albert Lorsch & Co.’s office now looks 
quite elegant after the siege of carpenters, painters and paper hangers. 

A mercurial thermometer held in the sun’s rays, and not in contact 
with any other body, will show but little rise in temperature, the 
radiant heat being reflected from the bright surface of the mercury 
like light from a mirror. But, if the bulb be coated with lampblack 
or some absorbent of heat, a rise in temperature will be indicated at 
once. So the heat rays from the sun may be passed through a lens 
of ice, and concentrated to a sufficient degree to ignite combustibles 
placed at the focus, without melting the ice of which the lens is 
formed. 

On June 27 occurred the marriage of Mr. Charles S. Crossman to 
Mrs. Harriet B. Peck. The ceremony was held at the residence of 
the bride, 114 West 63d street, by the. Rev. R. S. MacArthur, D.D., 
after which the young couple went off on a short wedding trip. Our 
readers who have followed Mr. Crossman’s “ Complete History of 
Watch and Clock Making in America,” will be interested to know 
that he has received much assistance from Mrs. Crossman for a con¬ 
siderable period before the marriage, and that the future articles will 
have her further attention. 

On Saturday, June 25, the newly-uniformed base ball nine of the 
employees of Leroy W. Fairchild Co. played their first match game 
with the somewhat famous nine of the Amasa Lyon Umbrella Man¬ 
ufacturing Co., at Mountevoide’s Park, Brooklyn, E. D. The result 
of the game was 14 to 13 in favor of the “ Fairchild’s.” The latter 
part of the game caused great excitement, owing to the lead which 
the “ Lyon’s ” had over the “ Fairchild’s " at the start, of ten runs, 
and the manner in which the “ Fairchild’s ” caught up to and 
defeated the “ Lyon’s.” 

'We have received from Mr. Herman Bush, of Hull, England, a 
copy of the book entitled, “ The Watch Jobbers’ Handy-book. A 
Practical Manual on Cleaning, Repairing and Adjusting : Embracing 
Information on the Tools, Materials, Appliances and Processes 
employed in Watchwork,” by Paul N. Hasluck, A.I.M.E. The book 
contains 140 pages and over 100 illustrations. It is neatly printed 
and well bound, and is intended as a practical companion to the 
young apprentice, or a helper for the advanced watchmaker. Copies 
can be procured of Mr. Bush upon receipt of fifty-six cents, which 
includes the postage to any place in the United States or Canada. 

Jewelers in search of novelties for the coming season should see 
the stock of the Boyd & Abbot Co., of 23 Warren street. It is 
impossible to describe the goods here exhibited, except with the 
word “ novelties,” for there are many things here which the average 
person of this generation never dreamed of. Small things in brass 
for the desk, such as paper cutters, ink-stands, paper racks, etc., are 
here in the most novel but elegant forms. Bric-a-brac of pleasing 
figures are shown, and all of them are fresh from the factories of 
Europe. Fancy thermometers, mantel ornaments, new styles of call- 
gongs, which are suspended on a silken cord from a brass frame, 
ornamental frames for photographs, novelties in wood, brass, copper, 
leather, in fact, if we would attempt to speak of their stock in our 
small space, we can only say, novelties. 


The Fourth of July was used by several enterprising firms as a 
means of advertising. Imitations of fire-crackers which looked even 
more dangerous than the real article, were distributed to the trade in 
a lavish way. After frightening the recipients a bit, they were 
approached closer and closer, until the discovery was made that the 
stems were of twine. The cover was then discovered, and the secret 
was out. From the inside of the bogus fire-cracker was extracted 
an announcement of fall styles in gold pens or pencils, or of the 
intended arrival of a salesman. 

The new designs of silver-plated ware which are constantly com¬ 
ing from the factory of the Middletown Plate Company, are original 
and striking. For the fall of 1887, the company has made extensive 
preparations for a large business, and they began by making designs 
to suit the popular taste and requirement. Upon another page of 
this issue is an illustration of the “ Moorish ” tea-set, one of the 
new designs of this season. It is tnade in silver or old silver finish. 
The New York and Chicago branches of this company carry in stock 
a complete line of the company’s goods. 

Messrs. J. Eug. Robert & Co. have recently received a large line 
of ladies’ ornamented watches. The line is composed of all sorts of 
designs in open-face and hunting cases, and they are all, without 
exception, most elegant and unique. In colored gold, enameled, 
heavily chased or finely engraved, the designs are various and widely 
different. Of the open-face watches many of the dials are richly 
ornamented and are of gold or fancy enamel. This firm has specially 
imported these goods because of their novelty, and the designs are 
original with them. 

A $500 clock, which pipes thirty-six Italian, French, German and 
American tunes with wooden flutes, besides telling the hours and 
minutes in silvery chimes, has been placed in the vestibule near the 
dining room at the executive mansion at Albany. The timepiece is 
of natural carved oak and was purchased at.Berlin. The flutes are 
said to be aver a century old, and were presented by Frederick the 
Great to a favorite lady of his court. Three years ago the music 
box was placed under the hammer at Berlin, and an enterprising jew¬ 
eler combined the mechanism with that of a clock. 

The American Waltham Watch Company.was recently charged 
with importing foreign workmen under contract by some trade organ¬ 
ization. A representative of Robbins &. Appleton has publicly 
denied that the company has done any such thing. He admits that 
many foreigners have recently been admitted into the company’s 
employ, but says there were no contracts made nor representatives 
sent to foreign lands to procure such men. . He says that on account 
of the scarcity of good engravers in this country they are compelled 
to take foreigners. They would very likely prefer Americans to do 
all the work of their factory, but will always require good workmen 
whether they be native or foreign. 

A party of treasure-seekers, backed by several Philadelphia cap¬ 
italists, have chartered a schooner for a period of six months to look 
for nine hundred thousand Spanish doubloons which, they assert, are 
buried off the Delaware capes on the English privateer, De Braak , 
which sank in 1798. A London lawyer has been at work for six 
months past in looking up from English records in London the full 
particulars of the foundering of the De Braak, and has furnished to 
the parties interested the minutest details of the craft. It seems 
that the vessel had been privateering on the Spanish main and had 
captured two galleons loaded with the precious coin, which was 
lodged in the lockers of the De Braak for shipment to England. The 
vessel foundered in a gale, however, before she could make the Del¬ 
aware capes in safety. The experienced divers, with all necessary 
apparatus, steam boilers, pumps and a party of ten men, will accom¬ 
pany the schooner, and work will be started immediately. A powerful 
tug will be chartered to remain by the schooner to tow her to the 
Delaware Breakwater when the sea shall become too heavy for work, 
and to assist in moving the divers about in their work in the water, 
which is not less than fifty feet deep. 
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J Trays for traveler's trunks are perhaps one of the greater 
for despair that the otherwise hopeful commercial ambassador has. 
If they are not made properly, they break from the hard usage of 


General Thomas L. James has consented to act as treasurer, and 
subscriptions may be sent to him at the Lincoln National Bank, 32 
East 42d street. Circulars explaining more in detail the necessity 

During the past few years many slight improvements ha ? e Newberrv Charles P Daly Vice Presidents; Thomas L. James, 

special orders recently. Chittenden, Thomas B. Clark, Henry Clews, Alfred R. Conkling, 

President Cleveland has recently received several elaborate and CoQperi charles F C ox, Frederick W. Devoe, Henry Dud- 

strong invitations to visit some of our western cities. e as H c Duva i Pro f. Thos. Egleston, Charles D. Freeman, 

accepted that of St. Louis, which was presented to him personally * A / Garland> James Gaylor, George J. Gould, Dr. John H. 
by the hand of its Mayor, accompanied by a hundred delegates ^ ^ D c Ho dges, Robert Hoe, Jr., Brayton Ives, Frederick 

from other parts of the State of Missouri. Kansas City, with it Vice-Chanc. H. L. MacCrackin, A. M. Palmer, Charles C. 

customary enterprise, hopes to receive the President, and we almost g p Poggenburgi Howell C. Rees, Elliot F. Shepard, 

suspect it is partly as a scheme to ‘ boom ” the town. However we simmonSi Appleton Sturgis, Russell Sturgis, Charles L. 

would respectedly suggest to our manufacturers that the President s T; Freder ick W Vanderbilt, J. K. Van Rensselaer, Col. J. R. 
tour in the west offers a legitimate opportunity to dispose of much ^ 7 . Walter Webb william A. Wheelock. 

jewelry. The jeweler who can get up a good pattern of jewelry * in larger demand this fall than ever before, if 

especially for this event will find a good sale for it, we in . ^ indicat ions of trade and the experience of those in the business 

Notwithstanding the fact that watches are made in America by so 
many thousands a day, and that every American watch company is 
working to its fullest capacity, and still have more orders on hand 
than it can fill for some months, we find that watches have to be 
imported in almost as large quantities as ever before. Messrs. Henry 
Ginnel & Co., for instance, recently imported a lot of Swiss move¬ 
ments called the “ Newport,” which literally went like hot cakes. 


van foretell. Messrs. Jacot & Son have heard from one of their 
principal customers, that he is expecting to sell a great many this 
fall. Mr. C. H. Jacot, of this firm, who has been to Switzerland 
attending to the manufacture of novelties for the fall, is expected 
home during the present month. His new safety check is having its 
merits appreciated wherever seen, and is now used on all their music 

_ . . boxes The demand this fall will probably be for the cheap and 

They are made to fit American cases, and are key-winders of a very medium des In these goo ds, Messrs. Jacot & Son have made 
low price. This firm have had to place another large order with the - • - . — — j ... .... ..bin., 

Swiss watch company, and they say that they can dispose of all these 
movements that they can get. American movements, key-wind,and 
seven-jeweled are very scarce at present, and the cheap Swiss move¬ 
ment is being largely used in its stead. Messrs. Ginnel & Co. report 
the outlook for the fall very bright and promising. 

An interesting instance of the nerve of experienced swindlers is 
shown in the daily papers of last month. Two men ingratiate them¬ 
selves into the favor of a watch dealer. They represent themselves 
to be jewelers, and ask to be shown some cheap watches. They 
select a few and pay for them in cash. Further up the street 
they call upon an engraver who allows himself to be lead away into 


what they consider sufficient preparation, and they are now taking 
many orders. In expensive goods they have a fine stock, and several 
that we saw and heard last month seemed to be the acme of per¬ 
fection. 

Upon page lxv of our advertisements this month will be found 
an illustration of the “ Ideal ” cufif button, which is being manufac¬ 
tured in gold and silver by several manufacturers. The “ Ideal” is 
made with a patented back, which is admitted by all who have seen 
it to be as good a back as can be made. The post is made flat, with 
one edge curved, so that while it is narrow at the top, it is quite wide 
where it joins the shoe. At the shoe, the curve of the post serves 

wv/ v». - r -- as an entering wedge to pierce a stiff buttonhole, and almost like an 

their evil ways. He consents to engrave upon the watch movements automaton the button gi ves half a turn of itself and settles into 

--f—*— «~u H#» nUn its positio „ on the cuff . There is nothing about the button which 

may get out of order, and the style of the post and shoe admits 
of their being made very strong. While substantially made, the 
button is not ungraceful in appearance, but is very similar to the old 
style button. Readers are referred to the advertisement for the 
names of the firms which have secured the right to use this back 
upon their sleeve and collar buttons. 

Silver was extensively abundant in olden time. The richest silver 
mine in the world is Potosi. Total product of silver i 
$352,000,00. Annual silver product of North America, $ 


1 Nevada, 


....... «. — American movement of medium grade. He also 

stamps the case 14k. inside, and thus becomes a full-fledged swindler 
himself. The two men next enter the establishment of a man who 
is not strictly honest, a gold-plater, who plates the cases for them, 
notwithstanding the 14k. mark is scarcely cold upon them. Next, 
the two men take the watches, which have now cost them about ten 
dollars apiece, and deposit them with several pawnbrokers about the 
city, receiving loans of twenty-five or thirty dollars on each. They 
make a clear profit of fifteen to twenty dollars on each watch, which 
is not large considering the trouble they took, and the nerve they 
had to have in the first place. It isn’t every one who can enter a 
pawnbroking establishment and deceive the proprietor in this way. 

We congratulate these men on their fine display of cheek. 

The American Association for the Advancement of Science, the a JBWj _ H JRJ 

purposes of which are to promote intercourse between scientific jji^r'from'theUnited States since 1848 has amounted to $51,-., ... 
men, to give a stronger impulse and more systematic direction to gjj ver m ines 0 f Europe yield annually $13,000,000, and their total 
research and to procure for the work of scientists better facilities pro duct has amounted to $3,628,000,000. The highest silver deposit 
and recognition, will hold its thirty-sixth meeting in this city, August Fn the world u 

noth to 17th. The association now numbers upwards of 1,900 was dug up in Arizona, and weighed 43.200 ounces, valued 

members, comprising the most distinguished scientific men of the at ^ same number of dolla rs. The silver mines of Mexico were 
country. Of this number some 1,200 are expected to be at this wrought i ong be f 0 re Cortez revealed them to the eyes of Europe, 
meeting, and the local committees having charge of the arragements^ , 5I3 . Their product per year at the present time is estimated tQ 
(or their entertainment now appeal for subscriptions for that purpose, be $32,000,000. 


t s of Africa is estimated to be $50,000. 
saver, as regarus u» .s represented in every portion of our 

planet. Asia (including Australia, New Zealand and Oceamca) pro¬ 
duces $1,950,000 a year. The annual product of the silver mines 
of South America is estimated to be $26,000,000. The export of 
silver from the United States since 1848 has amounted to $51,746.77*; 
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Numismatists will be interested in the following: “The recent 
course of the Director of the Mint in interfering with the sale in New 
York of United States mint pattern pieces, which were advertised as 
part of the effects of Dr. Linderman, the first Director of the Mint 
under the new law, has been followed by the issue of a circular which 
is of particular interest to numismatists, collectors of coins, coin 
dealers and others. In this circular Director Kimball says it is 
unlawful to traffic in United States pattern pieces of unauthorized 
coins, impressions from the United States Mint, experimental dies or 
replicas, or copies of United States experimental dies or replicas, or 
copies of United States coins other than that of authorized weight 
and fineness. The purpose of the circular is to warn numismatists, 
collectors of coins, coin dealers and others that the impression of 
experimental dies, whether in soft metal or in metal of the same 
weight and fineness proper to coins of the same denomination, is 
unlawful except in the case of pattern pieces of such denominations 
of coins as are coined for general circulation during the calendar 
year of their date. All impressions taken in copper,' bronze or other 
soft metal from an experimental die, to prove the die, are required to 
be destroyed, and the die itself to be defaced at the end of the year 
of its date. Any experimental coin or impression in soft metal from’ 
a die prepared by the United States Mint, is required to be destroyed 
as soon as the purpose for which it is struck is subserved." 

It was our attention to call the attention of the trade to the adver¬ 
tisement of the Chas. D. Pratt Company in this issue ; but we find 
that it gives but a faint idea of the stock kept by them. Therefore, 
the trade is invited to make them a call at their place, at 32 Cham¬ 
bers street, where visitors will be utterly amazed at the display. 
The company have recently secured the floor above their old quar¬ 
ters, and now have two full floors reaching through the entire block, 
for the display of their fancy goods, clocks, bronzes, etc. On the 
lower floor are spread the miscellaneous novelties, which are only 
seen in a complete stock of fancy goods. Leather goods, which, we 
note, are to be hereafter designated “leatherware,” are shown in all 
kinds of useful things. Pocket-books, portfolios, albums, photo¬ 
graph frames, purses, etc., are seen in every conceivable shape and 
every variety of leather. Fancy ink-stands, paper-weights, stationery- 
boxes, smokers’ sets, are arranged on this floor in a neat and artistic 
manner. Upstairs is the art room. This floor will contain gems of 
art in the way of statuary. Fine statues in marble, bronze and terra 
cotta, candelabra of richly polished brass, marble clocks of every 
description, and fancy mechanical figures for the show-window are 
here seen. This floor is to be fitted up as an attraction to dealers 
in art goods, and concerning prices, we can say that the Chas D. 
Pratt Co. is not a high-priced place to buy. 

Mr. Martin Lewis is not so far advanced a swindler as some men 
of whom we have read, but he had ambition, and had he not been 
checked recently, there is no reason to doubt that he might soon 
reach the position of Jacob Sharp. He was a plausible talker, and 
gave himself out as a broker. His appearance favored him, too, and 
he moved in the best social circles. On July 6th, Lewis entered the 
store of Mr. J. W. Bloomfield in John street, and purchased a 
diamond ring for $120, presenting in payment a check for $300 on 
the Second National Bank of Boston. Mr. Bloomfield, after making 
investigation, allowed the ring to go, and gave the man a check for 
the balance, $180. Messrs. Howard & Co., up-town, gave the gen¬ 
tlemanly swindler a seventy dollar watch and $230 in cash for 
another of his $300 checks, which also proved worthless. Mr. E. A. 
Thrall got rid of a pair of diamond earrings in somewhat the same 
manner. These latter have been recovered from a pawn-shop, 
where they had been placed to secure a loan of $85. Mr. Lewis 
might have gone on indefinitely and received more jewelry in return 
for his plausible stories and worthless checks, had he not entered 
the office of Messrs. Alfred H. Smith & Co. The suspicions of this 
firm were aroused, and they would not sell him anything. Later in . 
the day one of their clerks, in a casual conversation with Mr. Bloom¬ 


field mentioned that a man had called at their office who had every 
appearance of being a swindler. He described his appearance, 
which coincided with the man Lewis, much to Mr. Bloomfield’s sur¬ 
prise, for he had been looking for him for two weeks without 
success. Mr. Bloomfield sent his boy out to search around 
the Lane, John street, etc., to find his friend Lewis, whom the 
boy also knew by sight. The boy shortly found him, and 
quickly dispatched a messenger to his employer. Mr. Bloomfield 
immediately went out and found Lewis in the cigar store on 
Broadway, near Maiden Lane. He took him to his store and 
sent for the police. The arrest was quietly made, but the fol¬ 
lowing day the newspapers contained full accounts of it, giving all 
the credit to the police. The next day the Tombs Police Court jus¬ 
tice complimented the officer who had made the arrest upon his 
sharpnesss. Lewis was held for trial in default of $1,500 bail, and 
is now awaiting the action of the grand jury. 

The wonderful resources of the nation, its immense development 
and its future possibilities, are well illustrated by the statement of 
the farm products and their value prepared by Professor J. R. Dodge, 
statistician of the Agricultural Department. The itemized statement 
is a revelation of wealth and power possessed by no other country. 
The Valley of the Nile, the granary of the Old World, even in the 
seven years of abundance predicted by the fat kine of Pharoah’s 
dream, did not render such enormous returns to the labor of the hus¬ 
bandman. Here are the figures: 

Indian corn, 1,900,000,000 bushels.$627,000,000 

Wheat, 450,000,000 bushels. 

Dairy (milk, Gutter and cheese). 

Hay, 45,000,000 tons. 

Beef, veal (dressed), 4,300,000,000 lbs. 

Pork, dressed, 5,600,000,000 lbs. 

Cotton, 3,120,000,000 lbs. 

Poultry products, estimated. 

Oats, 500,000,000 bushels . 

Potatoes, 200,000,000 bushels. 

Fruits. 

Vegetables. 

Wool, 300,000,000 lbs. 

Mutton, 500,000,000 lbs. 

Tobacco, 483,000,000 lbs. 

Barley, 60,000,000 bushels. 

Rye, 25,000,000 bushels. 

Sugar, 250,000,000 lbs. 

Molasses (syrup), 45,000,000 gallons.. 

Buckwheat. 13,000,000 bushels. 

Rice, 98,000,000 lbs. 

Honey, 30,000,000 lbs. 

Beeswax, 1,300,000 ibs. 

Other soil products, seeds, wines, etc.. 


Total.$4,014,000,000 

The five million farms of the United States produced an average 
of $800 worth to each. The three hundred million acres of culti¬ 
vated land in these farms gave back an average of over thirteen 
dollars to the acre. The ten million people employed in tilling the 
earth each gave an average addition to the wealth of the world of 
$400. All this would have been impossible but for the improved 
machinery which the inventive genius of the American has given us 
for use in all the varied branches of agriculture. Agricultural 
machinery added at least one-quarter to the amount and value of the 
agricultural products of the country. Such exhibits of the produc¬ 
tion of the country are calculated not only to stimulate the pride, 
but the ambition as well of the American citizen. No man in 
America need suffer for the necessities of life. The teeming soil 
needs but to be called on and it produces an abundance to feed and 
clothe every man who will obey the formal law, “ In the sweat of thy 
brow shalt thou earn thy bread.” There is no place here for the 
discontented, because the earth offers of its abundance to all who 
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An Unusually Hot Summer. 



gSj|0R nearly the whole of July and during the first week 
in August, the weather in this city has been the hot¬ 
test and most uncomfortable of any season since 
1876, when the weather was so hot as to nearly ruin 
| t he prospects of the Centennial Exhibition in Phila¬ 
delphia. This year the weather set in very hot immediately after the 
Fourth of July, and for the remainder of the month there was 
scarcely a day that the thermometer did not register 90 degrees or 
more. At the same time, the air was filled with moisture, what the 
weather bureau terms “ humidity,” so that the heat was far more 
oppressive than the register of the thermometer would indicate. 
There were frequent showers, but these seemed rather to add to the 
oppressiveness than to mitigate it, and those business men who were 
required to remain in the city suffered greatly. But every one who 
could possibly do so rushed off to the seaside or the mountains, and 
business was left to take care of itself to a great extent. Of course, 
there was a falling off in the volume of business done during this 
heated term, but no one seemed to mind this, being, on the contrary, 
rather rejoiced that they were not called upon to exert themselves 
while it was so swelteringly hot that life was a burden. 

Editors suffered in common with the rest of humanity, while added 
to their troubles was a dearth of news and interesting events for pub- 


lication, so that it was a marvel that they succeeded in getting out 
their papers at all. The seaside had as many attractions for the 
hard worked journalist as for anyone else, and many of them, 
including some from The Circular office, went fishing, letting their 
work get ahead of them for the time. 

Other sections of the country suffered nearly as much, possibly 
more, from high temperature as New Yorkers did, but they did not 
have’the same degree of “humidity” to contend with and conse¬ 
quently were not reduced to that enervated condition when the least 
exertion produced actual physical suffering. An accompaniment of 
the heated term were atmospheric disturbances of greater or lesser 
extent, resulting in cyclones and other wind 'storms in some locali¬ 
ties, and deluges of rain in others. In still others, no rain fell for 
weeks, and the crops were suffering from droughts. Relief to all 
this came early in August, when the temperature fell many degrees, 
and the drought-stricken regions were visited by copious showers, 
thus saving crops that had been regarded as almost destroyed 

But all this is now but a memory, for August put a new face on 
the weather, and its cool, refreshing breezes put new life into the 
enervated systems of our business men, and they enter upon Septem¬ 
ber with renewed courage, unbounded hopefulness, and a firm deter¬ 
mination to get out of the Fall trade all there is in it. That it is to 
be active and lively, is the belief of all. Money is plentiful, crops 
are good, the country is not overstocked, dealers in general are in 
excellent financial condition, and everything promises an unusually 
: good Fall trade. That there will be a brisk demand for goods we 
do not doubt, but what the pecuniary results to dealers will be rests 
wholly with them. If they choose to press competition to a degree 
that renders it necessary to cut prices till there is no profit in sales, 
the active demand anticipated will be of little value to any one. 
There is no necessity for doing this, for there will be demand enough 
to go around at good prices. But there are some men so determined 
to swell the volume of their sales that they are willing to sacrifice 
not only their own profits, but so cut up the business that no one 
else can make anything. The trade and the country are better off 
when every business man is getting profitable compensation for h.s 
time labor and capital. We hope to see this done this Fall, and 
trust there will be even less of cut-throat competition than ever. 


Pirating Patents. 

I WELL-known manufacturer writes to us to complain 
of the manner in which a certain valuable patent 
recently taken out by him upon an article for which 
there is a large sale, has been infringed upon by 
other manufacturers without in any manner acknowl¬ 
edging his rights in the matter. He spent considerable money in 
preparing designs, patterns, and machinery to make the article, and 
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produced it in fine gold, but scarcely was it introduced to the trade 
before it was reproduced in etfeap metal, and the trade flooded with 
the goods. Of course, the ib@tp article drove out the better goods 
to a great extent, and the patentee in consequence lost most of the 
advantage he had expected to reap from his invention. This is the 
same old story that has been so often repeated in the history of the 
jewelry tra’de, and about all the consolation we can offer the victim 
of this latest piracy is that there have been hundreds of sufferers in 
the same manner before, and that Such robbery is by no means con¬ 
fined to any one calling or industry. A gentleman of our acquaint¬ 
ance, a few years since, devised the system of automatic cash deliv¬ 
ery now in use so generally in stores all over the country, and 
expended a large amount of money in putting up the first ''ne ever 
used in a dry goods store on the east side of the city. It worked 
satisfactorily, and the proprietor of the store was able to dispense 
with his army of cash boys at a saving of $200 a week. In less than 
a year the gentlemen owning that patent found themselves involved 
in no less than thirty-three suits against infringers of their patents, 
and most of those suits are still pending. The inventor of the driven 
well, to which we recently alluded, had a legal contest on his hands 
from the first issuance of the patent until two years after the patent 
had run out. During the seventeen years of the life of the patent, 
he received scarcely a dollar for the use of it, while over $300,000 
were spent in litigation. Finally, when all persons interested in it 
had impoverished themselves, the Supreme Court of the United 
States decides that the patent was valid from the first, and that all 
persons using driven wells are liable for a royalty. History is full of 
similar instances showing where the inventors who have done the 
most for mankind, have been robbed of the fruits of their genius and 
their labors. 

That this should be so in a country that boasts of giving greater 
encouragement to intelligence and skill, is a lamentable fact, but 
such is the condition of our laws that the products of brain labor 
have little protection against thieves and pirates. Authors complain 
of the lack of efficient copyright laws, and inventors complain that 
their patented ideas are stolen with impunity, and that it costs more 
to obtain redress than it would to suffer the robbers to go free. 
There are patent sharks who make a business of ascertaining when a 
patent is issued for a thing that promises to be valuable, and forth¬ 
with set about appropriating it. Some of these sharks represent for¬ 
eigners, and as soon as a desirable patent is issued here, copies of it 
are sent abroad, where it is patented in foreign countries by others 
than the inventor. So far as protecting our patentees at home is 
concerned, the fact that the government has issued a patent to an inven¬ 
tor should be accepted by every United States Court as prima facia 
evidence that the owner has property rights under such patent that 
are to be protected by the court, and entitle him to an injunction to 
restrain any and all infringers. If a legal contest results, the burden 
of proof to show that the patent is invalid should rest with the 
infringer, and the patentee not be compelled to show that his inven¬ 
tion was new and patentable. Under the present laws, the man who 
takes out a patent virtually serves notice on the community, that he 
has something worth stealing, and invites unscrupulous persons to 
take advantage of the fact. We can give our correspondent little hope 
of obtaining redress for the injury done him. If he deems the injury 
sufficient to warrant him in prosecuting the infringer, the possibilities 
are that after four or five years of costly litigation, he may get an 
order of court restraining the production of the goods covered by 
his patent and holding the infringer to an accounting for damages. 

In the end, however, he would probably ascertain that he had 
incurred a large bill for legal expenses, without obtaining compensa¬ 
tion therefor. 

Efforts have been made in the interests of inventors to reform the 
patent laws, but this has been met by a counter effort aiming to 
abolish the patent laws entirely so as to give the public the use of 
evory new invention without compensation to the inventor. There 
should be thoroughly organized effort on the part of all persons 


interested in the patent business to secure legislation that will afford 
complete protection to inventors and owners of patents. A move¬ 
ment with this end in view is on foot and should find hearty encour¬ 
agement in the jewelry trade. 


Commercial Travelers and Railroad Rates. 

THE August number of The Circular was being 
printed, the Inter-State Commerce Commission ren¬ 
dered a decision relative to the right of a railroad 
company to sell mileage tickets to commercial travel¬ 
ers at a less rate than they sell the same tickets to 
the general public. The decision of the Commission is adverse to 
the travelers. The case was that of Louis Larrison against the 
Grand Trunk Railroad Company, and /he case of the Michigan 
Central Railroad against the Grand Trunk, wherein complaint was 
made that the former road had sold mileage tickets at less than 
regular rates, was disposed of at the same time. The Grand Trunk 
was selling thousand-milt tickets to commercial travelers for $20, 
and Larrison demanded that they should sell him one at the same 
rate. This being refused, complaint was made to the Commission. 
In their decision the Commissioners review the law, and hold that 
while railroad companies may issue mileage tickets at reasonable 
rates, it was the purpose and intent of the law to prevent discrimina- 
tion of any sort, and to provide that the entire public should be on 
an equality in this respect. The Commissioners say: “Persons 
belonging to the class known as commercial travelers are not privi¬ 
leged to ride over railroads at lower rates than are paid by other 
persons. Whatever reasonable rates commercial travelers are made to 
pay, other travelers may be made to pay. To charge one more than 
another is unjust discrimination;” and this is true whether the tickets 
issued are mileage tickets or jn some other form. In defending its 
action, the Grand Trunk road set forth very fully the fact that com¬ 
mercial travelers patronize the road to a greater extent than any 
other class of travelers, that they are a benefit not only to the road but 
to the places along the line, and that by virtue of the benefits they 
confer in numerous ways, they are entitled to lower rates. The 
defense was of no avail, however, for the law is inflexible, and the 
Commissioners have no discretionary power; they have to enforce it 
as they find it, and are not permitted to take cognizance of special 
cases that seem to warrant exceptions being made. It is this feature 
of the Inter-State Commerce law that excites so much adverse criti¬ 
cism. There is a general feeling that the law is right in its purpose, 
which is to prevent discriminations being made in the shipment of 
freight especially, whereby heretofore large shippers were given very 
great advantages over the smaller ones, but even in this there should 
be discretionary powers vested in the Commissioners. Exceptional 
cases are constantly arising, and to bring them under the operation 
of a cast iron regulation is unjust both to the railroads and to their 
patrons. In the case of the commercial travelers, it is conceded by 
the railroad managers that they are entitled to lower rates of fare 
than the general public because they are wholesale travelers, and 
consequently entitled to jobbers’ discounts when they come to buy 
their tickets, but the law says the railroad must not sell them tickets 
for any less rate than they sell to a man who does not ride more 
than a hundred miles a year. Owing to this and other inequities in 
the law, it is more than probable that it will be amended in various 
particulars at the next session of Congress. Its adoption in the first 
place was in the nature of an experiment, and it will be subjected to 
such modifications in the future as experience demands. Until it is 
modified, commercial travelers will be required to pay full fare, pre¬ 
cisely as other passengers do. The additional cost will come out of 
the people at large, for, of course, the extra charge will be added to 
the price of the goods they have to sell, and the consumer will have 
the bill to pay. 
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Arbitration and Labor Strikes. 



workingmen and their employers, it has proven an expensive busi¬ 

ness for the workmen, whether such interference came from outside 
MF time aeo in commenting upon the fact that workmen or State authorities. But the most absurd interference of 
tlw State Board'of ArbUratiolUrad^interfered in ,ha, ha. oocorrad ... ,ha. b, ,h. S..,a M n. AM** 

matter of the silversmiths' strike, we said that this that has no authority to arbitrate, 
board of arbitration, appointed by the State and 

, maintained at heavy expense, was a humbug of the — 

most absurd proportions. It assumes to arbitrate between strikers 
and their employers, yet has no power either to compel the strikers 
o resume work or the employers to employ them. Such an absurdity 
;ould only be perpetrated by politicians who wanted to make places 
— to be filled by their friends at good salaries. The employing silver¬ 
smiths refused to recognize the board of arbitration, saying that 
they had nothing to arbitrate, and if they had they could find arbi- 
ftrators who knew something about the business. Still, the board 
[concluded to go ahead and take testimony to ascertain if a strike or 
lockout existed, and they examined various witnesses to prove a self- 


The Apprentice Question. 


SINGULAR anomaly is presented in this country at 
present in the fact that while statesmen and edu¬ 
cators are striving to devise means for giving to the 
youth of the country a more practical education, and 
manual training is being introduced into the public 
schools in order to teach boys the rudiments of industrial pursuits, 


plished absolutely nothing—nof having even.madea ^r»»dano» 8 accomplished by trade organizations. Trade 

of any kind to either the strikersorheemploye^ AMrte adopted rules limiting the number of apprentices that 

the board came down again to investigate the strike of the elevated unions^ 7 P^ ^ ^ ^ consequence ig that 

railroad engineers in Brooklyn they thousands of boys who might make self-supporting and self-respect- 

and their advice repudiated as an impertinence. Nevertheless y . id , ers , a nd, too often, criminals. The large 

announce that they will submit a report of their proceedings to the g ’ and men who are virtually 

impossible to surmise. The strikes will have afforded the P ol '‘ lca ' “ 1 * hat a school should be organized by persons connected with 

arbitrators an opportunity to claim that they actually did something g expressly for the purpose of teaching boys those 

to earn their $5,000 a year each, and if the tender of * e,r 

was regarded as an impertinence or a huge joke, that was not^ their mans that arrangements might be made with the managers 

fault. The failure of this board to accomplish any good during the It is verj liRely * these 6 arts taught in the ir industrial 

whole period of its existence, ought to teach 001 couJse but the trade would scarcely care to accept a proposition of 

folly to thTs^nd without endowing such department in a proper manner, 

employees, or to dictate as to the relations that shall exist bet industrial training received at the Cooper Institute has been a 

them. All that law makers can do to advantage towards the settle- ^fAZdreds of young men, giving them the basis of a good 
ment of labor troubles, is to enact laws recognizing as crimes certam bU»»g toJ^redo: y g ^ bui Tding trades than in special 
acts that strikers have resorted to for the purpose of injuring the rade b t tb ese ha e eg BlIt there are thousands of 

business of their employers, and provide severe Pen^es for them^ —^o opportunities, and anything that will 

When workingmen boycott, by words or acts, an employer whom b>ys e aWe mechanics is not only a benefit to 

thev do not like or seek to prevent other workmen from doing their help tnem 10 oecomc 

work, such conduct should be declared a misdemeanor, and punish- them “ ‘ ® chi^go'workmaTrecently wrote a letter to one of 
able accordingly. Riot and bloodshed have resulted from practices A" >7 ‘igc L g J what we have said 

of this kind but the laws seem to be insufficient to prevent them, the papers ot tnat city, wnicn so y 
Our legislators had better give some thought towards enacting laws heretofore on t is su jec a we qu 

for the better preservation of the public peace, than passing absurd j haye four sonJ all free . boin American*, so-called, and all now gtown to ma. - 
arbitration laws that can result in nothing but additional expense to hoo<1 . 1 lried t0 gi » e them trades, as they respectively reached the proper J6r. 
the people of the State. They might do something towards prevent- bllt in every instance I was forbidden 10 ' lo “J’L'rmiue'd Uarn'a irade’in the land 
ing combinations of workingmen from injuring the business of the ->* ,fc "" *" men - but no< onc 0 ’ era w ^ 
country, by passing a law to the effect that any workingman who 
leaves his employment without giving at least thirty days’ notice, 
shall forfeit all wages that may be due him. When the engineers on 
the Brooklyn elevated railroad went on strike, they did so without 
giving any notice whatever, and the consequence was that thousands 
of persons were discommoded and many subjected to considerable 
expense. The strike lasted about a week, when the strikers found 
that their places were nearly all filled, and they offered to return 
under the old conditions, thus admitting that their strike was not 
justified. Had they been required, under penalty of forfeiting 

wages, to have given thirty days'notice of their intention to quit .. 

work, there is no doubt that they would have been met half way by c o m p et , tionisgoo^^ot 
their employers, and many who are now idle would have retained “ h a or trampSi or lh 
their situations. Such a law would give opportunity for arbitration , healselves in> aml hi 
by the only persons competent to arbitrate, the employers and the o( bu yi„g anything, 
employees, those having a grievance and the only ones who can money to pay for it. 
remedy the grievance. Wherever outsiders have interfered between back to the wigwams, 


a job as fireman 
of engineer; the 
id there 


h they have been taught to 


ilvcr and gold. The next picked up a 


efinable country known 
e digging holes in the 


man with a heart in him, even if he has no brains 
that the policy which robbed those boys of their rig 
ripht. and not being right, it cannot be economical 1 
if the policy of shutting up 




trade in order to prevent 

ting closed, the people outside must be eithe; 
radcs, having shut everybody out, have shu 
a large part of the community of the mean 
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Experiments in Profit Sharing. 

NEARLY every contest that labor has entered into 
with capital during the past two years the workmen 
have been the sufferers. Strikes, lockouts and labor 
agitation have kept everybody on the alert, and no 
employer has been sure from one day to another 
that his business would not be brought to a standstill, and the accu¬ 
mulations of years wasted in a prolonged struggle with the men to 
whom he was giving opportunities to earn their living. Yet it has 
been during this very period when workingmen have displayed such 
hostility towards their employers that the latter have been doing most 
for their workmen and seeking to improve their condition. A num¬ 
ber of persons who are extensive employers, have tried the experiment 
of profit sharing with their workmen, and thus far the results have 
been satisfactory so far as is known. Some of these experiments 
have been most interesting, as indicating a basis upon which capital 
nite to mutual advantage,.and as such are worthy of 


and labor can 
Two or three years ago Mr. Pillsbury, 


- How much could yc 


' Oh, that is nothing,’ you say. 


The tendency of the profit sharing plan is to not only make morel 
careful and industrious workmen, but to keep them free from all I 
labor organization entanglements. They see that they are getting 1 
for their work all that they are entitled to, and have no occasion to ' 
mix with outside organizations that promise to redress grievances 
that they do not know anything about. Whether profit sharing is to 
be the great panacea to cure all labor troubles remains to be seen. 
As against the misleading and dangerous teachings of professional 
labor agitators, these experiments made by the “ detested ” class of 
employers, may lead intelligent workingmen to considering which is 
best serving their interests and which has their welfare most at heart. 


- j, — of the great flour manu¬ 
facturers of Minneapolis, voluntarily offered to divide a certain 
percentage of the profits of his business with the men who remained 
in his employ five years or longer. He has since made dividends to 
his workmen at the rate of five and ten per cent, per annum on the 
basis of their earnings. He pays good wages, and this plan tends to 
draw to him the most capable, steady and industrious workmen, who 
are assured of permanent employment, and who only have to perform 
their duties intelligently and satisfactorily to earn their wages and a 
liberal dividend in addition. 

Mr. John Wanamaker, the millionaire merchant of Philadelphia, 
has announced that he will set aside a certain portion of his profits 
to be divided at the end of the year among his employees according 
to his judgment. As he has not announced the plan on which he 
will make such division, the probability is that he has not fully 
matured it. But who can doubt that those workmen who are intel¬ 
ligent, industrious and best look after his interest will be the recipients 
of his liberality ? Not long since, the great shoe manufacturers of 
Auburn, Maine, Ara Cushman & Co., distributed among their work¬ 
men four per cent, on the wages earned by them, while Norton 
Brothers, ttnworkers, of Chicago, divided 7.7 per cent, among their 
employees on the same basis. The New England Granite Works, of 
Westerly, are trying the co-operative experiment, and announce that 
it is entirely satisfactory, the business promising a liberal dividend to 
the stoneworkers when the proper time comes around. The Nelson 
Manufacturing Company, of St. Louis, has paid to employees five per 
cent, on the amount of their earnings. The stockholders of the 
Toledo, Ann Arbor and Northern Railroad have notified their work¬ 
men that each should have a dividend upon wages earned precisely 
as though the sum earned was so much stock of the company. The 
workmen employed by Noe & Gamble, of Cincinnati, recently 
accepted a proposition made by them that profits, above interest on 
capital, should go into a surplus fund to be divided between employ¬ 
ers and employed in the proportion of capital invested to wages • 
earned. While all these experiments were untried when adopted, 
both parties to them express satisfaction with them. The men have 
a direct and personal interest in the business, while the capitalists 
receive better service from a better class of men. Thus there is an 
incentive on the part of both to deal in good faith with each other, 
and to get out of the business the best there is in it. 

Reports from the Cushman shoe factory, referred to above, show 
that the business had been increased to the extent of $150,000 owing 
to the increased production which was due to the increased interest 
taken in their work by the workmen. A committee of these report¬ 
ing the facts to their fellows, say: 



te lessened your profit. Ever 


increased it. Every 


Gilding- and Gold Plating. 

Continued from page 209. 

DILUTED BATH FOR GILDING. 

jEFORE concluding with the enumeration of formula 
for gilding baths suitable for the dipping method, I 
mention one which is often applied on account 
of its easy manipulation and the large amount of 
work which can b.e done with it. The work is, how¬ 
ever, not of a durable nature, and this process should only be 
employed as a complement to the cleansing, before a more solid gild¬ 
ing. The bath is composed of : 

Water . 2 gallons. 

Bi-carbonate of Potash..... 7 ounces. 

Caustic Potash..!.63 ounces. 

Cyanide of Potassium. 3 ounces. • 

Metallic Gold, to be transformed into 

Chloride.ounce. 

The whole is brought up to the boiling point, and a pale gilding is 
obtained even upon articles imperfectly cleaned, and without using 
nitrate of binoxide of mercury. It is possible to add one-sixth of 
an ounce of chloride of gold several times to this bath without any 
other substances. Afterward maintain it at the proper strength by 
the addition of gold and salts, in the above proportions, and it will 
last for an indefinite period. This bath will gild about 140 ounces 
of small jewelry with one-thirtieth of one ounce of gold, whereas a 
pyrophosphate bath gilds only about 35 ounces of small articles, 
with the one-thirtieth of an ounce of gold extracted from the liquor.’ 
Large bronze articles are submitted to this bath before passing into, 
the electric bath. 

Gilding by Stoning and Gold Amalgam .—This is another of the 
earlier methods used by gilders for obtaining bright and adherent 
coats of gold on small copper articles, and the results are analogous 
to those obtained by the simple dipping process just described. Pro¬ 
ceed as follows: 

In the center of a charcoal stove put a crucible holding a given 
quantity of pure and dry mercury, and when the temperature has 
reached about 212° F., add half the weight of gold. Stir with an 
iron rod until the amalgam has acquired the consistency of butter, 
throw it into cold water, and keep it there for use. Cleanse the 
articles to be gilded in aquafortis, put them in a stoneware pan, and 
pour over them a dilute solution of nitrate of binoxide of mercury, 
taking care to move the articles about all the time, in order to cover 
them with a regular white coating of mercury. Add the desired 
proportion of amalgam j on stirring the articles this is spread all 
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OV r them Then rinse the articles in cold water, place them in a 
, Urge and deep copper ladle perforated with numerous small holes 
and having a long handle, hold the ladle over a charcoal fire, and 
Ustantly stir it about in order to have the heat equal everywhere 
L mercury of the amalgam is soon volatilized, and the gold 
I' in S adherent to the articles. If instead of a yellow gilding a 
led be desired, this is produced by waxing, which consists m pounng 
Ipon the pieces kept in the ladle and upon the fire, in a well mixed 
and fluid state: 


Oil. . Pans- 

Yellow Wax. *5 P art s. 

Acetate of Copper.io parts. 

Red Ochre.40 parts. 

The articles must be constantly agitated, and the mixture allowed 
to bum out, when the whole is thrown into a very diluted solution 
of sulphuric acid. The waxing is only to be done after the com 
plete volatilization of the mercury. When removed from the pickl 
the gilding has the dull ochre appearance, and must be scratch 
brushed. Small articles are brightened in a long, narrow bag where 
they are put with copper pearls or the waste from these pearls, and 
wet with vinegar water; a to-and-fro motion ,s imparted to the 
bag and the gilt articles and the copper granules polish each other. 
Rinse and dry in sawdust, and burnish if required. 

The following process is very simple and often useful for gilding 
silver. It was formerly, and also at present, occasionally used for 
gilding the inside of snuff-boxes and similar articles It is called 
Gilding with the Rag. —Dissolve finely laminated pure gold in 
aqua regia, made of 

Nitric Acid. 5 P ar *s 

Sal-ammoniac. 2 parts. 

Saltpeter. 'A P art - 

Heat carefully upon a gentle fire; when all the gold has dis¬ 
appeared, pour the cooled contents of the flask into a flat-bottomed 
stoneware pan. Into this liquor place one upon the other and in 
sufficient quantity squares of linen cloth, strike them with a glass 
- rod, in order that they may equally absorb the chloride of gold. 
Each square of cloth is taken out with wooden pincers, well drained 
and spread for drying in a dark chamber. When nearly dry, each 

piece of cloth, supported upon glass rods, is placed on top of a charcoal 
fire and soon burns. The combustion is aided by the presence of the 
saltpeter, and is finished upon a marble slab. Grind the ashes under 
a muller, collect and keep them between the folds of a parchment 
leaf, around which a wet cloth has been folded. The powder 
then ready for use. Mix it upon a slab with a few drops of water 
and with this paste rub the well cleansed surfaces of ‘he silver to 
gilt The smooth surfaces are rubbed with the thumb ; the fillets or 
grooves with a fine cork cut to the proper shape, and the corners or 
angles with a stick of soft wood, such as linden or poplar. the 
articles are then burnished. This gilding is very thin but quite 
resisting, especially after the action of the burnishing-tool, which 
forces the gold into .he pores of the silver. If a red shad* be 
desired, add a small proportion of pure copper tc.the goldUp be 
dissolved in aqua regia. By the action of the fire during the com- 
bustion of the linen, a considerable part of the chloride of gold is 
reduced to the metallic state, and the remainder is transformed into 
proto-chloride. The presence of the latter body in the compound 
appears to us to have a great deal to do with the coherence of this 
kind of gilding ; protochloride of gold decomposing readily in the 
presence of silver to form chloride of the late metal. 

Gilding with the Brush or with Shell-gold. This gilding process 
offers very little solidity, and is only applied on very small surfaces. 
It answers the purpose of repairing slight defects ,n fi " ,shed arUcle *' 
defects not serious enough to require a repetition of the gilding pro¬ 
cess. A gold powder is simply mixed with gum water, applied with 
a brush upon the parts to be covered and allowed to dry 1 he go 
powder is prepared by rubbing the cuttings of gold-beater s foil 


under the muller; to prevent them from being blown away add 
small quantity of white honey. When fine enough, put the paste 
into water, by which the honey is dissolved. After several w ashings, 
settlings and decantings, allow the powder to dry. In case of hurry 
the washing may be performed upon a paper filter. The dry 
is again dried with a little mucilage water, and the paste spreadovei 
the inside of a mussel shell. If a green gold-powder be desired 
mix silver foil with the gold dust. An addition of red copperfm 
produces a red gold. The preparation is the same for silver pow¬ 
der, employed for correcting small defects 111 silver artteles 
exposed to friction. Gilders should always have these different 
powders on hand, as their use often saves considerable labor. 

Electro-Gilding .—Gilding by the battery has two great advantages; 
it can be applied to all the ordinary metals, and the thickness of 
' the deposit is entirely under the control of the operator It is not 
ahvays necessary in electro-plating to use a battery, for the contact 
of two. heterogenous metals, especially if immersed >" a " ac,d 
solution* is quite sufficient to develop electricity; thus, if articles 
attachedly lc wires, are plpnged into a gold bath Prepared fo 
the use of a battery, the gilding process will take place in the 
manner as with a separate battery. It must, therefore, be understood 
that under electro-gilding, or, more generally speaking electro 
deposits, we mean every application by means of an^tnccurrent, 
independent of its mode of production ; but we shall describe m 
particularly the methods and formula: which require elfectr.c genera¬ 
tors separated from the bath. , , • 

There is a hot and a cold electro-gilding process ; the latter is 
principally employed for large articles, such as clocks, lusters, can¬ 
delabra! etc., which would require the heating of large quantities of 
liquids ; the hot process, on the contrary, is well adapted to sma 
articles We may state at once, that with the hot gilding a deposit 
1, obtained, much smoother and cleaner, and of richer color than by 
the cold method ; and the articles may often do without coloring 
after coming from the hot bath. There is an erroneous ,mpression 
prevalent among industrials, that gilding by heat is less resisting 
than gilding in the cold. We assert on the contrary, that for. V ual 
'ifticso/gold, hot gilding is infinitely more solid than coM gdd- 
L It is evident, that a cold metallic surface plunged into a hot 
lath becomes dilated by the action of the heat, thus a large,surface 
is offered for deposit. On cooling, the surface shrinks back again, 
and the small and numerous particles forming on electric I • • 
brought closer, an advantage which could.uotbeob^nedbythe 
cold method. But the best proof that hot gilding 
cold lies in the fact that neither steel nor tin, nor lead, can be g it 
by the latter method. Finally, the hot baths have a tendency to 
’ dissolve any greasy bodies or oxides, which may remain on the sur- 
face of the articles, and thus secure a successful operation. 

(To he continued.) 


Free Hand and Mechanical Drawing. 

by expert. 

ImONG the purely intellectual delights none, save per- 
haps music, afford the pleasure of sketching from 
nature. The ability to seize and place on canvas or 
paper such objects as strike our fancy is a source of 
exquisite enjoyment. And the power to do so is net 
so extremely difficult to acquire even unaided by any mechanical 
device; but a modified form of the 

'sktrtdh^By'combining the three-legged sketching stool described 
Ini July number of this journal with the device described some 
months since a very desirable machine can be made. But to avoid 
any referring to former numbers, the arrangement will be combined 
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and given; but as most of the parts are new the giving can hardly be 
called repeating. In the July number of this, where the sketching 
box and umbrella are shown strapped together, the engraver failed 
to engrave the white line at the left hand end of the japanned color 
box At fig. i (present cut) is shown the three-legged sketching 
seat (which closes into a cane) and the attachments for making 
sketches. The sketching stool is shown in fig. i at ABB K and 
the sketching apparatus proper at the parts at and above F. The 
piece F is a round of hard wood about 26 inches long and r inch in 
diameter, and flattened on each side, as shown at diagram F*. which 
is a view as if seen in the direction of the arrow i. The piece F 
slides through two clips which fit tight on F, which is tapered. At 
diagram a is one of these clips as if seen from above. These clips 
let F slide up and down when the screws c c are loosed. At d is 
a joint This joint is formed of two pieces of thick sheet brass, bent 
to an L, as shown at c c, diagram d*. At/ is shown a thumb screw 
and bolt for clamping the upper end of F firmly. The piece // is 
made of a strip of black walnut or some nice wood board about 3 
inches wide and 20 inches long, and should be about % of an inch 
thick. The eye piece g should rise about 3 inches above H, and 
can be made either of wood or metal. But if of the latter material, 

It should have a metal piece for the eye hole, as a thick piece of 
wood would obstruct the vision, as in diagram^*, where^ shows the 
wood, and t a metal strip with an apparatus about jV of an inch in 
diameter to look through. If made of wood it should be about 



egg mixture without sensibly diminishing the transparency of the 
coating, which causes the lead pencil to make more decided 
But it is doubtful, all things considered, if there is any gain, as th« 
pumice stone cuts the pencil rapidly and one has to sharped! 
point often. With the simple gelatin coating a pencil makes a* 
sharp line which it is well to ink before a tracing is made. It 
to take two or three panes of glass along and make such c 
sketches as strike one’s fancy. Do not attempt any elaborate 
mg at first. A bit of stone wall with a clump of weeds or bushes— 
l Sln e le . tree ’ ° r a C0W ° r h ° rse lying down > giving suggestions where 
the shadows come by short strokes of the pencil. Experienced! 
'sts w«U pooh! pooh! at what they call so much fuss; but, for L 
experiment, go out with such a person and both make sketches of 
the same object, and you ink over your outline and make a tracing 
on transparent paper ready for transferring, and you will find you 
have done about as quick as your competitor. Another test have 
him make his drawing on the same scale, or, in other words, if you 
use a glass 8xro, let him make a drawing on the same size paper 
Now lay your outline over his drawing and when it comes to accuracy 
you will have distanced him a hundred percent. In direct sketching 
from nature on paper or canvas, the great advantage is in giving the 
correct value to light and shade. But by making say two or three 
visits to the object one is sketching, with a correct but faint outline, 
one soon learns to put in the shadows in their proper value. About 
the best way is to take two or three outline sketches, each on differ¬ 
ent plates of glass; take these home and carefully ink the outline, 
copy on transparent tracing paper by allowing the light to shine 
through the glass after the manner of putting drawings up to the 
window. But copying in this way is very tiresome, consequent!® 
frame for setting on a common table should be provided. Such a 
frame is very simple to make, but it would require too much space 
for the present article to describe it in detail, but it will be given in 
next communication, together with specimens of pen drawing exe¬ 
cuted from outlines produced by the process just described by a 
child 1* years of age, with no experience in drawing except such as 
are given in our public schools, of conventional and geometric form, 
and, I might add, no exceptional talent for drawing. These exam¬ 
ples will only be given to show how readily a fair knowledge of this 
useful art can be acquired. These will be followed by more finished 
sketches of natural and mechanical objects to show the accuracy and 
range of the system. 


thick and i inch wide, with a square tennon to go into H near jhe 
end. The tennon cA be H square. At A is a slide for holding an 
8x,o pane of French glass; it need not be plate, but good clear 
glass will answer. A view of this slide and glass is shown enlarged 
at diagram h*; this view is as if seen in the direction of the arrow/ 
I he slide is composed of 4 pieces of hard wood about i'/i inches 
wide; the pieces h h and m are % inch thick and firmly joined at 
» n and also strengthened here by L -shaped pieces of sheet brass. 

,e P‘ece k is thick enough to permit the bed piece H, fig. 1 to 
slide through it. Each end of k is secured to m by 2 long wood 
screws, as shown. At /, diagram /,*, is a thumb screw, l which 
holds the slide « in place on H. The pane of glass, /, is coated with 
gelatin by dissolving a few shreds of Cox’s or Nelson’s gelatin in a 
tablespoonful of water and flowing it on the plate as photographers 
flow on colodion, 1. e.: put say a teaspoonful of the gelatin solution 
m the m,ddte of the Blass and by tipping the glass in all directions 
cause the gelatin to flow over the entire surface when it is set up on 
edge to drain and dry. The best coating is white of an egg beat up 
with twice the quantity of water, and the froth allowed to rise, when 
the clear mixture of water and egg is used to flow on the’ glass. 

I he side of the glass coated should be marked, or no one could tel; 
which was coated. A lead pencil (about a No. 3 Faber) marks dis¬ 
tinctly on this gelatin (for white of an egg is gelatin) surface. Inside 
of » « is a small groove into which the glass II slides. A small 
quantity of very fine pumice stone can be added to the white of an 


Lathes and Lathe Work. 

BY THE MODEL WATCHMAKER. 

USING the little affair for burnishing pivots des¬ 
cribed in July number, the spring /can be made to 
rest on the balance bar instead of the shoulder to the 
place where the hair spring goes, as illustrated in 
fig. 1, where the whole device is reproduced. Here 
it is supposed the balance arm is pointing directly toward us and 
the spring/resting on it. The great point in getting up such an 
attachment for a lathe is to have the spring/hold the staff so it will 
lie in the axis of the lathe. The attachment for smoothing out the 
cut," so common in center arbors under the cannon pinion, is 
somewhat similar, only the piece c and spring/ are dispensed with, 
and the part of the center arbor where the cannon pinion goes is 
placed in a loose spring center so as to allow the bearing of the 
arbor where it goes in the plate to be run down and burnished 
quickly. The chuck A and the face plate B, with the hollow cone 
center c, are precisely like the one just described; indeed the same 
one can be used, only the spring/on the pin c is dispensed with and 
the rotary motion is given to the center wheel by the dog g, screwed 
on the arbor of the center wheel, as shown in fig. 2. The idea is, a 
V-shaped notch is provided in the tail stock similar to the one used 













for balance pivots, only a spring center with a hollow cone is pro¬ 
vided for the upper end of the center arbor to run into which per¬ 
mits the arbor to run free of the V-shaped notch until pressed down 
by a pivot file or burnish. This is accomplished by having a taper 
fitting the spindle of the tail stock which extends out of the spindle 
about % an inch and about the same into the tail stock spindle. 
The taper for going into the tail stock is put into the live spindle and 
drilled nearly the whole length with a drill cutting about ft of an 
inch. From the dotted line k forward about one-half is filed away, 
as shown in fig. 3, which is a horizontal view seen at right angles to 
the axis of the lathe. At j is left a lip into which the V-shaped 
notch is made to receive the lower bearing of the center arbor. At 
/is shown a hardened screw which guides the pivot file or burnish. 
The hole which was mentioned as extending nearly the whole 
length of the taper E is indicated at dotted lines a, fig. 2. Into this 
hole is put a loose plug, g; this plug (g) is the back hollow center 
and holds the end of the center arbor when in the lathe. The plug 
g is loose, and about % of an inch long and about ft in diameter 
(in a A hole in E). Extending downward from g is a pin, r, work¬ 
ing in a slot in E; against this pin is a spring,/, which takes the lost 
motion from g and keeps it pressed against the upper part of the 
hole 0. Inside the hole o is a small spiral spring, s, which keeps the 
plug g pressed forward as far as the pin r will permit, as it works in 
a slot in E. It will be seen that if the pivot t of the ce nter arbor is 



into a split chuck and center and drill, as shown at », fig. 4, then 
turn off the outside, as shown at v. If now a light screw thread is 
cut on v and a still lighter thread topped in the center hole, and the 
fitting accurate, the bush will screw in and hold to face off in the 
lathe. Many workmen are bushing such holes with 10 or 12-k. gold; 
thp actual expense cannot be more than 2 or 3 cents, and most cus¬ 
tomers would be willing to pay at least 10 cents extra for a gold 
bushing, as there is no doubt about its extra wearing qualities. In 
cases where it is absolutely necessary to put a collar on a center 
arbor, it (the collar) should be made of spring-tempered steel wire, 
drilled and turned after it is tempered. To all those who can buy a 
center arbor I would advise putting in a new one, but all, indeed 
most workmen are so situated that they cannot get a new arbor with¬ 
out some trouble and delay; for the benefit of such, I would say: 
turn down the arbor at » by putting the center arbor into a wax 
chuck, or by running down with the device shown in figs. 2 and 3. 
A collar to go on a center arbor is turned precisely as the bush 
shown in fig. 4, except it is cut off at the dotted line w. In putting 
such a collar on an arbor it is difficult to fit it so perfectly that it 
will hold to turn and finish after it is driven or forced on the center 
arbor; and it is almost imperative that it should be turned off, 
especially faced off, where it meets the cannon pinion. 1 he course 
pursued by many good workmen is: Drill the steel collar so the hole 
is a mere trifle larger than the hole in the cannon pinion, then turn 
the outer part at v, fig. 4, a trifle too large; the bush should now be 
cut from the wire and put on the pinion arbor at ». It is not neces¬ 
sary to fit tight, but go on and make a loose fit. The bush is now 
soft soldered on being careful not to overheat any part. As soft 
solder melts at 45°“ F-, and it requires 600 to blue steel, the process 
of soldering should in no way injure anything. Care should be 
taken that the steel collar or bush should go firm against the shoul¬ 
der of the pinion, so that when turned off it will give a perfect bear¬ 
ing in the plate. Next boil the pinion and wheel in alcohol and 
scraped chalk to destroy any effect of the soldering fluid. If now 
the center arbor is put in a wax chuck and the bush or collar just 
put on turned up to perfectly fit the hole in the plate and faced back 
so the cannon pinion goes down to place, the pinion is as good as 
new; and if the job is well done no man can see, even with an eye¬ 
glass, that the arbor is not just as it came from the factory. 


set in the center c, fig. 2, and the back center and the plug E are 
advanced so as to bring the V-shaped notch at/so as to receive the 
bearing part of the center arbor at » / the plug g will recede by 
compressing the spiral spring s. Now let us understand how our 
device works: The slight spring / holds the plug*- up so n does not 
rest in the V-shaped notch in j until a file or burnish is applied to «, 
then the spring/ yields and n is pressed into the V-shaped notch, 
while the hardened screw (which is capable, by screwing up or 
down, of adjustment) holds the file or burnish level. It will be 
understood by having the plug ^ loose that different sized arbors can 
be run down and polished without any change of the tool except to 
turn the screw q a little. It is very seldom we have a center arbor 
cut at », so that it is necessary to put color on it. In nine cases 
out of ten the process described will fix the arbor all right, except to 
bush the hole in the plate, which will be spoken of shortly. In cases 
where the pivot is cut at /, the device for balance pivots can be used; 
the spring / will hold the center wheel. If the bearing at n is only 
a very little cut, the hole in the pillar plate can be closed with a 
round of ball-faced punch, and the hole smoothed out with a round 
burnish. But if necessary to bush, the bush should be drilled, 
turned and screwed ip. What one needs for such a job is a screw a 
little larger than the center hole but with an extraordinary fine 
(close) thread; but an ordinary screw plate will answer, only it is 
best not to cut a full thread. Put a piece of extra hard brass wire 


The Relation between the Seconds Pendulum 
and the Yard. 

HE UNITS of length, of surface and of volume and 
capacity, are all ultimately referred to the length of 
the pendulum vibrating seconds of mean solar time 
at the level of the sea in the latitude of London, and 

_ _ their invariability depends on that of the length of 

such a pendulum. The following is a brief statement of the princi- 
pies which assure us of their invariability. They are as follows: 

1. So long as the shape of the earth and the amount and distribu¬ 
tion of its water undergo no sensible change, the intensity of the 
earth’s gravity at the same place must remain constant. 

2 The time of vibration of a pendulum at a given locality in a 
vacuum is constant when the arcs of vibration are very small, and 
the friction of the axis of suspension is virtually destroyed. 

3. In any pendulous body there is a point in the perpendicular 
that is drawn from the center of gravity of the body to the axis of 
suspension, which vibrates in the same time that it would if the other 
parts of the pendulum were without weight and served only to con¬ 
nect this point with the axis. This point is called the center of oscil¬ 
lation, and the line drawn through it parallel to the axis of suspension 
is the axis of oscillation 

4 The axis of oscillation is the reciprocal of the axis of suspen¬ 
sion; that is, if the former be taken as the axis of suspension, the 
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latter becomes, with reference to it, the axis of oscillation, and the 
time of vibration about the one axis is the same as that about the 
other. Hence, when in any body two parallel axes are found, about 
which, taken alternately as axes of suspension, the times of vibration 
are equal, such axes are related to each other as axes of suspension 
and oscillation. The perpendicular distance between these axes is 
called the length of the pendulum. 

5. Having found by principle 4 the length of a pendulum that 
vibrates in a given time, the length of the pendulum is readily found 
that would vibrate in any assumed time, as the mean solar second, 
at the same place. 

6. It is evident that if the length of what has been called the mean 
solar second should change, the length of the pendulum whose vibra¬ 
tion marks such second would undergo a corresponding change. 
But it is known from astronomical investigations that there is no 
variation in the length of the mean solar day; hence the length of 
the mean solar second is invariable. By a process in which care was 
taken to guard against errors, Captain Kater, a member of the com¬ 
mission appointed to consider the question of weights and measures 
for the Kingdom of Great Britain, determined the distance between 
the axes of suspension and oscillation of a pendulum at the latitude 
of the Tower of London. This distance is the length of the pendu¬ 
lum, and from it is deduced the length of the pendulum that would 
vibrate seconds of mean solar time at the same place. 

The length of the seconds pendulum at London, as determined by 
Kater, has been ascertained by experiments subsequently made to be 
too small, its true length being 39.14056 inches. The standard yard, 
therefore, instead of being to tjie length of the pendulum vibrating 
seconds of mean solar time at London in the proportion of 36 to 
39-1393. as the Act of Parliament of 1824 provides, bears to the 
length of such pendulum the ratio of 36 to 39.14056. After the des¬ 
truction of the Parliament House in 1834 by fire, and with it that of 
the Imperial Standard yard, commissioners were appointed to con¬ 
sider the question of restoring the lost standard. They recom¬ 
mended that four standard yard measures should be constructed 
from the best authenticated copies of the old standard. This was 
accordingly done, and these copies, one of which was delivered to 
the U. S. Government, constitute the fundamental unit of length 
both in Great Britain and in this country. 


Watch Repairing. 

N EXCESSIVE end shake to a barrel will often 
cause considerable trouble in more than one way, 
says British Horologist; but with the Geneva barrel 
we mostly notice the effect by seeing where the cen¬ 
ter wheel has left its marks by coming in contact 
with the surface of the barrel in some cases, while in other cases the 
teeth of the barrel have been left in such a rough state that freedom 
is impossible. I think that every barrel ought to have the top part 
of the teeth beveled off, which would insure freedom in this part, 
providing that the height of the center wheel was above the flat sur¬ 
face of the barrel; but, as it is, the barrel teeth are cut and the burr 
is left in its rough state, hence so many foulings of the center wheel, 
and all this would be avoided if the barrel teeth were properly bev¬ 
eled at the time of manufacture. 

Of course, some of the better class of watches are left correct in 
this respect, but, for the sake of so little extra trouble, I think the 
commonest watch might be done so, as the job would not take a 
minute to put right, but if it is left for the repairer to bevel ofT, in 
order to free the center wheel after it has had considerable chafing, 
it not only spoils the appearance of the under side of the center 
wheel, but the gilding is taken from the edge of the barrel teeth, 
therefore we have an unsightly piece of patchwork. I am aware 
that the job may be done without spoiling its appearance very much, 


if we are a little careful in the shape of the bevel, and polish the part 
that has been in contact with the graver; but to do this we should 
not let the graver go much beyond the bottom of the teeth, only just 
enough to make sure of removing all the burr, then it will look very 
well with its polished edge. I have sometimes really made an 
improvement in the appearance by this operation, for it does not 
look first-class to see gilding done upon a wheel that has such rough 
burrs left after the cutting engine. 

Now, there are times when this beveling off will not free the cen¬ 
ter wheel and barrel; when this is the case we must look for other 
cures; or, perhaps, I should rather say, we should look for other 
causes. In most cases the cause that is more frequently found than 
any other is the end-shake of the barrel arbor. There is more than 
one way to correct this. We will suppose the excessive end-shake 
will allow the barrel to get too high and foul with the center wheel 
when the inside shoulder of the barrel is in contact with the top 
shoulder of the barrel arbor; yet we find that if we press the barrel 
down so that the shoulder on the barrel lid is in contact with the 
bottom shoulder of the arbor, there is then sufficient freedom for the 
center wheel. Some would cure this by simply striking the center of 
barrel a sharp blow on a large round-headed punch, which would 
lessen the end-shake of the barrel arbor, and most likely correct the 
fault. But suppose this blow also puts the barrel out of truth, and 
the workman will very likely have produced a greater evil than 
before, and one which is corrected with much greater difficulty. It 
is better, therefore, to try some other method sooner than run the 
risk of ruining the barrel. Suppose we plant a small collet upon the 
barrel arbor—in this case at the top shoulder—this will have the 
required effect. Of course, we must have the collet a little smaller 
in diameter than the barrel arbor, while the hole in the collet should 
be only just large enough to fit on the shoulder; the thickness will 
vary according to the required amount in order to correct the end- 
shake. I may say here that a barrel end-shake should never be more 
than just free. Just see the detrimental effects of, in some cases, even 
the least amount of end-shake, where the fusee and chain are used. 

I have no doubt but that the most of my readers have, at some time 
or other, had a little trouble in this particular. With a very flat 
fusee watch the least thing in end-shake, either in the barrel or fusee, 
will cause the chain to run out of the fusee grooves. We then know 
what follows. Now, there are many who try to remedy this defect 
by closing the holes in the plate, which is done in many cases with a 
punch; this simply means that the next man who sees the job will be 
liable to ask if there has been a blacksmith at work. Yes, there are 
times when these punches are used, when it is a shame to use them. 
Why hammer and bruise a plate when the job can be done without 
any such methods ? There is nothing that looks so bad to a practical 
man as to see a plate smashed about with a punch. It may be 
excusable to use a punch to close a hole in an old thirty-hour clock, 
but even in this it is doubtful, in these days of bouchons. I have 
seen watches and clocks hammered about in such a style that we are 
inclined to ask if the man had any conscience to smash plates about 
in such a wanton manner. Then, again, it is not only the look of 
the butchery; but just see what kind of a surface the hole has 
for the pivot to work in. Take, for instance, the top hole of the 
fusee, it will always near toward the barrel; hence, if the hole is 
closed, it has to be done on the side nearest the barrel, in order to 
bring the fusee upright to its original position. But when it is 
punched on this side, in all probability, there is only just one part of 
the hole in contact with the fusee top pivot, and most likely this 
prominent part will very soon become worn down again, and the 
whole job be just as bad as before. In fact, in some respects, it is 
worse, for now the plate has been made a trifle thinner where it has 
been punched, in addition to the bad appearance. 

Now, all this can be put right without any such botching. If a 
top-plate hole has become worn somewhat oblong, the proper way to 
put it right is to put a new hole in the place of the old; and this is 
very readily done, if we know the proper way of doing it. First of 















U1 „ c llu „oe if the fusee is perfectly upright, when it is brought back 

Fhe^in^hts^ositi^on^we'then'^'know^that th^hok'will 1 h^v^t^be 'toVhe we^h^fth^^ple'^ndi^ease 

■ J'filed with a round file, on the opposite side, until it is a: 

[the central position as the other side has been worn. If the hole is 
| [opened with a broach before this filing is done. 

1* j [upright when the job is finished, simply because the center is, under 

■ such conditions, brought to the center between the outside of the 

■n part and the opposite side that has not been worn; and hence 
. half as far out of its original center as the amount the hole was 
I speak of this particular here, because I know there are 
plenty who commence the job by simply broaching the hole from its 
oblong shape to a round, regardless of the detrimental effect it will 
bring in its train; for they often find that when they have the hole 
[finished, it is just in such a position that the square of the fusee is 
making its obeisance to the barrel; and they wonder how that could 
e happened, for they have been particular in turning the hole 
I upon a perfectly true turning arbor; but it seems that they had O' 
looked the fact which 1 have just commented upon.^ lr ls a » 
known fact that ir 
such an important it 
to remember it 
To resume, ii 

side as nearly as possible to the same amount. Uf course " ™ silver,‘^copper, and their alloys, may also be ungilt by this process, 

fusee has to be brought up a little more we th n file th, side more , ^ a( the same time , the gold and part of the 

n proportion to such requirements I here ^e tnnes when Uie teetn therefore, preferable to operate as follows: For 

I of the fusee wheel run too near to the center wheel; this can now be °tner met , , 

| altered by using the file to open the hole a little i 

| direction to the center wheel. 


RON and steel articles, says A. Roseleur, are ungilt 
without any injury to themselves, by dipping them 
into a bath of io parts of cyanide of potassium and 
ioo parts of water, and connecting them with the 
positive pole of a battery. A wire or foil of platinum 
is fixed to the negative pole. This is inverting the position of the 
poles, and in this case the gold applied upon the iron or steel is 
v ■ u “"fhm’kim/about dissolved in the solution of cyanide, and partly deposited upon 

y will do this the platinum anode, from which it is removed in a regular gold 

But I hope t es P bat h. when there is only a film of gold upon iron or steel, it may be 

n the future. the cyanide alone without the aid of electricity, but the 

n this manner we get the hole filed on this opposite . ’ 

e amount. Of course, if the method is slow. 


other metals; i. ---— - ... 

the opposite ungilding silver, it is heated to a cherry-red heat, and immediately 
- PP thrown into a pickle of more or less diluted sulphuric acid. The 

,eel. After the fi in « J*?" gold SC a.es off and falls to the bottom in the shape of spangles. The 

then use the opening broach, and make the hole perfe y _ ;« rrnK >tnl until cold no longer appears upon the surface 

then ready to turn up the bouchon t 


C cp2 1 ‘that ”the operation is repeated until gold no longer appears upon the surface 
bee that - ■ •• " • i s then white and frosty. This process is 


We are then ready to turn up the bouchon to nr oee ».„ J ^ ^ ‘ whlch then white and frosty . This process is not 
turning arbor is perfectly true. If there roomfor pu 8 P and hollow articles, for which the preceding process 

hole, put it-that is, if the fusee square has not been squared down “ap g , such as false 

I . ,., ... .U . ._lot,. I,™,. I lie hole standing up above the is better, r or copper aim us 


> the level of the top plate leave the hole standing|»P. above the - — - * ~ ^either by batteVor by dipping, use the following 
‘ S bath Sulphuric acid, to parts; nitric acid t part; hydrochloric acid, 

...... t -U...U 2 parts. 

The large quantity of sulphuric acid allows of the solution of gold, 
whilst it does not sensibly attack copper or its alloys. The sulphuric 
acid is put alone into a stoneware jar, and the mixture of hydro¬ 
chloric and nitric acids, kept in a stoppered bottle, is gradually added 


I plate. When this i: 

| nice shoulder, so th»... , • ., 

plate. It should also be turned to a true fit in the hole. I should 
I also say that, in this case, the hole should be opened with the broach 
from the top side, so that the bouchon can be turned to an exact fit. 

Before it is rivetted in, the under side of the hole should be cham¬ 
fered to receive the rivet. If we are particular in getting the exact 
I length for rivetting over, we may perhaps finish it all right without 
having to use the mandril in order to take off the surplus brass so 
I that the end-shake is free. When we have made the hole secure, we 
I then have to be particular in opening the hole to fit the fusee top 
| pivot. If we let the broach get out of upright, 

queer shape to the _ hole, as it willhtotgo ^mpoJnd acids,Ae°y will be perfectly* cleansed when the gold has all 


the operation proceeds. The same sulphuric acid may last 
a'long time if it is kept well covered, and its dissolving action pro¬ 
moted by successive additions of nitric and hydrochloric acids. 1 he 
articles should be often withdrawn to watch the operation, which is 
shalTgivTa ve“ry terminated when no gold is seen, and when the copper has acquired 
■ • a uniform blackish-gray coat: 


r, by plunging the objects inti 


angles, hence the sides of the hole will 


dissolved. . . . 

Saltpeter and common salt may be substituted for nitric acid and 

SZZ ZS. hSsSS «*.«-•«*- - ■ ,ted *“ 

a glass rod. 

For large objects, such as clocks or chandeliers, concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, 66° BeaumiS, is put into a glass or stoneware vessel sup¬ 
porting two brass rods. One of these rods is connected by a 
conducting wire with the last carbon of a battery of two or three 
Bunsen’s inserted elements, and supports the objects to be ungilt, 
which are entirely covered by the sulphuric acid. The other rod 
supports a copper plate, facing the object, and is connected with the 
of the battery. The electric fluid traverses the sulphuric 


their entire length so that the pivot would be free when not m posi¬ 
tion, but as soon as the bottom pivot is in its hole, the top pivot 
binds; this is all avoided if we keep tl . _ 

to size. When right, we simply chamfer the top a little for the oil, 
and the job is complete. If careful in rivetting, it would take a close 
examination to tell that the new hole has been put in. 


Commercial Opportunities in Spain. 


nnained acid and carries the gold from the positive to the negative pole, 

S PAIN is bv no means so poor a country us is someiuucsTmaginea. acia, anu carries me gum ' r,n. ... the 
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ungilding process is not in active operation, and the pieces for 
ungilding should be put in perfectly dry. 

If it is intended to sacrifice the gilt articles of copper or silver, let 
them remain in pure nitric acid, which dissolves all the metals except 
gold, which either floats on the surface of the liquid as a metallic 
foil, or falls to the bottom as a blackish powder. If the liquor is 
diluted with distilled water and filtered, all the gold will remain in 
the filter and the solution will contain the other metals. 


The Jewelers’ Security Alliance. 



EXAMINING FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

For further ialoriDMioo, Application Blanks for Memberehip. Dr-Lam. etc.. Addreee 


A special meeting of the Jewelers’ Security Alliance was held in 
their office, 170 Broadway, on July 27, for the purpose of discussing 
the burglary committed in the store of Mr. Fairchild, Bridgeport, 

It was decided to spare neither money nor talent in bringing the 
culprits to justice, and the matter was placed in the hands of the 
Chairman, Mr. J. B. Bowden. 

The names of the following applicants were received for member¬ 
ship, viz.: S. D. Mills, A. M. Jewett, F. A. Drexel and Arch. 
Murphy, and submitted to the judgment and investigation of the 
Chairman and Secretary. 

After considerable minor business the meeting adjourned. 


What the Optician Should Know About Optics. 

[By C. a. Bucklin, A. M., M. D„ New York.] 
Correspondence: 

Mr. E. H. Hopkins, one of the students of the school of optics, 
announces that he succeeded in earning one hundred dollars last 
week through his knowledge as a skilled optician. I conclude that 
Mr. H. understands “ human nature ” quite as well as optics. I am 
forced to believe that a knowledge of how to deal with the peculiari¬ 
ties of individuals is one of the necessary elements of financial suc¬ 
cess in this calling. It is a knowledge which cannot be imparted to 
one in a school; it can only be gained by close observation and 
practical experience. 

Letter No. /. 

Enclosed please find a lens of double focus in which the glass is 
solid, but is ground for near and distant vision. Please inform me 
what causes double vision, when the eye crosses the ridge from far 
to near vision. This question has been put to me, and I think that 
the double prismatic effect of the construction of the lens is the 
cause, but I would like your opinion on this point, and also why it is 
not present in a regular bi-focal spectacle with two separate lenses. 


I have examined the above described lens, and find that it has 1 
about the same effect as if you observe objects by looking just over 
or under a prism of 7° which is not encumbered with a thick rim. 

A few persons can wear bi-focal lenses. Most individuals find 
them very disagreeable. More persons can wear the split bi-focal 
lenses than any other form of bi-focal lenses. 

The following letter is of interest as illustrating how oval defects, 
of the cortiea may be inherited. I find very frequently astigmatism 
running through several members of a large family. Myopic astig¬ 
matism and hyperopic astigmatism are, however, frequently found in 
the same family, which at first thought appears strange. When we 
consider, however, that the parties simply inherit an oval cornea; 
which is sharper in the vertical meridian than in the horizontal mer¬ 
idian, it is not so strange. If the horizontal curve is of the proper 
standard, then the vertical curve must be sharper, causing simple 
myopic astigmatism. If the horizontal curve is below the normal 
standard in its curvature, then the vertical curve must be sharper to 
be normal. 

In either of the above cases you simply have an oval cornea, the 
vertical curve of which is too sharp. Nature might not have been 
so exact in forming the oval cornea. 

Both vertical and horizontal curves could have been too flat and 
given the same oval relations in the form of the cornea. Both curves 
of the cornea could have been too sharp, and still retain the same 
relation between the curves of the two principle meridians of the 

One curve of the cornea can be too sharp and the other too flat, 
and still retain these same relations. 

Letter No. 2. 

I had a very nice case last week. A child of about 13 years of 
age was brought in for examination. I found 1.50 D. myopia in the 
vertical meridian and 1.75 D. hyperopia in the horizontal, both eyes 
having the same amount of ametropia. I gave her cross cylinders 
which increased her vision from to fj. I then examined her 
mother and found that she had 1.50 D. myopic astigmatism, and her 
father had 1.75 D. hyperopic astigmatism. And instead of the union 
neutralizing the ametropia, the child had inherited both the myopic 
and hyperopic astigmatism. August Morck. 

Mr. Morck has been thoroughly instructed upon the necessity of 
carefully testing with simple spherical lenses before commencing any 
tests with cylindrical lenses. 

I take it for granted that the child refused to see distinctly through 
any form of spherical lens, which, being the case, it is safe to con¬ 
clude that the corneal curve is sharper than normal in the vertical 
meridian, and it is too flat in the horizontal meridian, thus giving a 
case of pure mixed astigmatism as the result of corneal deformity, 
and not a case of hyperopia combined with myopic astigmatism or a 
case of myopia combined with hyperopic astigmatism. My experience 
is that where the defect in all but one meridian is due to a faulty 
length of the eye ball, they will accept some spherical lens at the 
time of the test, but where it is entirely due to defective corneal 
curves they will not accept any spherical lenses. 

It is a question if Mr. M. could not have ordered a less expensive 
lens which would have answered the purpose as well. He could not 
have arrived at the proper conclusions during his trial test with any 
other lenses but the crossed cylindrical lenses. It would have been 
proper to reduce this formula to its approximate sphero-cylindrical 
equivalents and determine if the vision was not practically as good 
through these lenses before incurring the expense of grinding crossed 
cylinders, which are liable to have incorrectible mistakes in the rela¬ 
tive positions of their axes. 

There are many cases which during the trial tests cannot be 
improved by anything but cross cylinders; having found the combi¬ 
nation with which they can see they will usually accept the nearest 
sphero-cylindrical equivalent. 

In the above case the formula which produced distinct vision was 
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The following list of patent 


—1.56 c. ax. l 8 o°C+i- 7 S e- ax - 9°’. or . —* c - ax - 180 — c ' 
ax. 90°. Let us take a convex No. 24: this lens would not only cor¬ 
rect the horizontal meridian, but it would add a + 24 to the already 
myopic meridian; the — cylinder in this case must not only neutral¬ 
ize the myopic astigmatism of j’jd, but it must also neutralize in the 
vertical meridian the lens; consequently the strength of the 

cylinder will be +*+*=*. °r, i 5 °+*- 75 = 3*5 dioptrics, the 
strength of the concave cylindrical lens which would be required in 
this case. In the table giving the value of lenses in the inch and 
dioptric systems, we find that a concave cylinder of 3.25 dioptrics or 
a concave lens No. 12 would be required to neutralize the astig¬ 
matism existing and the defect the plain convex lens produces in 
this meridian; consequently the formula for the sphero-cylindrical 
equivalent in this case would be +1.50C— 3 - 2 S C c - ax - 180°; or, 

-l-ji,.;^—,1, c. ax. 180°. When the nearest sphero-cylindrical equiv- 
alentTare tried and they will not produce the results, there is nothing 925 F Streec N. 
to be done but to use the cross cylinders. I, however, advise my read- 
ers to avoid their use as frequently as possible. The methods and 
tables necessary to reduce crossed cylinders to their sphero-cylindri¬ 
cal equivalents will be published in detail in bur next number. 

The next class in practical optics will commence Sept. 15, at two 
o’clock. There are at present only two vacancies in the class which 
will undoubtedly be filled before the time. 

The School of Practical Optics, for the special training of opticians 
is an entirely new departure, and as such is meeting with success. 

The interest which the jewelry trade have shown is best illustrated 
by the list of names of the patrons of the enterprise during the first 
six months of its existence. 


Vanderbilt, A. ..Amsterdam, N. Y. 


..Portsmouth, Ohio. 



e jewelry interests, granted by th 
specially reported to The Jewelers' 
or of American and Foreign Patents, 


List of Graduates. 


Applegate, George H. 
Appleton, Henry W... 
Aurnhammer, Henry.. 

Ayres, E. H. 

Bailey, Otis. 

Bnowe, Thos. H. 

Dodge, John F. 

Dutcher, Dwight. 

Freeman, Teressa- 

Gomph, Charles P.... 
Gorton, Charles H .. . 
Guthman, Elias L.... 

Guyott, Federic. 

Harmon, S. A. L. 

Haseltine, Will. 

Hopkins, Willis I. 

Hopkins, Edward H.. 

Johnquest, R. N. 

Kimball, Chas. C. .. 

Little, Sami. S. 

Monson, Curtis J .... 

Ludwig, Geo. H. 

Morck, August, Jr... 

Morrow, T. J. 

Pagan, Rudolph. 

Prentice, Chas. 

Preston, Stephen, Jr. 
Robinson, Edward F. 

Rogers, Geo. H. 

Safford, Charles. 

Sammis, H. C. 

• Sanborn, F. B. 

Sedgwick, W. P. 

Skinner, Isaac W... 

Smith, Ewing. 

Taylor, Robert. 


.Trenton, N. J. 

.New York. 

.Newark, N. J. 

.Elmira, N. Y. 

.Calais, Me. 

.Bridgeton, N. J. 

.Millbury, Mass. 

... Port Jervis, N. Y. 

.Blosburg, Pa. 

.Utica, N. Y. 

,.. Gloversville, N. Y. 

. .Youngstown, Ohio. 

.Malone, N. Y. 

_Philadelphia, Pa. 

.Kokomo, Ind. 

.Havana, N. Y. 

....Penn Yan, N. Y. 

.Ansonia, Conn. 

.. .Watertown, N. Y. 

... .Cumbetland, Md. 
... New Haven, Conn. 
.. .Chambersburg, Pa. 

.Warren, Pa. 

.Holyoke, Mass 

_Wellsborough, Pa. 


Issue of fuly 12, iSSy. 

366,429—Clock Winding Mechanism. A. Robinson, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Issue of fuly 19, iSSy. 

366,683—Clock, Window. H. Pennington, Philadelphia, Pa. 
366^834—Clocks, Wind Motor for. A. Hitt, Rushville, Ind. 
366,668—Finger Ring. A. Kaffeman, New York, N. Y. 

366,778—Watch Cases, Machine for Making. E. Keller, Bienne, 
Switzerland. 

Issue of fuly 26, iSSy. 

367,288—Watch Case. C. K. Giles, Chicago, Ill. 

Issue of August 2, iSSy. 

367,663—Clock, Electric Programme. A. J. Reams, Augusta, 
Kansas. 

367,662—Clock, Programme. A. J. Reams, Augusta, Kansas. 
367,449—Finger Ring. J. Scott, Denver, Colo. 

Issue of August 9, iSSy. 

367,976—Jewelry. C. H. Hartmann, Newark, N. J. 

368,100—Watch Case Spring. C. A. McCay, New York, N. Y. 
368,002—Watch, Repeating. A. P. Pfister, Lode, Switzerland. 
367>995—Watches, Push Button for Repeating. C. Morlet, Jersey 
City, N. J. 



Thompson, L. W.Cherry-Valley, N. Y. 


JOW for business! After the extraordinary hot weather that we 


__ persons have had in consequence, advantage should 

be taken of the pleasant weather September always brings to get to 
. . New York, business with renewed energy and increased ardor. There is plenty 
... New York, of work for everybody, and those who settle down to it with intelli 
Elsworth, Me. gence and enterprise are the ones who will reap the most valuable 
harvest. All business men are unusually confident that there is 
going to be an extremely active Fall trade, and the indications are 
that the jewelry trade will enjoy its fair share cf the general pros¬ 
perity. It is seldom that there is the same degree of unanimity in 
reports as to the business situation, but this year every man whose 
opportunities for ascertaining the sentiment of the country, agrees 
with every other that all the conditions are favorable for an unusually 
good Fall trade, and they are making their preparations accordingly. 
Commercial travelers, returning from their trips through the country, 


.Lowell, Mass. 

.. Kingston, N. Y. 

.. North Port, L. I. 

.Salem, Mass. 

.Bath, N. Y. 

. .. Waltham, Mass. 
.. Nashville, Tenn. 
.. Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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and jobbers from other cities visiting New York, concur in repre¬ 
senting the situation as most promising. Manufacturers have been 
inspired by these favorable reports to put forth unusual efforts to 
please their patrons, and, as a result, the new goods that have been 
prepared for the fall trade excel the productions of previous years in 
attractiveness of designs and excellence of workmanship. The 
demand for novelties will be fully met, and there will be no falling 
off in the supply of standard goods. After the vacation season all 
hands should turn in to work with a will to make this the best season 
the jewelry trade has known for many years. 


B UFFALO BILL ” and his daughter, together with their cow¬ 
boys, Indians, squaws, etc., have been the great and particular 
sensation of London for several months. They have been patronized 
by royalty, and the aristocracy have gone wild over them, while the 
press has been filled with accounts of their doings. One paper 
recently gave quite an account of “ Buffalo Bill’s ” diamonds and 
jewelry, not forgetting those possessed by his daughter. Most of 
these were purchased in New York, the sage William deeming it pru¬ 
dent in the days of his prosperity to put by something against the 
time when his luck should go back on him. He made money rapidly, 
and much of it was laid out in Maiden Lane and vicinity in the pur¬ 
chase of gems, that could be readily converted into cash shduld cir¬ 
cumstances require the sacrifice. While “ Buffalo Bill ” is a good 
deal of a humbug, he is endowed with a large amount of native 
shrewdness, and the indications are that he will make the Londoners 
pay roundly for the privilege of making a lion of him. 


thieves and embezzlers and those guilty of the more heinous crime 
of betraying'a public trust. 


T HE man who will invent a-light, neat and airy costume for gen¬ 
tlemen to wear during extreme hot weather, will deserve a 
monument to his memory and will make a fortune besides. Business 
men have been going about during the excessively hot and muggy 
weather with heavy woolen suits, supposed to be summer goods, and 
with stiffly starched shirt fronts that might as well be constructed of 
lath and plaster for all the ventilation they afford, with collars and 
cuffs to match. Usually the collar was wilted and a fit subject for 
the washerwoman’s attention before he got to his office, and his entire 
body was drenched with perspiration. Yet in this condition he was 
obliged to drag through the day, only obtaining relief when he 
reached home and could exchange his hot street costume for a 
neglige shirt, slippers and a gauze coat. In the matter of light sum¬ 
mer clothing the ladies have decidedly the best of the gentlemen. 
They dress in light gauzy materials, and always look cool and com¬ 
fortable. This season many business men adopted light woolen 
shirts with collars to match, and while these are not especially ele¬ 
gant, they were found to be extremely comfortable as compared to 
the lath and plastered shirt bosoms and collars. Perhaps the day 
will come when gentlemen will dress as sensibly in hot weather as 
the ladies do. Here is a good opportunity for some inventive genius 
to make a fortune. 


O NE of the most unique defenses ever made in behalf of a crimi¬ 
nal, was that recently put forward in behalf of a government 
clerk in Washington who had been detected in embezzling. When 
brought up for sentence his counsel held that he was entitled to con¬ 
sideration from the fact that he had a monomania for living beyond 
his income. We know whole families that are afflicted in that same 
way, and the States Prisons are filled with victims to this popular 
form of lunacy. Fortunately in the case of the Washington clerk, 
the court did not regard his monomania as in any way mitigating his 


T HE readiness with which slang terms become adopted into our 
our language is something surprising. During the war the 
soldiers adopted many catch phrases expressive of conditions sur¬ 
rounding them, but thesq were so expressive that many of them are 
still in common use, and are defined in the big dictionaries. The 
latest slang creation is the word “ boodler,” and when applied to 
bribe-taking aldermen is decidedly expressive. It has come to be 
commonly applied in this connection and no one any longer regards 
it as slang, but every one understands precisely what is meant by the 
term. How it originated no one knows, but it was so pat to the sub¬ 
ject that it at once became popular, and to speak of one as a 
“ boodler ” is to convey the idea that he is or has been a public 
officer, and that he misappropriated public funds or sold himself for 
a bribe. But why should so expressive a term be reserved especially 
for public officers ? There are many others who play havoc with 
public money or with trust funds, and who, in common with the 
recognized “ boodlers,” find the climate of Canada more agreeable 
than that of the States, who are equally deserving of such designa¬ 
tion. But perhaps it is better to draw the line between ordinary 


S EVERAL representatives of New York jewelry houses were on 
the Umbria during her recent trip to this city when she struck 
a tidal wave at sea. It was a terrible experience, and there was dan¬ 
ger for a few moments that the great steamship would go to the 
bottom with all on board. When the tidal wave was first discovered 
the ship was but a short distance off, and the wave towered above 
her to a height of fifty feet or more. The vessel’s head was gt once 
turned to take the wave head on, and then the waters came crashing 
down upon the decks, deluging her with tons upon tons of water. 
The hatches were broken in, the bridge twisted out of *hape and 
considerable damage done to the ship in other ways, buj she rase on 
the crest of the wave and was saved. This occurred early in the 
morning before the passengers were on deck, otheryrfse the loss of 
life would have been very great. One of the gentljpien who was on 
board said that he had crossed the ocean many tj^ues, but had never 
been in such peril before. What occasioned th« terrible disturbance 
at sea has not been ascertained. Another stfgmship, since arrived, 
reported having encountered the same wg#je on the previous day, 
sustaining considerable damage in consequence. It may be a pleas¬ 
ant thing to visit Europe to buy diamonds and other elegant goods, 
but one encounter with a tidal wave jg apt to detract materially from 
the pleasure of a sea voyage, and tjne gentlemen who brave the dan¬ 
gers of the deep are not so much pa be envied after all. 


A ND still they come. The chief of the bureau of statistics at 
Washington reports that the total number of immigrants arrived 
at the principal ports of this country from Europe, was greatly in 
excess of the arrivals during the corresponding period of last year. 
The figures for the year ending June 30 were: For 1887, 484,116; 
for 1886, 328,825. Germany led the van with something over 100,000, 
England and Wales contributing two-thirds as many, and Ireland 
following with nearly 70,000, It is beginning to be a very serious 
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question whether or not this government should place some .....uauuu -“■/.“" je M^L^chlTwaTonetf his 

r^^in^r iTthTaVenu^ co— Z himself the Jape °f afew sen- 

are the ones who are constantly sending money home to bring over preacher, 
their brothers, sisters, cousins and aunts. It is this continual and 

increasing influx of foreign labor that keeps down wages and makes «*, **, 

dissatisfaction among workingmen. 

# A N interesting case, involving the right of a person to use his own 

* * * * £\ name in business, was lately before the chancery division of the 

High Court of Justice of England. The case was that of Nicholl vs. 

H ENRY GEORGE and Father McGlynn are now going about Kimpton. The plaintiff represented the estate of one Henry Kimp- 
the country talking a mass of buncombe about abolishing pov- ton> who had for years carr i e d on the business of a medical book- 
erty. They would be far better and more reasonably employed if se ,, er • T]ie defendant, H. B. Kimpton, was the son of the original 
they would preach the doctrine of prudence and economy. Any proprietor> and had acted as manager for his mother in carrying on 
a of ordinary ability can make money readily enough, but the the business of his deceased father. He finally got married and 
trouble is to keep it. We are undoubtedly the most extravagant immediate i y starte d an establishment in the same line of business 
people on the face of the earth according to our means. Every man and in the same loca ij tyi trading as “ Henry Kimpton ” and as “ H. 
with a dollar in his pocket imagines himself a millionaire, and at once Kj mpton> ” and representing that the business belonged to his wife, 
proceeds to spend his dollar on that basis. The great majority of The plaintiff brought suit to restrain the defendant and his wife from 
nen live so nearly up to their income, that losses, by reason of sick- us ; ng t b e trade name of “ Henry Kimpton ” or “ H. Kimpton” in 
ness or other causes, readily put them on the downward track, which, suc j 1 a way as t0 i ead customers to suppose they were the successors 
once entered upon, is so hard to retrace. It is far easier when money of the old firm The court gave a decision in favor of the plaintiff, 
is plenty to devise ways for spending it, than it is to forget those h olding that the defendant was wrongfully using the name of the old 
ways when money grows scarce. The art of using money sensibly is estab lished business. Similar cases have occurred in the jewelry 
a difficult one to acquire. In the cases of the poorest, the larger trade ; n this country> but the courts, we believe, have held the oppo- 
share of their scanty earnings often goes for what does them more ^ of the English decision, maintaining that a person had a right to 
harm than good. With many a ten dollar bill broken into leaves ug£ ^ own name in business, even though it was similar to that of 


them nothing of it but what they t« 


‘ change," to be Wasted on another person w ho had established a lucrative business under that 
drinks and cigars. Instead of fighting windmills, and attempting name This is one o{ the complications that is likely to bring 
; 0 abolish poverty by confiscating the savings of the prudent, George trou bi c to parents who name their children after themselves. There 


•e numerous instances where the son has infringed upon the busi- 
:ss rights of his father by setting up a rival establishment. “ How 
orse than a serpent’s tooth it is to have a thankless child.” 


and McGlynn might accomplish some real tangible good by ci 
ducting a crusade against improvidence and wastefulness. The 
annual increase in the nation’s wealth scarcely averages two per cent., 
and all the earnings of labor and capital above that go for subsistence 
and waste. A small sum saved yearly, compounded and secured 
from any charges, soon rivals in its earnings the profits of an exten¬ 
sive business. But the wage earners ate not all improvident by any 

means. It is conceded that they constitute the bulk of the depositors aAna ___ 

in the savings banks, and the semi-annual reports of such institutions j with their ij cen se tax and the careless manner residents 

in this state show an increase of $20,000,000 in the deposits since ^ ave 0 f slinging dangerous weapons around, one’s life was made a 

their report at the close of last year. Seven savings banks in this unwonted solicitude. But a law has been passed in that 

_ /: _n.imlior nf flpnrvsifftrs. and ,_ 


EXAS has never been a paradise for commercial travelers, for 


city show an increase of 6,307 in the number of depositors and ^ . ( # misdemeanor for any 

$3,231,078 in the amount of the deposits. A small sum put in bank ^ ^ ^ danBerous weapon . T 

every week soon grows to an amount that can safely be designated as 
capital and used to improve the condition of the owner, enabling him 
to engage in enterprises that will bring in money 
more easily than by day labor. 


e rapidly and 


carry a revolver, Bowie 

knife or other dangerous weapon. Travelers who have provided 
themselves with outfits of this character, will be under the necessity 
of packing them with their baggage and checking them out of the 
State No one will hereafter consider himself justified in “ getting 
the drop "on a man who incautiously makes a movement towards 
his hip pocket. If this law is enforced, as it is promised that it will 
be, Texas will indeed be turning over a new leaf. Its lawlessness, 
specially in jeopardizing human life, has been notorious throughout 
q entire history, and has done as much as anything else to repel 
ir-abiding men from her borders. It is probably the consciousness 
it this reckless disregard of the value of human life was operating 


TN THE elegant mansion of Mr. T. A. Edison, the electrical 

1 inventor at Orange, N. J., is a remarkable memento of the late law-abiding m , , 

- r. Henry Ward Beecher. The inventor’s phonograph for record- that this reckless disregard of the value 

’ ... __j aeainst the nrosnerity of the Sta 


a curiosity. But Mr. Edison u 


famous voices. The visitors to his workshop have been numbered W 
by the thousands, and when he was visited by distinguished persons, hibitioms 


irages. At the r< 


defeated, but the returns showed that they polled 

by tne tnousanas, ana wucu i« -- e -■ ; _ ote t u e state But *’■“ 

instead of asking them for an autograph he took a sample of their about forty per cent, o se riouslv considered 

voices, by inducing them to talk into his phonograph. He has kept temperance question could ever be seriously considered 
the soft metal plates upon which their utterances are recorded, and would have been ridiculed y 


a few years ago. That it is 
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now the all-absorbing topic in that State is an indication that the car 
of progress does move in spite of all that croakers may say to the 
contrary. 


M ANY inventions are made by workmen in the course of their 
daily duties, using the time and material of their employer in 
the usual course of experiments necessary to the successful develop¬ 
ment of a new idea. When afterwards the thing turns out to be of 
value, or a dispute arises between the workman and his employer, 
the patent frequently becomes the subject of litigation which is very 
difficult to determine with anything approaching exact justice. The 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin recently decided a case of this kind in 
favor of the workman who furnished the ideas that resulted in a 
patent being obtained. The court laid it down as a principle that 
it is the conception of the perfected machine, not the material, work¬ 
manship or skill employed in working it out that constitutes the 
invention, and hence that the workman who suggested the idea is 
the lawful owner of the invention. Whether this decision will sim¬ 
plify the settlement of future disputes that may arise is doubtful, for 
the application of the principle in many cases of inventions that 
grow up in a shop would be exceedingly difficult, but it is founded 
upon reason and justice. 


T HR dual cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis, notwithstanding 
their extreme jealousy of each other, are among the most enter¬ 
prising communities in the country, and when an interprise is 
suggested designed to aid the further development of the State, they 
lay aside their jealousy and unite with vigor to push it through. 
They are now projecting a low grade railroad to run from the two 
cities to Duluth, or the head waters of Lake Superior, there to con¬ 
nect with a line of fast steel steamets that are to run through the 
lakes and transport freight rapidly and at low rates. It is claimed 
that freight can be laid down in either city by such a route as cheaply 
as it can be delivered in Chicago, and thus the twin cities will gain a 
great point,and one that will tend to make them the great distribut¬ 
ing center of the Northwest for all time to come. They already have 
an immense trade that Chicago is jealous of and would steal away 
from them if possible, but the enterprise of the Minnesota cities is 
not likely to permit this to be done. It is announced that work on 
the railroad and also on the steel steamboats has actually been com¬ 
menced, and that in a few months the great wheat crop of that State 
will reach the seaboard without paying tribute to Chicago. 


The Stem Winding Mechanism. 

[BY MORITZ GROSSMANN.] 

Continued from page 226. 

OLD and very original plan of stem winding watches 
is still to be observed in a few specimens. In these 
watches, the winding of the main spring takes place 
through the motion imparted to them by the 
walking of the wearer, and which requires a good 
long walk every day for the sake of keeping it going, or, instead of 
this, a good while of shaking up and down. 

This idea was, some years ago, seized on by A. von Lbhr, Vienna, 
Austria. He has completely remodeled the old watch, and improved 
its weak points, so that it begins to enter earnestly into the compe¬ 
tition with the modern “ keyless ” watches. The most important of 



his improvements consists in a better relation between the move-; 
ments of the swinging body, to the quantity of winding operated by 
it; so that a walk of one hour is sufficient to re-wind the spring as 
much as it requires for keeping it going for twenty-four hours. 
Then the daily movements of even the most sedentary person are 
more than sufficient for this purpose. 

Besides this, the better qualities of this watch (he calls it the 
“ Perpetuale ”) are provided with an indicator, showing, by a hand 
on the dial, the actual tension of mainspring in each given moment. 

When constructing a stem winding mechanism, it is very desirable 
to establish a certain relation between the turns of the windingknob 
and those produced at the barrel arbor. In the greatest part of 
carefully-made keyless watches, each revolution of the winding- 
pinion operates one-third of a turn of the barrel arbor, or nearly so. 
This is a proportion which ought not to be much deviated from, in 
whatever direction ; for if a greater speed is given to the winding, 
the operation is too hard to perform, especially for tender fingers. 
If, on the contrary, the winding effect is distributed over too great a 
number of turns, the action will be very easy, but, at the same time, 
a great power is put into the hands of the person winding, and this 
power may prove fatal to the acting parts, if not used with appropri¬ 
ate discernment. Especially the end of the winding operation, in 
such cases, is attended with dangers for the stop-work, the teeth of 
the barrel and center pinion, etc. 

With the rocking bar mechanism, the relation of turns is simply in 
the ratio of the numbers of the winding pinion and the barrel wheel. 
But the other group of keyless works having a multiplication of speed 
by the flat wheel moving on the axis of the contrate wheel, the ratio 
between the numbers of these two must be taken into calculation. 
If, for example, the winding pinion has 12 teeth, the contrate wheel 
24, the flat wheel on it 40, the barrel wheel 60 teeth, the result will 
be:— 


= yi; 


12 X 40 

that is, one revolution of the pinion operates one-third revolution of 
the barrel arbor. 

There is another danger resulting from violent winding in those 
watches which have a large winding wheel with fine teeth, and the 
click-work acting in the teeth of this wheel. Any immoderate wind¬ 
ing effort suddenly cut off by the action of the stop-work, and gene¬ 
rally at the opposite end of the barrel arbor, produces a small degree 
of torsion of this latter, and one more tooth of the wheel is forced to 
pass the click. From this moment, the watch acts under the influ¬ 
ence of the full power of the mainspring, increased by the reaction 
of this torsion transmitted by the stop-work, and it begins to bank 
violently, and often continues so for some minutes. This is always 
accompanied with no small danger for the acting parts of the escape¬ 
ment, and, in case of no lasting injury to the watch, it produces a 
considerable deviation of rate. 

Many a good stem-winding watch, carefully executed, with an irre¬ 
proachable rate, has been discredited by irregular performance, 
resulting from rough treatment in winding. 

A very simple remedy against this inconvenience consists in giving 
the click a small shake on its screw or stud. The recoil resulting 
from this shake is sufficient to ease any torsional strain of the kind 
above described. 

I have also made keyless watches with an extra ratchet underneath 
the large winding wheel on the barrel arbor, and found them to 
answer quite well. The ratchet was taken of the size of that in a 
key-winding watch, and, with rather vigorous teeth, it has sufficient 
recoil to make up for any torsion. The room for this ratchet is 
abundant, and the tail of the click, if made rather long, allows for 
letting down the spring without taking off the barrel wheel. A 
click-work of this kind never causes any trouble in casing, while 
those click-works which are laid in the level of the winding wheels 
and at the edge of the larger ones of them, sometimes are trouble 
some to get clear from the dome of the case. 
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The movements of a stem winding watch ought not to be charged 
with extra friction of moving parts, if it can be avoided. In some 
watches of this kind the motion work has to carry with it one or two 
setting wheels, and sometimes a pinion, all of them adjusted in away 
which does not reduce friction to its least amount. As soon as one 
of these stop screws has been overlooked, when the repairer provides 
the movement with oil, the friction created by it will bring the watch 
to a standstill especially when the sink for the screw s head fits 
rather closely. All these accessories ought to be brought into action 
only in the moment of setting the hands, and should recede after¬ 
wards and leave the motion work entirely free. Care must be taken 
that the setting wheels act in the direction to the center of the min¬ 
ute wheel when pushed into gear. The teeth of this wheel, to, 
ought to be pointed and thin, so that its entering into gear causes 
no sudden displacement of the hands if the teeth of both wheels 
chance to meet with their points. 

The form of the teeth of the winding wheels and pinions, as 
usually made, may be classified into two kinds : the one is the usual 
form of wheel teeth, and the other, much in favor with the Swiss 
makers, has a ratchet-like tooth, both for the flat and angular gear. 
This latter form, if properly made, is by no means objectionable, 
since these wheels always act in but one direction, so that the shape 
of that side of the tooth not called into action is of no consequence, 
and the only consideration for it must be to give it the greatest pos¬ 
sible degree of strength. The very thin wheels generally used in 
Swiss stem winders justify fully this way of shaping the teeth but 
Uien the natural character of the tooth ought to be an epicycloid on 
the acting side, with a hollow back-put affording the necessary room 
for the tooth of the other wheel to pass freely. Most wheels of this kind, 
however, have so strangely-shaped teeth that they make the impression 
as though taste had a principal share in their construction. Wind¬ 
ing wheels of proportionate thickness may, without fear of breakage, 
haye the common shape of teeth. Certainly the teeth ought not to 
be'too fine, and the flanks and bottom must offer the best condi¬ 
tions of strength; therefore they must be short, and may be so, since 
they have only to lead through a very small angle, after which they 
are relieved in the gear by the next tooth. The sides ought to 
diverge slightly, this giving an increase of breadth to the lower part 
of the tooth, and the bottom ought to be hollow. 

The size of teeth is, with the stem winding mechanisms of the 
rocking-bar category, essentially prescribed by the toothing of the 
motion work, and in consequence of it, most of these mechanisms 
have finer toothed wheels than desirable. A little extra wheel, con¬ 
centrically adjusted upon the setting wheel, and of the same size 
teeth with the minute wheel, will relieve from all restriction and 
enable the constructor to use teeth of the proper size. With the 
mechanisms of the other class, the size of the teeth is quite optional. 

As a material for the winding parts, steel is generally used, and 
for the pinions no other known metal would prove suitable. With 
respect to the wheels, and especially the large, I always thought 
steel when hardened, might not be sufficiently reliable, since nobody 
can know whether there is not a tendency to break in some part of 
it For th-se reasons I made them of aluminum bronze for a time, 
but I had to give it up, not that they had given any reason of com- 
plaint, but only because customers seemed to prefer the look of steel 

The casing of stem winding movements requires some extra work 
as compared with that of key winding. The fixingpm contrary to 
the general rule heretofore given, must here be near the pendant, 
because if not, the movement could not be put in. In the stem 
winding watches with the setting parts on the winding axis, I find it 
I good plan to have this axis removable, and have it secured by a 
bridge fixed at the end of the pillar plate. The inner pivot of the 
axis moves as usual, in a brass stud riveted into the pillar plate. 

The pinion and the setting cannon must have just the necessary 

freedom in the sinks made for them in the pillar plate, so that they 


remain in their places when the axis is drawn out, lest they should 
make the re-insertion of the axis rather difficult. 

This arrangement greatly facilitates the casing, and has also the 
additional advantage that the action of the winding pinion and the 
contrate wheel can be verified without the movement being in the 

The winding knob is fixed to the outer extremity of the axis in 
the common way, and the axis is held in its place by a screw going 
through one-half of the pendant, the inner end projecting into a 
notch turned into the axis. The head of the screw is sunk into the 
outside of the pendant. 

With this disposition, a movement, after taking out the axis, can 
be taken out of the case and put into it with the same ease as a sim¬ 
ple movement. For hunting watches, a little allowance must be 
made for a small motion of the axis in the direction of its length for 
the purpose of opening the front cover of the case. For effecting 
this, the shutting spring has a hole through which the axis passes 
freely, while a shoulder of the same pushes the spring inward by a 
pressure on the knob. 

The push-piece in many stem winding watches projects from the 
periphery of the rim of the case. If such is the case, it ought to be 
adjusted in a way as to completely shut the opening in the case A 
round pin with a head outside generally answers very well, and so 
does also a round disc of about half the thickness of the rim, and 
projecting a little less than half its surface. 

The projecting push-pieces, however, have been much objected to 
from several points of view. The first and most serious objection 
was, that any accidental pressure might push the motion work into 
gear, and thus alter the position of hands or arrest their course. 
With the large-linked, heavy chains now worn, it is not a rare occur¬ 
rence that a part of the chain gets into the pocket, and by some 
chance, presses against the push-piece. Another objection is the 
apprehension that dust may find its way through the opening for the 
oush-piece. This is, however, of no great consequence, for a push- 
piece fitted in a careful and judicious way will not allow much dust 
to penetrate it. The projecting push-pieces have also been objected 
to on the ground of good taste, which will not suffer any unsymmet- 
rical protuberance. This argument is not of great weight. 


(To be Continued.) 


The Lick Observatory. 

-IE five large castings, that, when together, will form 
the supporting column of the largest telescope the 
world has ever seen, reached San Jos<§ the last week 
in July, and are now being conveyed to the top of 
Mount Hamilton, twenty-six miles away. The 
castings in "the aggregate weigh about thirty tons, so the task of 
hauling them up the mountain road to Observatory Peak is no easy 
one Capt. Floyd, the President of the Lick Trust, is still at the 
mountain personally superintending the work that soon will conclude 
the great undertaking, so costly in money expended and time 
applied, but of which so much is expected by the scientific world. 
The great dome is all completed. The lens, to which all other things 
are subordinate, is in the safe, where it has been since it came over¬ 
land several months ago. No crown jewel or golden nugget was 
ever more carefully guarded than that glass, upon which the most 
expert artisans of the world have spent years of labor. Now all 
that is needed to make the telescope complete is the long steel tubing, 
three feet in diameter. Into an end of this the lens is to be fitted, 
and through it, when carefully adjusted on pier and pivot in the 
great dome, astronomers are to gaze and endeavor there to fathorn 
some of the hitherto hidden facts of the starry realms. The tubing 
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's heiig made in Cleveland, Ohio, and, it is expected, will be ready A great deal of this debilitation which seems to call for _ 

“ * 6 : U , rtheSt m . c0Ur L se of tw0 months - lants may, with healthful stomachs and good digestion, be avoided by 

ex est to a trip to the lofty summit of Mount Hamilton is an cooking and preparing the best strength-giving kinds of food for 
inspection in the rooms of the trust of the photographs of Secretary hard-working men. Wives have themselves partly to blame 
Matthews. During all the period of construction he has been their husbands go wrong in the matter of stimulants Have 
actively at work with his camera, and there are few sights of interest they provided the nourishing, strength-giving foods demanded by 
" conne f tlon " lth » h « *0* that he has missed. Chief of all, by hard workers in a time when extraordinary muscular exertion is 
clever adjustment, he has secured a long panoramic view of the necessary? If not, they cannot be held wholly guiltless of the 
moun am, ridge: showing in detail all the observatory property among almost inevitable result. The housekeeper should seek information 
e clouds 1 here are many other smaller views representing on this important subject and govern the cooking accordingly 
periods in the progress of the work or interesting incidents. Of course the husband is largely to blame. He should not, how- 

I he bronze monument of Francis Scott Key, whose song of the ever, when pressed beyond his strength, seek refuge in the delusive 
nation s flag has made him immortal in history, is now on the way stimulation of alcoholic’ drinks. Affirmatively he should guard 
by sailing ship from Rome to San Francisco. It was made in Rome against any such need by providing, in due time, the food that will 
y t e famous sculptor, VV. W. Story, at a cost of $60,000. It will give strength against the labors of the day, hayfield and the harvest, 
be placed in a consprcuous position in Golden Gate Park. Its These despite the saving of labor by improved harvesting imple- 
erection there will fulfil the provision of the twelfth section of the ments, are still the most critical periods for hard-working farmers, 
trust deed of the great philanthropist. The monument in sections Happy are those who provided against this time by sowing last 
IS s ippe >y water the entire distance because there is less danger Spring successive patches of green peas, to be used during the busy 
of damage in that way. The voyage through the Mediterranean, season. There is probably no more strength-giving food at this 
across the Atlantic, and around Cape Horn is a long one, and the season than green peas cooked in milk. They are appetizing 
vessel may hardly be expected to reach this port before December healthful and strengthening. So also are green beans. These are 
or January next. probably the pulse on which the Hebrew children fed when we are 

Several of the leading artists in the East have stated their inten- told that they were fairer and better looking than all who fed on the 
non to compete in offering designs for the three groups of statuary king’s meat. 

-|g|gt side of the new City Hall in fulfilment of The strength-giving foods, however, are not by any means limited 
Among others are C. to these green and palatable vegetables. Dried beans contain a great 

le of proportion of albuminoids, and we never saw a hard-working man 

>r woman who would not relish a dish of these if properly prepared. 

, Oatmeal with milk or sugar is quite as good, and perhaps for most 

attracted much attention and favorable comment. A number of appetites better adapted to warm weather. Milk alone is always 
oca ar ists will also c ffer designs. The time for completion will good for workingmen, and if given as a drink between meals will 
close September 15. furnish strength for the labors of the harvest fields, and do away 

It is expected that the next benefaction to be carried out in accord- with much of the seeming necessity for stimulants for overworked 
ance with the fourteenth section of the deed will be the establish- laborers. 

mem of the “California School of Mechanic Arts,” at a cost of Much of the cooking for workingmen is pernicious. Fat meats, 

$540,000. A few months ago the sum of $5,000 was paid to the pies, cake and pastry are all, with potatoes, pernicious, because not 
special trustees on account to enable them to proceed with necessary essentially strengthening foods. They are carbonaceous, excellent 
preliminary work. These special trustees are Horace Davis, Presi- for giving heat and making, fat, but these are not required in warm 
dent; John H Boalt Secretary; and Dr. J. D. B. Stillman, A. S. weather. The people of Ireland have doubtless lived far too much 

Hall,die John O. Earl, and Judge I.orenzo Sawyer. It is stated by for their own good on the potato. The natural result has been an 

one o e gentlemen concerned that as soon as the work on the immense amount of drunkenness and deterioration of physical and 

observatory is fairly completed, steps will be taken leading to the moral character. As the potato did not give strength to work, 

establishment of the school. The purpose of the school, as outlined lants was resorted to. The Scotch, living on ornmcnl 


to be erected 01 

the thirteenth section of the trust deed. 

Bubert, of New York, who recently completed an elaborate st 

Garfield, and Karl Gerhardt, of Hartford, whose statue of General __„__ 

Putnam in Hartford, and of Nathan Hale, of New York, have Oatmeal with milk 01 


life, 


.impose of the school, as outlined lants was resorted to. The Scotch, living on oatmeal, also 
the deed, is to educate men and women in the “practical arts of stimulants, but with less deleterious effects physically than the Irish. 

and stone, or any of the metals, The truth, however, is that in Scotland as eating oatmeal h 
of fashion the drinking of whiskey has c< 


is working in wood, 

and in whatever industry intelligent mechanical skill 
hereafter be applied.” The school is to be open to all youths born 
in California.— San Francisco Bulletin. 


s gone 


Strength-Giving Food. 


for reliance on any stimulants is necessarily slow, for 
while urging the men to deeds requiring the greatest strength, they 
are necessarily debilitating. It requires time and patience to coun¬ 
teract the effects of a debauch continued for days and weeks, because 
the strength-giving food does not act immediately like a stimulant. 
But when it is learned, as it should be, that proper dieting is the best 
remedy against improper drinking, the most important step will be 
taken in a much-needed temperance reform. 


EVV people realize how large a proportion of the 
intemperance of our time is due to poor food. The 
overtaxed system seeks the deceptive relief of stimu¬ 
lants to make up for the lack of strength which it 
should get from food. Of course this is a terrible 
mistake in the end. The effect of stimulation passes away, leaving 
the system more exhausted than before and crying for fresh stimu¬ 
lant to take tbe place of that whose strength has been exhausted. 

The worst of all is that stimulant gives no nourishment. It is con¬ 
stantly borrowing, and compounding interest at that, and the end is 
a system either hopelessly wrecked, or so debilitated that it can only 

be reermted after months of living on correct systems of eating and who thinks at all about the subject believe that the great factories, 


Does Labor Produce All the Wealth? 

HE REV. Dr. G. M. STEELE, in Work and Wages: 
“ Is really true that ‘ labor produces all the wealth 
of the world ?’ Of course, by labor here is meant the 
putting forth of physical energy, otherwise the suc- 
:eeding sentences have no meaning. Does any one 


drinking. 


the docks, the vast buildings of stone and brick and ir 


tr great 
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cities, the railroads, the mighty steamships, the complicated machines 
and innumerable other structures are the result of manual labor 
i alone ? Suppose there is a line of railway fifty miles in length to be 
•built, and five thousand steady, intelligent and reliable laborers are 
[told to go and build it. Will they be able to build the bridges, to 
[ make the deep cuts, to construct the causeways through treacherous 
| swamps, to calculate the grades, and other equally difficult parts of the 
[ work ? How many ordinary wage laborers would it take to produce 
I a Corliss engine, the first of its kind ? No; there must be much 
I besides muscular effort in order to attain these results. There must 
i be toil of brain, long and protracted, and often exhausting thought, 
[ sometimes accompanied by great sacrifices and great hardships. In 
order to extend production there are required great mental qualities, 
some of them of a rare kind. There is needed power to contrive, 
[ to invent, to organize, to direct, or little can be achieved. The man 
I who blows the organ might claim that he produces all the music of the 
instrument. It is true he is generally an essential condition, but not 
I by any means the only or the most essential condition. No more is 
manual labor the only or the most essential condition of the pro- 
| duction of great wealth." 




A Lady’s Rambles Among the Jewelers. 


It is not necessary to interview manufacturers and dealers to 
ascertain if the demand for jewelry is on the increase. One has only 
to look over the fashion notes of our leading daily journals, our week¬ 
lies and the regular fashion magazines to gain an answer. These all, 
with one accord, now incorporate in their fashion reviews notes on 
jewelry, with as much freedom as they do notes on bonnets and 
gowns. This means that jewelry is again universally worn, and that 
it has the sanction of the creme de la creme as well as the well-to-do 
purchaser with modest aspirations as regards society. It is true that 
many of these notes sound strangely familiar to The Circular’s 
readers, leaving in their minds a suspicion that its advance sheets 
containing “Fashions in Jewelry” have in one way or another 
become responsible for much of this (to the jeweler) welcome litera¬ 
ture. One has but to recall how short a time ago it was that fashion 
writers, as a class, tabooed the subject of jewelry, to appreciate the 
full significance of their present willingness to write the subject up. 
It may all be told in the one brief sentence—jewelry is fashionable. 


Old favorites reproduced are the enameled flower brooches, the 
regular lace pin, and brooches in such old time shapes as crescents, 
horseshoes, stars, and the knot and rope pattern. To the first men¬ 
tioned, new flowers are being constantly added to the list, such as 
thistles, com flowers, arbutus and eidelw eiss. The rope pattern has 
appeared knotted so as to form square, round and diamond-shaped 
brooches. Lace pins are out in the form of twisted rope, the fringed 
ends of which are tied with gold threads. The morning glory has 
lately appeared, sometimes enameled to represent its true colors, 
sometimes in all gold in Roman finish and sometimes covered with 
diamonds. The flower pins in which the flowers are represented by 
colored stones set in a cluster of tinted gold leaves, are very beau¬ 
tiful. In illustration may be cited a cluster of amethyst violets. 


A very pretty ornament designed to be worn as either pin or pen¬ 
dant, consists of a carved head on topaz or other stone and set round 
with pearls or diamonds. Cluster pins and pendants are much worn. 
A costly one seen consisted of a colored pearl as the central stone. 
Around this was grouped five white pearls of uniform size, each one 
of which was encircled with small brilliants. Lace pins were seen 
during the past month in as great variety as ever in the stock of a 
manufacturing house that does an immense trade on the road. In 
this stock appeared, along with new patterns, many of the old favor¬ 
ites. The double scroll pattern, with a stone in the center, is 
retained; so is the knife-bar set with gems. Some of the bar pins 
are rendered attractive by odd little pendants that hang from the 
center. In both silver and gold come lace pins in form of a parasol, 
a whip, a fan and other familiar models. 


Some of the brooches and lace pins show a combination of metals 
as well as gems. A new pin that promises to have a big run is of 
gold and silver. The gold in Roman finish forms the background 
for silver flowers through which a Cupid's arrow is inserted. Another 
pretty brooch seen is of red gold and platinum. 


One enterprising manufacturer has been clever enough to make 
some gold horseshoe brooches, in which are set opals, the idea being, 
doubtless, to overcome any foolish superstition in regard to the opal 
by the proverbial lucky horseshoe. 


With this increased demand manufacturers have been exceedingly 
fortunate in that Dame Fashion has laid down no strict rules, but, on 
the contrary, affords the widest scope ever before known to workers 
in precious metals to carry out their own designs. The consequence 
is a bewildering variety in all departments. 


In gem jewelry the combination arrangement of brooch, pendant and 
hair ornament remains popular as ever. To the ever favorite star, cres¬ 
cent and horseshoe patterns, has been added the heart-shaped orna¬ 
ment of olden times. A very pretty conceit in this same direction is 
an enameled pendant in shape of a shell, delicately tinted, and 
bordered with small diamonds. New models seen in the long¬ 
stemmed flower pins are poppies. A very effective one was a poppy 
in gold filigree set with diamonds. 


Neck pins afford an admirable illustration of the wide license 
given in matters of personal adornment. Brooches, lace pins, flower 
pins, nondescript pins coming under no regular class, are all out in 
new patterns for the fall trade, and it is a wise person who can tell 
which is the most fashionable. 


The little bonnet pins are still worn, and not a few of the scarf 
pins designed for men’s wear find their way to ladies’ toilets. In 
scarf pins there appears a continued demand for those simulating 













birds in enamel. Dogs’ heads are also favored, and one 

sionally a horse’s head. The shell pattern in Roman gold also mounted on gold leaves as brooches and e 
appears in scarf pins; so does the spider, and there are a great num- resented the violets ir 
ber of flower patterns. 


Bracelets which are now worn on both arms continue to be made 
in both stiff and flexible patterns. Chain bracelets are very fashion, 
able. These, of late, have been much made with little padlocks. 
This latter style is patronized by engaged people, the lady wearing 
the chain about the wrist, while the gentleman wears the key that 
fastens the padlock on his watch chain as a charm. Heavy plain 
link bracelets continue fashionable. So do the ball links, hand 
chased and oxidized. Quite new are bracelets composed of little 
blocks of different colored gold and platina linked together. Some 
of these show alternate blocks and circles of metal linked together. 
A dainty bracelet is composed of two or more slender chains of gold 
held together by {sapphires or cat’s-eyes, set at regular intervals. 
Very slender bracelets are seen side by side with broad band ones. 
A fancy indulged in by some ladies is that of wearing two or more 
slender wire bracelets, surmounted by gem-set clasps, on one arm, 
the gems differing in color. Pendants appear on some of the brace¬ 
lets to which they are attached by a little gold chain. One seen was 
a tiny vinaigrette. 


Hair ornaments of gold, silver and gems w 
ionable than now. These ornaments come in a variety of forms. I 
There are pretty little combs and hair pins of masssive gold, with I 
and without an ornament at the head. 


A pretty hair pin is an amber one, on which appears a large 
oxidized ball of silver. Tortoise shell often forms the pin, a design 
in gold appearing for the head. 


The fly pin with patent spring, which is freed when the wings are 
pressed together, and previously described in The Circular, has 
become an exceedingly popular ornament, especially when made to 
simulate a butterfly or humming bird. These ornaments, when made 
of gold filigree and gem-set wings, are very beautiful. 


Many of the new finger rings for ladies’ wear show clusters in col¬ 
ored combination. In these fancy clusters are employed sapphires, 
rubies, emeralds, vari-colored diamonds and pearls. The semi¬ 
precious stones are much used for these clusters in connection with 
small brilliants. A present style, which will probably prove a 
passing one, consists in wearing four gold wire rings on the same 
finger, each being set with a single small stone, as a sapphire, dia¬ 
mond, emerald and ruby. 


T he turquoise, of late, has appeared in finger rings, surrounded 
with brilliants. It must, of course, be of true color to make it desir¬ 
able. Brown and yellow diamonds, also canary-colored sapphires, 
are being much used on finger rings. These are surrounded by fine 
brilliants that set off the central stone. 


Hoop rings are being made in which the gems are imbedded ii 


The silver belts and girdles, described early in the season, have 
met with unprecedented success. Every woman who can afford it 
wears a silver belt, or a handsome leather one showing silver links 
and buckles. The girdles, which were at first confined to wearing 
with tea gowns, are now worn with great freedom on other styles of 
dress. These girdles, to be quite recherche, must be heavy, and fin¬ 
ished with a chatelaine from which hang all sorts of objects, such as 
tablets, pin cushion, vinaigrette, etc. This fashion of girdles is by 
no means confined to American women. English women have also 
adopted them. These latter prefer them in crude form, and, when 
an antique can be obtained, are more than delighted. Our manu¬ 
facturers have succeeded in imitating the hammered work chains of 
the Norway peasant women, as well as originating many pleasing 
patterns in girdles. 


If importers of precious stones are correct in their prophecies, 
rubies and emeralds are to run a neck to neck race for popularity in 


gold. Marquis rings show in their settings a combination of colored the fashionable world. There will also be a brisk demand for col- 
stones. Initial finger rings, formed of fine gold wire, are also in the ored pearls as well as white ones. Young ladies have suddenly 


wakened to a realizing se 
beauty rule. 


e of the fitness of pearls where youth and 


Hoop ear rings, both plain and filigree, are worn. Some of the 
latter, made up especially for the fall trade, are exceedingly beau¬ 
tiful. Young ladies incline to screw ear rings of pearls or small 
solitaire diamonds. Married ladies have lost none of their admira- 


Open-throated corsages encourage the wearing of necklaces of 
>ne kind or another. Gold beads continue to be worn. Quite new 
n neck ornaments is the cable-link necklace, with or without 
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Present indications are that Roman gold jewelry will be an 
exceedingly popular kind during the season to come. The most 
trustworthy of our New York manufacturers agree in prophecying a 
profitable season in lace pins as well as in brooches. These same 
manufacturers also speak confidently of the Queen chain as the lead¬ 
ing one for the season of 1887-88 There is no question about 
enameled goods. These are in as great request as ever. 


Silver jewelry has unquestionably come to stay. Much of this 
appears in antique patterns, there being a rage just now for a repe¬ 
tition of old time ornaments. The silver belts, girdles and chate¬ 
laines, already described, will have a big run, as will brooches and 
lace pins set with Indian moonstones, opals and fancy stones in 
antique framework. 


In watches the tendency is still to decorated cases in small sizes 
for ladies’ wear. While many of these cases are quite round, others 
are irregular in shape, as the Queen Anne, the- escalloped cases 
and the shell cases. There are diamond ornamented cases, etched 
and engraved cases, and cases on which appear enameled miniatures. 
A pleasing finish is that of a nugget surface set with brilliants. 


The Queen chain still leads in chains for ladies' wear, and a pop¬ 
ular pendant is the original one of a ball. These chains are made 
in many patterns. There is the curb-link chain, the barrel-link, made 
of Roman gold, the trace-link and the square-curb. Gold and platina 
chains, which have so long been popular for gentlemen, are made 
also for ladies. Numbered with new and attractive charms for 
Queens are gold filigree ones, in the interstices of which are placed 
tiny enameled Marguerites. These Marguerite balls are also intro¬ 
duced in new ear rings for the fall trade, and very handsome they 
are. The vinaigrette continues a favorite charm for Queens. 
Recent novelties in this direction are little pin cushion charms. 
While the Queen is by far the most popular chain for ladies’ wear, 
there are in stock some very pretty ones in fancy vest chains. Silver 
watches are much worn on chatelaine chains. 


For men's wear, the chain commonly known as the “ pony vest ’’ 
leads, though there is a good patronage for the double chain. Quite 
new is the square-curb pattern made in platinum and gold. This 
square-curb pattern also appears in new bar cuff buttons for men’s 
wear. The newest idea in the way of pendants for men’s chains are 
lockets of gold and platina, with and without gem decoration. Seals 
and pencil charms continue fashionable. 


There is little that is new to tell in way of cuff buttons. Both 
links and single buttons are worn. In the link button cross patterns 
are of frequent occurrence; as, one a slender bar of gold and the 
other an oval shape in platina. Link buttons set with gems show 
differing stones, as a diamond and a sapphire. Very pretty buttons 
for ladies’ wear, seen recently, were of pale blue enamel, on which 


was overlaid a wire decoration in gold. The new cuff buttons, with 
a pin and chain attachment, have already gained a profitable 
patronage. 


Decorative gold thimbles are well to the front. A new stock 
examined recently, bewildered by the variety of its finish. In it were 
thimbles with plain octagon flange, plain concave flange, octagon 
engraved flange, chased rim with engraved flange, and flanges vari¬ 
ously decorated with applied work in vari-colored golds, applied 
enamel, floral patterns in enamel and floral and other designs, 
engraved. 


Quite a boom has been given to gautalines in both gold and sil¬ 
ver this summer, as these have been much used at fashionable resorts 
for lawn-tennis prizes. It naturally follows that some of the newer 
gautalines show designs borrowed from out-door sports. Such as 
tennis, racket and the like. Elsie Bee. 


The Tipsy Watch. 


MAGNETIZED watch is a “tipsy watch." It 
behaves very like a man who is “under the 
influence.” It is “groggy,” and cannot go straight. 
Will go sometimes backwards, sometimes forwards, 
staggers to the right and then to the left, or brings 
up against a lamp post to make ready for a fresh start, or may sit 
down on the curb stone and take a rest, as many a fond owner has 
found to his cost, when he has missed a train, or something more 
important. A watch loves magnetism as a toper loves his toddy, and 
will drink it in at every possible opportunity. After it has once got 
a little, is very susceptible, and will reach out for more, as it were. 

The balance wheel and hair spring is the heart, which is very sen¬ 
sitive to the silent forces, vibrates in the influence, and is drawn a 
little to the right or to the left, trembles a little, hesitates and is lost ; 
throws off the old allegiance, and falls under a new power. This 
toper of a watch hungers after magnetism, and seeks it out at every 
turn—it finds it in the atmosphere, and it may be had in intoxicating 
quantities on the sidewalk, from the dynamo placed there-under to 
furnish electric light for a block. It is lurking in mischievous quan¬ 
tities in the telephone receiver ; it is in every electric light wire, tele¬ 
graph wire, and in a thousand and one places where least expected— 
in fact, it is hard to keep a watch temperate and virtuous in the 
midst of so many temptations. When a watch gets tipsy on magnet¬ 
ism, it does not get over it so easily as a tipsy human his spree, but 
hangs on indefinitely. A dose of seltzer or bottle of congress will 
not clean it out. It requires a heroic course of treatment which 
will change the constitution, and which must be administered in a 
sort of allopathic dose of similia similibus curantur. A watch may be 
demagnetized, but to be demagnetized effectively there must be left in 
it no residual force, or at least it must be reduced to a minimum. 
You will frequently hear an engineer say that he can demagnetize 
his watch by revolving it by means of twisted string before the poles 
of dynamo—but the watch is not demagnetized —only the surplus 
force is removed. The steel parts of the watch still retain the same 
intensity of magnetism as the force through which it has passed 
last. The amount may not be sufficient to stop it, but it will affect 
the time just the same. The average watchmaker will tell you that 
if the steel parts of the watch do not pick up iron filings, that it is 
not magnetized, This is a mistake—it is a fatal error—because it 
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throws him off his guard, and he will look for the trouble elsewhere. 
Very many, if not most of the watches have this residual force strong 
enough to vitiate time, but not quite strong enough to gather iron 
filings, or iron dust. 

Again, many watchmakers and electricians, to test for magnetism, 
try their watches by moving a compass needle around them on the out¬ 
side. This is no test at all and proves nothing. In most cases the springs 
in the case of the watch will move the needle of the compass when 
the watch is lying flat, and will always do so if the watch is held in a 
perpendicular position. The watch, or any piece of steel material 
in the watch, can be made to move the compass needle according 
to the position in which they are held, and these pieces may only 
contain the natural or earth’s residual force of magnetism. The best 
test possible, and practical, that has yet been discovered, is to take a 
small compass needle, say % to % inch in diameter (care being 
taken to have the needle nicely poised and very sensitive); now pass 
this little compass needle over the movement, taking each part in 
detail, and the needle will tell you, in no uncertain manner, exactly 
where the invisible force is hiding. The compass must be held 
with the fingers (steel must not be used). This test is infallible, and 
yet simple, and if watchmakers learn to use it more frequently they 
will, to an extent, reduce the uncertainty as to whether magnetism 
exists in the watch. This force will sometimes be found to exist 
only in the hair spring—again, the regulator—but more frequently 
the balance wheel—there is always more or less in the balance wheel; 
and then again, the lever or fork may have it. When a watch is 
thoroughly magnetized, all the moving parts of steel become demo¬ 
ralized, and the watch will be found to be very groggy. 

And, still another way of expressing it is this : Magnetism in a 
watch is an unmitigated evil. It may act as a tonic or corrective, 
and may be just what is needed to brace up the shaky timer; but 
the right dose in the right place is a difficult thing to accomplish, and 
like most medicine, the wrong quantity applied in the wrong place 
does the mischief. Magnetism in watches has always been a malaria 
resulting in chills and fever, but at the present time it has become 
epidemic and as virulent as small pox, but like that disease, may be 
guarded against by vaccination. Vaccinate your watch with the 
Anti-Magnetic Shield, and it will be a proof against the disease. 
This shield corrals and holds sufficient quantity of the earth’s 
induced charge of magnetism to keep within its circle a field of con¬ 
stant polarity, which is equal on all sides, and sufficiently strong to 
keep the watch from malaria or epidemic disease which maybe in its 
surroundings. 



Chicago Notes. 


To the Editor of the Jewelers' Circular: 

In spite of the stereotyped talk about August being the dullest 
month in the year, Chicago jobbers have been doing a surprising 
amount of business. The fears engendered by the long-continued 
drought have been swept away by the fall of copious rains, and job¬ 
bers and retailers are now respectively entering on the fall trade with 
light hearts, and the almost assured promise of doing heavy business. 
It was generally believed until about the middle of last month that 
the corn crop would prove an almost total failure in many parts of 
the State of Illinois, but the clouds have burst and put new life into 
the parched fields, and the farmer has now a pretty good chance of 
making his wife, and daughter, and sweetheart an acceptable Christ¬ 
mas present from among the beautiful new lines of goods which the 


travelers of all the leading Chicago houses are now showing around 
the country. Nearly every house in Chicago reports a better August 
than last year, and with some the increase has been as much as 50 
per cent. Collections are generally reported as good, and an easy, 
confident feeling prevails in the town. 

Mr. Moore, the manager for Benj. Allen, reports excellent business 
for August. All the firm’s travelers have been out since the middle 
of July, and are making ready sales of the fine lines of fall novelties 
which they carry. C. H. Knights & Co. have their six travelers on 
the road, and are already receiving favorable indications of the pros¬ 
pective fall trade. Mr. Knights reports business as considerably in 
advance of last year. 

Mr. Lapp, of Lapp & Flershem, is busily engaged in his new, 
nameless catalogue, which will be considerably larger than last year’s, 
and hopes to get it out early in October. Lapp & Flershem claim 
an increase of 50 per cent, all over on their business for the first six 
months of this year, in spite of the dullness caused by the drought. 
B. F. Norris, Alister & Co. find their order business unusually large 
for the season of the year, and have no doubt of a rushing fall trade. 
Otto Young & Co. are having such a boom that Manager Schnering 
has hardly time to talk to his friends. 

Giles, Bro. & Co. consider business exceptionally good for the 
summer. C. IC. Giles has been appointed Chief Inspector of the 
Time Service of the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, and has his 
hands so full with the cares and responsibilities of his new office, that 
his very dreams are haunted with railroad whistles and magnetic 
shields. 

Samuel Swartchild is having an unprecedented demand for his 
patent jewelers’ bench and slide rest, and declares unhesitatingly that 
his advertisement in The Jewelers’Circular brings him more 
business than his advertising in all the other trade journals put 
together. 

The Elgin National Watch Company is so busy at the present time 
that it can with difficulty fill its orders. Manager Cutter reports that 
jobbers are eagerly taking goods even without orders, and that things 
are so strained at the factory that they are unable, in spite of their 
constantly increasing facilities, to keep pace with the demand. This 
argues well for the popularity of the Elgin movement. 

I he American Watch Co. report an unusually heavy business dur¬ 
ing the past month and their collections good. Their chronographs 
are quite a success, and jobbers here cannot get enough of them. 

The Howard Watch & Clock Company, and all the other import¬ 
ant eastern concerns in that line having branches here, report satis¬ 
factory, steady business. 

Baird & Dillon, a firm doing a large business in silverware on the 
installment plan, at Nos. 141 and 143 Wabash avenue, failed on Aug. 

7, and made an assignment for the benefit of their creditors to F. E. 
Morse. The best estimates of the liabilities of the firm place them 
at from $175,000 to $200,000, while the total assets of all kinds will 
not reach $50,000. The principal creditors are Cephas B. Rogers & 
Bro., Meriden, Conn., $30,000; the Derby Silver Co, Birmingham, 
Conn., $25,000; the E. N. Welch Manufacturing Co., $20,000; and 
the First National Bank of Chicago, $13,000, with a contingent lia¬ 
bility of $21,000. Among the smaller creditors are the Bristol Brass 
and Clock Company, Bristol, Conn.; the Pierrepont Manufacturing 
Company,"Hew Bedford, Mass.; and Koch, Sons & Co., New York 
The failure is mainly attributed to dull trade, but its primary cause 
was the entering up against the firm of $15,000 worth of judgment 
notes held by Thomas E. Hill. Mr. Morse, the assignee, considers 
the action of Hill in pushing the firm to the wall as outrageous, and 
Baird & Dillon have brought suit against Hill for $100,000 damages. 

Deep regret was caused among the trade on July 28 by the 
iinnouncement of the sudden death from rheumatism of Newell 
Matson, the well-known Chicago jeweler, at Clinton, Conn., in his 
seventy-third year, A native of Hartford County, Connecticut, Mr, 
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Matson began his business career in a country store in his native 
place. In 1845 he began, at Oswego, N. Y., an extensive trade in 
jewelry and general merchandise, employing, as was the custom of 
the time, peddlers, who retailed his wares throughout the country. 
To accommodate increasing business he opened branch houses at 
Dansville and Painesville, O. In r857 he began business in Mil¬ 
waukee, and in 1864 came to Chicago. The fire of 1871 destroyed 
his stock of goods, his loss being $250,000. Nothing daunted, he 
resumed business at once, and soon secured all the prosperity the 
house had previously enjoyed. The members of the family surviving 
him are Mrs. Matson, his son, Rollin, and daughters, Mrs. A. H 
Andrews, Mrs. Hayden, of Denver, Mrs. Samuel Perry, of Denver, 
and Miss Anna Matson. Personally Mr. Matson was a man of great 
kindness of heart. He gave abundantly of his means to charitable 
institutions. He was a member of Plymouth Congregational Church, 
of which his son, the Rev. L. E. Matson, now deceased, was pastor 
prior to the pastorate of Dr. Bartlett. His death will cause sincere 
sorrow among legions of friends. The interment took place at 
Simsbury, Conn. 

No little interest was created in certain circles on Aug. 12, by the 
sale by the customs authorities of the diamonds belonging to “ Jerry 
Monroe, the notorious dive-keeper. The goods in question were 
smuggled into this country by the wife of a Chicago saloon keeper 
known as “ Cockney Charley ” Lloyd, and sold to the unfortunate 
“ Jerry," who has lost his liquor license as well as his sparklers. The 
diamonds made prices reaching from $19 to $300, and realized an 
aggregate of $1,950 ‘or the government. 

Max EUbogen, of the firm of Stein & Ellbogen, sailed from New 
York on the Elba, Aug. 3, for Amsterdam, to make his annual pur¬ 
chase of diamonds. Mr. Ellbogen will also look up his relativ es 
many of whom live in the vicinity of Vienna. Mr. Stein, the other 
member of the firm, is sticking closely to the store, and reports very 
satisfactory trade for August. 

C. W. Wallis, of Coggswell & Wallis, went to Osage, la., on a 
pleasure trip, July 31, and will return to the city about the beginning 
of September. 

Mr. Lapp, of Lapp & Flersham, returned to the city on Aug. 5, 
after spending a very pleasant three weeks’ vacation at Carlton 
Island, in the St. Lawrence. 

Benj. Allen joined his family on Aug. 6, at White Mountains, N. 
H., and remained there for the remainder of the month. Mrs. Allen 
and family had been summering prior to this at Narragansett Pier, 
but are enjoying the change immensely. 

Mr. William Alister and wife are spending their vacation among 
the hills of Colorado. 

Leopold Newhouse, of Glickauf & Newhouse, left on Aug. 9 for a 
four weeks’ business trip through Illinois and Iowa. 

J. H. Dustin, formerly with Clapp & Davies, is now on the road 
for Lapp & Flershem in Wisconsin. 

Mr. A. E. Matthews, a thriving jeweler at Odebolt, la., was mar¬ 
ried on Aug. 11 to Miss Blanche Dockstader, a favorite belle of the 

Among the well-known retail jewelers in town during the early 
part of August were: C. S. Cutting, Joliet, Ill.; J. J. Higgins, Du 
Quoin, la.; A. W. Hawver, Sharon, Wis.; J. R. Parsons, La Porte, 
Ind.; W. C. Schroeder, La Porte, Ind.; W. P. Sedgwick, Bath, N. Y.; 
H. F. Higbee, Ludington, Mich.; and J. B. Weller, St. Paul, Minn. 

J. V. Ridway, of Giles, Bro. & Co., went down to St. Louis Aug. 
11 to keep cool, but finding the thermometer at 103°, transacted all 
his business in three days and started off for the shores of Lake 
Michigan. 

W. T. Smith, late of St. Louis, has settled in Chicago. 

Mr. Bunker, of the E. N. Welch Clock Co., returned to the city 
at the beginning of the month, after a pleasant vacation at Camp 
Lake, Wis, 


Louis Manheimer returned to the. city in the end of July, leaving 
his sick mother much improved in health. 

Jerome B. Chambers & Co. are exhibiting specimens of gold and 
silver bullion, from the mines of the La Victoria Mining and Milling 
Co., of Honduras. 

William Hirsch, of A. Hirsch & Bro., was married to Miss Mina 
Hirsch, his cousin, in Paris, and sailed for home July 2 3. 

At a meeting of Chicago jewelers held July 29, resolutions expres¬ 
sive of regret at the death of Newell Matson were adopted, and 
copies ordered sent to his widow and family. 

The late firm of Rosenkrans & Weber, which failed some time ago, 
has been incorporated into a joint stock company by A. A. Baldwin, 
of Milwaukee, Alfred Church and J. H. Johnson, with a capital stock 
of $20,000. It will henceforth be known as “ The Weber Company,” 
and will be managed by C. M. Weber. 

The Wichita Watch Company was organized towards the end of 
July at Wichita, Kas., with a capital stock of $250,000. 

Mr. Matthews, Secretary of the Crescent Watch Case Co., was in 
Chicago during the early days of August. 

Mr. Baehr, of Max Myer & Bro., of Omaha, Neb., passed through 
Chicago on his way East on Aug 30. 

Theodore Kearney, of the Theodore Kearney Co., spent his vaca¬ 
tion at St. Catherine’s, Wis. 

Benjamin Kramer has become city traveler for Mr. Zuckerberg & 
Co. 

T. G. Nind, formerly with the William Rogers Manufacturing Co., 
is now with the Holmes & Edwards Silver Co. 

Messrs. Elmer Rich, of Alfred H. Smith & Co., and C. J. Horton, of 
Robbins & Appleton, have had arrivals of young American citizens 
at their homes. Mr. Horton’s boy is said to have weighed 9 pounds 
on his first introduction to American life. 

The Western Silver Plate Co. has taken a commodious office at No. 
54 Madison street. 

Part of Clapp & Davies’ fixtures have been purchased by J. H. 
Purdy. 

M. N. Burchard, L. W. Flershem, H. S. Peck, W. F. Tompkins 
and E. D. Bamum have drawn up suitable resolutions on the death 
of Mr. E. N. Welch, at the request of the Chicago Jewelers’ 
Association. * W. A. B. 

Trade Matters in Providence and Viciniiy. 

To the Editor of the Jewelers' Circular: 

The manufacturing jewelers located here are realizing just such 
another business boom as characterized the fall trade of 1883, which 
up to that time had been the best they had ever experienced in 
regard to the amount of business transacted and profits on same, but 
from appearances the present year will go far ahead of it in the gross 
amount of sales, although possibly the profits may be a great deal 
less than in ’83, from the fact that competition has increased to a 
much greater extent. Those parties who before the election of 
President Cleveland did so much croaking about the country going 
to the dogs in case he was elected, must be (or should be) completely 
crestfallen to see their predictions come to naught, and such a 
healthy state of business as exists in all lines except stocks at the 
present time, which is liable to continue until the nominations of the 
two great parties are announced next summer, which may change the 
aspect of things for the time being. The President has decided not 
to convene an extra session of Congress, before the regular one in 
December, to canvass the advisability of passing some measure to 
relieve the money market of the country, he having deemed it 
unnecessary, as the Pension Bureau has done much in the past two 
or three months to relive it in granting back pensions involving the 
payment of several millions of dollars to the worthy defenders of the 
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Union, who have been so long kept out of their just rights, and being, 
as a general rule, men of slender means, they will not keep the money 
out of the regular business channels for a very long space of time, 
and the manufacturer will bebenefitted indirectly if not directly from 
the effects of its being put into circulation. It will make the money 
market easier if nothing more. The crops generally throughout the 
country are reported good excepting in portions of Wisconsin, Illi¬ 
nois, Iowa, Indiana and Dakota, where the extended drouth of the 
early part of the season did much to destroy them, but, as a whole, 
they may be counted on as being up to the average standard, if not 
a trifle ahead. The frequent copious rains of late have done much 
to bring on those crops which were not injured so much by the dry 
weather, such as corn, potatoes, etc., which means a low figure to the 
consumer, together with the immense wheat crop which has just been 
harvested. It is hard to see how very much want can prevail in the 
United States during the coming winter if the poorer classes are kept 
employed so as to earn the cash to buy their supplies with, which 
' everything seems to point to that they will, and at such figures that 
they will still have a neat surplus left after their living expenses are 
paid, when they will naturally look to personal decoration with jew¬ 
elry costly as their purses will buy; if not of the highest grade, pos¬ 
sibly of the second or third. The manufacturer in some line is 
benefitted, however cheap the goods may be. 

Collections during the past month have been only fair amongst the 
jobbers, and the appearance of trade paper warrants the belief that 
cash payments on watches, etc., are being met, and the manufacturer 
is forced to wait a month or more after invoices become due in order 
to allow the jobber to make heavy payments in other directions where 
sales of goods are considered cash on delivery. The dating ahead 
of invoices has been requested by several reputable firms the past 
month, and the Manufacturing Jewelers’ Board of Trade cannot make 
a decided move in this direction too soon for the welfare of the man¬ 
ufacturer, to have the abuse abated, which is growing to greater 
proportions every year it is allowed to continue. 

A pleasant feature of the past month’s business is the absence of 
any failure of importance to the manufacturer, and it is to be hoped 
that they have disappeared for some time to come so that confidence 
can be restored in a measure once again, and the manufacturer feel 
assured when selling an invoice of goods that ultimately he will 
receive compensation for the same, and not be^orced to place it to 
the debit of profit and loss, as he has been called on to do so often 
during the past twelve months. 

Messrs. Chandler & Shader, who made an assignment some two 
months since, have the present week, through their attorneys, paid 
their creditors the amount on which they compromised of twenty-five 
(25) per cent., less the fees of attorneys, amounting to two and one- 
half (2J4) per cent, on each claim, making a net payment of twenty- 
two and one-half (22^) per cent, to the creditors, which was 
considered quite favorable by those interested, allowing for the short 
space of time consumed in effecting such a settlement. 

The Manufacturing Jewelers’ Board of Trade report that eighty- 
three (83) members, of a total of one hundred and twelve (112) have 
signed the articles in regard to the abatement of the abuses of the 
trade, as recommended by the Board at their meeting of June 1. 
The interest taken in the movement by the members is pleasing to 
note to the able Secretary. On June 1 the Board of Directors 
ordered an assessment of twelve dollars and fifty cents ($12.30) to be 
made for dues for the current year. The number of members at 
present is one hundred and twelve (112), a gain of eighteen (18) 
during the past year, representing all of the largest firms in this city 
and Attleboro. 

The firm of Messrs. Barston & Luther has dissolved by mutual 
consent. Mr. Barston is a gentleman of genial disposition and has 
hosts of friends. He will continue the business as formerly at the 
old number. We wish him great success. 

No new developments as regards the settlement of the affairs of 


Messrs. Fay & Schieber have been heard of, and those most inter¬ 
ested are beginning to wonder if they are to realize anything from 
the wreck, or whether it is to be another case similar to the failure 
of Messrs. Engel & Clark, or Messrs. Simons & Wolf, of Philadelphia, 
and others, where they seemingly dried up as the dew before the 
morning sun during'July or August. 

Messrs. Hutchison & Huestis have outdone themselves in their 
immense display of seal and other rings in new and decidedly fancy 
designs for the fall trade, and this growing and popular house is on 
the high road to success, and their untiring energies are only reaping 
their well-merited reward. This house is one of the largest in the 
country in the manufacture of rings of all kinds. 

Messrs. Howard & Son are having a great run on their new line of 
silver goods, and find it almost an impossibility to keep the supply 
equal to the demand, by employing one hundred and fifty (130) 
hands and working them over time. 

Messrs. Fred. I Marcy & Co. have all they can possibly attend to 
in the way of orders on their new button, which has become very 
popular with the jobbing trade. 

Mr. Jno. F. Trescott, formerly bookkeeper for the extinct firm of 
Messrs. Sackett & Davis, died on Wednesday last at the advanced 
age of seventy-one (71) years, respected by all who knew him. Mr. 
Trescott suffered from an attack of paralysis which he experienced 
some years since and from which he never fully recovered. 

The local jewelry store of Mr. Wm. K. Potter, of 252 Westminster 
street, had a night visit paid it on Wednesday last, which was detected 
at 5 a. m. by Officer Peter Cannon. The visitors evidently did not 
care much about visiting the inside of the establishment, but coveted 
a certain tray of solid gold rings which had been left in the window 
inadvertently, and worth probably about two hundred and fifty dol¬ 
lars ($230). The miscreant was not particular as to the means 
employed in removing the glass in the show window. 

The Rosenkrans & Weber Company have paid the amount of their 
compromise, twenty-two and one-half per cent. (22J4) net to those 
who were members of the Board of Trade, while those who were not 
members received .only fifteen (15) per cent., thereby showing the 
benefit derived from belonging to the Board. 

Mr. Walter O. Whipple, connected with Messrs. Wm. M. Fisher & 
Co., of 226 Eddy street, spent a very pleasant day last month boating 
on the Pawtuxet River with a party of friends. Mr. Whipple pulls a 
heavy oar. Fairfax. 

Providence, R. I., Aug. 15, 1887. 

Our Foreign Correspondence. 

Birmingham, July 30, 1887. 

To the Editor of the Jewelers' Circular: 

Since I last wrote you the jewelry trade is in some respects better, 
but in others worse. There are rather more orders to be had; in 
fact, a few manufacturers are busy, but money is scarcer than it ever 
was. Not only cannot accounts be collected, but in many cases the 
manufacturer and factor have to take up their customers’ bills. 

The epidemic of failures which occurred during the first few 
months of the year is again occurring, and seems likely to continue 
for some time. Three weeks ago Mr. J. Otto Schuler, of Hatton 
Garden, London, stopped payment, and eventually called his credi¬ 
tors together; and his is a large business, doing in English and con¬ 
tinental jewelry, and many Birmingham makers are in very heavily. 
A fortnight after that, Messrs. J. Myers & Sons, of Caroline street, 
Birmingham, an old respected firm, not doing a large trade but 
always considered most respectable, were obliged to call a meeting 
of their creditors and make an arrangement with them. 

Last month Messrs. Bishton & Fletcher, Albion street, Birmingham, 
manufacturers and factors, stopped payment. This firm is in a very 
large way of business, and the liabilities will be consequently pro- 
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portionately heavy. They report that they have 
the pound, and that it is only an extension of tiuic m «»« 
what is wanted. 

All these failures of factors, are as might be expected, causing some 
of the small manufacturers to fail. Fortunately so far the large man¬ 
ufacturers have withstood it, but unless there -is soon an end to it 
there will certainly be some of them in difficulties; in fact, if reports 
are true, in the course of a mail or two I shall have to report the 
failure of one of the largest and oldest firms of manufacturers in the 
! trade. 

:e your correspondent, Elsie Bee, is constantly advising jew¬ 
elry shopkeepers to introduce other goods into their shops, such as 
high class ornaments. This is a very common practice here, 
especially at fashionable seaside resorts, and it must pay to do so, for 
n going to several this summer I notice that not only does every 
jeweler do so, but in those shops where it was first introduced some 
years ago, the stock of fancy goods is very largely increased; in some 
instances one side of the shop being laid out as a show room for best 
class of ornaments. 

This season there is a very large sale of mosaic goods, principally 
brooches. The beauty of design and arrangement of colors making 
it a great favorite, especially as they can now be got so\much cheaper 
than formerly. A good brooch mounted in silver and beautifully 
inlaid can now be bought retail for 4 shillings, whereas a few years 
since the mosaic alone would have cost more wholesale. 

Should any of your readers see the new jubilee coins, I hope they 
will not think that English die sinkers have deteriorated to the extent 
the coins would make one think. There has been a great outcry 
about these, for not only is there no depth or sharpness in the die, 
it the design is bad, and the queen’s head is more like that of a 
Greek or Roman empress than a woman of the present day. Still, as 
long as the sovereign has the choice of how her head shall appear on 
e coins, I suppose we must bear it. 

The fashion for wearing solitaires is still on the increase, and, as a 
consequence, bracelets are less and less worn. This is more so 
among the middle and lower classes than in high society, and, as a 
consequence, makers of medium class goods are busy, whilst those 
who only made best goods are slack. Solitaire. 



STEALING PATENTED IDEAS. 

To the Editor of The Jewelers' Circular: 

On several occasions I remember to have seen articles in your 
magazine denouncing the practice that is all too common among 
manufacturers, of copying styles and designs that have been patented. 
It seems, however, that nothing will stop this most reprehensible 
practice, for I have recently been victimized by it. Having con¬ 
ceived something entirely new as an article of jewelry, I spent much 
time and considerable money in working it out satisfactorily, and 
finally had it patented. I also had special tools and machinery made 
for the purpose of manufacturing the goods, and last season put them 
on the market. They sold well, and, as they were fine goods and 
well made, I had every reason to expect that they would be popular 
for several seasons. What was my surprise to find, a few weeks ago, 


in the store of a retail dealer, a perfect imitation of my goods made 
in cheap metal. The workmanship was inferior and the gold of 
degraded quality, but to the casual observer they seemed to be iden¬ 
tical with my productions. Of course, they would not wear as well, 
but, as the price was less, they probably sold more readily. In fact, 
the dealer frankly told me that he could sell considerably more of 
the lower priced goods than of the fine ones, and that his profit on 
them was nearly as great. These cheap goods will virtually drive 
my productions out of the market; in fact, I shall make no more of 
them except to fill positive orders. Now, what redress have I ? To 
prosecute the infringer will involve me in a lengthy and costly law¬ 
suit, and before the decision could be reached the goods will have 
gone out of style and I shall be fighting over a dead issue. Then, 
too, I am satisfied that the infringer is not solvent, and if I should 
get a judgment against him he would beat me on the execution. 
There seems to be nothing for me to do but to grin and bear it, for 
the trade will not help me in any way. I have sent out circulars 
warning the trade of the infringement but it does no good, for the 
dealers continue to buy the cheap imitations when they know that 
every article made is an injustice done me. But the dealers are 
looking only to their own sales, and say if these manufacturers want 
to go to law let them do so. Of course, every one knows that steal¬ 
ing a patent is just as much a theft as stealing a pocketbook, but, 
unfortunately, it is not so regarded by the community in general. 
There seems to be no redress whatever for the owner of a patent 
against an infringer, without spending as much money in litigation as 
the whole product is worth. Why cannot the trade be educated to 
respect a patent as they would a pocketbook or any other article of 
property ? The man who stole my patent robbed me of a good 
business, upon which my profits would have been liberal, and I have 
got to put up with the outrage. There is something wrong with our 
patent laws when pirates are permitted to perpetrate their robberies 
with impunity. Victim. 

Newark, N. J., August 10. 

WHY INSURANCE RATES ARE SO HIGH. 

To the Editor of the Jewelers' Circular: 

I observe that you try to keep the trade informed in regard, to 
insurance matters, and have especially cautioned insurers to look 
after their policies to be sure that they were all in good companies. 

I wish to call the attention of insurers to a great abuse in the insur¬ 
ance business, and that is the high rates of commissions paid to 
brokers. I am told by underwriters that nine-tenths of the business 
done in New York is placed by brokers, and these receive from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent, of the premium, according to the char¬ 
acter of the risk. If the risk is a good one all the companies want 
it, and the broker gives it to the one that will pay him the most com¬ 
mission. If property owners would attend to their insurance 
business themselves instead of employing brokers, the companies 
could afford to reduce their rates from one-quarter to one-half. As 
it now is, the insurers are supporting an immense army of middle¬ 
men who are of no earthly use to the business, or would not be if the 
property owners would attend to their own insurance as they used to 
do. The broker claims that he knows all about the solvency of the 
different companies, and can place the insurance at lower rates than 
the owner can, which is not true. The broker may know all about 
the companies, but he will not hesitate to give you a policy in a weak 
one, provided that weak one will pay him a larger commission than 
a perfectly trustworthy one will. I took your advice some time ago 
and “ overhauled my policies,” and as I found that some of the com¬ 
panies were unknown to me, I consulted a friend, who is an officer 
of a company. He picked out two of my six policies and said that 
the companies were expected to wind up any day, they were in such 
financial straits, and said the reason my broker had given them to 
me was solely because of the high commission they paid him. He 
further said that all the companies would lower their rates at once 
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if property owners would do business directly with them. What is 
the sense in supporting these hundreds of middlemen when it is so 
little trouble to do the business one’s self, and also be sure that it is 
well done. My underwriting friend told me that the rates of com¬ 
missions paid now kept the companies poor, while the brokers were 
getting the cream of the business. If one wants to let things drift 
and save himself a little trouble, he will find the broker a con¬ 
venience; but if he wants first-class insurance and would like to see 
the rates come down, he should attend to the matter himself. It is 
not much labor for any one in the jewelry trade to look aft r his 
insurance; it is not as though they had several warehouses full of 
goods and required a million or more dollars of insurance, as some 
of the dry goods merchants do, but a few policies in good companies 
can be obtained by any man without difficulty. Any good respons¬ 
ible company will advise as to others, and there is no more necessity 
for a broker than there is for a missionary. Try it and see if it will 
not be a saving to you. Anti-Broker. 

New York, August 15. 

DRIVEN WELL ROYALTIES. 

To the Editor of the Jewelers' Circular: 

Recently the agents of the men who claim to own patents on 
driven wel's have bee;, going through this State demanding a royalty 
on every driven well they can find. It makes no difference whether 
the well is ten years old or only one, they demand a royalty of $10. 

I have one at my house, another at my stable and another at my 
store, and it did not cost me over $50 to put down all three of them. 
Now, if I have to pay $30 for royalty, it seems pretty hard. Will 
you please advise me through your magazine if the patent is valid, 
and if owners of driven wells are obliged to pay royalty. 

Ohio, August 19. A. Woolston. 

[The patent issued to Col. N. W. Green for driven wells expired 
in January, 1885, and any well put down since that time is not sub¬ 
ject to pay a royalty. There has been a prolonged contest over the 
validity of this patent, and cases have been tried in half a dozen dif- 
feient States, in all except one the decisions sustaining the patent. 
But they were appealed to the Supreme Court, and in May last that 
court decided one that came up from Connecticut and one from 
Ohio. The decision not only affirms the validity of the patent, but 
declares that Col. Green was the discoverer of a great natural prin¬ 
ciple, by means of which natural forces—atmospheric pressure — are 
made to force from the bowels of the earth an abundant supply of 
pure water at a less cost than it could be obtained by any other pro¬ 
cess. In accordance with this decision, the owners of the patent are 
proceeding to collect royalties from all who have infringed their 
patent. The decision of the Supreme Court is exceedingly broad, 
for it declares that not only are the owners of driven wells infringers 
of the patent, but every person who uses one is also an infringer of 
the principle discovered by the inventor and consequently liable to 
him. This being the case, we see no way for our correspondent but 
to pay the royalties demanded. He might refuse, in which case he 
would be sued, and eventually would have not only the royalties to 
pay, but the costs and the fees of the plaintiff's lawyers. At least, 
the courts have so ordered in many cases, making the expense not^ 
far from $100. There is this to be said in favor of the driven well 
patent, and that is that every one who uses a driven well is doing so 
in place of an open or dug well, which would have cost five times as 
much to put down. If he has thus obtained a better well at less cost, 
he ought not to complain if he is asked to share his savings with the 
man who showed him how to do it.— Ed.] 

RAILROAD EMPLOYEES'. TIMEPIECES. 

To the Editor of the Jewelers' Circular: 

I see that certain railroad companies out west are seeking to 
compel their employees to carry watches of a certain grade. They 


say their watches must be of a standard equal to that of a 15 jeweled 
watch, must have patent regulators, must be adjusted to heat and 
cold, and protected by anti-magnetic shields. 

I think that this arbitrary rule is unjust, and will work a great 
injury. Why need a watch be of a certain grade to keep good time ? 
Hitherto, the employees of railroad companies have carried the best 
watches they could afford, and I know from personal experience 
that railroad conductors and engineers take great pride in the 
accuracy of their time-pieces. But recently there was an accident 
occurred through the carelessness of the engineer of a train, who 
allowed his watch to get fifteen minutes slow. This set the press 
a-thinking of the great danger to the traveling public. And the rail¬ 
road officials began to think how to overcome the difficulty, and 
here is the result they arrive at: “our employees must carry watches 
that cost them fifty dollars apiece"! This is about the conclusion 
they have reached, and, as usual, the railroad officials are wrong. 

A watch may be of the finest grade and still go wrong, while a 
Waterbury may keep correct time to the minute for a month. The 
only way to preserve the traveling public from danger by this cause, 
is to inaugurate a rigid system of inspection. Let the railroad com¬ 
panies put their hands down into their own (and not their employ¬ 
ees’) pockets. Let them pay a corps of “watch inspectors” who 
shall regularly inspect every watch upon which the running of the 
trains depends, and then whether the watch have four, seven, fifteen 
or five hundred jewels, a gold case or a brass one; as long as it keeps 
correct time, there will be no danger to the public. John D. 

Jersey City, August 18, 1887. 


ENCOURAGING CRIME. 

To the Editor of the Jewelers' Circular: 

In the daily papers the other day appeared an account of a man 
who had been robbed of valuable jewels, who advertised a reward 
for their return. For a month he advertised without success, offer¬ 
ing $2,000 “ and no questions asked.” At last he received a com¬ 
munication from the thief, demanding $3,000 for their return. The 
victim had meanwhile been publishing abroad the fact that the 
jewels were worth a great deal to him as keepsakes, besides their 
large intrinsic value. When he received the letter from the thief, he 
replied immediately, accepting his terms. When the thief sent 
another letter, and this time demanded $5,000, saying that he would 
not let them go for less, but promising to immediately forward them 
if the terms are acceptable. The victim accepted the terms, and 
was soon in the possession of his jewels again. 

Now, what I want to ask, is, whether nothing can be done to this 
man ? He has publicly encouraged and rewarded a criminal, for 
whose crime an adequate penalty is provided by law. Can not the 
State prosecute such a man ? It seems to me, the penalty of the 
thief’s crime should be meted out to this man. G. A. S. 

New York, Aug. jo, 1887. 

TO FIT HAIRSPRINGS WITHOUT TIMING. 

Hr the Editor of the Jewelers' Circular : 

I would inquire through your honorable body of watchmakers if 
they know of a means by which hairsprings can be selected and 
fitted correctly without timing them as described by Excelsior. I 
was called upon by a man last week who claimed he could select and 
put in a hairspring in five minutes without timing. All of which he 
would teach me for $2.50, together with pivoting in some length of 
time to be dished up at some figures, etc., etc. I think I am an 
average fair workman but can’t put in a hairspring without timing it, 
nor can I put in a pivot in five minutes. If any of your honorable 
body can dispense us light on this subject, I am sure it will be 
greatly appreciated by many of the uninformed craft, for in this 
place alone I know of the “ Modern Excelsior ’’ getting $25.00 for 
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his information, and the purchasers claim to be well pleased. For 
the $25.00 he of course gave some other “ bottled up ” information. 

Wm. Burns, Jr. 


Coshocton, O., Aug. r, r887. 


KIND WORDS DULY APPRECIATED. 

Mr. E. S. Pendexter, of Portland, Me., says, “The Jeweler's 
Circular is an old and valued friend.” 

Mr. F. P. Fisk, of Epping, N. H., says, “You may consider me a 
life-long subscriber, for I could not get along without The Circular, 
for with it I can keep posted even if I do live 'way up in the woods of 
New Hampshire.” 

Mr. E. L. Hecox, of Ilion, N. Y., who started in business a year 
ago, and has worked cautiously but successfully, and is now quite 
firmly established, says, “ I consider the magazine very valuable of 
itself, but the designs of monograms place its value above any fair 
estimate that could be made.” 

To the Editor of the Jewelers' Circular : 

Sir:—In your August number, I am pleased to notice you are 
getting on well with your Jewelers' League. Here in England, how¬ 
ever, we have no such thing, there existing too much jealousy 
amongst the trade. 

If it is in order, I should be glad to belong to your society and to 
be appointed your English agent. I am fairly well known in the 
trade as the author of “ Precious Stones and Gems,” “ Great 
Diamonds of the World" (mentioned in your paper this month, 
page 236), “ Pearls and Pearling Life," “ Gold ” (which has run 
through the 20,000th edition), etc., etc., also as the only jeweler who 
for upwards of a quarter of a century has kept and manufactured 
but one quality of gold, namely, 18-ct. I am sorry to see from time 
to time by your Circular, that in America you are going in for a 
very low quality of gold work, which, I think, for a nation with such 
splendid prospects before it like yours, should not be the case. 

If your league do not see their way to placing me on their list of 
members, then kindly let the matter drop, and oblige. 

I may mention Mr. Kunz, of Tiffany’s, who knows me very well, 
and with whom I am constantly in correspondence, and Dr. S. Hunt, 
of your city, who is over here at the present moment, and to whom 
I have given some valuable information. 

Awaiting the pleasure of hearing from you, 

I remain, sir, yours faithfully, 

Ed. W. Streeter. 


Carriers of Contagion. 

y SIDE from being pests, flies are actual conveyers of 
contagion. The fly can communicate virus from an 
open sore, and can carry this from one person or 
place to another. This may not be credited, but it 
has been proved by direct experiment to be not only 
possible, but an actual fact. The common house fly, by lighting on 
a diseased spot, either in an animal or a man, and thence passing to 
a healthy subject, has been known to impart the infection to the 
latter. Whether the poisonous matter be an animal virus or a germ 
of disease, a bacillus, does not matter; and in this connection it is well 
to speak of other common methods of possible disease infection. A 
postage stamp may in various ways convey contagion. One of the 
simplest and most plausible is that in which a postage stamp, partially 
attached to a letter to pay return postage, is sent by a person 
infected with some disease to another person. The disease is trans¬ 
ferred,in the first place, to the adhesive stamp through the saliva, and in 


being attached to the letter by the receiver, the poison may be trans¬ 
mitted to him in turn through the saliva. 

Another cause may be the infection of the stamp with disease 
germs. The stamp, having been exposed in a room where a diseased 
person lies, may become slightly moistened and thus retain the germ. 
That this is true can be proved very simply by a microscopical 
examination. It is even possible that an active and tangible poison, 
as arsenic, may accidentally or intentionally be attached. 

We often see a person holding change for a moment in the mouth, 
probably not knowing that investigation has shown that disease 
germs can be. carried by money. If one could see through what 
hands the money has passed, they would hesitate before using such a 
third hand. Silver money is as bad as paper money; but while many 
would hesitate to hold a dirty bank note in their mouth, they think 
that a silver piece, because bright, is apparently clean. 

Cigars may convey contagion, especially syphilis. We have seen 
a note in which a physician gave as an excuse for not loaning a light 
to a friend, that he was afraid of contagion; but if he was so afraid 
he should have been consistent and refused to smoke the cigar. 
Cigar wrappers are in the cigar factories, especially in Cuba, moist¬ 
ened with the lips and tongue, and the girls who roll the wrappers 
are by no means of the highest reputation. Diseases can be carried 
in this way. Tobacco, contrary to the common belief, does not 
destroy disease germs, and smoking will not confer immunity from 
contagion. 

Any one who uses a towel in common with the public, or a piece 
of soap, or brush and comb, or any requisite of the toilet, runs the 
risk of possible infection. The subject of antisepsis, simply another 
word for cleanliness, has not necessarily brought to light many new 
facts, but has set people to thinking of old ones. The germ theory 
of disease is to most people a very vague one. There is a general 
idea that disease is carried by germs, and that the air is filled with 
these, and it is a wonder to most people that every one is not so 
afHicted; the laity conclude that the germ theory is an absurdity and 
a contradiction. They do not consider the element of a fertile soil. 
The germ is the same as a seed, and all organic bodies are repro¬ 
duced by a seed. We must plant seed in a soil suitable for it, and 
the surroundings—heat and moisture—must be adapted to it if it is 
to grow. As we descend in the scale of organic life, we find that 
some of the lower animals can hardly be distinguished from plants, 
and these are reproduced not by seed, but by a process of division 
or budding. A part of the animal is divided and separated, and 
forms a new animal. 

As we descend in the scale, we find that instead of seeds we have 
spores, as in ferns; but these serve the purpose of seeds, and demand 
a fertile soil before they can grow. Of many million spores, but one 
or two may serve their purpose; the rest die without giving any 
result. As we descend still lower, we find that fungi and moulds 
need not only a fertile soil, but a peculiar soil, and many of them 
will not grow except in or on another organic body. 

In medicine, a common example is the ergot of rye. Another is 
corn smut. These, in addition to requiring a peculiar soil, undergo 
an “ alternation or generation.” For example, corn smut is first 
reproduced on the barberry leaf as “ rust,” and this rust in turn pro¬ 
duces corn smut. The theory of disease germs is founded on the 
knowledge of the action of the lower animals and plants. The 
bacillus may be an animal or it may be a plant, poisonous in itself or 
simply a carrier of contagion. It may even be a result of disease, 
and have nothing to do with its cause except as a foreign body. 
Still, as we find it present, and find it always present, we are neces¬ 
sarily induced to believe that it is an active agent, but in order to 
reproduce itself it must have a fertile soil. This it finds, as a rule, 
in a person whose constitution is run down from overwork, lack of 
rest, poor living or disease. It may be introduced into the system, 
directly into the blood, through an open wound, thus inducing septi¬ 
caemia—a state of poisoned blood, or it may be introduced indirectly 
into the blood through the alimentary system. In this case it must 
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be inhaled or eaten with food. In either case it is absorbed, or 
perhaps actively works itself through the mucous membrane. Once 
in the blood, the bacillus grows, as a rule, by division, and multiplies 
to an enormous extent. Disease may also be carried by a virus, 
which may in turn consist of bacilli or of organic putrefactive matter. 
The common example of this is the virus of cowpox or of a snake, 
an actual poison. 

Either of these factors may be present on a piece of soap or money, 
or a soiled towel, or a book that has been in constant use; in fact, 
any article that has been handled by a number of people; and we 
can perhaps realize how omnipresent disease germs are, when we 
consider that washing our hands is an antiseptic solution, and wiping 
them on a perfectly clean antiseptic towel, and shall find they are 
still, scientifically speaking, unclean. Cleanliness, then, is above all 
to be inculpated as a preventive of disease. If not next to godli¬ 
ness, it is surely next to health.—.)/. E. T., Technics. 


*A Complete History of Watch and Clock 
Making in America. 

[By Chas. S. Crossman.] 

Continued from page 2J4. 

Number Fifteen. 

ILLINOIS WATCH COMPANY. 

THE ILLINOIS SPRINGFIELD WATCH COMPANY.—THE SPRINGFIELD 
ILLINOIS WATCH COMPANY.—THE ILLINOIS WATCH COMPANY. 

Illinois Springfield Watch Co., as originally organ- 
ed, owed its birth mainly to the efforts of Mr. 
C. Adams, who presented the matter before the 
cal Board of Trade of Springfield, Ill., in such a 
vorable light that it resulted in the formation of 
the Illinois Springfield Watch Co. in January, 1869, with a capital of 
$100,000. Mr. John T. Stuart was made President, and Mr. W. B. 
Miller, Secretary. The Board of Directors was composed of Messrs. 
J. T. Stuart, W. B. Miller, John Williams, John W. Bunn, George 
Black, and George Passfield. 

Mr. Adams then visited Elgin and engaged six experienced men 
to take charge of the different departments as follows: Otis Hoyt, 
train room; W. F. Dean, die maker; C. E. Mason, escapements; 
John Nickerson, jeweler; D. G. Currier, modeling and finishing 
room; and George White, pattern maker. Mr. John K. Bigelow 
afterward came from Elgin to fill the position of Superintendent. 

The six first mentioned came to Springfield in April, 1870, and 
went to work in a temporary machine shop hired for the purpose. 
They commenced making machine shop tools to build machinery 
with for watch manufacture. It may be said that the compay com¬ 
menced under favorable auspices, as they had a staff of men of 
proven mechanical ability, and experienced in the horological line. 
This was an advantage over some companies that were obliged to 
educate a large part of their employees. 

One reason why the business men of Springfield were anxious to 
establish this industry in Springfield was that a larger part of the 
cost of production would be paid for labor than for material used, 
and would benefit the business interests of the city. 

The location selected for the factory is just north of North Grand 
Avenue, which bounds the city on the northern side, and is, conse¬ 
quently, outside the city limits, in the township of North Springfield. 
The land on which the factory is located is a portion of a tract for¬ 
merly owned by Mr. Henry Converse, proprietor of the rolling mills 
in the vicinity. It is in the form of a square and comprises fourteen 
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acres, ten of which were presented to the company by Mr. Converse, 
and the remaining four purchased. 

Work on the building was commenced May 2, 1870, and the pres¬ 
ent north wing was completed December 2 of the same year, being 
30x100 feet, three stories high. The center building was not erected 
until 1879. 

The factory was occupied as soon as completed, and work on the 
machinery was pushed forward. In four or five months after moving 
into the factory they commenced to manufacture parts of watches, 
and in January, 1872, twenty-one months after starting to make the 
machinery, the first complete watches were turned out. The grades 
were given the following names: “ Stuart,” after John T. Stuart, the 
President of the company, and former law partner of Abraham Lin¬ 
coln; “ Bunn,” after J. W. Bunn, a Director; “Miller," after W. B. 
Miller, the Secretary, and a prominent hardware merchant of Spring- 
field; “Currier,” after. D G. Currier, first foreman of finishing room; 
“Hoyt,” after Otis Hoyt, foreman of train room; and “Mason,” 
after C. E. Mason, foreman of the escapement room. They were all 
brought along together and put on the market about the same time, 
and were all 18 size, full plate, and key wind. The models were 
made by Mr. D. G. Currier, assisted by Mr. John K. Bigelow, the 
Superintendent. 

The company found considerable difficulty in introducing their 
goods to the trade in such a manner as to give satisfactory results to 
the company. The first idea was to sell directly to the retail trade, 
and they acted on this plan for some time. Mr. Miller, who, during 
the first few years, was also acting as business manager, would often 
take trips East, visiting the large cities for the purpose of introducing 
the watches. It broke down his health, however, and the company 
soon found they needed greater facilities for disposing of their 
goods, so Mr. Miller came to New York in 1873, and started a New 
York office, and appointed Mr. J. M. Morrow as agent. The office 
was located at old No. 11 (now 7) Maiden Lane. He subsequently 
removed to No. 21, where he remained the agent until 1884. The 
goods were thus placed in the hands of jobbers with more satisfac¬ 
tory results than before. 

At the end of the first year of production, thirty-eight thousand 
dollars’ worth of watches had been made. One hundred and twenty- 
five operatives were employed, and the factory was producing watches 
at the rate of about twenty-five per day. 

The company began making their own balances in 1873, having 
previously imported them. They were made under the direction of 
Mr. John Leman. In the same year they commenced to manufac¬ 
ture dials under John Pegler, who came from the Cornell Company. 
About the same time Mr. Daniel Currier made the first hair springs 
and Mr. Jelly made the first jewels, which had before been imported. 
Thus it will be seen that the year 1873 was one of progression so far 
as manufacturing facilities were concerned. 

The panic, however, of that year caused their sales to dwindle, 
consequently a large surplus of watches was accumulated which 
amounted at the close of the year to $100,000 in value. The com¬ 
pany soon found themselves involved, as they had been obliged to 
borrow money on the surplus production in order to meet current 
expenses. They were solvent, but for want of ready cash were 
unable to proceed further under the old management. The stock¬ 
holders numbered seventy, all told, and under the circumstances 
agreed that they did not care to put any more money into the enter¬ 
prise. The company had also, previous to this, issued $50,000 
worth of preferred stock which would take all dividends in case any 
were paid, and this did not tend to help matters to a favorable issue. 
Mr. Currier succeeded Mr. Bigelow as Superintendent in 1873, but 
was unable to infuse any new life into the company. They paid in 
scrip, which was in the form of a note for six months bearing 10 per 
cent, interest. They were worth ninety cents on the dollar cash, or 
face value for goods. They ran along until 1875, when something in 
the way of a change became necessary, so the old company aban¬ 
doned the enterp*' ,e to a new company, which took the assets and 
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assumed all liabilities, the old stockholders losing the full amount of 

■ their investment. The liabilities reached nearly one hundred thous- 
I and dollars, but the assets were somewhat in excess of that amount. 

■ The new company necessarily made something by the transaction, 
was better than to have lost the enterprise to the city, as it has 

| been worth more to Springfield than the capital itself. 

There were fewer stockholders in the new company, and some of 
I them had been stockholders under the old management; the new 
I company was, however, a separate and distinct organization from the 
I old one. 

The capital was put at $250,000, of which amount $i 10,000 was 
paid in. There was a bonded indebtedness of $50,000 on the plant, 
and the $50,000 of preferred stock was capitalized in the formation 
of the new corporation. 

Mr. D. N. Bates, Ex-Treasurer of Illinois, was elected President, 
and Mr. Otis Hoyt was made superintendent, and continued in that 
capacity for about two years. Under Mr. Hoyt's superintendence 
the first stem wind movements were turned out, but a new stem wind 
attachment was adopted in 1876 which was designed by Mr. Mason. 
The company also commenced to use nickel during Mr. Hoyt’s 
superintendence. 

In 1876 the company began to make ladies’ movements. They 
had been experimenting in this direction since 1874, and had pro¬ 
duced a key wind movement known as the “ Stanley," but it was never 
manufactured as a product. The new ladies' movements were both 
key and stem wind, all 8 size, and were made in four grades, the prin¬ 
cipal one being the “ Mary Stuart,” named after Mrs. General Stuart. 
Another was known as the “Arlington.” They were patterned largely 
after the Waltham ladies' movement, as they were made to fit Wal¬ 
tham cases. 

In spite of the apparent financial success of the new company, the 
books showed a net loss of $44,000 for the year ending December 
31, 1877. At the same time the assets exceeded the liabilities by 
$162,000. Mr. Mason was appointed Superintendent, as it was 
thought he could carry it on to success, and it may be said that 
under his superintendence the business received a new impetus. 
The number of employees was increased to two hundred and sixty, 
and the production increased from seventy-five to one hundred and 
thirty watches per day. But still the business was not satisfactory 
from a financial point of view, and in 1879 another reorganization 
took place and the name of the company was changed from “ Illinois 
Springfield” to “Springfield Illinois Watch Company.” Mr. Bates 
gave up watch manufacture to go into the wholesale grocery busi¬ 
ness in Chicago, and Mr. Jacob Bunn, formerly a banker, of 
Springfield, who had failed for upwards of a million dollars, but 
whose brother, Mr. J. W. Bunn, had bought up a considerable part 
of the watch company's stock, was elected President. Mr. Charles 
Schmrowski, the present Secretary, was also elected at that time. 
The following year Mr. Bunn assumed the general business manage¬ 
ment of the company. 

In 1879 a large square building, to which allusion has been made, 
was erected, being forty by fifty feet, and four stories high. This 
was designed for the center building from which the others should 
radiate. Since then the following additions have been made : 1880, 
South Wing; 1881, East Wing; 1882, Annex, Gas House, etc ; 1883, 
Square Addition on the West. The cost of these additions has been 
$100,000. Several new grades of 18 size movements were added 
during 1879, during which year the train of the 18 size watches was 
changed from a 16,200 to an 18,000 or quick train by changing the 
number of teeth in the fourth wheel. This was done by Mr. Mason, 
who had succeeded Mr. Hoyt as Superintendent in the early part of 
1878. In open face movements the company use an extra pinion 
with a long pivot to carry the seconds hand, the fourth pivot, which 
carries this hand in hunting case movements, being made short; the 
train otherwise remaining the same in both movements. A Chicago 
office, under the management of Mr. L. W. Arnold, was also opened 


in 1879 at 169 Dearborn street. In i88t it was removed to 71 
Washington street, and in April, 1884, to 104 State street, the 
present location. 

The first main springs were made by them in 1882, and since that 
time they have manufactured all their own main springs. 

The company began using soft enamel dials in the summer of 
1883. They were first made by Mr. Tisdell, formerly of Elgin. 

A strike occurred in April, 1881, and forty-eight out of fifty-four 
hands employed in the finishing room went out, owing to a dislike 
to the assistant foreman, Christian Anderson, who had been 
appointed by Mr. Bunn. The strike lasted one week, and, as the 
company found themselves unable to procure finishers from else¬ 
where, the employees were paid full time and the foreman withdrawn. 

At present each foreman is held accountable to the factory office, 
and is a superintendent of his own room, so to speak; but the whole 
is under the general superintendence of Mr. Bunn. 

The patents of the company consist of a patent center pinion 
invented by John K. Bigelow, and assigned by him to the company, 
and a patent dust band. The Elgin Co. claimed that both of these 
inventions were infringements on patents held by them, and accord¬ 
ingly brought suits. In the matter of the patent center pinion, the 
Springfield Company were victorious, but in the other suit, the 
Springfield Company were obliged to pay a royalty to the Elgin 
Company for the use of the dust band. A patent regulator is also 
used on the best grades of full plate movements. ' Attention must 
also be called in this connection to a patented appliance of Mr. 
Frank Ide, who is foreman of the springing room, by which he is 
able to test balances for heat and cold Before they are put into the 
watches. The machine is a micrometer with a hand measuring the 
the expansion of the balance in degrees on an index. By the use of 
this gauge, the exact amount of expansion and contraction of each 
segment of the balance under varying temperatures is measured, and 
the changes required to bring it within the limits of compensation 
thereby determined. These changes are made from a scale or table 
prepared by Mr. Ide, from the results of tests made by him on a 
large number of balances. The expansion and contraction is in 
regular geometrical ratio. 

In the matter of making balances, Mr. Eben Hancock, while with 
the company, made the improvement of rolling the wire flat before 
dropping it into the capsule. This method requires less solder than 
in the old plan, and has come to be in general use among all balance 

And now with a few words with reference to the company’s pro¬ 
duction we bring our brief history to a close. The total production 
reaches nearly a million movements, the average yearly produc¬ 
tion for the last few years being not far from 100,000. They have a 
larger capacity, but, like many other companies, are not up to the full 
limit. Most of the production is sold through the New York office, 
by its able and enterprising agent, Mr. S. M. Cony, who now repre¬ 
sents the company there. 

( To be continued.) 


The First Use of Gold? 


E most interesting question of all about gold is, how 
did it come to be the root of all evil ? What has 
made this particular yellow metal, above all stones 
and minerals, the standard of value, the medium of 
exchange, and the object of all men’s ardent devo¬ 
tion ? In order to solve that curious problem, we must look at the 
origin of its use among mankind and the gradual evolution of its 
employment as money. Primitive man, hunting about in the rivers 
for fish and in the forests for venison, had other wants, philosophers 
tell us, than those of mere vulgar food and drink ; the noble thirst 
for trinkets, the aesthetic desire for personal decoration, which now 
gives rise to fashion plates, and drapers' shops, and jewelers' win- 
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dows, was already vaguely alive within his swelling bosom. He 
adorned himself even then with necklets of bears’ teeth and shining 
fossils and girdles of shell and belts of wampum, all which things 
are found, in company with the white chalk and the red ochre that 
made primitive woman beautiful forever, among the concreted floors 
of the Dordogne caverns. Primitive woman was not fair to outer 
view, as other maidens be; on the contrary, she was no doubt dis¬ 
tinctly dark, not to say dusky; somewhere about the precise com¬ 
plexion of the modern negress, her nearest surviving representative; 
but already she knew how to keep in the fashion ; she loved gold, 
as Walpole long afterward remarked of her remote descendants, 
and, when she could get them, diamonds also. Ages before any 
other metals were smelted or manufactured into useful implements, 
gold and silver had attracted the attention of our savage ancestors, 
and probably still more of our savage ancestresses. There was 
every reason why this should be so. They are generally found in 
the native state, they have glitter and brilliancy and beauty of color; 
they are soft and workable and easily pierced ; they can be readily 
strung in ingots as beads for necklets, and, at a somewhat higher 
grade of culture, they can be hammered with ease into rude orna¬ 
ments. Hence it is not surprising that from a very early age primi¬ 
tive man should have prized nuggets of gold and ingots of silver for 
personal trinkets, just as he prized the shells and pebbles, the gar¬ 
nets and carnelians, the jade and crystal, the ivory and feathers, 
from which he manufactured his rude adornments .—The Comhill 


The Growth of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

■ WELVE years ago I was a resident of this city. At 
that time I removed to New York, which has been 

it is like coming into a new and unknown city 
entirely; the changes have been so great and the 
progress so marked that I fail to recognize much that I knew a few 
years ago. 

In coming West, I was particularly impressed with the growth of 
many Western cities, bnt none in such a marked degree as Minnea¬ 
polis, which has not only grown in a business point but has become 
one of the most lovely places of residence that I know of. The 
marvels wrought in the development of the country by increased 
railroad facilities rivals those of the Arabian Nights. All through 
the Western States the country is interspersed with short lines of 
road connecting with the great trunk lines, and cities and villages 
have sprung up with wonderful rapidity along side them. No one 
who has not visited the West can have any fair appreciation of the 
wonderful development that is going on and the great increase in the 
nation's worth. 

Reaching Chicago, I spent a day or two looking about, and while 
I am pretty familiar with the activity of New York City, I could see 
a marked difference in the business men of Chicago and the East. 
One thing that struck me as especially notable was the greater dis¬ 
play made by merchants of the goods they have to offer to the pub¬ 
lic ; occupying elegant buildings upon the main thoroughfares, their 
store fronts are given to display. Large plate glass windows abound, 
and these are filled with most attractive goods; especially is this 
true of the dealers in jewelry. I had occasion to drop into two or 
three of the large stores and was amazed at the wonderful exhibit 
they make of their goods. Elegant show-cases line the walls and 
are conspicuously arrayed throughout the stores and filled with 
goods calculated to catch the eye and impress visitors favorably. 
There seems to be little hesitation too in exhibiting costly goods in 
the show windows, and the art of “ dressing ” seems to be possessed 
by all. From inquiries I addressed to some of the dealers, I learn 


that business is excellent now, and they are extremely confident of 
having an active fall trade. Although prolonged droughts have 
injured crops somewhat in the West, still there is an air of prosper¬ 
ity hanging over the country that gives confidence to business men 
of all kinds. 

Reaching St. Paul I find the same degree of activity prevailing 
and the same degree of confidence. The streets seem filled with life 
and enterprise, and although my time was limited in this city I could 
not fail to observe the immense growth that has been made during 
the past few years. When I formerly knew it, the center of trade 
was along Third st., but now it seems to reach back from the riv^r 
through well paved and handsome streets, lined with elegant build¬ 
ings, for the distance of a mile, or more. Back on the hills I could 
see magnificent residences of its prosperous citizens, but did not 
have time to take a look around. Reaching Minneapolis, a city that 
from long residence I supposed I was familiar with, I find myself 
entirely lost; the old landmarks all gone and a new city occupying 
the place of the one I knew so well. 

Here too the same pushing, driving energy was to be observed in 
the streets, and I note also that the merchants generally follow the 
example of their Chicago brethren and make the most liberal dis¬ 
play of their merchandise. The principal streets are virtually ele¬ 
gant bazaars attractive to the eye and offering every variety of goods 
either of necessity or ornament. The jewelry stores are especially 
noticeable, and the stock of goods carried by some of the dealers in 
this city rival those of the dealers in Chicago and far excel some of 
the pretentious retail stores in New York. Minneapolis may be called 
now a city of magnificent buildings, with its new and elegant hotels, 
its great mills, factories and other structures given over to industrial 
pursuits, and its magnificent business blocks, many of which have 
become famous throughout the country. The hotel from which I 
write this letter is unquestionably one of the most elegant in this 
country, both as to size, finish and management. The main lobby is 
not excelled from an artistic standpoint by any hotel in the East, 
while its large dining-room far exceeds in beauty anything I have 
ever seen. The adjoining business blocks occupied as offices are 
simply magnificent, having every convenience possible, giving to the 
city an air of substantiality that is entirely unexpected. Street cars 
run in every direction and the facilities for traversing this city of 
magnificent distances are unequalled. 

While Minneapolis and St. Paul maintain their old-time jealousy 
of each other, yet when a matter requiring enterprise and capital for 
the up-building of this great Northwest are required, the two cities 
strike hands together and give to it all their energy. This is evi¬ 
denced by the network of railroads leading into them, and by the 
other railroad projects now in hand, which will connect them more 
directly with the East. 

It is their purpose here to make of these two cities a great distri¬ 
buting point which shall supply the West and the Northwest with 
merchandise of all kinds, this too without the intervention of Chicago. 
A line of road reaching from St. Paul through Minneapolis to Du¬ 
luth is now under way. At Duluth it will connect with a line of steel 
steamers now being constructed to ply between that city and Buffalo 
direct, thus cutting off Chicago entirely. When completed, this will 
place these two cities in as close connection with the sea-board as 
Chicago now is, and will give them the control of this rapidly devel¬ 
oping section of the country. I find that most of my old friends 
and acquaintances of twelve years ago who have remained here have 
become rich in spite of themselves. Having put money in land at 
that time, the city has overrun the surrounding country, and their 
property has become immensely valuable. A residence that I occu¬ 
pied a few years ago, and which could then have been purchased 
for $2,500, was recently sold for $26,000. And this is simply an 
indication of the advance in residence property. As to the streets 
they are given up to business, the enhancement in value has been 
simply phenomenal; still, there is plenty of room for good invest¬ 
ment here yet. While real estate is held at high figures, it is plain 
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to be seen that the growth which is inevitable during the next few 
years would make the fortune of any man who should put a little 
money into real estate here at this time. The beauty of it all is that 
it is not a speculative “ boom " that attracts attention to these cities, 
for their growth has been steady and fully warranted by the condi¬ 
tions surrounding them. 

St. Paul is the head of navigation of the Mississippi, and Minnea¬ 
polis has the immense water power furnished by the Falls of St. 
Anthony, by which the whole Mississippi River becomes available 
for industrial purposes. Back of all this is an immense territory 
which is conceded to be the best wheat growing region in the world 
and from which are produced millions of bushels of wheat annually. 
Last evening I was shown through Pillsbury mill A, where flour is 
produced that is famous the world over. This mill has a capacity 
of 7,200 barrels of flour a day. It is built of stone, eight stories 
high, and cost a million and a half dollars. Flour is manufactured 
by the roller process, whereby the wheat is more completely utilized 
than under the old process. I saw here thousands of bags of flour 
put up for export, and by the marks upon them I could read that 
this particular lot completed 1,500,000 car loads that have been 
shipped abroad from this mill during the past twelve months. There 
are in addition the great Washburn mills and numerous others con¬ 
suming the wheat production of this region, while adjacent to 
them are lumber mills that stand unrivaled in their productive 
capacity. There are many other industries here equally prosperous 
and the demand for their productions comes from all quarters of the 
globe. 

It pays a staid old New Yorker to come West occasionally and 
inhale a little of the aroma of this enterprising spirit that is encoun¬ 
tered on all sides. 

West Hotel, 

Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 17, 1887. 



American Patent Laws. 

ENGLISH writer (Mr. James Keith) in the Nine¬ 
teenth Century for June, in speaking of the American 
patent laws, says : “ Invention, which is the life and 
soul of progress to any nation, is welcomed and en¬ 
couraged by the Government as well as by the people 
of America. The Government makes it easy for inventors to patent 
and protect their inventions, I he fees for any single patent only 
amounting to the sum of ^7 for a period of seventeen years, and a 
body of experts being provided to see that every invention is novel 
before a patent be granted, thus insuring its value and giving it the 
best possible protection if the patent comes afterwards to be dis- 

“ This is rather a rose-colored view of our patent laws," says The 
Patentee , “ and when the statement is compared with the actual facts 
it is found subject to some very serious modifications. It is a fact, 
that the methods under which we ‘ patent inventions ’ are too easy, 
and when we come to ‘ protective inventions ’ we find the road a 
thorny one. 

There might be many changes made in the patent laws of the 
country, and in the rules and regulations of the Patent Office, which 
would benefit the inventors of the country and stimulate the invent¬ 
ive spirit. It is a shame and a disgrace to a great nation like this 
that poor inventors should be forced to pay high fees, when many 
of them, in fact most of them, are struggling with poverty, barely 
able to ‘ keep the wolf from the door ’ whilst their seething brains 
work out the problems which God gives them to consider. 

Yet it is a fact that the fees paid by inventors largely overpay all 
the expenses of the patent Office, and that millions of dollars have 


been paid into the Treasury of the United States, a tax upon the 
intelligence of the country—upon the brains of inventors. 

At least the fees should be reduced so that they would not more 
than cover the expenses of the Patent Office. The brains of the 
inventor should not be taxed to support the Government. 

Mr. Keith is mistaken in another matter we are sorry to say, that 
is to the complete protection afforded by our patent laws to the in¬ 
ventor. The body of experts in the Patent Office was originally 
intended to afford this complete protection, but under changes that 
it would have been better not to have made, the system is not at all 
perfect. Originally a most careful examination was made before a 
patent was issued to discover if it in any way infringed upon rights 
already granted, and that was the correct method. The granting of 
a patent under this plan gave the patentee the assurance of the 
Government that he had an exclusive right. Under the methods now 
in vogue this is not the case. The sooner a return is made to the 
old plan the better for all parties. 

A patent now may, and often does, involve a contest with some 
other patentee as to priority of invention, and the courts of the 
country have dcckets crowded with such cases, when a rigid exam¬ 
ination would reduce these vexatious suits to a minimum.” 


Luck In Opals. 

■ HE most popular thing in the way of gems just now is 
the opal, says a writer in the New York Commercial. 
Not that anyone objects to presents of diamonds, but 
the opal is enjoying a boom in the best society. A 
veracious Maiden Lane jeweller says the reason for 
this is that late researches into ancient lore have entirely reversed 
the old notion that the opal is an unlucky stone. The exact con¬ 
trary is the fact. A man may have all kinds of luck with the biggest 
diamond that was ever found. Nothing but good fortune goes with 
the opal. 

Young women who are going to Europe get a set of opal jewelry, 
this jeweler says, to keep them from going to the bottom. Gentle¬ 
men who are going to Coney Island to take a flyer on a race buy a 
pair of opal sleeve buttons and win on a short horse. 

“A customer of mine,” he went on, “ came in here the other day 
and told me a little story which illustrates the power of the opal. 
Last Christmas his wife made him a present of a scarfpin, set with 
one of these marvellous stones. At that time he had a mortgage on 
his house ; his business—he is a coffee broker and had been fooling 
with the wrong end of the market—was in a desperate condition ; 
he was threatened with paresis, and things were going wrong with 
him generally. Pretty soon, coffee began to rise. It kept going up 
and carried this man right along with it. He got his business into 
shape, paid off his mortgage and went along swimmingly. Now, here's 
the most remarkable part of the story. Some one slipped the pin 
out of his scarf one day in a crowd. The very next day he fell down 
stairs and broke two ribs; his wife upset a bottle of purple ink all over 
his new summer clothes ; his little boy played truant from school 
and got arrested for tying a package of firecrackers to a dog’s tail; 
the parlor maid smashed the new chandelier to flinders with a- step- 
ladder ; one of the horses developed glanders, and the hired man 
poured a ladle full of melted lead down his boot leg. 

During the next week a shutter fell off the front of the house 
and hit a policeman on the head ; the gas metre man brought in a 
bill 767,000 feet for the month ; the cook set the house on fire with a 
pan of melted grease, and moths got in the new parlor carpet. When 
things came to this pass the man saw that he would have to draw 
the line. He sent for two.detectives and told them to get that opal 
back if it took all the money in New York. The next day they 
found the opal in a pawn shop. And do you know, sir, that man 
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just got his opal back in time t< 
the panic, and if he hadn’t got 
a kite. There's nothing in the world like 
four-leaved clovers, are nothing to it.” 


t out of the coffee market before second year of his age. Mr. Matson was bom at Hartland Hart- 
hav ; e g ° De higher tha " ford Count y> Conn., and after receiving a common school education 
Horseshoes and removed lo Oswego, where he opened a jewelry store. He 

several changes of location in the interior of New York, but in 1857? 
he removed to Milwaukee where he continued the jewelry business! 
with marked success. In 1864 he removed to Chicago where he 
became established in business with Mr. Hoes, in Lake st., but subse¬ 
quently acquiring Mr. Hoes’ interest in the business the firm name was 
changed to N. Matson & Company. The great fire of 1871 con¬ 
sumed his place of business, involving him in a loss of upwards of 


Manufacturing Company, occurred at Forrestville, Conn., August 
Mr. Welch was born in February, 1809, and his life has been a most 
active one. His health remained to him until a short time before 
his decease. He was born at East Hampton, Conn., but at an early 
age entered the employment of an iron foundry at Bristol. As soon 
as he was of age, however, he commenced business for himself, and 
for upwards of fifty years has been prominently identified with the 


The death of the Hon. E. N. Welch, founder of the E N Welch $ 200 ’ 000 - Like other Chicago business men he was virtually ruined by 

”." ‘ that conflagration, but he re-established himself promptly and began 

business again immediately in Wabash ave., having for partners E. S. j 
Pike, L. J. Norton and W. E. Higley. The business was successful, and 
in 1872 the firm occupied the new building that had been erected 1 
for them and which they occupy at the present time. Mr. Matson ] 
was the active manager of the business, which position he continued ] 

___r— _ J H! t „e t0 ., fil1 but at the cost of his health - Two years ago, desiring to 

industrial enterprises of Connecticut. He was the founder relleve hlmself as much as possible from the care of business, he 

... organized a stock company under the name of N. Matson Company, 

of which he became president, but resigned the active management 
of its affairs to younger hands. Mr. Matson lost his first wife soon 
after the birth of her first -child, who afterwards became the Rev. 

L. E. Matson, but died a short time ago. By his second wife he had 
five children, all of whom are now living ; among them being one 
son, R. N. Matson, a prominent lumber merchant in Chicago. Mr. 
Matson was a gentleman of great energy and activity and was well 
known throughout the trade and possessed its entire confidence. He 
was of a genial, pleasant, social disposition, and extremely con- < 
siderate of all persons in his employ. When the news of his death 
was made known, a meeting of the jewelers of Chicago was held at 
'i'“ the Jewelers’ Association, at which Mr. T. Coggeswell 


of the E. N. Welch Manufacturing Company of Forrestville, 
sive manufacturers of clocks, which has its agencies in every civil¬ 
ized country on the globe. He was President, also, of the Bristol 
Brass and Clock Company, which, with various offshoots, gives 
employment to nearly one thousand persons. Not only was Mr. 
Welch a shrewd, enterprising manufacturer and business man, but 
he was a financier of rare ability. This latter quality led to his 
identification as a Director in the National Fire Insurance Company, 
the First National Bank of New Haven, the Travelers’ Life and 
Accident Insurance Company, and several other important finan¬ 
cial institutions in Connecticut. He was the President and the 
largest stockholder of the Bristol Manufacturing Company, which 
” ® of the most extensive manufacturers of knitted under¬ 


wear in this country. He was for several years a representative of P resided - when thc following preamble and resolutions were adopted 


his district in the State Legislature, and later a Senator from his 
district, where his influence waj pronounced. Mr. Welch was uni¬ 
formly successful in his business ventures, and had accumulated an 
immense fortune which was said to exceed three million dollars at 
the time of his death. He was twice married, his second wife 

surviving him, as do two married daughters and his son J. Hart - , ----- _ _ !ML, C ,„ a , c IU ule lr . 

Welch, who has for a number of years been identified with his by his courtesy, fair dealing, and high standard of business honor 
father in his various enterprizes. Mr. Welch was a man of great 
enterprise, of indomitable will, and, as an executive officer 
various industrial enterprises with which he was identified, had ..„ 
equal. Although somewhat brusque in his manners, he possessed 
a kindly heart and never turned a deaf ear to a plea for 
assistance on the part of any of his many thousands of 
employees when the case was a deserving one. He was a man 
of the utmost integrity, esteeming his word as good as his bond, 
and any engagement that he entered into was sure to be carried 
out in a spirit of justice. Any legitimate demand made upon him 
was always met with the utmost promptness. Among his associates 
his advice was eagerly sought and readily adopted. His charities 
were many, and while he never published the fact of his giving, 
yet he gave liberally and ungrudgingly. The Baptist Church 
Bristol, of which he was a tr-• 
his liberality. Mr. Welch led 
mental effort, but his constitution was apparently of ii 
advanced age he could endure far more than many a younger man. 

His name was known throughout the world among the members of 
the jewelry trade, all of whom will regret his death find sympathize 
. keen| y w,th the surviving members of his family in their bereave- 


Whereas, It has pleased Almighty God to remove from life 
Newell Matson, for many years an esteemed member of our 
fraternity, 

Resolved ’ I hat while we bow in due submission to the decree 
of an all-wise Providence, we keenly feel the loss of one who for 
many years past has maintained an enviable place in the trade 


Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, properly engrossed, be 
the forwarded to his bereaved family as an expression of the esteem of 
the jewelry trade of Chicago. 

A telegram was also sent, as follows : 

To Mrs. Newell Matson and Family, Simsbury, Conn.— 

The Jewelers’ Association and jewelry trade of Chicago beg to 
express their grief at the death of Mr. N. Matson, and extend con¬ 
dolence for our mutual loss. 

Committee. 

ALBERT S. MARSHALL. 

Albert S. Marshall, of Rutland, Vt., died Axgust 7, after an illness 
young man of great promise, and 


of several months. 

s ssr* «• *—***•• * 

his liberality. Mr. Welch led ... , ife) full of physica , and busmess ’ 


NEWELL MATSON. 

Newell Matson, the head of the corporation of N. Matson and 
Company, of Chicago, died at Clinton, Conn., July 28, in theseventy- 


Another Landmark Gone. 

AN1EL 0. CALKINS, whom everyone who has 
done business in Maiden Lane for thirty-five years 
or more knows as “ the umbrella man,” died on July 
20, 1887. 

With him passed away another of those old-timers 
e are but a few left—men who have seen the city 
mere village into a large and populous c 















inter. He was born on the nth of August, 1808, in Waterford, 
small village near New London, Conn. Here for over a century 
|his ancestors had lived, having come to this country during the 
latter part of the seventeenth century. After his school days were 
over, and about the year 1830, he came to New York City, alone. 

About April 1, 1830, he started business as umbrella maker and 
repairer in a store on the east side of William st., a few doors 
below John. At that time, New York City had Wall st. for its 
center, and the streets hereabout were filled with the dwellings of 
the rich and great. All the old families which figure in the history 
of the city lived below Maiden Lane, and many of them came to 
Calkins’ shop to have their umbrellas repaired. 

He next moved to Maiden Lane, a few doors above Windle’s. 
Windle’s was an old established house furnishing-goods store, well 
known and well patronized in those days. Calkins’ place was then 
located at about 52 Maiden Lane, where the Waterbury Watch Com¬ 
pany now has its New York office. 

From this place he removed for some cause or other—it is 
beyond the recollection of any now living—to the south-east corner 
of Maiden Lane and Nassau st, from whence, by reason of a slight 
fire, he removed to No. 34 Maiden Lane. Here, also, a slight fire 
attacked him, and he removed to No. 42. 

At No. 42 Maiden Lane we have him within the recollection of 
everyone in business on Maiden Lane. 

Everyone knew “ old Calkins.” Maiden Lane at that time was a 
street busy with retail business of all kinds. In old times, men 
would take their old whalebone umbrellas to Calkins’, to have them 
fixed while they waited, and many of the aristocrats of those days 
sat and chatted him while he himself repaired their clumsy 
umbrellas. 

Great changes have come about since those old times, yet Mr. 
Calkins always remained the same. His store, at 42 Maiden Lane, 
appears about the same as it appeared after he first got settled into 
it, and all the old counters, shelves, desks and tables, which were 
put up forty years ago, still remain to tell the story of a man, one 
of whose characteristics is shown in this old-fashioned, plain, yet sub¬ 
stantial and complete arrangement of the old umbrella store. 

He was a quiet, unobtrusive man. He never made a great mark 
in any direction, but was simply honest and industrious. He started 
with nothing, and leaves an estate of a quarter of a million. 

We arc indebted for many of the dates and facts relating to the 
life of Daniel O. Calkins to Mr. E. D. Watrous, an old gentleman 
eighty-two years of age, a cousin of the deceased. 


Casting. 


STING is the shaping of metals, by pouring them, 
when in a molten state, into moulds, says T. J. Fair- 
point. The method of casting varies with the kind 
of work to be produced and the metal or material of 
which the article is to be made. To take a plaster 
east where the exterior form only is desired, it is only necessary to 
pour the liquid plaster into the mould, which will give an impression 
of its interior surface, but in casting in metal, articles that are 
r quired to have a definite thickness and weight must be moulded 

Casting is divided into three parts: first, to prepare a mould of 
the work to be cast (assuming that the pattern had been previously 
prepared); the second part is to melt the metal to the required fluid¬ 
ity, and the third part is to. pour the metal into the moulds, and 
allowing it gradually to cool. Silver can only be cast in moulds 
made of sand or loam, the metal, in cooling, will not adhere 
sufficiently close to a mould made of any other substance to produce 
an exact impression, but Brittania metal can be cast in metallic 


moulds with perfect success; this causes the manufacture of silver 
ware to be a great deal more costly than that of the softer metals, as 
the process of making sand moulds is both difficult and tedious, and 
after the article is cast, the mould must be destroyed, and each cast 
must pass through the chasing department after it is cast, to allow 
the casting to be taken out; which necessitates the whole process of 
moulding to be repeated for each piece that is cast. 

A figure is usually cast in two or more pieces, a skilful founder 
not needing to divide the work into so many parts as a less experi¬ 
enced workman would find necessary, but it is not always best to 
avoid division; the chief difficulty in casting figures whole, is the 
contraction of the metal when cooling, which frequently causes a 
straining and cracking in parts; but if the figure can be cast very 
thin in every part without any irregular masses, this difficulty can be 
avoided to a great extent, as in casting a figure is sections the smaller 
masses of metal are more manageable and less liable to crack, the 
parts can be joined together so skillfully that the seam is quite 
invisible, and by this means a great deal of tedious labor is often 
saved. 

In making a sand mould for a stuatette, the moulder lays his 
model in a horizontal position upon a bed of loose sand, which is 
held in an iron frame or flask, and in which the statuette is also to 
be cast; the workman presses his pattern well into the sand, adjust¬ 
ing it so that the sand bed affords a firm support to the model. The 
sand that is used is of very fine yet peculiar properties, being 
adhesive yet porous; the best kind is imported from France, and has 
a proportion of magnesia in its composition. It is ground in a mill 
several times, until very fine. The moulder, after sprinkling the 
pattern plentifully with potato flour, to prevent the mould adhering 
to it, takes a small quantity of the sand and presses and hammers it 
into sections upon the model, covering only such portions of it at a 
time as will allow its being drawn or lifted off. Each sand piece is 
notched and made to fit exactly with the pieces which come next to 
it. When the upper side of the statuette has been completely 
enveloped in this way, another iron flash of the same size as that 
already used is fastened with bolts to the first one and filled up with 
sand, which is beateq hard; the mould is then turned over, the loose 
sand removed from the model, and the sand pieces beaten on the 
same as the other side. Each of these sections must fit firmly 
together over the whole surface of the model, making them of sizes 
and shapes that will be most convenient for drawing from the model, 
and also for supporting each other after the pattern is removed. After 
the piece mould is completed parts of it are taken off and the pattern 
removed, and the founder or moulder commences to make the core, 
forming it within the cavity of the mould. It is made of the same 
fine sand as the outside mould, sometimes having a little molasses or 
paste mixed with it; the workman places some loose sand in the 
cavity, hammering it the same as the mould, taking care at the same 
time not to beat it too hard, for fear of injuring the mould; this is 
repeated until the whole space is filled and a perfect copy of the 
model is produced in sand. The core is then taken out and a cer¬ 
tain thickness of sand pared off all over, the part taken off being the 
intended thickness of the metal. In some cases where the shapes 
are regular, as in handles and spouts of tea and coffee pots, the cores 
are made by passing sand into boxes, made of the required shape 
and size, giving it at once the necessary form. The inner surface of- 
the sand mould is washed over with powdered charcoal and water 
or plumbago, in order to give it a fine texture, after which it must be 
thoroughly dried in an oven, leaving it quite dry and porous. Vent 
holes are cut through the mould to allow the air to escape when the 
metal is poured in, and also to allow any gas to escape that may 
have been produced from the various components of which the 
mould is composed. If the air or gases cannot readily escape from 
the mould, when the molten metal is poured in, it will cause the 
work to be porous or spongy in parts, and in casting large works it 
might even cause the mould to explode. 

Britannia metal is cast in metallic moulds which are made in two 
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or more parts, held together by pins or hinges. In casting a figure 
or any other ornament in Britannia, the molten metal is poured into 
the mould, and that portion which comes into direct contact with 
the mould cools very quickly and becomes solidified. When the 
workman thinks that sufficient metal has adhered to the mould, he 
pours out the remaining molten mass, leaving all the center hollow, 
when the casting is sufficiently cool, the mould is opened and the 
casting removed. 


Formation of the Diamond. 


MONG the many theories existing as to the formation 
of the diamond, that of Professor Simmler, of Switz¬ 
erland, is certainly not the least probable. The 
diamond often encloses cavities, which, in some 
instances, contain a gas, in others a liquid. Sir 
David Brewster, who had given much attention to the subject, 
found, in investigating the nature of the liquid, that its refractive 
power is less, but its expansive power greater, than that of water 
In comparing the results obtained by Brewster with those calculated 
for other liquids, Simmler found the numbers for the expansive and 
refractive power of the liquid referred to to coincide singularly 
with those for liquified carbonic acid. But other facts observed by 
different savants, tend to prove also the presence of this agent in 
the coating of the most valuable gems. Upon the bursting of such 
crystals, there often occur two liquids in the cavities, the one be- 
having like water, the other like liquid carbonic acid. On one occa- 
sion, it was observed that the liquid in a quartz crystal, which was 
dashed to pieces, scattered its contents around with a great noise, 
burning holes in the handkerchief wound around the hands of the 
experimenter. The acid content itself had disappeared. Upon 
these observations, Prof. Simmler based his theory. If carbon be 
soluble in liquid carbonic acid, it would then only be necessary to 
subject the solvent to slow evaporation ; the carbon would thereby 
be deposited, and, by taking proper care, assume crystalline forms. 
In evaporating quickly, the so-called black diamond, which, in the 
state of powder, is much used for polishing, the colorless diamond 
might be produced. Though the liquid referred to has never been 
subjected to chemical analysis, the formation of liquid carbonic acid 
in the interior of our globe may, nevertheless, be considered as 
highly probable. In the gaseous form, we know it to be evolved in 
quantities from fissures, volcanoes and mineral springs. 
When, now, this gas is produced in the cavity of a rock which is 
free from fissures, it will finally be' compressed so highly that it will 
assume a liquid form by itself. Certain rocks may be considered 
strong enough to resist the expansive force of this agent, and if 
soluble carbon were there present, it might get taken up and rede- 
posited, the carbonic gas escaping through some newly formed 
fissures. If this theory is correct, the artificial production of dia¬ 
monds may some day be accomplished. 



The Use of Shellac in Horology. 

3 HELLAC, says J. Beuu, in the Revue Chronom/triqu 
ill is used in two forms, in rolls, and dissolved in ala 
■ cohol or pheryl, as will be specified farther o: 
_ Solicl shellac is suited best foi fastening parts thi 
r i ' either have much shake between each other or ai 

badly fitted together, while the fluid is used for cementing close] 
fitted pieces ; for instance, anchor pallets, because, owing to its flui 
condition, it can penetrate better into smaller interstices. 



When shellac in rolls is used it is advisable to draw it out, an 
operation that should not be performed with the fingers ; it is to be 
warmed over on alcohol flame, and drawn out with two pair of 
tweezers, in which manner it can be drawn out as thin as desired, 
at the same time protecting it against the perspiration of the hand. 

This drawing out is really not the best method, alhough, per¬ 
haps, the large majority of watchmakers employ it; the roll of 
shellac loses thereby part of its rigidity, and will no longer give 
results as perfect as those obtained by the following method : The 
shellac is to be heated, and a part of it is taken upon the point of 
a pegwood sufficiently strong to manipulate the shellac, with which 
it is placed upon the pieces to be cemented. 

Again, the pieces to be cemented should never be warmed directly, 
but they are to be placed into a chuck or other suitable utensil, 
which is heated, the shellac placed upon the point until it becomes 
soft; when in this condition, a small quantity is taken away with 
the pegwood ; in this way, there will never be any danger of over- 
heating. 

Shellac dissolved in alcohol would comply with all the demands 
of horology, if the solutions were not open to the following objec¬ 
tions : If a drop of the solution is only for a few seconds exposed 
to the air, a pellicle, analogous to boiling milk, will form on its sur¬ 
face and prevent the spreading of the drop, so that it can enter into 
the interstices, especially if very small, as in the case of pallets. 
For this reason, I preferably have used for some time the solution 
effected in pheryl. Pheryl, also called pheryle alcohol, has proper¬ 
ties placing it between alcohol and acid ; it exerts no imperious 
effect upon the metals used in horology, and, therefore, no objections 
to its employment exist. The only disagreeable characteristic is, 
that it etches the skin when coming in contact with it. 


Some Swindling; Gold Mine Transactions. 

■ OM JOHNS took the St. Louis and Boston folks in in 
good style, and has made more money selling mines 
which nobody has ever seen or heard of than any 

Louis for $100,000 that paid $24,000 dividends in 
two years. He paid the dividends himself, and when he got tired of 
paying them he just quit, and I believe the owners of that mine have 
been looking for it ever since. I don’t suppose old Tom himself 
knew where it was—or cared either. 

“ He broke one family in Boston, Tom did, and got $300 000 out 
of a syndicate at the Hub that were the worst fooled lot of’ money¬ 
bags that ever struck Colorado. This syndicate, or it may be only 
a delegation of them, came West to see the mine for which they had 
paid their money, and of which Tom gave them an account ten times 
more glowing than the Book of Revelations. When Tom got word 
that they were en rout,< he was not worried in the least. He hired a 
big house up in the mountains just beyond Georgetown, some kind 
of a hotel, I think it was, and he got servants and groceries and 
champagne, and made all necessary arrangements to furnish first- 
class entertainment. He met them at Denver and escorted them 
the rest of the way. The party were tired and stood the entertain¬ 
ment for three or four days; at the end of that time they wanted to 
see their $300,000 mine. Old Tom took them out a piece and up a 
bit, and pointing to a row of stakes driven in the snow, said: 

1 here she is, gentlemen, right under them stakes, which I had 
put there by a surveyor; just over my stakes in the ground, is your 
mine. You can’t see it now because the snow’s on it, but when the 
snow goes she’ll be all hunky, and you can bet it’s a bonanza." 

“ That ’ s al1 the Boston syndicate ever saw of their mine, which was 
located on Gothic Peak, I think. Those stakes in the snow cost 
them $300,000. Oh, Tom Johns was a dandy for placing mines. 
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bustible, smouldering for long periods when accidentally fired.” In 
the chemical laboratory of the U. S. Geological Survey, Mr. J. 
Edward Whitfield determined 37.521# of carbon in [the shale from 
near the Kimberley mine, while the blackest shale adjoining the 
peridotite near Charles Ison’s in Kentucky he found to contain 
only 0.681^ of carbon. After all the carbonates were removed by 
dilute hydrochloric acid the residue was combusted in oxygen and 
the carbon weighed as carbonic dioxide. The peridotite at the time of 
its intrusion must have been forced up through a number of coal beds 
and at a greater depth it penetrated the Deronian black shale which is 
considerably richer in carbon than the shale now exposed at the 
surface. It is possible and not improbable that if the theory of the 
igneous origin of diamonds first proposed by Roscoe Manchester 
Cohen (Proceedings Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society, 
Oct. 17, 1884, pp. 5), and later independently advanced byH.Carvill 
Lewis, be true, a number of diamonds may have been formed in the 
Kentucky peridotite, but the general paucity of carbon in the rock 
adjacent to the peridotite is certainly discouraging to the prospector. 

The best time to search for gems in that locality is immediately 
after a heavy rain when they arc most likely to be well exposed upon 
the surface. It is proposed to keep up the search economically by fur¬ 
nishing to responsible individuals living in the vicinity a number of 
rough diamonds mounted in rings for comparison, that they may 
know what to look for under the most favorable circumstances. 


On a Remarkable Crystal Skull. 

[Read at the New York Meeting of the American Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science, Aug. 12, 1887.] 

The skull which I herewith exhibit was originally brought from 
Mexico by a Spanish officer, before the Maximilian conquest, and 
sold to Mr. Evans, the English collector, at whose death it passed 
into the hands of M. E. Boban, who sold it to Messrs. Tiffany & 
Co. It is now in the possession of Mr. George H. Sisson, of this 
city, who has kindly loaned it to me for exhibition to-day. 

As to its origin, little or nothing is known beyond the above facts. 
The inclusions of vermicides of prochlorite in the rock crystal are 
identical with those in the quartz in the rock crystal from Calaveras 
County, Cal. It is plain that the working of the skull is not Chinese 
or Japanese, or nature would have been more closely copied ; and if 
the work were of European origin, it would undoubtedly have been 
more carefully finished in some minor details, which would have 
added more to its value. In the Californian locality large masses 
of crystal have been found, and from near Pachuca, in the State of 
Michoacan, Mexico, large pieces of rock crystal has been found, 
and small skulls, made of this same material, measuring rarely more 
than two inches across, have often been found in Mexico. On ac¬ 
count of these interesting facts, the writer exhibits the skull, and 
presents his paper, to draw out any opinions from the members of 
this section. 

The skull weighs 5442 grams (175^ ounces), and it measures 8,\ 
inches (210 mm.), 5 Jlj, 136 mm. wide ; s}|, 148 cm. high. The eyes, 
as will be observed, are very deep hollows. The line separating the 
upper from the lower set of teeth has evidently been produced either 
by a string held in the hand or possibly by a small wheel rotated on 
a reed and is very characteristic of Mexican work. Their skill in mak¬ 
ing such objects has been questioned ; but the large masks, mirrors, 
and other objects of obsidian which they made, the objects of agate 
and the numerous jade and jadeite ornaments, especially the votive 
adze presented at this meeting, and their weil-known veneration for 
these things, for we find not only small skulls of rock crystals, but 
skulls inlaid with turquoises, notably the one in the Christy collection, 
all these might have suggested to them the making of a large skull if a 
suitable block of rock crystal came into their possession. The 
making of this skull was nothing as compared to the fashioning of 


the above objects. They procured the turquoise with which they 
inlaid the skulls from Los Cerillos, New Mexico, and why should 
we doubt that they were acquainted with the Californian locality 
for rock crystal ? 

Prof. E. S. Morse, of Salem, Mass., who resided in Japan for many 
years, and Mr. Tatvi Barba, of Japan, now of New York City, both 
assert positively that the skull [is not of Japanese origin, the latter 
stating, as one reason, that a skull is not considered a fit decorative 
object in Japan, and that so precious a material would not have been 
used for that purpose. 


On a Gigantic Jadeite Votive Adze from Oaxaca. 

GEORGE F. KVKZ. 

[Read at the New York Meeting of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Aug. 12, 1887], 

This jadeite adze of Mexican origin is, as far as the writer has been 
able to ascertain, the largest yet found, and is notable not only for 
its great size, but also for its peculiar character and the excellenced 
of the working in so hard a material. It is said to have been found 
about twenty years ago in Oaxaca, Mexico. It measures 272 mm. 
(iofjf inches) in'length, 153 mm. (6 inches) in width, and 118 mm. 

inches) in thickness, and it weighs 229.3 oz. Troy.—Across the 
ears 153mm. (6 inches), across the lower axe end 82mm. (3% inches), 
height of head to neck 158 mm. (6j£ inches), height from chin to foot 
115 mm. (4% inches), and the legs 50 mm. (2 inches). The piece 
removed at the back is 160mm. (5 inches) long and 50 mm. (2 inches) 
wide. The color is a light grayish green, with streaks of an almost 
emerald green ,on the back. In style of ornamentation it very 
closely resembles a gigantic adze of granite (57cm. long and 34 cm. 
wide) mentioned by A. Chavero in the Mexico d. trav/s d. Los Sig- 
las, 1886, p. 64, and has almost an identical counterpart in the avan- 
turine quartz adze now forming part of the Christy collection at the 
British Museum, and formerly in the possession of Mr. Percy Doyle 
of the English Diplomatic Service; differing from these two objects, 
however, in having no ornamentation on the forehead, and having in 
addition four dull markings on each ear, one under each eye and 
one near each hand, which seemingly could have served no other 
purpose than to hold thin plates or films of gold, which the polished 
surfaces would not do. Of the gold used here no trace can at pre¬ 
sent be seen. 

From all appearances, this adze is the result of the shaping of a 
boulder, since weathered surfaces would only be found on a frag¬ 
ment that had been exposed. The lapidarian work on this piece is 
probably equal to anything that has ever been found, and the polish 
is as fine as that produced by modern man. 

Of additional interest is the fact, that, although this adze is un¬ 
doubtedly one of the finest objects which these Aztecs or Maya pos¬ 
sessed, yet they desired to “extend" the material, as it may be 
termed, as has been described by Dr. J. J. Valentini in the Ameri¬ 
can Antiquarian Society as to the origin of the Leyden plate, April 
27, 1888, p. 11, and more recently by Prof. F. \V. Putnam in his 
paper before the American Antiquarian Society, new series, vol. 5, 
April, 1886, on the Central American Celts, showing how these had 
been cut, not only into two, but four pieces. 

There have been two fully successful and one partly successful 
attempts to remove pieces from this object, evidently for the pur¬ 
pose of making other objects (the supply of material being exhausted), 
to bury a part with some dead chief, and possibly from the wish 
to bestow on new branches of the same tribe portions of a ma¬ 
terial which they held as sacred. Enough has been cut from 
the back of the object to equal one-eighth of the entire weight, 
and the manner in which the material they used in cutting it 
was held has produced a rounded cut on each opposite side 
from where the cutting was done, lending credence to the theory 
that some abrasive was used, such as sand or sapphire, by 
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s of a string held in the hands or stretched across a bow. 
In the American Journal of Science for July, 1882, the writer has 
described a sapphire pebble found in a brook in Oaxaca, almost 
equal to that from Ceylon. If they knew of the existence of this 
sapphire, we can more readily understand how they worked so large 
a mass of tough and hard material. The material is jadeite; it 
is in the molis scale of hardness. 

So far as the writer has been able to ascertain, no similar object of 
equal magnitude and archeological interest exists. 'I he Humboldt 
celt, the Leyden plate, the Vienna Adze, and ihe one in the Ethno¬ 
logical Museum at Dresden, which weighs only seven pounds, and is 
entirely devoid of ornamentation, can scarcely compare with it. 

This paper will be published in full by the Bureau of Ethnology, 
and the adze will be figured in color and natural size. During the 
djscussion at the meeting it was agreed by all present that this was 
the finest aboriginal jadeite object known to them. 


Rock Crystal From Ashe County, North Carolina. 


[Read at the New York Meeting of t 


W.] 


of trees, which, to all appearances, would furnish art objects such as 
had never been seen before, and it was suggested that possibly 
perfect sections could be produced from two to three feet in diame¬ 
ter. Until very recently, however, it has seemed as if, although the 
material might exist, it would be impossible to have art so assist 
nature as to show all its beauties. 

After many attempts both here and abroad, the task of polishing 
such large sections was about given up; but recently American 
ingenuity and perseverance have at last conquered this hard 
material, and we have here to-day the finest sections of silicified trees 
that have ever been seen—finest not only for their beauty of coloring 
and polish, but also for their large size. 

The following objects were exhibited: One column cut trans¬ 
versely across the tree, so that the heart was visible on two sides of 
the column, the rings radiating from it in all directions. It is 11X 
inches wide and 21 inches high, and is a most remarkable piece of 
lapidary work. Five sections measuring 25,19^,24,17}^ and 13 
inches respectively in diameter, with such a high polish that when 
turned with the back toward the light a perfect mirror was formed. 
The color of all was unsurpassed. They were cut by a gang of seven 
saws and polished on wheels 14 feet in diameter, at Sioux Falls, 
Dakota, the power being furnished by water from the falls. 


At the last meeting of this association I presented a paper on the 
occurrence of rock crystal in what I was then informed was a part of 
Virginia, but which, on visiting the locality, I found to be really the 
mountainous part of Ashe County, N. C. 

My attention was first called to this locality by the sending from 
there to Messrs. Tiffany & Co., of a 51-pound fragment of a large 
crystal, which was said to have been broken from a mass weighing 300 
pounds by a twelve-year-old mountain girl. This large crystal had 
been found on the Mintor Blevin Farm, on the Long Shoal Creek in 
Chestnut Hill Township, though crystal had also been found at two 
places, 600 feet apart, on the L. C. Gentry Farm,about one mile from 
the former locality—all three places being fifty miles from Abingdon, 
Va., and forty from Marion, Va., and also close to the north fork of 
Piny Creek, on the St. Leger Brooks Farm. At the latter place was 
found a remarkably clear 2oj4-pound distorted crystal, which is 
herewith exhibited, and is absolutely perfect, and is the finest piece 
of rock crystal that has been found in the United States; and on 
the Gentry Farm one crystal weighing 188 pounds, also exhibited, and 
another crystal weighing 285 pounds, that was 29 inches long, 18 
inches wide, and 13 inches thick, showing one pyramidal termina¬ 
tion entirely perfect and another partly so. 

All these localities are on a spur of the Phoenix Mountain, and 
the crystals have all been found in decomposed crystalline rocks, 
principally consisting of coarse felspathic granite, which has all 
entirely decomposed, even to a greater depth than these crystals 
occur in. Most of them are obtained either by digging where one 
crystal is found, or by driving a plough until some hard object is 
struck. Altogether several dozen crystals have been found weigh¬ 
ing from 20 to 300 pounds each, and undoubtedly future working 
will bring many fine ones to light. 

Some of these crystals afford larger masses of clear rock crystal 
than have ever been found in the United States, and suggest its use 
for such objects of luxury as crystal balls, clock cases, mirrors, etc., 
which are now to be seen in the Austrian Treasury at Vienna. 


o Woods of Arizona. 


In the March (1886) number of the Popular Science Monthly, the 
writer described jasperized and agatizcd wools of Arizona, and called 
attention to the magnificent colors and the remarkably large sections 


Failure of N. Matson & Co. 

FROM OUR CHICAGO CORRESPONDENT. 


|NE OF the oldest and best-established jewelry houses 
in Chicago, N. Matson & Co., made an assignment 
on August 18th, for the benefit of their creditors, 
with liabilities of about $150,000 and assets unknown. 
H Although the firm has been a little slow in its pay- 

ts for the past few years, its solvency was not questioned, and 
the news of the failure created tremendous excitement. The first 
intimation of the assignment was had when the following confessions 
of judgment were entered in the Circuit Court in behalf of the firm : 

First National Bank, Chicago, $25,250. 

Garfield National Bank, New York, $25,035. 

Gorham Manufacturing Company, Providence, R. I., $ 37 , 2 55 - 

Z. & S. Holbrook, Chicago, $20,204. 

Deputy Sheriff Burke took the judgments and went into immediate 
possession at the store. About an hour later he was handed an 
order from Judge Gresham of the United States Court, directing 
him to tum over possession to Edward Forman, who had been 
appointed receiver. At the instance of the Gorham Manufacturing 
Company, with the consent of the other creditors, Mr. Forman took 
immediate possession. 

Mr. Forman was seen a few minutes afterward by a representative 
of The Circular, and said: 

“ The suspension is entirely due to the fact that the heirs of the 
late Mr. Matson wished to withdraw from the business. Mr. Matson 
owned practically the whole of the company’s stock, and since his 
death his heirs have expressed their unwillingness to continue in the 
business. After consultation this method was decided on as the one 
calculated to secure full payment to all the creditors. After we take 
stock the business will be conducted as usual, with myself as receiver. 
I was secretary of the company, but did not have immediate control 
of the books and cannot say what the liabilities are. An approxi¬ 
mate estimate would be $140,000. We do not know what the assets 
are until the completion of stock-taking. When we took stock last 
February there was a handsome surplus over liabilities. There is 
excellent prospect of the company becoming reorganized.” 

Mr. L. J. Norton, vice-president of the company, who has been 
connected with the firm for more than thirty years, said: 

“The death of Mr. Matson was the sole reason why the company 
will cease to exist as at present organized. The firm has done an 
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extensive and prosperous business for many years and has never 
been in difficulties before. It would not be in difficulties now but 
for Mr. Matson’s death, which precipitated action by his heirs, who 
wished to close out their interests. There is no doubt about all 
creditors being paid in full. The confessions of judgment in all four 
cases were to secure moneys which the firm had borrowed in the 
ordinary course of business. The other creditors are eastern houses 
for small amounts. The appointment of Mr. Forman as receiver 
will secure the continuance of the business for the present at least.” 

Judge Gresham’s order appointing a receiver was due to the Gor¬ 
ham Manufacturing Company. It filed a confession of judgment 
against Matson & Co. for $5,543 in the United States Circuit Court. 
The execution was placed in the hands of the United States Marshall 
to levy upon the stock of the firm, but when he arrived at the store 
he found Deputy Sheriff Burke already in possession on executions 
issued from the Circuit Court. A creditors’ bill was then filed by 
the Gorham Company against N. Matson & Co., which charged that 
the firm was insolvent and had liabilities amounting to about 
$200,000. Their stock, it was claimed, if sold at sheriff’s sale would 
be sacrificed and would not bring enough to pay the judgments 
already confessed, to say nothing of the unsecured creditors. The 
bill asked for the appointment of a receiver, holding that if the goods 
were sold from the store in the usual course of trade, the proceeds 
would be sufficient to pay the judgment creditors and leave some¬ 
thing for the unsecured creditors. 

The defendants filled an answer, admitting all the allegations of 
the bill, and the judgment creditors in the State Court consented to 
the appointment of a receiver, who should use the proceeds of the 
sales to satisfying their respective liens before any other claims were 
settled. 

Judge Gresham then appointed Edward Forman receiver. He 
qualified in bonds of $250,000, with Gilbert B. Shaw, J. W. Harvey, 
and J. L. Woodard as sureties. 

R. G. Dun & Co. report Matson & Co. as having a capital of 
$200,000, with but fair credit. The firm is reported by this agency 
to have been slow pay for some years, and a limited credit only was 
advised so long as Mr. Matson should live and remain in the firm. 
Since Mr. Matson's death, on July 28, last, the firm has not been 
recommended for credit, and has been pushed to make settlements 
of long-standing accounts by several of the firms with whom it was 
doing business. 

“The failure is all straight—nothing crooked about it,” said Mr. O. 
Peckham, attorney for the First National Bank. “ I knew nothing 
about it until this morning, when I went to the bank. Mr. Gage 
told me the firm had given him notice the evening before that it 
must fail, and he wanted a lien on enough assets to cover $25,000. 

1 guess I got it. Our claim was for money loaned. The firm had 
a line of credit and we had its note. Ziraphim S. Holbrook is 
claimant for $20,000—money loaned in his private capacity. He is 
a member of the Gorham Manufacturing Company, for which Mat- 
son & Co. were a valuable outlet. His attorney is William S. 
Plumbe. The Gorham Manufacturing Company and the Garfield 
Bank are represented by Smith & Pence. The firm is a corporation, 
and claims the assets will pay all claims, and failed because there 
was nothing in the business to pay the creditors and carry on trade.” 

The authorized capital stock was $500,000 Of this $350,000 was 
reported to have been paid up. The original officers under the 
incorporation were N. Matson, president; Z. S. Holbrook, vice- 
president, and L. J. Norton, secretary and treasurer. The firm did 
not organize under their incorporation for several months owing, it 
is said, to the failure of Z. S. Holbrook to pay for his subscribed 
share of the capital stock. The majority of the stock paid in was 
owned by Mr. Matson himself. Mr. Holbrook’s stock is said to 
have been held in trust for him on his giving his notes for about 
$150,000. He was unable to raise the amount, and retired some 
time later by withdrawing his interest and taking back his notes. It 


is said no money was paid in by him, nor was any paid to him on his 
retirement. In June, 1887, the firm was again reorganized, with 
Mr. Matson, president; I.. J. Norton, vice-president; Oscar C. Sabin, 
treasurer, and Edward Forman, secretary. Since Mr. Matson’s 
death there have been no other changes in the firm, Mr. Matson’s 
stock being held by his heirs—Rollin N. Matson, Chicago; Mrs. A. 
H. Andrews, Chicago; Mrs. S. M. Perry, Denver, Col.; Mrs. T. S. 
Hayden, Denver, Col.; Miss Anna Matson, Chicago. 



At the regular monthly meeting of the Executive Committee, held 
on Friday afternoon, 5th inst., there were present Vice-Presidents 
Snow and Johnson, and Messrs. Bardel, Houghton, Greason, Jeannot 
and Sexton. 

Ten changes of beneficiary were granted, and the following mem¬ 
bers were admitted: 

Eugene A. Crawford, Pawtucket, R. J., recommended by L.W. Wise; 
Edwin T. Dahlberg, Beloit, Wis., by Alex. Krailsheimer; Karl Dahn, 
Providence, R. I., by Ralph S. Hamilton, Jr.; Edw. B. Kittle, New 
York, by Thomas W. Winter; Samuel F. Myers, New York, by Wil¬ 
liam Bardel; Archibald Rutherford, New York, by William Bardel; 
James F. I-ane, Jacksonville, Fla., by Joseph H. Crosby, Jr.; 
Leverett S. Lewis, Brooklyn, N. Y., by Charles Lewis; and Robert 
Munro, Port Arthur, Ont., by William P. Cooke. 


To Broach a Hole Vertically. —A hole in a plate, as, for 
instance, that in a barrel, is seldom maintained at right angles to the 
surface by young watchmakefs when they have occasion to employ 
a broach. By adopting the following very simple method success 
may be assured: Take a long cork or a diameter rather less than 
that of the barrel or other object operated upon, and make a hole in 
the length of the cork through which the broach can be passed. 
When the cork has been turned quite true on its end and edge, the 
broach is pushed through and used to enlarge the hole; by pressing 
against the back of the cork it is always kept against the barrel, and 
the verticality of the broach is then maintained. 
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How to Supply Oil. —Be very careful in lubricating. The 
manner of doing this is much more important than many imagine, 
and has a greater influence upon the duration of the good perform¬ 
ance and timing. To single out the escapement: Many watchmakers 
put too much oil into the cylinder, under the impression that when 
the wheel passes through each tooth will take its required amount. 
This is a bad method, because it stands to reason that those teeth 
which pass through first will take so much oil, that instead of adher¬ 
ing to the lifting faces of the tooth where it belongs, the oil will run 
down the tooth pillars and swim upon the bottom, acting there as a 
dirt trap. It is more advisable to place only a small quantity of oil 
in the cylinder, then pass the teeth through, and additionally lubri¬ 
cate the lifting face of each third or fourth tooth. 

Taking out Temper of Staff. —In taking the temper out of 
hard staffs in order to drill without injury to adjacent parts, the fol¬ 
lowing method has been found to work very nicely: Take a small 
piece of charcoal, as large as a pea, or larger, according to size of 
staff; make a hole in it, into which the end of the staff is to be 
inserted; then holding the staff with the pliers, direct the flame of 
the lamp upon the coal until it is ignited, when it can be kept in a 
red hot glow by the blowpipe alone, until all is consumed. This will 
not even blue the rest of the staff, and will usually take out the tem¬ 
per sufficiently to drill. If once will not do, it may be repeated 
several times till the end is accomplished. 

Broken Screws. —I have two methods for taking broken plate 
screws out of American watches: 1. When it can be done, I turn 
them out with the sharp point of a graver. When this cannot be 
done, with a thin screw file I file into the end of the post until the 
broken screw is reached, and a slot made in it by which it can be 
easily raised. Some may be disposed to call it botchwork, but I 
cannot see that it injures the post, and when the upper plate is on 
and the screw in, the place cannot be seen. 

Old Files. —The process of cleaning and renewing old files will 
be found useful, whenever there is a lot of apparently worthless files 
lying around the shop. Very often they do not need recutting, but 
are merely clogged up with dirt and grease and are of little service. 
To restore them, take the following advice of a correspondent: Some 
time ago I gathered together a lot of old worn-out files, both large 
and small, coarse and fine, and boiled them for half an hour in sal- 
‘ eratus water (4 oz. saleratus to 1 quart water). I then washed them 
in clean water and placed them in a solution of sulphuric acid apd 
water (4 oz. of sulphuric -acid to 1 quart water). I removed the 
smaller and finer files at the end of forty-five minutes, but the larger 
and coarser I let remain for two or three hours, looking at them 
occasionally to see that they didn’t cut too much. I then washed 
them thoroughly with a stiff brush and plenty of clean water, then 
dried and oiled them a little to prevent their rusting. I have used 
them for several months and think they cut as well as new files, and 
have lasted almost quite as long. 

Gold Friction Powder. —The following is an advice given by 
an expert: I use a gold friction powder, which I find very handy in 
removing or covering over spots on gold or plated articles where the 
plate is worn off, and where I do not care to dip the articles in a 
solution. I dissolve twenty-four grains of fine gold (coin) in one- 
half ounce of nitro-muriatic acid, and then absorb the acid with a 
clean blotting paper. When the paper is thoroughly dry I burn it 
and pulverize the ashes, which I rub on the bare spots with chamois 
skin moistened with water. The spots should first be well cleaned, 
the same as for plating with a battery, to resist the deposition of gold 
upon them. 


To Polish Pivots. —There are a number of ways to polish pivots. 
After turning the pivot down about to size, it is ground with oilstone 
dust and oil till the marks of the graver are removed, and a smooth 
“gray ” or dead-white surface is obtained—the pivot now being of a 
size to barely enter its hole and perfectly shaped. It is then polished 
with sharp or hard rouge. Both the grinding and polishing are best 
done with slips of bell metal filed to shape and used like the old- 
fashioned pivot burnishers. Many workmen finish off with Vienna 
lime or diamantine to give a fine gloss, but this is hardly necessary if 
the polishing with sharp rouge is well done, as that gives a splendid 
black luster that is the ideal of perfect polish for steel. The polish¬ 
ing should not be continued too long, or the surface will become a 
sort of brown color and of inferior appearance. If the “ gray ’’ has 
been well done, a very little further manipulation will be sufficient 
to produce the polish, and, as soon as it is reached, the process 
should stop. But if the brown shows itself, the surface should again 
be stoned off and the polishing repeated. Some workmen take the 
trouble to finish.the pivot in the Jacot lathe with the pivot burnisher, 
in order to harden the surface and make it wear better, and less 
easily scratched and marred. The foregoing refers to working with 
the live spindle lathe, but if the repairer uses the old-fashioned steel 
verge lathe or “ turns,” he is, of course, confined to the pivot file and 
burnisher for finishing the pivots. 

The Size of the Cylinder Pivot. —To establish the size of 
the pivot with relation to its hole, is apparently an easy thing to do 
correctly, but to an inexperienced workman it is not so. The side 
shake in cylinder pivot holes should be greater than that for ordinary 
train holes; one-sixth is the amount prescribed by Saunier; the size 
of pivot relatively to the cylinder about one-eighth the diameter of 
the body of the cylinder. It is very necessary that this amount of 
side shake should be correctly recognized; if less than the amount 
stated, the watch, though performing well when the oil is fresh, fails 
to do so when it commences to thicken. The only accurate way of 
getting at the correct amount of shake is to make a pivot or two to 
a jewel hole by means of a micrometer; the eye will soon become 
capable of correctly estimating the amount necessary. If any doubt 
exists, a round broach can be used to size the pivot hole, and the 
micrometer will then decide the question. 

To Clean Pearls. —Soak them in hot water, in which bran has 
been boiled, with a little salts of tartar and alum, rubbing gently 
between the hands when the water will admit of it. When the water 
is cold, renew the operation until the discoloration is removed; rinse 
in luke warm water, and lay the pearls in white paper in a dark place 
to cool and dry. 

Influence on the Balance. —An ordinary watch beats 5 times 
per second, 300 per minute, 18,000 per hour, 432,000 per day. An 
influence brought to bear on the balance or its spring to change rev¬ 
olution, niWh P art would make a variation of about one-half minute 
a day. 

To Fix a Cap Jewel. —To fix an endstone, the cap must be held 
by its edge in the sliding tongs and shellac carefully applied round 
the edge of the hollow. It is advisable to hold the cap in a small 
tool formed of two parallel blades, as, when reversed so as to press 
the stone on a flat surface, the shellac will be spread over the end- 
stone, from which it will be removed with difficulty. 

To Straighten a Pivot. —Some watchmakers will object to the 
straightening of a pivot, and rather break it off and put in a new one. 
Some may try to avoid the labor and expense, and sometimes a pivot 
can be straightened and act as well as a new one, in the following 
manner: I put it in a pivot lathe, with or without screw collet, place 
in a rest just a little smaller than the pivot, first springing it as near 
straight as I can see or tell, then carefully run a small steel burnisher 
over the pivot, pressing sufficiently hard to spring - it straigh'; the 
wheel will revolve under the pressure (if it does not, use colli >. and 
bow). Great care is necessary to keep the pivot from rolling ut of 
the rest 
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Old Augsburg Mantle Clock.— An old mantle clock, made in 
i 5 6 3 by Jeremias Metsker, was recently auctioned off in Leipzig, 
Germany. 


Diamonds in a Dust Pile.— The wife of a nobleman, who had 
given a ball at his mansion in Vienna, lost a very valuable diamond 
centerpiece, consisting of 17 large brilliants, in the course of the even¬ 
ing. As is usual on such occurrences, everybody in turn was suspected 
of having stolen it, but the diamonds were lost nevertheless, and finally 
it was imagined that the centerpiece might have early next morning, 
together with the sweepings of the room, been thrown into the ash 
pit of the palace. It was emptied forthwith, its contents most care¬ 
fully sifted and washed—when finally the missing centerpiece, worth 
a fortune, was brought to light uninjured. It is very probable that 
while the lady was doing the honors of the house, the piece became 
detached and dropped to the floor, and was providentially pushed 
aside instead of being trodden on. 

Beads. —The manufacture of beads is estimated to employ 15,000 
of the work people of Venice, the average value of the beads exported 
during the last five years exceeding $200,000. The invention of 
beads is said to date from the thirteenth century, and to be due to 
two Venetians—Miotti and Imbriani—who were urged to make 
experiments by the celebrated Venetian traveler, Marco Polo. As 
far back as 1670, the Morelli, who were then the principal bead man¬ 
ufacturers, had four ships at sea, carrying beads to the East on their 
own account, and they became so rich that in 1686 they entered the 
rank of the Venetian nobility, on the payment of the sum of 100,000 
ducats to the republic. An extraordinary stimulus was given to this 
industry a few years ago by the prevailing taste for beads for trim¬ 
ming ladies’ dresses. A great extension of the manufacture took 
place, and the labor was paid so high that all who could do so gave 
up their usual trades for bead making. 

Watch Glasses.— The Revue Chronomdtrigue once made the inter¬ 
esting calculation concerning the number of watch glasses used 
annually. It assumed the number of watches manufactured annually 
at 2,500,000, and that during the last fifty years more than 70,000,000 
had been put on the market; there remains yet for us to add a stock 
of not less than 50,000,000 of old watches, which makes a total of 
86,000,000 to 87,000,000 watches requiring glasses. The new watches 
consume nearly 4,000,000, which makes an annual consumption of 
not less than 47,000,000 of glasses. But we must add that every 
watchmaker away from a town must always have on hand an assort¬ 
ment responding to the wants of his customers. Then, if we take 
into account children’s watches, lockets, compasses, etc., we find th; 
astonishing annual consumption, which cannot be less than 100,000,- 
000 glasses. 

Watch Centers or Switzerland.— Geneva is the central point 
of the manufacture of fine watches, the progress achieved by deco¬ 
rative art at that center of industry allowing of considerable 
ornamental taste being displayed. In the canton of Neuchatel, La 
Chaux-de-Fonds is the commercial center, while Locle is the home 
of the watch industry. The various factories are distinguished by 
the variety of their productions, as they produce not onl-- ordinary 
watches, but also complicated instruments of precision. Jauxthal 
(Vaud) is known as being the principal center for the manufacture 
of repeaters, while Sainte-Croix produces good watches for the ordi¬ 
nary trade demands. The manufacture of watches by machinery has 
made special progress in the canton of Berne, ordinary descriptions 
forming the chief part of the wares produced. Machine work is also 
the specialty of Soleure, Schaffhausen and several other districts. 


The Earth Losing Time. —After having wagged so long it is 
possible that the oil at the pivots of the earth is beginning to get 
thick; at any rate, astronomers have ascertained that it is losing time 
at the rate of one-half second per century. There is one consolation,* 
however, if it ever does cease to revolve on its axis, it will be more 
than six thousand million years before it will stop, and in all likeli¬ 
hood the present generation will have died out by that time. 

Rewards for Workmen.— By a decree of the French Govern¬ 
ment, which has lately appeared, the Minister of Commerce has the 
power of granting medals to French workmen or employees who can 
show a consecutive service of more than thirty years in the same 
establishment, situated upon the territory of the French republic. A 
diploma is also presented on which are recorded the services for 
which the distinction has been granted. 

Interesting Discovery.— An interesting discovery was made the 
other day by M. Quentin-Bauchart, of Chalons-sur-Marne, in a book¬ 
stall of that town. This is the Office de la Divine Providence, the sole 
comfort of Marie Antoinette in her weary captivity at the prisons of 
the Temple and Conciergerie. The book, the binding of which is 
much worn, contains on a fly leaf the following inscription, dated 
October 16, 4.30 a. m.: “Lord, have mercy on me; I can no longer 
weep save in spirit for you, O, my children! Farewell, Farewell!— 
Marie Antoinette.” 

“ Not Found." —A few months ago the Council of the British 
Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colors, elected a foreign lady as 
an honorary member, and the Secretary duly sent her notification of 
the fact Within a reasonable time thereafter the lady, who lived 
abroad, wrote to accept the honor, addressing her letter to “ M. 
Everill, S6cr6taire, de la Soci6te Royale des Aquarellistes.” Only 
the other day it reached its destination, being covered back and 
front with post marks, and endorsed, “ Not known at the Royal 

Silvering on Glass. —A process for gilding or decorating glass 
with gold and silver has been brought out. It is stated to be a 
revival of an older process, or, in other words, the discovery of a lost 
ars. The metal is precipitated on the back of the glass, and then 
coated with a protective composition which excludes the atmosphere. 

Malleable Nickel. —The manufacture of malleable nickel, as 
the result of Mr. Garnier’s experiments, has been realized by the 
addition of 0.3 per cent, of phosphorous or manganese; and others 
have found that by adding from fa to y& per cent, of magnesium, it 
is practicable to weld the nickel thus obtained to iron and steel, roll 
it out in sheets and shape it into tubes, pipes, etc. A series of tests 
made with the solid malleable nickel gave the following results: In 
the case of a 0.465 inch round bar, there was exhibited a limit of 
elasticity of not far from 60,000 pounds, a tensile strength of about 
96,000 pounds, with an elongation of 17 per cent, and a contraction 
of area of 50.6 per cent. A second, 0.44 inch in diameter, had an 
elastic limit of nearly 41,000 pounds, a tensile strength of about 
79,000 pounds, an elongation of 20.25 P er cent, and a contraction of 
area of 45.5 per cent. 

A Way to Get Diamonds. —The story is going the rounds that a 
young lady visited a West End jeweler, and told him that her father 
was going to buy her a pair of diamond ear rings, and that she would 
like to look at some. The jeweler, knowing her father by reputation, 
spread out a number of costly gems before her. She looked them 
over critically, and, having selected the most handsome pair, asked 
if she might take them home and examine them more at her leisure. 
The permission was promptly accorded, and the next day the young 
lady brought back the ear rings and said that she was not quite sat¬ 
isfied with them, and she thought that, after all, it might be some 
time before her father would indulge her taste for diamonds. “ That's 

a great pity," replied the jeweler; “ I was at-reception last night, 

and I thought them very becoming to you." 
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Special Announcement. 

From this date Mr. L. J. Mulford will take general charge of the 
advertising department of The Jewelers’ Circular, and is fully 
authorized to represent it in business matters. Mr. Mulford needs 
no introduction to the jewelry trade, having been identified with the 
watchmaking and jewelry interests for many years. He is personally 
known to most persons engaged in the business, and will be a valu¬ 
able assistant in maintaining the high character The Circular has 
heretofore acquired. 

The following persons were noticed in town during last month: 
Eufaula, Ala., Mr. J. Milton. 

Peoria, Ill., Mr. J. C. Woelfle. 

Lancaster, Pa., Mr. E. J. Zahm. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Mr. W. Wattles. 

Sherman, Tex.. Mr. G. E. Cook. 

Oneonta, N. Y., Mr. C. E. Ford. 

Fort Worth, Tex., Mr. H. Tully. 

Montreal, Canada, Mr. A. Eaves. 

Goshen, N. Y., Mr. H. C. Payne. 

Zanesville, O., Mr. A. H. Bonnet. 

Boston, Mass., Mr. G. W. Brooks. 

Corning, N. Y., Mr. T. G. Hawkes. 

Augusta, Ga., Mr. Wm. Schweigcrt. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Mr. E. Caldwell. 

Cincinnati, O., Mr. C. Duhme, Mr. C. Steinau. 

Birmingham, Ala., Mr. Gluck, of Gluck & Black. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Mr. L Levy, Mr. D. McCarthy. 

Chicago, Ill., Mr. M. Mendel, Mr. M. C. Eppenstein. 

St. Louis, Mo., Mr. A. S. Mermod, Mr. Isaac Swope. 

Detroit, Mich., Mr. R. J. F. Roehm, of Roehm & Son. 

White River Junction, Ver., Messrs. T. M. & F. J. Bogle. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Mr. J. A. Schwarz, Mr. W. J. Atkinson. 

San Francisco, Cal., Mr. W. P. Morgan, Mr. G. Marcus, of 
Levison Bros., Mr. G. Greenzweig, who has just returned from 
Europe. 

Cleveland, 0., Mr. M. Jacobs, Mr. L. M. Sigler, Mr. P. L. Miles. 
Louisville, Ky., Mr. Harris, successor to Bourquin Bros., Mr. F. 
J. Bourquin. 

The Vacheron & Constantin watches are liked by all who use 
them. 

The Cheshire watch is made in ten karat gold filled and nickel 

The Illinois Watch Company makes a large assortment of ladies’ 
watches. 

Jewelers in need of tools should write for Mr. W. W. Oliver's 
catalogue. 

Canada Cowan, of Asheville, N. C., died on August 5, aged 
sixty-four. 

The Jewelers' and Tradesmen’ Company is advancing in popularity 
and usefulness. 


Messrs. J. T. Scott & Co. especially invite the trade to see their 
“ Success ” initial ring. 

Mr. Charles S. Platt, of 6 Liberty Place, is now in Europe, and 
will return in September. 

Some of the prominent jewelers of Buffalo are trying to organize a 
jewelers’ club in that city. 

The eye-glass holders made by Mr. S. F. Merritt, of Springfield, 
Mass., are convenient to use. 

Mr. Jacob N. Bonnet, of Messrs. Mulford & Bonnet, sailed for 
Europe early in August to buy. 

Mr. Charles F. Irons, of Providence, has a large line of emblem 
pins and chains in solid gold. 

Mr. Wm. Smith returned from Europe on the Ethiopia August 17, 
after a two months’ trip abroad. 

Messrs. J. B. Bowden & Co.’s stock of fine rings is perhaps more 
attractive now than ever before. 

Mr. William Riker, of Union Square, shows some beautiful 
brooches in fine enameled work. 

The gold filled chain of Messrs. Hamilton & Hamilton, Jr., is now 
well known to all “ live ” jewelers. 

Mr. W. S. Stanley, of the Stanley & Camp Co., Milwaukee, has 
withdrawn from that organization. 

Mr. W. H. Vogell, representing Alfred H. Smith & Co., sailed for 
Europe August 20, on the Etruria. 

Mr. A. J. Lewis, of Messrs. Geo. C. Shreve & Co., San Francisco, 
Cal., returned from Europe last month. 

Mr. G. R. Howe, of Messrs. Carter, Sloan & Co., arrived from 
Europe on steamer Umbria , August 28. 

The stock of the Phoenix Glass Co. is well worth the inspection of 
jewelers who aim to have a complete stock. 

Mr. Geo. L. Streeter, of New Haven, Conn., advertises his busi¬ 
ness for sale. See our Special Notice column. 

Mr. Alfred Krower, of Messrs. Albert Lorsch & Co., has gone on 
a two weeks’ hunt for fish in the Adirondacks. 

Messrs. Smith & Holmes, of Providence, have dissolved partner¬ 
ship, and are succeeded by Mr. George H. Holmes. 

Messrs. David F. Conover & Co., of Philadelphia, have an inter¬ 
esting announcement on another page of this issue. 

The Hartford Silver Plate Company expect to have their new cat¬ 
alogue ready for distribution by the first of September. 

Business is very good at present with the E. Howard Watch and 
Clock Co. The New York office is at 41 and 43 Maiden Lane. 

The Meriden Brittania Company has a complete assortment of 
emblem pieces, intended as prizes in athletic and aquatic sports. 

Mr. Louis Kahn, of Messrs. L. & M. Kahn & Co., who with his 
family has been making a tour of Europe, is expected home this ■ 
month. 

Mr. George A. French, representing the diamond importing house 
of Wm. S. Hedges & Co., sailed for Europe by the Etruria , 
August 20. 

Messrs. Westen & Co., of 18 East 14th street, have removed down 
stairs in the same building, and now have a much handsomer office 
than formerly. 

The Elgin is the only watch factory that runs from January 1 to 
December 31 without a stop, except for Sundays and legal holidays. 
—Every Saturday. 

Messrs. Oppenheimer Bros. & Veith are very busy in all lines, but 
particularly in diamonds, of which they have a large stock, loose and 
mounted, in special designs. 

A large lot of glass, window clocks was purchased by Messrs. R. & 
L. Friedlander last month at a low figure, and they are now able to 
sell them to the trade very cheaply. 
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The Providence and Stonington Steamship Co. are' having a new 
passenger boat built, which is to surpass all the others in size and 
elegance. 

A large fire at Salt Lake City, Utah, last month, did considerable 
damage to Messrs. Joslin & Park, but their loss is covered by 
insurance. 

Messrs. Barstow & Luther, of Providence, have dissolved partner¬ 
ship. Mr. Nathaniel Barstow will continue under the name of 
Nathaniel Barstow & Co. 

Messrs. Corn & Clark, who recently had a sample trunk lost by 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad Co., secured- a favorable settlement of 
their loss shortly afterwards. 

The Towle Manufacturing Company are having marked success 
with polished ware, and the “ shell ” pattern in spoons and forks is 
noted as especially desirable. 

If Keokuk, la., is such a city, as a recent issue of the Daily Demo¬ 
crat, of that place, seems to indicate, then it is indeed a wonderful 
city of enterprise and growth. 

The Columbia Watch Spring.* Jewel Co., of Elgin, Ill., is a new 
organization incorporated by Messrs. H. N. Mosely, L N Jackman 
E. C. Lovell and V. S. Lovell. 

Messrs. Goddard & Moses, of Richmond, Va., are having a new 
store built which they expect soon to occupy. Mr. Harry M. Moses, 
of this firm; was in town last month. 

Mr. P. L. Miles, of Messrs. P. L. Miles & Co., Cleveland, O., was 
in town last month, and took a look into the office of The Circular, 
of which his firm is an old subscriber. 

The value of the gold raised from the Russian soil in 1886 was 
computed at 25,736,000 roubles, as compared with 30,869,000 roubles 
in 1885, and 32,084,000 roubles in 1884. 

Mr. Herman-Werner, of Ansonia, Conn., has sold out to Mr. D. H. 
Blinn, formerly salesman for Mr. J. E. Bullard, of Middletown. Mr. 
Werner expects to open another store soon. 

The newly patented street clock; made by Mr. A. Staib, of Balti¬ 
more, Md., is easily put up, and should be seen by jewelers in need 
of such a convenience in front of their store. 

Microscopic aiT and liquid bubbles'exist in many crystals of min¬ 
erals, no less than 4,000,000 having been estimated to have a place 
in a cube of quartz one twenty-fifth of an inch square. 

The show rooms of the New Haven Clock Company in Park Place 
are arranged in excellent taste. Many new designs in novelties for 
the fall are shown, and the array of new clocks is imposing. 

The Dennison Manufacturing Co. is up to its usual standard of 
excellence in the matter of novelties for jewelers, in boxes, cabinets, 
bags; etc., for jewelry, opera glasses and other knick-knacks. 

An excellent assortment of precious stones of all kinds is to be 
found at Mr. Charles Magnus' office, 18 John street. He has some 
particularly fine rubies and fancy stones mounted in rings and 
brooches. 

Messrs. L. Straus & Sons, of 42 to 48 Warren street, who carry a 
complete line of artistic china, glassware, clocks, bronzes, etc., make 
a specialty of such goods as are best adapted to the needs of the 
jewelry trade. 

.The watch material and tool department of Messrs. Cross & 
Beguelin is in the hands of a most systematic corps of clerks. We 
notice also that the jewelry department is enlarging its stock of fine 
diamond goods. 

Some theatrical managers have a good deal of enterprise. Last 
month one of them sent a Mutual District messenger boy to England 
to deliver a few “ souvenirs ” of his latest play. The boy was gone 
thirty-two days, and though his expenses were large, sufficient rettirn 
was brought to the manager in the advertising of the play as a result 
of the boy’s trip. ' . Y : 


Messrs. Rogers & Biother have put a large mirror at the rear end 
of their beautiful store in Cortlandt street, which entirely covers the 
wall. It also reflects the store, which thus appears to run through 
the entire block. 

The Gorham Manufacturing Company illustrate “The Laurel” 
design on spoons and forks in their advertisement this month. This 
design is quite up to the standard of artistic merit for which this 
company is noted. 

The Wichita (Kansas) Watch Company was incorporated on July 
25. Capital stock, $250,000. The directors are Messrs. William 
Griffenstein, George C. Strong,‘M. Ady, N. A. English, C. F. Cole¬ 
man and James S. Coleman. 

1 he sixty-first issue of the Waltham price list, quoting all the new¬ 
est goods and changes, has been published, and can be had upon 
application to Messrs. Robbins & Appleton, the general agents for 
the American Waltham Watch Co. 

Mr. Henry W. Price has been elected president of the Rockford 
Watch Company. He formerly held the position of vice-president. 
He is the right man for his new office, and the company is to be con¬ 
gratulated in having so efficient an officer. 

Messrs. Howard & Son are making their famous American lever 
buttons in an improved manner. The post, in the “ perfected ” style, 
is shorter than in the old style, and yet, when the lever is open, it 
allows more space for insertion into the cuff. 

Mr. R. N. Peterson, of the firm of Peterson & Royce, during his 
recent visit to Europe procured a fine assortment of very choice 
goods in the line of blue white diamonds, fine rubies, emeralds, sap¬ 
phires, etc., in addition to the usual grades of goods. 

Mr. Henry Schade, the manufacturer of silver plated ware, cutlery, 
etc., of 56 Ainslie street, Brooklyn, has just issued a very handy 
pocket catalogue. It is of convenient size for the pocket, yet con¬ 
tains a full set of illustrations of his excellent line of goods. 

The “perpetual motion” ear ring, made by Messrs. W. C. Edge* 
Sons, is made on so good and simple a principle, that the makers 
have begun to manufacture Some brooches and lace pins with a white 
stone pendant, hung in the same manner as upon the ear ring. 

We are pleased to learn that the Julius King Optical Co., owing 
to their rapidly increasing trade, have moved their Cleveland office 
into much larger and more convenient quarters. The office and fac¬ 
tory are now located at Nos. 177, 179 and 181 Superior street. 

Messrs. L. Adler & Co., 44)4 Maiden Lane, have placed a new 
electric motor in their establishment which makes their facilities for 
manufacture much larger than before. Mr. Jacob Adler is now on 
his western trip, and his stock of diamond goods is quite complete. 

Messrs. A. Krailsheimer, Millard Veit, D. H. Lohman, E. M. 
Bracher, A. Green and S. H. Veit, travelers for Messrs. Lissauer & 
Sondheim, are on the road, and all Send in reports of good business, 
with very bright prospects for the fall. The new designs of watch 
cases are selling well. 

Emblem pins and charms are illustrated handsomely in the cata¬ 
logue of Messrs. J. W. Richardson & Co. This firm is well-known 
as making a specialty of everything in this class of goods, and the 
quality and workmanship are of the best. The catalogue is sent to 
jobbers on application. 

Messrs. W. C. Edge & Sons, the patentees and manufacturers of 
the well-known woven chains, are about to commence suit to 
protect their patent, which is No. 143,503. This patent covers their 
new style of knot and loop vest chain, and the trade is warned 
against using infringements of if. 

The old firm otC. Preusser &.Bro., of Milwaukee, Wis., has been 
organized into the C. Preusser' Jewelry Co., with Mr. C. Preusser, 
President, Mr. C. J. Kasten, Vice-President, Mr. W. E. Gustav 
Kuechle, Secretary, and Mr. H. Preusser, Treasurer. The store will 
be enlarged to twice its present size. 







The Bretagne, on its last trip from Europe, brought home Messrs. 
■C. H. Jacot, of Jacot & Son, R. A. Kipling, C. Cottier, Jr., J. 

■ Wertheimber and A. Becker. Messrs. Max Freund, Albert Lorsch, 

■ D. Valentine and H. T. Cook (Jos. Fahys & Co.) came home on the 
| Etruria. 

Messrs. Jacot & Son exhibit in their advertisement this month a 
I few illustrations of their novelties in music boxes for the fall. They 
I have made extensive preparations for the coming season, and have 
,mple stock to supply orders, and a large assortment to satisfy par- 

■ ticular buyers. 

The Julius King Optical Company exhibit in their advertisement 
( this issue, an interesting illustration of their “pupilometer,” an 
I instrument to determine the exact distance between the pupils of the 
eyes. The utility and value of the pupilometer is at once seen in 
this illustration. 

The Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution takes half a column to tell of the 
beauties of the new decorations in the store of Messrs Freeman & 
Crankshaw, in that city. If the description of the place is not exag¬ 
gerated, there are but few jewelry establishments in the country that 
will compare with this one. 

Messrs. Hutchison & Huestis are having an excellent trade. For 
the months of July and August their sales surpassed in amount those 
of the same months of the previous years since they have been in 
business. They manufacture a large line of rings for ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen, mounted with all varieties of stone. 

Mr. James W. Hagan, of Miller Bros., was married on August 24, 
to Miss Emma J. McKibbin, at the residence of the bride's parents, 
No. 236 W. 48th street. The wedding was a private affair, only a 
few friends being present. After the ceremony the young couple 
went on a trip which is to last about two months. 

A full line of ladies’ silver girdles can be seen at Mr. Geo. W. 
Shiebler’s, 6 Liberty Place. For those styles which have the chain 
attachments, Mr. Shiebler has all sorts of articles to hang on them, 
such as vignettes, memorandum books, snuff boxes, and everything 
else of which only a woman knows the name and use. 

Rich quality of stationers’ ware of all kinds forms a large part of 
the stock of the Boyd & Abbot Co., 23 Warren street. Much of this 
kind of goods, such as fine cut glass inkstands, brass pen racks, 
ornamental paper cutters, fancy rulers, envelope openers, etc., is now 
carried in the stocks of all retail jewelry stores of the better class. 

By Beyrut, Syria, papers we observe that Consul General Bissinger 
gave a fine entertainment on the Fourth of July, to which was invited 
all the representatives of foreign governments. The celebration was 
kept up far into the night, and there were fireworks and feasting 
upon a style creditable to the representative of the United States. 

The first coining of money is attributed to Pheldon, King of Argos, 
in 895 B. C. Coined money was first used in that country twenty- 
five years before the Christian era, but gold was not coined there till 
the eleventh century, and money was not given the round form to 
which we are accustomed until the lapse of another hundred years 


Messrs. Roehm & Son, of Detroit, Mich., opened their fine store 
on August 6, and several local papers give them a lengthy notice. 

It is a fine store and one of which Detroit may well be proud. And 
we notice that the safe, made by the Detroit Safe Company, is so 
well made, that the most expert burglar will require a steady job of 
sixteen hours to open it. 

Joseph Stewart, recently the head porter of Messrs S. F. Myers & 
Co., died August 21, aged 43. He resigned his position with Messrs. 

S. F. Myers & Co. a short time ago on account of ill health, and 
secured the position of janitor of the building. He had made many 
friends by his obliging and painstaking disposition, and his death is 
regretted by all who knew him. 

Messrs. King & Eisele, of Buffalo, are removing their factory to 
the building Nos. 198 and 200 Terrace street, in that city. In the 
new factory they will have double their present capacity, and will 
put in a 20-horse power engine. In a communication which they 
sent us before their removal, they said that they were unable to man¬ 
ufacture goods enough to supply orders. 

Messrs. B. & W. B. Smith desire to have it remembered among 
the jewelry and silverware trades, that they are willing to offer sug¬ 
gestions to any who are contemplating fitting up an establishment. 
All they need is a ground plan of the store, and, with their long 
experience in the business and facilities for prompt planning, they 
will soon send back a valuable “ suggestion.” 

The Middletown Plate Company illustrates .in this issue an elegant 
pattern of a French coffee set. The rich design in scroll work is 
beautifully done, and the peculiar shell-like edging of the waiter, 
which is matched on the covers and handles of the other pieces is 
very neat. A new catalogue has been issued by this company, and 
will be sent to any reliable dealer upon application. 

Messrs. Bowman & Musser, of Lancaster, Pa., insert a beautifully 
printed inset in this issue to which we desire to call attention. A 
fine illustration in colors is given of “The Lancaster” engrav¬ 
ing block, but the block must be seen and used to be really appre¬ 
ciated. Messrs. Bowman & Musser also give a few points upon the 
manner of their doing business which are worth imitation. 

A million and more of patented wire glove buttoners, with chain 
and charm attachment, are being made by Mr. C- B. Wilkinson, 42 
John street. Mr. Wilkinson has secured the order for them from 
the patentee, and is making them in silver plate, oxidized. The but- 
toner is of very simple construction, being merely a wire bent and 
twisted to the proper shape and size. They are also made in solid 
silver and in gold. 

Mr. G. A. Paillard, of M. J. Paillard & Co., while bathing at 
Elberon, N. J., on August 7, attempted to rescue a friend from 
drowning. The tide was going out rapidly, and Mr. Paillard and 
his friend were carried out to sea. Among the other bathers was a 
Mr. Mitchell, who swam after the two men, and, after overcoming 
great difficulties, rescued them both. Mr. Paillard was confined to 
his house for several days. 


An excellent opportunity to start in the retail business in one of 
the finest locations in Boston, Mass., is offered by one of our adver¬ 
tisers this month. Any person interested may note the advertisement 
of J. W. S. in our Special column notice, and put himself into com¬ 
munication with him. The store is one of the finest retail stores in 
Boston. 

A subscriber wants to know the process of oxidizing copper or 
other metals a chocolate color, by means of a bronze known as 
“ Gorham ’’ or “ Royal ” bronze. This chocolate color or finish is 
being used much upon chandeliers, lamps, etc., and it may be inter¬ 
esting to know how it is done. Can any of our readers enlighten us? 
Our correspondent uses a solution made of grape sugar and tincture 
of vitriol, but can only succeed in producing the desired color upon 
one side of the copper. 


In a conversation with a retail jeweler recently, the jeweler said he 
sold a large quantity of Waterbury watches. He said he liked the 
new arrangement the company had made with retail dealers, and 
liked to sell the watch. “There is very little trouble to sell the 
watch,” said he, “and no need to guarantee its keeping good time; 
consequently the profit on a Waterbury watch, taking everything into 
consideration, is very satisfactory.” 

The assortment of elegantly cased self-winding clocks at the sales¬ 
rooms of the American Mfg. and Supply Co. is growing larger every 
week, and the display now made is quite sufficient to show the desir¬ 
ability of these accurate timepieces. Small glass signs with the 
words “ self-winding ” are now furnished with each clock, and are 
placed across the glass door beneath the dial. They are neatly made 
and lend attractiveness to the clocks. 
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Messrs. L. Hammel & Co., of 35 Maiden Lane, wish to call the 
attention of the trade to the fact that they are the sole i mporters of 
the gravier mainsprings, manufactured by J. Robert & Co., in 
Chaux-de-Fonds, and in proof of this direct attention to the fac¬ 
similes of the wrappers in which they are packed, which have not 
been changed for forty years. The fac-similes and price list of the 
above will be found in the August number of The Circular. 

Among the latest novelties in clocks for window display are several 
attractive ones imported by Mr. Charles Jacques. One of these is a 
large balloon which revolves incessantly. The idea of a balloon is a 
happy one for a display clock, and when Mr. Jacques had one in his 
window a few weeks ago, every passer-by stopped to look at it. 
Many other designs said to be equally as good are now on the ocean, 
and may be seen shortly at Mr. Jacques’ salesroom, 2 Maiden Lane. 

The Chas. D. Pratt Co., of 33 Chambers street, has been continu¬ 
ally receiving cases of novelties from Vienna, Paris, Berlin and other 
places in Europe, and some of the goods are now displayed in their 
show rooms. This is a good field for jewelers to pick up all sorts of 
new things in bronze, brass, terra-cotta, porcelain, onyx and wood. 
Fine articles of stationery, smokers’ sets, leatherware and artistic 
pieces of a new kind of ware are shown among the novelties. French 
clocks and bronzes form an imposing part of the stock of this 
company. 

An interesting display of illustrations of new clocks may be seen 
in this issue, in the advertisement of the E. N. Welch Mfg. Co. 
The cuts there shown represent a few of the new styles which this 
company has introduced for the coming season. In all varieties of 
cases new designs are shown, and in novelties especially there is a 
fine display. In the matter of finish upon fine polished wood and 
iron cases, this company has achieved a high standard, and superior 
movements only are used in them. Catalogues can be had upon 
application. 

An attempt was made a short time ago upon the safe of Messrs. F. 
M. Whiting & Co., in their office in North Attleboro, Mass. It was 
unsuccessful, however, and it is believed that the thieves were foiled 
by the approaching daylight. There were three men in the party, 
and they overpowered the night watchman atone o’clock and gagged 
and bound him securely. Then they worked upon the safe. But it 
was a tough job evidently, as they departed without success, leaving 
some of their heavier tools. No clue has as yet been discovered of 
the burglars. 

Among nine new patterns of enameled iron clocks made by the F. 
Kroeber Clock Co., are several particularly showy ones “ for little 
money.” One of these is the “Cimbria,” a medium size clock, with 
imitation marble columns at each side and a handsome bronze figure 
on top. The other patterns are a trifle more expensive, and are rich 
and elegant. The “ Saxonia ” has some fine ornamental bronze work 
at the sides, which, with a neat figure of bronze on top, contrasts well 
with the other portions of the clock. A supplemental catalogue 
will soon be issued by this company. 

Such a large stock of mounted diamonds and precious stones as that 
of Messrs. Falkenau, Oppenheimer & Co., is rarely seen. A repre¬ 
sentative of The Circular was shown through a portion of the 
stock one day last month, and the size and complete assortment of 
all sorts of articles astonished him. There was a great variety of 
fancy pendants and brooch ornaments; a long roll of fancy brace¬ 
lets, with clusters of superb gems and beautifully cut emeralds, 
rubies and sapphires. One roll of rings was literally filled with the 
most complete line of cluster rings ever seen. Some elegant combi¬ 
nations of opals, turquoises, rubies, sapphires and emeralds with 
diamonds are shown, and the goods used are all of the finest 
material and some are especially cut to match. The large stock of 
goods at the office is only a fractional part of the entire stock of this 
firm, and several travelers carry quite as large a stock with them on 
the road. 


and Horological Review. 


The country round about Waltham, Mass., seems to be bothered 
with the tricks and fraudulent devices of some traveling spectacle 
and eye-glass peddlers. “ Nine times out of ten," says the Waltham 
■ Free Press , “they are arrant frauds, and as one does not know which 
of the ten is the honest one, it is best to shun them altogether. The 
eyes are too delicate organs to trifle with. Our local dealers, as a 
general thing, can sell our people just what they want at a reasonable 
price, and if the article is not satisfactory, the customers know where 
to go to have any mistake rectified.” 

The Jewelers Mutual Aid Society, of San Francisco, held its 
fourth annual meeting in the latter part of July, and installed a new 
set of officers. The objects of this society are to unite fraternally 
those connected with the jewelry trade; to educate its members 
socially, morally and intellectually; to establish a fund for the relief 
of its members when sick or in distress; to interest themselves for 
the welfare of the various branches connected with the jewelry man¬ 
ufacturing trade,-and to assist each other in obtaining employment. 
The society has had gratifying success so far. 

“A young man who works in the timing room of the Elgin watch 
factory,” says Every Saturday, “ claims to have at his home a machine 
which he has invented which solves the question of perpetual motion. 
He made his great discovery in Switzerland several years ago, but 
has kept it quiet for fear the fame that would fall to his lot, should 
his discovery be discovered, would be more than he could bear. The 
large rewards offered for a perpetual motion machine by the govern¬ 
ments of numerous countries is another reason for our inventor 
keeping dark. He abhors publicity and wealth.” 

Messrs. Tiffany & Co. recently shipped to Halifax the cups for 
the jubilee regatta, which have been subscribed for by prominent 
residents of New York and Boston. The large cup is over 2 feet in 
height, elegant in design and rich in workmanship. It cost over 
$1,000. Among the subscribers are Oliver Wendell Holmes, George 
William Curtis, Gen. Butler, Allen Thorndike Rice, John Jay Knox, 
Commodore Bateman, Erastus Wiman and others. Mr. Wiman has 
acted as treasurer, and, with Mr. T. McGrath, has approved of the 
design. The races took place last month and attracted much atten¬ 
tion in yachting circles. 

Messrs. R. G. Dun & Co. have issued a classified list of all the 
jewelers and others in kindred lines in the United States and Canada, 
giving the name, business and commercial standing of each firm! 
This is a new departure for Messrs. R. G. Dun & Co., and should 
prove of advantage to the trade. Hitherto this firm has included in 
its reports of business changes, the ratings and changes of all 
branches of trade in the country; and now, with many years 
experience and larger facilities than ever, they have begun to issue 
this special book to the jewelry trade. Attention is called to an 
advertisement of the book upon another page. 

Mitchell, Vance & Co., the largest dealers in gas fixtures in the 
country, went into liquidation last month. Mr. Thomas F. Gilroy, 
a Tammany Hall politician, was appointed receiver, much to the 
dissatisfaction of the stockholders of the company. The New York 
Tribune, in one of its reports of the failure, cast a stain upon the 
memory of the late Dennis C. Wilcox, formerly president of the com¬ 
pany. It said that the corporation was brought to its insolvent 
condition through Mr. Wilcox’s speculations, etc., whereas the truth 
really was that it was mainly through his endorsements of the paper 
of the company that it held up as long as it did. 

Mr. N. J. Felix, of 71 Nassau street, makes a specialty of repair¬ 
ing watch cases, and it makes little difference how badly a case be 
broken, if it only have enough of it left to fix, he can fix it. Recently 
a jeweler in Virginia sent a broken locket to a watch case company 
to be repaired. The company sent it back with the remark that they 
could repair pretty bad cases, but that that Socket was beyond repair. 
Then the jeweler sent it to Mr. Felix. It is probably as bad a job 
as Mr. Felix has ever undertaken, but the locket has been repaired in 
very good style and is now in the possession of the happy owner. 
This is what may be called a “triumph of skill.” 
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One of the most novel styles of finish upon silver plated ware is 
shown by Messrs. Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co. It is called the 
“ Vienna ” style. It is made in several varieties of fancy baskets, 
and consists of an oxidized silver outer surface, either ornamented or 
plain, and a gold lining. The baskets are all of odd shape, and the 
handles of some are ornamented with flower and leaf work in oxi¬ 
dized silver. Smokers’ sets are also made in this “ Vienna " style of 
plated ware, and the effect is most novel and pleasing. This firm 
have also introduced several new designs of fairy lamps, mounted in 
silver, and some have a small clock attached, making a convenient 
night clock. 

A watch having but one wheel is still in existence in France, though 
manufactured in Paris more than a hundred years ago. This watch 
was presented to the National Institute in 1790, being then in a 
deplorable state, but under the skilful treatment of an expert, har¬ 
mony between the various organs was successfully re-established, so 
that it is even now in going order. The great wheel, which gives the 
watch its name, occupies the bottom of the case and the center of 
the plate; it has sixty teeth, its axis carries two pinions, one of which 
receives the motive force from a barrel, and the other carries the 
minute work. The function of this great wheel is quadruple. First 
it acts on a lift, then on a lever operating on another destined to 
lower the axis of the watch, and lastly on a third lever, the latter 
serving to return power to the great wheel at the moment when the 
action relents by the rise of the axis. 

A watchmaker in Providence, R. I., was in the habit of putting a 
ticket on watches he had repaired, and hanging them in his window. 
On the tickets he wrote the names of the owners and the amounts to 
be collected for the work. One day last month a shrewd sharper 
came along, and, spying a fine gold watch in the jeweler’s window, 
took note of the name and the amount on the ticket. Soon after¬ 
wards he procured the assistance of a messenger boy, who took a 
letter to the jeweler, together with $1.50, the price of the repairs. 
The letter was signed with the owner’s name, and informed the jew¬ 
eler that he could not come in person, but to deliver the watch to the 
messenger who would pay for it. The jeweler thought it was all 
right and gave the boy the watch, and received the $1.50. Later in 
the day the real owner of the watch called, and both he and the jew¬ 
eler were much surprised, and the fraud began to dawn upon them. 
A search among the pawnshops in town, however, resulted in finding 
the watch, and the jeweler willingly paid for his lesson. It’s a poor 
plan to hang watches in. a window with the owner’s name and price 
for repairs in full view of the passing public. 

The American Stationer says that from two to four million dollars' 
worth of gold are used annually in the shape of foil for gilding, let¬ 
tering, edging of books, sign and ornamental painting, and den¬ 
tistry; gilding taking the greater share. A cubic inch can be 
beaten out so as to cover 3,500 square feet, and twenty double 
eagles can be drawn out into a wire that would girdle the globe. 
For foil, bars 8x1 inches are cast,and then rolled into “ribbons ’’ 
as thick as a finger nail. These are then weighed into packages 
called “ beatings," of 2)4 ounces each. One of these is divided into 
180 pieces one inch square and built up into a “kutch,” a layer of 
gold alternating with one of prepared paper 2# inches square Then 
with an eighteen pound hammer a kutch is beaten till the gold has 
spread out as wide and long as the paper. Next they are piled in 
“ shoder ’’ (which are made of pieces of square goldbeater's skin each 
four inches), and beaten till the slips of gold spread as large as the 
slips of leather. The prepared paper is a peculiar kind of parch¬ 
ment made from calfskin, and the goldbeater’s skin from the large 
intestines of the ox. These four inch “shoderleaves ’’ are quartered 
into pieces of two inches square, and packed again into moulds five 
inches square, and beaten till spread to nearly the same size as the 
moulds, which are made of the same stuff as the shoder. They are 
now ready to be sent to girls to be trimmed and put up into books 
holding twenty-five leaves, each three and a half inches square. 
These books are sold singly or in packs numbering twenty books. 
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One of the finest—probably the very finest—music box ever made, 
is to be seen at Messrs. M. J. Paillard & Co.’s. The case was made 
in this country by one man, an employee of the firm. The works 
were specially imported and are of the best quality. The case is 
composed of a large table resting on curved legs, and above stands 
the music box. Beneath this are six drawers for the extra cylinders, 
each drawer having places for six. The case is finished with the 
most beautiful veneering highly polished, and the insides are black. 
The instrument will play something like a hundred and twenty 
pieces, and is worth in the neighborhood of $4,000. Messrs. Pail¬ 
lard & Co. are doing an extensive business at present in their 
“ Gem ” boxes, made in the best style and with all the latest improve¬ 
ments in patented safety checks, etc. The cylinders are all change¬ 
able, and in all grades of boxes made by this firm the airs can be 
changed at will. The “ Gem ” boxes are made in styles ranging in 
price from $60 to $150 at retail. Extra cylinders can also be pro¬ 
cured to fit them, which cost from $10 to $30. For the fall trade 
Messrs. Paillard & Co. have a large stock of novelties. Besides 
music boxes, they keep in stock a fine lot of cuckoo and musical 
clocks. They must be seen to be appreciated. 

Enameled iron clocks are having their day. There is nothing so 
popular just now in the clock line as one of these imitations of marble 
clocks. And well may they be popular. In appearance they are 
rich looking—none but an expert can distinguish them from a real 
marble clock—they are cheaper and quite as durable. Most of the 
clock companies make them, and are producing new patterns all the 
time to acquire a sufficient variety to meet the demand. There is 
much capital expended, too, in making these iron clocks. In the 
first place is the design, which requires the skill of no common 
artist. Then a model has to be made in solid bronze. Then another 
in polished steel. From this the castings are made in iron, and then 
each piece of iron must be polished separately, after which the enam¬ 
eling is put on. As an instance of the popularity of iron clocks, may 
be mentioned what a prominent dealer said the other day. He said 
that he recently received an order for a few from a country in South 
America, where the duties are exacted at so much a pound. On 
these iron clocks the duties were very high because they weighed so 
heavy; yet, notwithstanding the high duty, he has since received 
large orders for them. 

The accident to an excursion train on a bridge near Chatsworth 
Ill., last month, is a timely though a sad and costly warning to all 
who have read it. Nearly a hundred people were killed, and many 
more were confined to beds of lingering suffering, while those who 
remain uninjured have learnt as severe a lesson as needs only to be 
once learned in a lifetime. A bridge, over which trains had run 
daily for many years without the slightest danger, at last gave way 
beneath the tremendous weight of this excursion train. Nearly a 
thousand souls were aboard, and the engineer sped the train along 
at a remarkably swift rate. All of a sudden the bridge gives way, 
part of the long train falls into the stream bed below, and a thousand 
men, women and children are in peril of their lives. Luckily no fire 
started or the horror would have been tenfold, and the uninjured 
were at liberty to help and extricate the others from the debris. The 
cause of the disaster has been assigned to the weather. It had been 
so warm in that section lately, and there had been so little rain, that 
this was given as a cause for the decay of the rapidly drying timbers 
of the bridge. Fires had been noticed about the structure shortly 
before the accident, said to be caused by the heat of the sun’s rays, 
and it seems that this may be cause of it. But is well known that 
all through the West the railroads are but poorly and cheaply built 
affairs. The tracks were built many years ago when railroads were 
mere investments, and not subject to strict laws regarding stability 
and strength. Illinois and other States will now do well to look into 
the affairs of their railroads, to examine the conveniences and safe¬ 
guards they offer their patrons, and to pass laws for the protection of 
the lives of the traveling public. 
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It is only in recent years that elegant and sightly lamp chimneys 
have been designed. In one of the latest forms for table lamp the 
foliated tinted border of cut glass, encircling the central glass, sup¬ 
ports at different points a single artificial flower with stem, colors 
being selected with reference to pleasingly contrasting hues. The 
circular base is of beveled plate glass, with border of small concave 
mirrors sunk beneath the surface level. 

The house of the near future, says the Boston Journal of Com¬ 
merce, will have no fire-place, steam pipes, chimneys or flues. Wood, 
coal oil and other forms of fuel are about to disappear altogether in 
places having factories. Gas has become so cheap that already it is 
supplanting fuels. A single jet fairly heats a small room in cold 
weather. A New York artist has produced a simple design for heat¬ 
ing entirely by gas at a mere nominal expense. It is a well-known 
fact that gas throws off no smoke, soot or dirt. The artist filled a 
brazier with chunks of colored glass and placed several jets beneath. 
The glass soon became heated sufficiently to thoroughly warm a room 
10x30 feet in size. This design does away with the necessity of 
chimneys, since there is no smoke; the ventilation may be had at the 
window. The heat may be raised or lowered by simply regulating 
the flow of gas. The colored glass gives all the appearance of fire; 
there are black pieces to represent coal, red chunks for flames, yel¬ 
lowish white glass for white heat, blue glass for blue flames, and hues 
for all the remaining colors of the spectrum. Invention already is 
displacing the present fuels for furnaces and cooking ranges, and fast 
does away with such disagreeable objects as ashes, kindling wood, etc. 

Though there are many kinds of inks made, and many different 
grades and qualities and colors, there is none which can be pro¬ 
duced which can of itself withstand the damaging effects of time. 
When air attacks the fluid parts of which ink is made, it causes evap¬ 
oration, and the solid particles settle at the bottom as a kind of 
sediment. In one day sufficient evaporation is thus caused to 
materially impair the quality of the ink. Then again, if ink be 
exposed to air it will allow particles of dust to fall into it, which also 
settle to the bottom and increase the amount of sediment, and 
consequently spoil the ink to a greater degree. But recently a jew¬ 
eler invented a new kind of inkstand, which is perfectly air and dust- 
proof. It is provided with a glass tube and funnel through which 
the ink reaches the pen, but no air can get through it to attack the 
ink. The ink, consequently, is pure and fresh, and remains so 
always. There is no loss of ink through evaporation, and it is a 
well-known fact that a great proportion of the ink of the world 
e scapes in that way. During the past month we received inquiries 
of this inkstand, and we would say in reply that they are made by 
Mr. P. Hartmann, of 36 Maiden Lane. They are sold to the jewelry 
and stationery trades, and are made in a style especially adapted to 
the jewelry trade. 

It has gotten to be a chestnut for a man to speak of the “ pros¬ 
pects ” for the fall trade, and yet a careful look at the present con¬ 
dition of things shows trade to be in a remarkably active and healthy 
condition, and extensive preparations are being made on all hands 
for a large fall trade. This is most noticeable at the fancy goods 
dealers’ and dealers in kindred lines, possibly because of their wares 
being kept in sight upon shelves and tables; and the quantity of 
novelties for the fall is truly astonishing. It does not seem that the 
buyers for these houses have used sufficient caution in purchasing 
such large stocks, but when spoken to they speak most confi¬ 
dently of their ability to dispose of them. In jewelry a brisk demand 
is noticeable for all classes of goods. Manufacturers of all kinds of 
gold, silver and plated goods have made up an imposing variety of 
patterns for this season, and have made them in large quantities. 
The jobbers are not buying largely, so they say, but they are still 
buying more than in previous years. The best sign of all, however, 
is that retail dealers are exercising more caution in buying. They 
are buying many goods, it is true, but not more than they are able to 
dispose of. Goods are moving fast, and the coming autumn months 
will tell whether the strong indications for good business have had 
any foundation under them. 


Mr. H. J. Olney is the new representative in New York and on the 
oad of Messrs. C. E. Smith & Co. 

A meeting of the creditors of J. C. Wilber was held on August 9 
at the Board of Trade rooms, in response to a call from the trus¬ 
tees. at which a full report of affairs was to be made. Mr. Wilber 
was expected to be present but he did not come. There were not 
many creditors represented, probably owing to the season, as many 
are away on vacations. The meeting chose Mr. George C. White, 
Jr., of Rogers & Brother, Chairman, and Mr. R. Mason, Jr., of Pot¬ 
ter & Buffington, Secretary. Mr. Marsh, Secretary for the trustees, 
read their report, and also several interesting letters, telegrams and 
other documents which have come into his hands as such Secretary, 
which show conclusively that Wilber is not doing all that is in his 
power to further the interests of his creditors. As an instance of his 
opposition to the work of the trustees, was mentioned a mortgage of 
which the trustees had possession, and which had not been formally 
transferred to them. Wilber obtained an assignment of this mortgage 
to his wife without the knowledge of the trustees. Other telegrams 
show that Wilber was doing all he could to prevent the trustees from 
collecting some of his accounts, by representing to his debtors that 
he would protect them and asking them not to pay. There were 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $47,000 of accounts due Wilber, 
and of this large amount not the slightest estimate can be made as 
to how much is collectible, if indeed any is collectible. Mr. C. N. 
Thorpe, one of the trustees, spoke of the work of the trustees in the 
matter, and of the thanklessness of their undertaking. They had been 
hampered in every direction, had gone to much personal expense 
and labor, and had done the best they could. Before the meeting 
adjourned, Mr. Thorpe moved that the Chairman and Secretary be 
authorized to issue a circular to the creditors giving a detailed result 
of the meeting, and that a meeting be called for the latter part of 
September to take further and decisive action. 

The robbery of Mr. G. W. Fairchild, of Bridgeport, Conn., on 
July 17, was the first one of importance which ever occurred to a 
member of the Jewelers’ Security Alliance, and there is no doubt that 
it will be a great while before another occurs. Mr. Fairchild is a 
member of the Alliance, and immediately upon learning of his loss, 
he telegraphed to M r. Bowden, chairman of the Executive Committee, 
and to Pinkerton’s Detective Agency. In a short while expert detec¬ 
tives were detailed upon the case, and they soon struck upon the 
right clue. The clue was a piece of black silesia. The burglars had 
used it as a screen while working at the safe, and the detectives found 
the dry goods store where it had been bought and got a description 
of the man who had purchased it from one of the clerks. This 
description also tallied with that given by the barkeeper of the 
saloon next door to Fairchild’s store, and it also tallied with that of 
a noted criminal in the records of the detective bureau. All that 
remained was to find out the whereabouts of Mr. George Feyth, alits 
this, that and the other, who is noted as a professional burglar, and 
an expert at fitting keys to locks and all the other mysteries of his 
craft. His past history was at the fingers’ ends of the detectives, and 
they knew that he had but recently returned from Europe laden with 
the spoil of many burglarious enterprises. He was found and kept 
“shadowed” lor several days, and then arrested in Jersey City. 
While being “ shadowed," the detectives found him investigating the 
style of locks used in different makes of safes, and visiting jewelry 
establishments in the vicinity of Maiden Lane. They believe he 
was contemplating a burglary hereabouts. But now he’s in jail, 
thanks to the good work of the Jewelers’ Security Alliance, and our 
congratulations are extended to it and to every member of it. Mr. 
Fairchild’s goods will be recovered, most of them, and he will be 
better able to stand a small loss than a large one. And we congrat¬ 
ulate the whole jewelry trade that they have this Alliance for their 
benefit if they will but join it. The Alliance has the able Pinkerton 
Agency in its employ, and practically an unlimited capital to spend 
to hunt up a criminal who dares to tamper with the safes of any of 
its members. Success to the Alliance ! 
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A SUCCESSION of heavy gales made a sea voyage during the 
past month anything but pleasant. Nearly every steamship 
that arrived at this port bore evidence of having had a most boister- 
our voyage, and passengers who have crossed the ocean on numerous 
occasions report that they never had such a rough time as during 
their last September trip. Among the arrivals were various repre¬ 
sentatives of jewelry houses who had been abroad in the interests of 
their firms, and they were pretty badly shaken up. One of these, 
who prides himself on being a good sailor, who experienced no 
difficulty during the voyage out, was unable to leave his stateroom 
on the return trip from the time the vessel sailed till she arrived. 
He says the sight of salt water now makes him sea sick. 
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A FTER the recent earthquakes at Charleston, the insurance com¬ 
panies that were interested in the losses there appointed a com¬ 
mittee to examine the buildings all through the city and ascertain the 
number that had been injured and the extent of such injuries. The 
report of the committee shows that 6,956 buildings were damaged 
more or less seriously. The relief committee distributed $640,000 
for repairing 2,200 buildings, the remainder being repaired at the 
cost of their owners. The average amount allowed by the commit¬ 
tee for repairs was $290. Few cities would have pulled through so 
great a calamity with so little help from the outside. 


W HEN a break in the machinery causes a factory to be closed 
for a day during the busy season, the workmen regard the 
enforced stoppage and the loss of of wages as a great hardship, but 
when an idiotic legislature enacts a law naming a certain day in the 
very heart of the busy season as “ Labor Day," and directs it to be 
observed as a legal holiday, the workmen make haste to take full 
advantage of it, no matter how much inconvenience it may cause 
their employers. It is to be hoped that the workingmen seethe 
utter folly of idling away a day when their services are greatly in 
demand, and that another year they will dispense with their proces¬ 
sion and other nonsense. Such a holiday at such a time is better 
honored in the breach than the observance,” 


D EALERS who are in the habit of sending out voluminous cata¬ 
logues, price lists, etc., will be both surprised and annoyed to 
learn that the Canadian government has recently taken to seizing all 
such as are sent into the Dominion by mail and levying a duty on 
them. At least a dealer in machinery complains that a catalogue 
sent by him to Hamilton, Ontario, was so seized and on his writing 
to the collector at that place, he was informed that all such publica¬ 
tions were dutiable. This is rather a petty business for a great gov¬ 
ernment to indulge in. It has always been represented that Canada 
desired to cultivate the closest commercial relations possible with us, 
and our people have reciprocated that sentiment fully, but if such 
paltry hindrances as this are to be thrown in the path of trade and 
commerce, it is not likely to be developed very rapidly. 


T HERE are 50,000,000 silver dollars stored in the vaults of the 
Philadelphia Post Office, as the Mint in that city is so crowded 
that there is no room for them. It is expected that this silver com 
will be shipped to Washington eventually, as the vaults now- being 
constructed in the Treasury building will be capable of holding just 
about the amount above named. Notwithstanding the trouble and 
expense of storing and guarding this coin, the Philadelphia Mint con¬ 
tinues to coin silver dollars at the rate of $1,700,000 a month, and 
the New Orleans Mint turns out $900,000 a month. The country is 
already flooded with silver dollars, which every one declares to be a 
nuisance, and it is becoming quite a rarity to receive bills in change. 
A short time since persons used to apologize if they were forced to 
offer two or more silver dollars in change, but now the only excuse 
for loading one down with them is that there is no other change to 
be had. A half-a-dozen silver dollars in one’s pockets is about 
enough to anchor him permanently to one place. They are in every 
way an abomination, and the sooner Congress stops their coinage, 
and authorizes the issue of bills of small denomination to take their 
place, the better the business community will be satisfied. 
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Employers have, 
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presume, noticed that the traveling 


TN CONVERSATION with a prominent manufacturer and jobbe: 

, , , - - - 1 the other day, he remarked that quite a number of his custom 

reason’forT l h ?’ ? beea puzzled *° know the who had been in ‘he habit of buying goods on four months’ ti 

leastTo some extent'" v'T ST™** f ' ■ “* n °"' ° D ' y asked thir * da > s ’ a " d -repfompt in payLgTei obfga- 

some extent. Under the recent decision of the Inter-State tions when due. He attributed this to the fact that the retail dealer 
prohibited from selling tickets to commer- generally had been doing a good business during the past year, and 
they had been in the had taken advantage of their prosperity to liquidate their indebted- 
possible, and were, consequently, in a position to do 
rould be 

. - - of interest charged^ 

against them entirely. But this is not likely to happen till the mil- 
lennium arrives, and that is not yet visible. The credit system is so 
’ twined around our business methods that it may 
De said to be one of our national institutions, and to destroy it would, 
be our ruin, as the payment of the debt of Great Britain would 
impoverish the people of that country, where so many are dependent 
upon the interest government pays annually. 


s responsible f< 

Under the recent dec!.' 

Commission, railroads 

cial travelers at less than the regular__, 

habit of doing previously. Commercial travelers must in future pay ness as n 

full fare every time they take a trip, and, of course, their employers business on very nearly a cash basis. How much betteV 

mUroad ? “T? T '” b '' h ° f expense ’ While ,he for 3,1 of them * ' he X could eliminate that 

railroads are complaining loudly of the law in some respects, in • • 

others they are great gainers. For instance, it has virtually destroyed arrives and 

the deadhead system, and it is stated that the money value of the interwoven with and 
passes given on some of the leading lines of road was from $500,000 
to $1,000,000 a year. If they now receive such sums in lieu of pas¬ 
ses, they ought to be able to reduce the price of passage all around. 


IT WAS rather amusing that the very first use made of the life- * * *** *'** 

1 saving rope which the last legislature required to be placed in „ 

“*'■ !n o( every hotel in this State, was to enable an enterprisine [ HF,RE is a dealer in Maiden Lane who seems to be a special 

. v b 1 fnvm-ito r\( fortune >' ' - • •• ... 


3 escape without paying his bill. The landlord was 


te of fortune. He has been well prospered in business, 


naturally very indignant, and his remarks regarding the legislature and il is fortunate that his business has kept him so actively employed 
...... any thing but complimentary. The law is certainly a most absurd that he has bcen kept out of mi3chief > for he is phenominally 


one, for a plain rope in a room on the seventh or eighth story of . 
hotel on fire would be of questionable utility fore life-saving pur¬ 
poses. It requires a level-headed man to even come down an ordi- 
dary ladder from such a height, and most men would quite as soon 
trust themselves to the tender mercies of the flames as to a rope 
upon which neither hand nor foothold was provided. The hotel men 
are all opposed to the law, and while the mayor has notified them 
that they must comply with it, he intimates that he regards it as a 
piece of sublime assininity. Efforts will be made this Winter to 
have the law repealed and something practical adopted in its stead. 


W HITELEY S bazaar in London, that was destroyed by fire 

few weeks ago, was said to be the largest place of its kind i__ 

the world, and was famous from the fact that whatever a person pleas 
wanted could be found there, from a toothpick to a complete outfit 
for housekeeping. Whiteley had incurred the displeasure of the 
small dealers of London because he was cutting into their trade 
his place had been set on fire so many times that the insurance 
panies would not insure it, so that the immense loss fell upon him ing “tips 
individually. The nearest approach to such an establishment in this 
country is John Wanamaker’s in Philadelphia. It is his boast that 
there are only two things that cannot be found in his store, and these 
are playing cards and dice. We presume no other gambling imple¬ 
ments could be purchased there, for Mr. Wanamaker is a church 
member and very strict. That he carries a large stock of jewelry is 
well known, but where he gets the goods it would puzzle a Philadel- 


ful at all games of chance that he is occasionally tempted to indulge 
in. If he goes to a horse race with a buyer from the country, he 
makes a practice of putting five dollars in a pool, and always selects 
the most unpromising horse on which to stake his money. He in¬ 
variably wins, and has more than once received as much as $100 on 
his $5.00 investment. He seldom plays cards, but once or twice has 
been inveigled into a little game of poker “to please the boys,” but 
they always wish they had left him out—they would have been just 
as wise and considerably better off had they done so. He has occa¬ 
sionally given “ tips ” to persons desirous of buying stocks, and they 
invariably made money by following them. He seems to have been 
born lucky, yet the probability is that if he were to take to specula¬ 
tion, which is the fashionable way of speaking of gambling, he would 
be cleaned out in short order. He is sensible enough to know this, 
and so sticks closely to business, only taking chances occasionally to 
~'~rse his associates. He never deals in stocks, visits horse races 
not oftener than once a year, plays no games of chance for more than 
the pettiest of stakes, but he is always lucky in anything he under- 
their trade, and takes that has an element of chance in it, We dare not mention his 
lest he should be overrun with less scrupulous persons desir- 
stocks, horse races or base ball games. 


1 R. POWDERLY, Master Workman of the Knights of Labor, 
i recently issued a circular to the order outlining a new policy 
reference to strikes which he will endeavor to have adopted at the 
general assembly of the order. His proposition is 


phia lawyer to say, for there are few manufacturers who will admit each trade the right to organize a national trade assembly, under the 
that they sell to him. But we have always maintained that the man jurisdiction of the General Assembly, said national trade assembly to 
who wants to buy goods of any kind, jewelry, clothing, hardware, or meet at least once a year for the election of officers and for the better 
anything else, can get them if he has the money to pay for them, regulation of the affairs of the trade and district. Each national trade 
whether he is regularly identified with that particular line of trade or assembly to have exclusive control over the affairs of its trade with- 
What is more, the man who has cash to pay for goods will get out let or hindrance, so long as the Constitution of the General 
than one who wants four or six months’ time Assembly is not violated. In matters concerning strikes, no trade 
buy local assembly to enter upon one until all of the assemblies 


them on better 

on every dollar’s worth he orders. So long as the bazaar_^ __JH,_ _ r _ 

liberally and pay promptly, they will be able to get any kind of goods national trade assembly have voted on the question, and have by 
they want. As an illustration of Whiteley’s enterprise, it is stated three-fourths vote agreed to render assistance (the general laws of 
that on one occasion he learned that the butchers in a certain por- the order requiring attempts at arbitration to be observed). No 
tion of the city were charging extortionate prices for meat, whereup- assistance from the general order to be given until the case has been 
on he opened a butcher shop in connection with his store, and presented to the General Executive Board, and by them submitted 
thereafter sold meat of all kinds at lower prices than any any of the to the order at large. In case no assistance from the general order 
butchers had been charging. j s required, the General Executive Board is not to interfere with the 








matter. It is doubtful if Mr. Powderly will have the influence in the 
next General Assembly that he had in the last, for there are many 
who are jealous of him, and already several candidates are announced 
who are ambitious of succeeding to his place. Great opposition to 
the order is also growing up among those who believe more thor¬ 
oughly in trade unions than they do in the Knights of Labor. Then 
o, there is another organization that is rapidly gaining strength, 
...at is utterly opposed to strikes, so there seems.to be no end of 
trouble for the Knights. 


the retail dealer. Nor would this be so bad were it not for the fact 
that too often these ousiders have been enabled to get their goods 
at quite as low a figure as the regular dealers. But this evil, while 
not wholly eradicated, does not exist to the same extent that it did 
a few years ago, although we occasionally have a complaint regard¬ 
ing it. 


I N SOME of the Western states the immense increase in foreign 
population is raising an important political question, and socie¬ 
ties are being formed on substantially the same basis as the old 
Know Nothing, or Native American party. It is said that in Min¬ 
nesota there are more Scandinavians than there are in the whole of 
Europe, while in Wisconsin the Germans have achieved an equal 
degree of prominence. At the local elections, it has happened more 
than once that not a single native American has been placed in nomi¬ 
nation by either party, and the Americans are growing tired of 
taking a back seat all the time. In the field of labor, the foreign 
element predominates, and is becoming altogether too dictatorial. 
The statistics show that during the five years ending December 31, 
1885, the number of immigrants landed in this country was 3,839,417, 
and it is stated that more have arrived the present year than ever 
before in a single year. If they keep coming at this rate it will not 
be long before a native of the country will have no place to lay his 
head. The demand at the West is, not that immigration shall be 
stopped entirely, but that it shall be restricted, and only such per¬ 
sons permitted to come here as are able-bodied, possessed of some 
means and fully able to support themselves. It is also proposed to 
have Congress pass laws that will restrict the franchise somewhat, so 
that citizens of foreign birth will have to remain longer in the coun¬ 
try before acquiring the right to vote or hold office. The feeling is 
becoming very strong on the subject in some sections, and it is proba¬ 
ble that this question of foreign supremacy in our own country will 
be one of the great political issues before long. We allude to it 
because of some very strong expressions recently made in our 
presence by Western gentlemen connected with the jewelry trade. 


W ELL, the Fall trade is here, and, what is better, it is as brisk 
and active as the most sanguine person has predicted that it 
would be. Manufacturers and jobbers alike have been kept un¬ 
usually busy during the past month, and no one is now heard to 
complain of dull times. The universal response to the inquiries 
regarding trade is, “ never better,” and instead of the former com¬ 
plaints of dullness, with which we have been so familiar m previous 
years, the grumbling, when there is any, is because of overwork. 
One extensive jobber informed us recently that his business for the 

first eight months of this year was forty per cent, more than it was 

for the corresponding months of last year, and that if he were o 
close up then he would be ahead of last year's business so far as the 
quantity disposed of was concerned. Others speak with nearly equal 
satisfaction as to the condition of trade, and unless something unfor- 
seen occurs, the quantity of goods sold will be largely in excess of 
the sales of 1886. But there comes in the old cry regarding excess¬ 
ive competition and the cutting of prices, till the margin of profit is 
whittled down to a point that is almost indistinguishable. A large 
manufacturer of a general line of jewelry informed us that his firm 
kept a large force employed in making chain, yet he did not believe 
that they had made a dollar on chain in several years, because the 
prices had been cut away until there was scarcely enough left to pay 
for material and labor. When asked why he continued to make 
goods in which there was no profit, he replied that they were obliged 
to in order to keep up their stock and sell their other goods. 1 heir 
customers demanded full lines, and so they had to goon making 
chain and to sell it without a profit because the competition was so 
great that prices were cut all to pieces. He was certain that e 
could make chain as cheaply as anyone, and if he could not make a 
profit out of it he was sure no one else was getting rich by it So it 
is with other goods, and the general feeling seems to be that the 
profits of the business this year will not be commensurate to the 
quantity of goods sold. It is something, however, to have sold the 


S PEAKING of catalogues reminds us that we have heard compara¬ 
tively little complaint regarding the practice that used to be so 
much in vogue among manufacturers and jobbers, of sending out cata¬ 
logues and price lists promiscuously to persons not connected with the 
jewelry trade. Retail dealers complained that this enabled outsiders 
to send directly to the manufacturers for what they wanted, and 
that the goods were sold to Tom, Dick and Harry, at the same prices 
the retail trade could buy them for. The issuing of catalogues will 
probabably never be done away with, but we believe the protest 
made by the retail dealers has done much to restrict their circula¬ 
tion, and to confine them within the limits of the trade. Catalogues 
are a necessity with certain branches of the trade. 1 here are manu¬ 
facturers who have accumulated patterns without number, and who 
are constantly adding new styles of goods to their products, and 
these have become so numerous that there is no way of letting deal¬ 
ers know what they have except by means of illustrated catalogues. 
Jobbers are similarly situated, and have such an endless variety of 
goods in their stocks that the only way to let dealers know what they 
have is to issue a catalogue. There would be no harm whatever, 
but on the contrary, much good, result from the circulation of such 
catalogues if they were sent to jewelers exclusively ; it is only when 
merchants engaged in other lines of trade are served with them that 
their promiscuous distribution becomes a serious evil, for those who 
receive them are frequently induced to enter into competition with 


O NE of the methods every dealer should adopt to secure popularity 
and consequent success, is to display his goods attractive!^. To 
capture the eye is to half capture the pocketbook. Some dealers 
who possess artistic tastes will make a captivating display with a 
comparatively small stock of goods, while others could not make an 
attractive exhibit if they had all the goods that are in the market 
The public, however, attaches considerable importance to this mat¬ 
ter especially ladies, who are among the best customers of the jew¬ 
elers A show window into which all kinds and classes of goods are 
pitched helter-skelter, has nothing more attractive about n than the 
hodge podge of an old junk dealer; on the contrary, it is more apt 
to repel customers than to entice them inside. A few articles har¬ 
monious in themselves, displayed with taste, surrounded by nch ve - 
vets or plush, will make a pleasing appeal to the eye, and there 
be more passers stop to examine them than would pause to look at a 
wagon load of goods thrown together incongruously We noted a 
a s 8 how window recently that was piled full of watches ; some of 
these were exceedingly costly, the movements of the best, and the 
cases elegantly etched or engraved, yet their beauty was entirely lo 
by their 8 being mixed up promiscuously with cheap grades of silver 
watches, of various styles and sizes. The idea sough, to be conveyed 
by the dealer was that he had an extremely large assortment of gold 
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Their employers understand that the first appeal is made to the eve do nuich oth ? '■!, day time But the subtle fluid is made to 

and that when that is once captivated the battle is half won waK n Z bes,des g‘ vl "S 1! g h ‘- Pumps the water from 

the most beautiful goods in Upmarket to work with the show ^ L® “ P0 " Z place * " opens S ates > il sends signals of various 

dows of dealers in jewelry oughT o L tlTe l^ aUmctt toT: if ‘ hr ° Ugh “V?* a " d grounds ’ jt « orks a " °'S a ". * regulates 

found. The point may seem trivial to 1 b! L l! * u ‘ em P erature of house in Winter and Summer, it 

merchants are not above striving to please their customers "in” everv !nan ^tlT’ ** rUDS a ” d !‘. ghts up a fountain > ft makes ice, and does 
possible way, and to hold out every inducement to entice persons into y other “ arv el°us things. Five hundred incandescent lights are 
their stores. aucement to entice persons into used in and about the house, those lighting the main hall being con¬ 

cealed in the ceiling, and sending their light through beautifully- 
.% * , sta,ned « lass . 80 tha t one is puzzled at first to know where the sub- 

* * dued light comes from. The fireplaces are fitted up with stained 

T F THE “ new deal ” regarding the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad „ lml tatl0ns °f «ve coals and these are lighted by electricity, thus 
1 is carried into effect, it will hr,no -„ f t :_. .. P renting a glowing coal fire. These lights are controlled indi- 


effect it will brln,, ; ; 7 -^presenting a glowing coal fire. These ligh 

. ■* t TX I**?** 11 ~~ - * 


which anyone c 


indebtedness of that road. This ought to be a gooJthiniTforTraHe A forty horse power engine drives the dynamo that supplies the 
in general, for when money is plentiful everybody feels^ricl^ anVthia * "’hich there is a battery of , 5 . 

together with the other prosperous features of the year, ought to sat’ f lh P -T r “T 1 A ” eleCtr ' C m ° t0r drives 3 

isfy almost any reasonable man. Congress will assemble in a few a " " h ' ch ‘ s connected WIth P>pes leading through the house, and 

.■- —-- • • g Kemble in a few when the thermostats placed in the different rooms indicate that the 

automatically, and 

draught of cool air is diffused throughout the house. In Winter, 
air is distributed in a similar manner. Experiments with 
motors are being made in various cities, and it will not be 
nf ,h„ (r, . a l0 " g bef ° re we sha " see our s,reet cars propelled by electricity. 


weeks, and the probability is that among its first acts will be the pi 
sage of some act to relieve our national treasury of a portion 
surplus that is lying there doing no one any good. There 
good reason apparent for continuing the present rate of taxation e l« 
when the government has no need of the money. The fact 
surplus has accumulated will probably lead 
advocates to attempt to tin' 

to secure the free entrance of various kinds of goods and material --;-t-v “■« ** —« ”= wunuu.y to use it ai 

that now pay duty. For many years most of the Southern people far more'fmnort W ° rksh ° PS ’ This Universal force 

have been in favor of free trade; they could afford to be so for thev L V , i I p rta “* r 
produced certain staples that were always in demand and no other V ^ dreamcd of ' 

country could produce in competition ; so, while they did not need * * * 

protection, they were in favor of free trade for everything else. As * * * * * * 

soon, however as it was proposed to make a treaty with the Sand- 'THE destruction of the Theatre Royal at Exeter, England and 
“ S - by Whldl | he -'^-.manufactured in those Islands was I the loss of over one hundred and fifty lives was reacted 


i yet ti 

in the industries of this country than 


and fifty lives, was reported 
having occurred September 5th. The flames were first discovered 
gauzy material composing a portion of the scenery, and 

SproMunSd th the t S ° Uth ’ 3nd the free trade sentiment is far panic siezed U P°" ‘he aud'L^andTey^ushed fiTthe dwra'eai 

less pronounced than it was in consequence. Free trade is most ine to the street, but the h„;iHin„ .-- ...i.u_,... 7 

exceUent in theory, and probably every man would like to have free 
access to the markets of the world in which to purchase the particu- 


to be admitted free of duty, the South_, r ... 

declaring that the market for one of their principal staples was about among 
to be ruined. Since then many large manufacturing industries have 


lar articles he uses most of, but when it comes to selling his 
products, he would be glad if he were able to monopolize all the 
markets of the world. It makes all the difference whose c 
gored when this free trade topic is under discussion. It is very 
in theory, but practically it treads on too many corns to be univer¬ 
sally accepted. If tariff tinkering is indulged in by Congress this 
Winter, it will be most unfortunate, for the business situation at pres¬ 
ent is too good to be imperilled by any fantastic legislation. 


t, but the building soon filled with smoke and many 
. The greatest loss of life occurred at a point lead¬ 
ing from the gallery, where there was a sudden turn in the stairs. A 
am was created here by the crowd in the rear pressing upon those 
n front, many of whom were thrown down and trampled to death. 
The piles of prostrate and injured persons on the stairs soon became 
so great as to completely block this, the only avenue of escape for 
those in the gallery. Many persons leaped from the windows and 
were killed or maimed for life. When the fire was extinguished, the 
work of recovering the dead bodies was begun, and in a very short 
time 140 were taken from the ruins, and fragments of others were 
* * * found so badly burned that there was no possibility of recognition. 

* * * * 11 was in precisely this same manner that over three hundred persons 

E l RCTRTPITV 1 1 . . , lost their lives at the burning of the Brooklyn Theatre a few years 

ant facto in the world' g “T , "T a " imp0r '- a « 0 ' and in the ™'"<-to U s theatre fires that have occurred, the princi- 

indispensable” , numerous'lavs Znd Ylf * made pa ' ‘° SS ° f life resulted {rom the ™dience being thrown into a panic, 

to its P uses in the future t, X ’ " d Woulld , daret0 set a lumt becoming absolutely uncontrollable and positively regardless of each 

, u / 'i nSmUS mcssages ' enables persons to talk 0‘her. The reason for men losing their self control on such occa 
oget er although wide.y separated, is demonstrating its capacity as sions comes from the fact that they are cooped up in a £ Torn 
a moti, c power, and in a thousand and one ways is catering to man's which they know that the chances of escape in an emergency are 
necessities Mr. Johnson, president of the Edison Electric Light very slim, and so each one seeks to be the first to get out 8 If if was 
Company, has recently erected a magnificent residence on the Sound, understood that there were plenty of 


ir Greenwich, Conn., and has there made almost ei 


of electricity that has yet been conceived. His house stands o 


loss of life. Such calamities ought 


the building, and 
made available, there would be no panic and no 


i be possible, and tc 












I Vent them, laws will have to be passed and rigidly enforced compell- 
I ing every theatre to be made fire-proof, and all scenery and wood 
* be covered with some non-combustible substance. That this is 
irfectly feasible has been demonstrated repeatedly, and exhibitions 
ve been given in this city of theatrical scenery chemically prepared 
such manner that it would not bum in the hottest fire that could 
built around it. There is not a theatrical landlord in the country 
does not know this, and that does not also know that the aver- 
theatre is a death trap, in which his audience is liable to be 
laught and roasted at any moment. It would be a good thing if 
Everybody would refrain from going to theatres until their proprie- 
>rs have made them reasonably safe. As it is, the man who goes to 
theatre in city or country, virtually does so at the peril of his life, 
ordinary circumstances of danger one has some chance for his 
., but in a theatre he is like a rat in a trap, and stands but a 
note chance of getting out alive. 


all in the attempt to recover anything. If there is anything the trade 
can do to influence Congress to take early action on the Lowell bill, 
that ought to be done. It matters not that Boards of Trade and 
local Exchanges have heretofore endorsed the bill, for such endorse¬ 
ment did not have the effect intended ; similar endorsements should 
be forwarded again this year, together with such other petitions and 
resolutions as are calculated to arouse Congress to a realizing sense 
of the fact that this is a measure that the business interests of the 
country demand for their protection and for the general welfare. 
In two months from now Congress will convene, and it is none too 
early to begin preparing such memorials as are calculated to produce 
immediate action on the bill. If it is not taken up early in the 
session its opponents will find means to postpone its consideration 
till too late to pass it. Every organization of business men in the 
country should take immediate action to impress its views upon 
Congress, and to follow these up with all the influence they can 
command. 


A National Bankruptcy Law. Jewelers and the Criminal Classes. 


N ANTICIPATION of the coming session of Con¬ 
gress, we recur to the subject of a National Bank¬ 
ruptcy Law. For five years or more this question 
has been before Congress, and the business men of 
_the country, through their Boards of Trade, Ex¬ 
changes, etc., have petitioned for the passage of a law that would 
secure uniformity of practice throughout the country in all insolvency 
proceedings. The draft of such a bill was made by Judge Lowell, 
of Massachusetts, and this has been generally endorsed by business 
men, and is now before Congress for consideration. Whenever it 
comes up however, there is manifested a degree of opposition, 
coming mainly from representatives of states whose citizens are 
largely of the debtor class, that has heretofore been strong enough 
:nt a vote being reached. If such a law is to be secured at 

_.. j .necessary for the business men of all sections to unite their 

influence, and bring it to bear on Congress in such force that mem¬ 
bers will no longer dare to ignore the subject. During the past year 
there have been numerous disastrous failures, some of which were 
characterized by fraud of the most outrageous character, resulting in 
the swindling of the general creditors of the insolvent and the 
gobbling up of his assets by a few preferred creditors. In several 
instances there was a moral certainty that the preferences were not 
legitimate, but that the preferred creditors and the insolvent debtor 
were in collusion to rob the estate. In the absence of national legis¬ 
lation regulating bankruptcy proceedings, creditors are largely at the 
mercy of their debtors. At present, owing to the diverse 
laws of different states, most of which arc designed to protect 
resident debtors against non-resident creditors, a debtor has 
cry advantage, and may convert a case of bankruptcy into 
profitable transaction, as is too often done. The old national 
bankruptcy laws were crude and their enforcement expensive, 
nevertheless, they were better than the chaos that has reigned 
since their repeal. In the light of experience, the errors of the 
be avoided and a more effective code enacted. 
What the business community requires is a code of laws relating to 
insolvency that shall be uniform in all parts of the country, so that a 
selling goods on credit may know that he has some sure remedy 
ise of the failure of his debtor, and that the same laws exist 
where his debt was collectible as exist where the debt was contracted, 
he jewelry trade has been badly victimized during the past year by 
ases of fraudulent bankruptcy, where the debtor was protected by 
peculiar state laws, and large sums have been expended in litigation 
with a hope of recovering what was left of the insolvent’s estate, but 
generally the results have not been at all gratifying; on the contrary, 
it has been very much like sending good money after bad and losing 


I • f-l-n^HE number of jewelers who have been victimized by 
burglars, sneak thieves, embezzlers and others of the 
criminal classes within the past few months, is some- 
bSlKESU fNng astounding. We have chronicled the more 
Jry- r important of these from month to month, but many 
occur that escape our notice. If the aggregate of losses from this 
source could be definitely ascertained it would be found to be a very 
large amount, so large that when it is deducted from the net profits 
of the entire business it is doubtful if there would be any remainder. 
These losses, however, fall upon individuals and cannot, therefore, 
be figured as against the entire business—each victim must stand his 
own loss, and cannot “pool his issues” with the trade at large. 
Many of the losses of late have occurred through the skilled and 
daring work of professional burglars. These are desperate charac¬ 
ters, and in their raids upon the trade have left behind them evi¬ 
dence that they were so determined upon the perpetration of crime 
that they were prepared for anything, and would not have stopped 
at murder had murder been necessary to secure their escape from 
justice. This raises the question as to how far a man may go in the 
protection of his property. It is generally supposed that any one 
has a right to kill another who is caught in the act of robbing him 
of his property; that a thief caught robbing a hen roost may be shot 
down without mercy by the owner of the hens. But this is a great 
mistake. The law will not justify a man in killing a thief, not even 
a burglar, unless his life is in danger. At least such is the law, as 
construed strictly, but in these days, when it is a well known fact 
that burglars are usually prepared to defend themselves even to the 
extent of taking life if necessary, the man who should kill a burglar 
while in the act of committing robbery, would be acquitted of any 
crime by any jury in the land. Recent murders committed by burg¬ 
lars while prosecuting their nefarious calling have established a jus¬ 
tification for killing them on sight, that most citizens would avail 
themselves of without hesitation. 

As above stated the jewelry trade has suffered severely of late 
from the depredations of the criminal classes, burglars as well as 
others who work by less dangerous methods. There seems to be no 
way to prevent these losses except to keep continually sounding the 
warning, and cautioning the trade to be exceedingly wary in all their 
dealings with strangers. Confidence operators resort to so many 
devices for deceiving the unwary that it is impossible to enumerate 
all their tricks, and consequently only possible to sound the old 
alarm, “ Beware of strangers!” When a stranger calls to look at 
goods, keep a watchful eye upon him, and note that he does not 
conceal valuable property in his sleeves or capacious pockets; take 
no check unless it is certified, or is drawn by some one whose signa- 














teous to a stranger, if he is an honest man he will not object to 
being placed under surveillance, while if he is a rogue, the closer he 
is watched the better. Bogus checks have played so important a 
part in recent swindles, that it is well to lay down the rule to never 
deliver goods for which a check is tendered till the genuineness of 
the check has been ascertained. For the ordinary sneak thief, who 
secretes anything he can get his hands on at ever 
nothing but eternal vigilance will prevail against him. 

For stolen goods there is no redress. The thieves 


behind them and passed the bill. 

Labor Day ” has come and gone for this year, and what it 
means and what the laboring men have gained by observing it, no 
one can tell. In a number of places they turned out in processid^™ 
and paraded the streets, with bands playing and banners waving, bj 
what did it all amount to ? If such display was intended to imprei 
every opportunity, the general public with the idea of the number of workingmen, | 
was a failure, for not one-tenth of the whole joined in the processiol 

n - ,. , , — - •— sharp Thousands, having a holiday thrust upon them against their wil 

oZtZnltl: *TZ:LtZ L ""?!'*72 ‘°° k of the occasion to go off on excursions with thei 

light, the families, while as many more remained quietly at home and enjoy* 
... ’* at sbort a rest - The idea of a holiday for workingmen at this particular tin 

kmd, and each of the year seems to have been derived from the agricultural di# 
tricts of some foreign country, where, according to the traditions of 

e„„ “ --' — -- the stage, the peasants are in the habit of having a holiday merry. 

Secunty Allmnce, wh.ch has been so successful in hunting down making after the harvests have been secured-at least such merry 

makings are shown upon the stage quite frequently, and some travel! 

. ■ -=-—. ers have recorded the fact that in some small sections of Eurone 

USUa '- ly SUCh 3 hoHday is indulged in ' But such a demonstration is wholly] 
e s n *n ar.n c Tc. i. ‘ J -‘|g|gr out of place in this country, where the harvests are never fully gathT 

ered, and the work is never done. The time set apart for this holiday] 
just when the Fall trade is beginning to get especially active, and 
hen every factory, mill and workshop is expected to be crowded 
with orders and driven to its utmost capacity. To stop these for 


of the pawnshops will occasionally bring sc 

majority that are stolen are consigned to the melting pot at short 
notice. There is no insurance against tosses of this kind, and each 
victim has to stand the whole of his loss. There is, however, a 
degree of protection afforded against burglars by the Jewelers’ 

Security Alliance, which has been so successful in hunting down 
burglars who have robbed its members. When a member is robbed, 
the Alliance undertakes to capture and prosecute the burglars with¬ 
out cost to the person robbed, and in capturing the criminal, it usual 
happens that the stolen goods are recovered. The best detectives 
the land are employed in every instance, and their instructions are 
to make no compromise with the thieves, but to land them in prison „ Jua , 
if that be possible. The Alliance has been wonderfully successful when 
•n every prosecution it has undertaken, as numerous burglars 


their'ier U,! Pena “ y ^ ^ A marked inSta " Ce ° f day - that the workmen ma y enjoy'aTenTeless holiday faTto entail] 

wn nfTh l WaS K ,Ven , r*, m 6 successful ca P ture of great loss upon the community. It seems a little inconsistent, too, 

12 did the"Itet • e° H " ° f ^ ^ N °‘ the » a " ° f the ™ k "*". ‘ ba ‘ * b <* should throw away the o^por 

Amount o the sM 7 * W ° ° ** CU,pntS ’ but a la ^ ‘unity for earning a day’s wages at a lime when they are completing 

amount of the stolen goods was recovered. The trial of the burg- that they-- --- .... - 7 1 8 


is not taken place at this writing, but that they will do'The telbtfkd'if' ‘TlTr Da'y 

erv.ce there can be no doubt. This is the sort of protection ever attain commands even « m„eh resner, « h;h m. r 

that every jeweler should have, and as it costs but a trifle to become 
a member of the Alliance, it is a duty dealers owe to themselves and 
the trade to secure the protection such membership affords. When 


s days a week to support them- 


again commands even as much respect as it did this year, 
auses too great a hiatus in business to be tolerated in the height of 
busy season. 

To perpetuate the Saturday half holiday was also a mistake 


protection from the depredations of the criminal classes is so much par, of 

needed as at present, no dealer can afford to ignore that which has !t > for the same reason that they did not want ‘ F Labor Day.’’ During 

the extreme heat of Summer, the Saturday afternoon relaxatic 
most welcome to employers and employees alike, and there 
general concurrence in granting it. But when the cool weather of 
September comes upon us, and business become^ brisk, a new energy 
>s infused into every one, and the working days are regarded 
>cing scarcely long enough. Then the half holiday is not a mat... 
i HAVE often asserted that Americans overworked °‘ physical necessity, and the great majority of persons would far 
r 1 --' ■•. father be attending to their regular business than attempting to enjoy 

an enforced holiday. Where men are employed on piece work, the 
loss of time is their own, and there are thousands who prefer to work 


lives, and that it would be better for them if 
they would take more holidays. But there is such 


thing as having too much of a good thing, and the the whole of the day to frittering away half of it in idleness. Many 

Inct .u:. e.-.- j.j - • employers gave notice op the first of September that their store 

would be open all day Saturdays thereafter, and thus far they hav 


last legislature of this State succeeded in giving 
a surfeit of holidays. At the time it was in session, the labor 


height, and the petty politicians in that bodv honinv h d n0 , tr0u . ble "? th thclr employees. I his is a matter that is bound 
to catch the voles of a i i- y ’ h 1 g to regulate itself in accordance with the laws of supply and demand; 

h If h i d c passed a aw makmg a I >ermanem if business requires work to be done every day in the week it will be 


half holiday every Saturday throughout the year, thus converting done, and if 


what had been a Summer practice, indulged in to compensate for the 
exhaustion caused by the extreme heat of the three hottest months , . , 

of the year, into an irksome and burdensome nuisance for the other anymore coming aM 
nine months. The same body also made the first Monday in Sep- attempting to dictate the 
tember of each year a legal holiday, to be known as “Labor Day.” 

Just what is meant by this, or what the holiday is intended to com- — 

memorate, no one appears to know, but the leaders among the work¬ 
ingmen s organizations demanded it, and the legislature granted theii 
request. I he law relating to these two holidays was the result «* 
the very worst kind of demagogism, petty pothouse politicians _. 
ing to a class that is supposed to control a certain number of vi 
Had either proposition come before that body as emanating from the 
business exchanges, it would have been denounced by these same 
legislators as an attempt to rob the workingmen of a portion of their 

working time and an effort to reduce the amount of their earnings. __ 

But coming, as it did, from “ walking delegates ” and professional arrested for the 


:t of workmen do n 


fill he found to take their places. The business of the country will 
Hi HHI H a Standstill simply because a few workmen desire to 
jr idleness. Workmen are too plentiful, 


The G. W. Fairchild Robbery. 



O ROBBERY that has occurred in the jewelry trade 
of late years has attracted so much attention as has 
the burglary that was committed in July in the store 
of Mr. G. W. Fairchild, of Bridgeport. We alluded to 
this robbery in our issue of last month, and to the 
. of their earnings, fact that a well-known burglar named George Feytli had been 
'”'' 1 1 1 Since then an accomplice of his named 
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AC v •*, fl<p prime There is This case shows the desperate character of our criminals, and 

McManus, has been arrested for complicity m the crime rhe exce edin K lv dangerous they are to the community because 

little doubt that the right men have been secuied, an g influence thev exert in high places leading to the conviction 

due to the Jewelers’ Security Alliance for the energy manner m can whoHy close its 

which they were followed, and also to the^mltei : n (Q (he importance of dealing leniently with criminals who have 

the intelligent manner in which they worked out g im j mate friends in high positions. It also shows the importance of 

them. The robbery was discovered on the morning after Us pope- within the trade that wil , prosecute such 

graphedm" F.xecutive Committee, 


say 


_ : placed Pinkerton’s detectives at work to capture the 

burglars. But these had evidently taken their time to do their work 
and, after having secured all the goods they desired, they removed 
all traces of their presence. The only thing they left behind was 
five yards of silesia which they had used as a screen about the safe 
while they were plundering it. The detectives soon ascertained that 
the silesia had been purchased in Bridgeport, and the clerk who sold 
it remembered the sale simply because five yards happened to b“ "" 
unusual quantity to sell, ladies generally buying four or 


-e so as to have secured the arrest of two such noted criminals, 
r no individual could have afforded the time and money necessary 
run them down or to overcome the many obstacles thrown in the 
iy of their imprisonment. It was only the pertinacity of the officers 
of the Alliance and the backing they gave to the detectives that 
secured success. Those of the trade who are members of the Alliance 
can but feel that their interests are committed to good hands, and 
that they are being protected to a degree that more than repays them 
X yards for the slight cost of membership. 

unusual uuam.117 w - j - -j v 3 . , 

for dress linings, and the fact of selling five yards induced the clerk 
o notice his customer, and he felt confident that he could identify 


u.c ...... who bought the goods. He was brought to New York and 

shown the pictures in the Rogue’s Gallery, and while he thought the 
picture of Feyth resembled the purchaser of the silesia, he could not 
be sure for the photograph was an old one. Then another person 
who thought he could identify the man who bought the silesia was 
brought down from Bridgeport, and while walking down Nassau 
street with a detective he suddenly halted, and pointing to a man on 
the opposite side of the street, said “there is the man you are after.’’ 
It proved to be Feyth, and from that moment he was shadowed by a 
detective until sufficient evidence was secured to warrant his arrest. 
His subsequent confession proved that no mistake had been made. 
H» refused, however, to tell who were his accomplices, and the 
detectives had to work out that problem for themselves. Certain 
circumstances tended to show that a person whose picture adorned 
the Rogues Gallery, named McManus, was one of the burglars. But 
it was necessary for them to be very cautious, for he has ir 
friends who would do everything in their power to get hi 
Finally, however, McManus was arrested, and after a sharp legal 
contest’ in Brooklyn he was taken to Bridgeport for examination. 
There his friends appeared in force and spared no effort to secure 
his release, but he was held in $20,000 bail to an 
Grand Jury. As Feyth had previously been held in $15, 
a surprise to the friends of McManus that his bail should be more, 
, . ,■, _ .l: _tv.»!r nm»r»n have it reduced, but in 


Coming Centers of Trade. 

IHERE the principal center of trade in this country 
Ga will be fifty years from n> 


any degree of certainty. If any one had asserted 
fifty years ago that in the mud hole where Chicago 
now stands there would be a city of nearly a million 
of inhabitants, he would have been deemed a fit subject for a lunatic 
asylum. Yet to-day Chicago is one of the greatest cities in the 
United States, and her growth has only fairly commenced. In the 
same time, New York has extended her area from about Bleecker 
street to away beyond the Harlem river, and what was Westchester 
County is now embraced largely within the City limits. Fifty years 

01 me uu. _ ago Michigan was regarded as a frontier state, and whoever removed 

for he has influential thither took a fond farewell of all his friends, none of whom expected 
ever to see him again. Now there is no frontier ; the tide of civili¬ 
zation has swept over the vast prairies of the West, climbed the 
Rocky Mountains and, descending upon the Pacific coast, has only 
been checked by the waves of the great ocean that beat upon those 
ds appeared in force ana sparea no s |, 0 res. Wherever the flow of humanity has appeared it has been 

he was held in $20,000 bai to awai ^ ^_ ^ ^ characterized by the same indomitable spirit that caused the Yankees 

originally to rebel against the mother country, and to determine to 
carve out a future for themselves on a comparatively new and un¬ 
known continent. Westward has been the cry, and now where once 
stood the huts of the pioneers are prosperous and growing cities. 
Some of these that are, comparatively, but infants yet, are among the 
most promising, and no one can now set a limit to their development, 
the vaiueof the property stolen, and New cities are coming into prominence almost daily, and each has 


and they did everything in their power to hat 
vain It was well understood that a friend was on hand with 
$15,000 in cash to deposit in court if bail had been reduced to that 
amount, then McManus would undoubtedly have disappeared. As 
he is supposed to own considerable property, Mr. Fairchild began ^ 
civil suit against him 


. .t he was held in $20,000 bail additional, 

friends had succeeded in giving bail in the criminal - 
still have been held in the civil suit. (The bail, ho' 


that if his some special feature on which to hang its hopes of future greatness, 

he would Here is a magnificent water power, while there coal and iron have 

r has sub- been discovered in unlimited quantities; another is the center of a 

’ mining population, while another boasts of its unrivalled industrial 

sequently been reduced to disclosed while and manufacturing facilities. With countless railroads reaching in 

It is not proper to reveal at present all tha, J ,Z every direction and catering to the developement of every industry, 

the chase for these thieves was going on but the office,,1 of the e ^ that new cities and towns are constantly 

Alliance and the detectives were astounded to see the influence that ,nd that our map makers are scarcely able to keep pace 

they commanded and the men who interested ^".selvesjn ttar ^ we are mak ^ So many immigrants are arriving 

behalf. But for the zeal and persistency of the officers of the ^ 0U r shores that the census takers find their work nearly 

doubled every ten years, while the increase in the native popula¬ 
tion keeps pace with the fondest expectations. 

It is inevitable that great trade centers must be interspersed at 
territory to provide for our rapidly 


Alliance, whose chief object is the punishment of thieves, these 
would unquestionably be at large to-day. When the detective was 
shadowing Feyth it was found that he was examining certain jewelry 
: n this city, doubtless with a view to forcing an entrance some 

•• hat of McManus is calculated to relieve frequent 


° , .. ■_T.,.„ increasing population, and to provide marts of exchange where their 

the trade of much danger that1 was ^ mad ; to bring the necessaries of life and such luxu- 

men are supposed to have been th - l**mj«*n ries as can be afforded. Already the foundations are laid for some 
on that occasion; had they required p y of life that have been accorded them 

!»« trying^o^seCure 0 thei^releaS have beJm so full of progress that they are fully justified in enter- 


belong, and which was s< 
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taining the most extravagant hopes for the future. Our population of fineness than they actually possess. When one manufacturer hits 

is now estimated at sixty millions in forty-four states, while in i860 upon something new and produces it in a good quality of metal, 

there were but thirty-eight states and thirty millions of population, forthwith some envious rival reproduces it in cheaper metal and 

As the increase in population has broken down the frontier barriers, catches the trade by underselling his competitor, 

the increase in the future must go to “ thickening up ’’ already exist- The public is the great sufferer in all cases where excessive com¬ 
ing communities, so that the most enterprising ones are predestined petition comes to the front, whether it be in railroad transportation 
to become important commercial and industrial centers. This, too, or in jewelry, for it is inevitable that the consumer has to pay the 
without prejudice to existing cities, for it is not recorded in the his- bills, and if there is fraud extant, they are the sufferers from the 
tory of this country that any city has gone backwards, so that while fraud. Of course, the individuals who indulge in cutthroat compe- 
the West and South are destined to experience a rapid growth, New tition often come to grief, not having sufficient capacity or capital to 
York, Boston, Chicago, and other important cities, will continue to “see the thing through,” and then the public is the sufferer, for the 
grow proportionately, and to maintain the positions they have won community at large eventually has to bear the brunt of every failure, 
by their enterprise and energy. But west of the Mississippi there In some way the cost of every business failure falls upon the dear 
must be numerous large and thrifty cities, and already Kansas City, people, sooner or later, and it is therefore always to the interest of 
Omaha, Minneapolis, and several others, have attained an importance the public that all persons engaged in business should make a fair 
that they did not give promise of a few years ago. These are all and reasonable profit upon their transactions. Broadly speaking, it 
surrounded by an industrial population that is daily becoming more is unfortunate for the whole people of the country when competition 
dense, and it is inevitable that they shall become distributing points reduces the price of any manufactured article below that which per- 
for such population. They must also become more or less produc- mits the manufacturer to pay liberal wages and make a fair profit, 
tive centers, for no community exists by trading alone. How great always supposing him to use the best means at hand in conducting 
they may become in the future time alone can tell, but it will not do his business, 
for any one to deny their possibilities. It is only those who are hide- 
bound in their own conceit wh> believe that the entire nation hovers 
about the shores of the Atlantic ocean. The greatest developement 


Improved Machinery and Wages. 


this country will know for the future will come from the region west 
of the Mississippi river. 



was never so much in demand as since the multiplication of labor- 
saving machinery. The greater the facility for producing manufac¬ 
tured goods the lower the cost, and the less the price the greater the 
demand for them. This is abundantly illustrated by the history of 
the sewing machine; when that was first constructed the cry went up 
that it would take the bread out of the mouths of the sewing women, 
but, as a matter of , fact, it has added tenfold to their opportunities 
for earning a livelihood, for there never was such a demand for sew¬ 
ing women, nor so many ways in which the needle could be employed. 
In comparison with the wages paid in olden times, those of to-day, 
when machinery is more universally used than ever before, are very 
much higher. In this country, where machinery is found in greater 
abundance than anywhere else, wages are very much higher than in 
any other. The Illinois Central Railroad publishes a record of 
locomotive service for thirty years that has a strong bearing on this 
point. According to that record, the running cost per mile has 
fallen from 26.52 cents in 1857 to 13.93 > n 1886. This reduction has all 
been effected by inventions and improvements in machinery. During 
the same time the wages of engineers and firemen have risen from 
4.51 cents to 5.52 cents per mile run. Demagogues may dispute 
fhese figures, but it is nevertheless true that improvements in 
machinery , not only in railroads, but in other industries as well, are 
a benefit in every way to everybody concerned. The general public 
is served at cheapet rates and the mechanic receives increased wages. 
Those peculiar individuals who advocate a return to “good old 
times,” who prefer hand work to machinery, and who preach that 
invention is really a curse to labor, should try to understand the 
situation. A very little actual knowledge of the subject will show 
them that the workingmen of this country owe a debt of gratitude to 
inventors that they will never be able to pay. 


Competition and Cut Prices. 



that it would take the bread out of the mouth: 
but, as a matter of .fact, it has added tenfold 


tage of the low rates for traveling. But if such 


competition is prolonged and the rates received by the railroads are 
not remunerative, the tendency is for them to curtail their expenses, 
and, as a result, the road and the rolling stock are neglected, pas¬ 
sengers suffer many inconveniences, and positive danger lurks in the 
neglect that overtakes the road in general. So it is in trade; no 
manufacturer or dealer can afford to do business without a profit, 
and if competition becomes so aggressive that he has to sell goods at 
less than cost, he is going to retrench in the cost somewhere, and .the 
result is that the quality of the goods is deteriorated by the manu¬ 
facturer, or the dealer substitutes a cheap article for one of better 
class. Nothing so much tends to demoralize trade or the morals of 
traders as unbusinesslike competition that cuts down the margin of 
profits to so thin an edge that it is imperceptible to the naked eye 
The public may be a temporary gainer by such competition, but in 
the end it has to pay for it, and if it does not do it in one way it will 
be compelled to in another. Men do not do business for love alone, 
and if they cannot make something more than a mere living from 
their business legitimately, they will resort to illegitimate methods to 
make good the deficiency. In the jewelry business excessive and 
unprofitable competition leads to the degradation of quality, and to 
the substitution of inferior grades of goods for those of better quality, 
to misrepresentation and fraud. There is no remedy for this so long 
as the purchasing public continues to be governed more by price 


than by quality. Retail dealers are constantly saying that their cus- _ 

tomers demand cheaper goods, and so they ask manufacturers to 

degrade the quality of their productions that they may meet this To Prevent Rust.— Carbolic acid and olive in equal parts make 
demand. As a consequence, the manufacturers make the concession a good preservative against rust. Jt is very useful when rubbed on 
by cheapening the quality of their products, and some go so far as to steel instruments; but the fingers should get as small a share of it as 
stamp the debased metal with characters indicating a greater degree possible. 
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Persian Jewelers. 

^ 1 H E goldsmiths’ and jewelers’ shops in Persia present 
little attraction to the eye. Perhaps there is a small 
glass case containing a few of the less costly objects; 


Iron, which rusts so easily, and lead, zinc or copper, whose oxides and 
salts are poisonous. What a beautiful glittering world it would be, 
could all utensils and constructions, now made of base metal, be 
fashioned in imperishable gold. And they could be, for although 
pure gold is soft, yet different alloys give us all varieties of hardness 
but the owners are not wealthy men, and keep little and e ] as ti c ity. A certain alloy of 14 karat gold equals steel in these 
stock, merely working to order. The artificer, qua xi t i es . Imagine then all water and gas pipes, all fixtures, instru- 
' | " nt ments, kitchen utensils, stoves, ships, railings, houses, pillars, posts, 

machines, engines and what not, made of this precious everlasting 
metal! What a saving there would be of labor and health, what a 
gain in beauty and permanence. Gold is indeed a valuable metal • 


with his one or two grimy journeymen, and perhaps a couple of 
Hbprentices, may be seen hard at work in the open air from mom- 
ling till night. There they sit in the little brick archway, with a tiny 
Kurnace of live charcoal, at which the youngest apprentice 

1 


b,o wing with primitive bellows made of a goat skin. Their .‘Of and it is 


e few and rough, but their work is invariably original. With the 
silversmith it is another affair. So common is the use of silver that 
I it is hardly looked upon as a precious metal. Electro-plating is not 
known, but it finds no favor in Persian eyes, coming under the 
ad of badel or sham. The silversmiths’ bazar in all the great Per- 
n cities is a sight to see. In the East every trade has its own 
scial quarter. There is the shoemakers’ bazar, the coppersmiths’ 
nd the silversmiths’. There the rival artisans work side by side, 
nd the result is a sort of perpetual competitive exhibition. Pipe 
leads in endless variety, coffee pots, trays, bowls, basins, ewers and 
•ottles here stand in glittering array and bewildering variety. 

3 middleman; the maker is the vender, and stands or 
alls by his own work. Woe be to the wretched silversmith 
dulterates or alloys. There is 1 
larogah, or police-master, is evei 
0 the feet of the swindler. 


t pity, tl 


o little of it. 


As a means of exchange, gold coin is wasteful, as it loses, when in 
active circulation, as much as one per cent, by abrasion in a year; 
not considering the many accidents, by which gold coin becomes 
utterly lost to man’s use and needs. 

But gold, outside of these mere utilitarian purposes to which it is 
put, has a value as an element in artistic decoration and ornament. 
The analytical thought and research that characterize our times in 
all matters appertaining to human life and interest, have also made 
apparent to us the true value of gold in these directions. Especially 
through the study of Eastern nations—who have always excelled in 
harmonious effects of coloi—have we now begun to appreciate the 
true value of gold and other metallic tints in their application to 
objects of ornament. To modify the violent juxtaposition of pri- 
need of hall marks when the mary and seco ndary colors and to relieve the somberness and soft- 
n the alert to apply the basti- ness of tert ; ary tints, gold is invaluable and can not be replaced by 
any other substance. While we have made the most of gold and 


The Persians are particularly clever in both incised and chased other metallic ti 


r home decorations and house furnishings, 


rork, and in repoussi work of the highest class. The incised work we j, ave som ehow forgotten their value as an adjunct to personal 
esembles the best of the Scinde work. As for chased work, the adornment. Feminine apparel that luxuriates at the present day it 


inimitable. Every artisan is prepared to produce 
croll work and tracery strikingly original. Many a ragged work¬ 
man can turn out representations of men and animals in motion, f||||_ _ _ WsSlmMmSt 1 

tonderful little groups, battle scenes, hunting scenes and represen- en h anc ed and pronounced. Nothing will accentuate the beauty of 


profuse choice of material and an endless variety of color, texture 
and combinations, lacks, to our mind, the hard' glitter of metallic sur¬ 
faces by the contrast of which the beauty of all other things becomes 


of birds, fruits, foliage and flowers. Engraving upon metal,, 
t, is carried in Persia to its highest perfection. Pipe heads, 
bottles, basins, ewers, and even spittoons, are often made of 
iilver, and sometimes of gold; horse furniture and stirrups, trays, 
iishes, sword hilt and scabbards, dagger and knife handles, boxes 
ind mirror frames, drinking cups and goblets, as well as tea urns 

tnd services, are ordinarily made of the precious metals. Every _____ ^ 

villager has his silver-mounted pistol ; the stock of his gun is often hear(Js o{ the most weather-beaten soldier 
»rnamented with silver plates. No lady, however poor, would think 
of wearing aught but ornaments of the purest gold. Silver 


delicate peach-bloom complexion or the soft silky texture of wavy 
hair, as when these are contrasted with the hard metallic luster such 
as may be supplied by the judicious use of some good jewelry. 

Some of us may recall a parade of the Garde-Kiirassier-Regiment 
in Berlin, and may have noted their white uniform, the polished 
cuirasses, their helmets and general glitter of steel, silver and gold, 
and also the contrast by which the complexion, hair, eyes, lips and 
s of the most weather-beaten soldier attain a delicacy and soft- 
truly remarkable and charming. The same result may be 
noticed by anyone who will take the trouble t 


ments are only worn by the poor, the women of the wandering p a ; nt ing, especially a portrait, from a dull black walnut frame 
L:i — —a «... .i>„ rvn-oi 100, being out of fashion, is .... 


tes, and by the negresses. Coral, 
elegated to slaves. 


The Value of Gold. 


LD is found in its pure state—not in chemical 

binations with any other element. So far it has style of jewelry. When 
only been found in restricted localities in sufficient 
quantity to pay for the labor expended in mining 
and collecting it. Two pennyweights, about $2.00 
worth of it, represents the hard labor of one day, at an average. 

Eight thousand pounds of iron or lead are easier obtained than one 
pound of gold. I wish my readers had in their hands at this 
moment a sheet of pure gold, say -j^th of an inch in thickness, to 
admire its beautiful color and its softness. As easily bent as lead. 

And yet it is one of the most indestructible substances we know of. 

I No acid or alkali will corrode it. The m 
melt it. but not change its color of volutm 

only imagine some world, where this rare metal might be 


In the use of jewelry, there is of course this to be noted, that 
good taste shows itself in subtle discrimination. For good taste, like 
many another virtue, rests primarily, on our intelligence and our will 
to see and to submit to the “eternal fitness of things." Hence from 
youth and dimples to stately womanhood—to age and matronly dig¬ 
nity— eac h period demands a special application in the kind and 
' of jewelry. When one goes “slumming" or marketing, good 

_dictates to one a subdued personal appearance, that one may 

not oppress the minds of the poor by mere outward show of distant 
superiority, nor on the other hand benumb our perceptions and 
good judgment by the conciousness of being out of harmony with 
our surroundings. While at a social gathering a cheerful, gay per¬ 
sonal appearance not alone proclaims our own joy and happiness 
but helps to diffuse them around us. 

As mentioned before, the value of gold as an artistic and esthetic 
agent in personal adornment has of late years been overlooked, but 
fire will only is beginning again to be recognized. Since the court festivities 
have taken place in England, quite a revival in the jewelry business 
in the trade centers of Europe has been noticed. The number of 


as plentiful as lead, zinc, copper 01 




globe, skilled workmen and workwomen engaged in this industry ii 
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own country can be counted by thousands. They include many 
crafts such as goldsmiths, stone setters, chasers, engravers, enam- 
elers and others, who often combine skill with artistic abilities of the 
highest order. Both labor and capital invested in this industry have 
under the past tendency of fashion not been as highly rewarded as 
they might have been. But the. value of gold—doubly valuable to 
them—is happily beginning to be more and more appreciated. 

L. Kranz. 


Problems in the Detached Lever Escapement. 

HE ANGULAR motion of a 15 tooth scape wheel is 
12 degrees; 10 of these are utilized in a ratchet tooth 
escapement, and io} 4 ° with the club tooth. But in 
many American watches, since the general introduc¬ 
tion of exposed pallets, the pallet stones have been 
made so thin that seldom more than 9 0 , and frequently not more than 
8°, are utilized. We have fine Swiss escapements where actually 11° 
are utilized. At any rate, a good workman will insist on 10 or io^°. 
Our little indicator we have been using slipped on the arbor of the 
scape wheel and allowed to extend to the indicator hand a will tell 
the tale. To illustrate the mode of using the indicator: We remove 
the hair spring, put the balance in place and apply a slight friction 
under the rim so as to avoid all slips; place the index b and hand a 
as shown at fig. 1. The motion of the index b will be in the direction 
of the arrow c\ consequently we set the indicator hand a to corre¬ 
spond to the first graduation on the index b, and slowly turn the bal¬ 
ance and notice the action of the index. As soon as the jewel pin 
strikes the fork, if we observe closely with a magnifier, we will see 
the index move backward indicating the lock. This movement will, 
of course, be very slight, but still noticeable to a careful observer 
aided with an eye-glass. Move the balance very slow and cautiously 
and note the exact degree at which the tooth drops. This is the 
effective action of the scape wheel. In using the indicator we must 
be sure the clasp does not slip on the scape wheel arbor, as the sud¬ 




den stop at the lock of the pallet may throw the index ahead of the 
true drop. This can be determined by noticing two consecutive 
escapes, and if they aggregate 24° the grasp of the jaws on the scape 
wheel arbor are doing their duty. If we find our drop too much, 
that is, more than ij 4 ° or 2 0 , we should put in thicker pallet stones, 
and after this is done, test our pallet action to see if the lock and 
impulse angles are all right. I tell you, my reader, these seem like 
little points, but they are the ones to make your reputation. By 
living up to the instructions given and testing your escapements with 
the indicator, you can make a common cheap watch do miracles. 
After the eye has been educated with such tools and tests, it is sel¬ 
dom necessary to use them, but no man’s eyes are good enough 
without proper culture to detect “how" much an escapement is out. 
Let any careful workman notice the distance between the tooth and 
pallet, as shown in fig. 2, in three-fourths of the watches which pass 



through his hands, and if he is a thinking man (as most good wfl 
men are) he surely will be struck by the loss of power which il 
occur. Of course, any workman can change a pallet stone, bul 
know exactly how much thicker a pallet stone he can substiti " 
the question. But with the indicator as shown and a pa, 
michrometer callipers he first knows how much is lost in drop 
with the michrometer callipers selects a stone of the proper thicki 
We have another source of annoyance in American lever 
ments and this is in the size of scape wheels, i. e„ they are no 
same size even in the same grade of watch made by the sar 
pany. The writer does not propose to discuss how this cami 
but to take the problem in hand and reason how a change it 
a scape wheel will affect the action. We will first consider hoJ 
scape wheel too small will affect the pallet action. It will 
what like a shallow depth and if we had an escapement modi 
urged by the writer early in these papers it would be quite easy j]o 
set our pallets so as to show the most casual observer the eff<^ 
But in the present case we will begin by making a statement of 
conditions involved, and then aid the reasoning by the cut 
is to be lamented that our cuts must necessarily be so small that 
very difficult to convey the idea properly. To resume the proh 
of too small a scape wheel. If we could conscientiously set the 
let staff forward to cure the lack of depth in a scape wheel 
we would find our pallets too close outside as the “ si 
matchers ” would express it, that is the egress pallet would strike the 
back of the tooth just passed out. If our pallets are exposed 
most all are in these days, and we should undertake to me 
pallets for correcting the trouble, let us sec the consequences, 
we move the ingress pallet inward we destroy the lock on 
pallet and diminish its impulse action. If, on the other hand, 
seek to correct the trouble by moving the egress pallet inward 
increase the locking angle on this pallet, but have slightly dimini 
the actual lock on the pallet stone we just moved, but we have ,-uld^_ 
to the action of the impulse plane and thereby increased the lock m I 
the ingress pallet. So it is seen that our change begets a half-doz^^ 
complications before it is through. Now, suppose a watchmaker 
in some interior town gets a watch with a scape wheel all stubbed i 
against a single pallet stone (the other being lost out) and finds ll 
has no scape wheel the exact size of the old one, but has one smallJ 
the customer can’t or won’t wait to send—and even if he does wj 
the material man makes a blunder between old model or new modi 
or some other mistake, and at the end the watchmaker finds liimsi 
in the predicament just supposed. 

Such readers as have followed these papers from the commcnG 
ment will be able to draw the errors of such changes and strike ci 
such corrections for themselves as would probably enable them 
use the small scape wheel. Now, I do not want the reader 
imagine that the writer would propose this course of using too smt 
a scape wheel if one of the proper size could be readily obtaine 
No, it is only a case of dernier resort. And there is another featuJ 
which prompts me and that is to awaken a feeling of analysis in tl 
mind of the reader to understand the principles and conditiot 
involved in such problems. Now let us make a mental analysis < 
the conditions and results if we simply draw out, or perhaps a betti 
term would be to say advance both pallet stones a little. Practicalll 
this is the best course to pursue for the conditions for good and cor 
rect actions will be less affected than by advancing the pallet staff 
as we first assumed. But let us consider how the advance of thl 
pallet stones has affected first the lock. The lock on the ingress oj 
entrance pallet is increased in force, i. t., the angle of the lockinj 
force is greater, and diminished on the egress or exit pallet, but n< 
enough to materially affect the action without the scape wheel is muc 
too small. To aid us in this investigation of pallet action in 01 
next interview we will take this subject up and see what can be dor 
for a correct pallet action to change the pallet staff from 0 (the 
rect position as escapements are now made) to p, fig. 3, and still ge 
a good action. Of course, it will need a modification of all t' 
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but it is a good and efficient drilling for those who like to know for 
themselves. 

I should have said, perhaps, when speaking of applying the indica¬ 
tor b to the arbor of a scape wheel that after each escape is made the 
indicator is moved back by slipping on the scape wheel arbor to 


Trade With Japan. 

a P IOSHIDA JIRS, late Japanese Consul-General to New 
j York, when recently on board a steamer bound to 
Eg Japan, remarked to a newspaper correspondent, as 
§1 follows : “ Last year our exports amounted to 

_ Ka] about $38,000,000, made up in this way : To the 

United States, $15,000,000; to China, $5,000,000; to France, 
$5,000,000 ; to England, $3,000,000 ; to other countries, $10,000,- 
000. The three principal products we export to your country men¬ 
tioned in the order of their importance are silks, tea, camphor and 
curios. Especially are we increasing our exports of manufactured 
silk, the making of cheap silk pocket handkerchiefs for export to 
America being now a recognized industry. Our imports last year 
amounted to $30,000,000, made up as follows: From the United 
States, $4,000,000 ; from England, $15,000,000 ; from China, $5,000,- 
000; and from France, $4,000,000. You will see by this that while we 
export more to your country than to any other, we take from it no 
more than we do from France and not much more than a fourth of 
what we do from England. From Great Britain we principally 
import cotton goods, cotton yarn and mixed goods. From China 
we get most of our sugar ; from France a large amount of mousse¬ 
line de laine, and from the United States coal oil, canned goods, flour, 
machinery, and I should say that was all unless we add a certain 
quantity of sheeting and an uncertain amount of horns and hoofs for 
making imitation tortoise shell. As agai ist yourselves then, and 
England, the trade conditions are exactly the reverse of what they 
should be. We send to England $3,000,000 worth of goods, but we 
take from her $15,000,000 worth. We send to the United 
States $15,000,0000 worth of goods, and take from her but 
$4,000,000 worth. The discrepancy, as you will see. hinges 
upon the item of cotton goods. Now, why cannot you over¬ 
come that discrepancy and make for and send us all our cotton 
goods as well as sheetings ? You take our silk : let us take your 
cotton and a fair balance will be struck. You are making good 
cotton in Connecticut, I think it is ; the new South is waking up, 
and I cannot see why you should not make every class of cotton 
goods as well as grow cotton.” 



Acceleration. 

[by F. J. BRITTEN.] 

IS noticed that new chronometers and watches, 
instead of steadily gaining or losing a certain num¬ 
ber of seconds each day, go faster day by day. 
There is no certainty as to the amount or ratio of 
this acceleration, nor as to the period which must 
elapse before the rate becomes steady, but an increase of a second a 
month for a year may be taken as the average extent in marine 
chronometers. 

It is pretty generally agreed among chronometer makers that the 
cause of acceleration is seated in the balance spring, though some 
assert that centrifugal action slightly enlarges the balance, if the arc 
of vibration is large, as it would be when the oil is fresh, and that as 
the vibration falls off, centrifugal action is lessened, and acceleration 
ensues from the smaller diameter of the balance. Though thin bal¬ 


ances do undoubtedly increase slightly in size in the long vibrations 
from centrifugal action, this theory is disposed of by the fact that 
old chronometers do not accelerate after re-oiling. Others aver that 
the unnatural connection of the metals composing the compensation 
balance is responsible for the mischief, and that after being subjected 
to heat the balance hardly returns to its original dimensions again. 
If true, this may be a reason for exposing new chronometers, before 
they are rated, to a somewhat higher temperature than they are likely 
to meet with in use, as is the practice of some makers, but then 
chronometers accelerate on their own rates when they are kept in a 
constant temperature, and also if a new spring is put to an old bal¬ 
ance, or even if a plain uncut balance is used. 

When the overcoil of a balance spring has been much bent or 
“ manipulated” in timing, it is noticed that the acceleration is sure to 
be excessive. This is just what might be expected, for a spring un¬ 
duly bent so as to be weakened, but not absolutely crippled, recovers 
in time some of its elasticity. But however carefully a spring is 
bent, the acceleration is not entirely gotten rid of, though the spring 
is heated to redness and again hardened after its form is complete. 
There is little doubt that the tendency of springs is to increase 
slightly in strength for some time after they are subjected to continu¬ 
ous action, just as bells are found to alter a little in lone after use. 
As a proof that acceleration is due to the bending of the overcoil, an 
authority asserts that if the spring of an old chronometer is distorted 
and then restored to its original form, the chronometer will accele¬ 
rate as though it were new. Helical springs of small diameter have 
been proposed by some as a means of lessening acceleration, on the 
ground that the curves are less liable to distortion in action than 
when the springs are larger. Springs elongate in hardening, and it 
has been suggested that they afterwards gradually shorten to their 
original length, and so catise acceleration, but there does not seem 
to be much warrant for this assumption. Unhardened springs do 
not accelerate, but they rapidly lose their strength, and are, there¬ 
fore, not used. Flat springs do not accelerate as much as springs 
with overcoil. Palladium springs accelerate very much less than 
hardened steel springs. 


The Compensating Pendulum of Zorzi. 

■ HE PROBLEM of discovering a means for producing 

the pendulum to the changes of the ever-varying 
temperature has led to many ingenious devices. 
Each, however, has its preferences and its objections, 
and it is a question whether anything better than the mercury or 
grid-iron pendulum will ever be found to respond to these changes 
and thereby regulate the escape of the motive power with the most 
perfect precision. A notable attempt was some years ago made by 
an able Italian horologist, M. Zorzi, the description of which we 
append so as to inform ambitious inventors in this field what has 
been tried already. 

The compensating pendulum of M. Zorzi is composed of two 
rigid rods of steel of equal dimensions, placed one behind the other 
in such a way that, while the dilatation of one by the effect of heat 
takes place downwards, the other operates upwards. The first has 
the pendulum bob at its lower extremity, and constitutes the pen¬ 
dulum proper; the other, which serves for compensation, carries 
soldered to its lower part a small moving arm, corresponding to 
another arm, which sustains the rod carrying the pendulum bob. 

When the temperature varies it produces in the two rods a 
lengthening or shortening in an inverse manner in one or the other; 
and the lowering or rising of the pendulum bob is corrected by the 
play of the two arms, so that the position of the center of oscillation' 
remains invariable. 

It is the same with the center of suspension, which remains con- 
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stant in the plane of two parallel rods, and soclosely placed that 
they leave a very small gap, by which the spring carrying the stem 
of the pendulum bob—that is to say, the rod of the pendulum— 
passes freely. In this manner, the positions of the center of oscilla¬ 
tion and the center of suspension remain invariable—the length of 
the pendulum does not vary, whatever may be the changes in the 
temperature. 

In case the rods, although made of the same steel, have not the 
same co-efficient of dilatation, M. Zorzi essayed to correct this fault 
by the following plan : A micrometric screw is placed at the bottom 
of the fixed rod ; this screw subdivides the height of a millimeter in 
ninety parts and serves to lengthen or shorten the fixed rod by this 
small amount in such a fashion that the variations of the rod of the 
pendulum can be perfectly compensated. 

In addition, this excellent workman placed above a graduated 
arc, on which a hand marks the smallest dilatation or shortening ; 
and beside this, a graduated circle of an arc below, on which a hand 
indicates the smallest displacement of the axis of the pendulum bob, 
either ascending or descending. It remains to be seen if, in practi¬ 
cal application, the pendulum here described gives exactly and con¬ 
stantly the compensation desired. It is probable that the arrangement 
of the arms might prove a source of imperfection—but this is only 
conjectural; and certainly, M. Zorzi, who is an able workman, 
has certainly experimented in this direction, and was able to judge 
how far these doubts are well founded. But of this we are assured, 
that there is no system invented as yet which surpasses for simplicity 
that of the wooden rod, and for exactitude, pendulums with mercu¬ 
rial compensation. Those having a wooden rod have a dilatation so 
small that it need not be taken into account; at the same time, they 
could only serve for regulators of the second class. Regulators of 
the first class are at present constructed with steel pendulum rods, 
with a vase, likewise of steel, to contain the mercury, and the com¬ 
pensation is so perfect that they leave nothing to be desired. 

M. Saunier said that the Zorzi pendulum is described in the old 
work of Thivot, and, in our own day, Jarossay has revived it, but 
without any great success. 


Advice to Watchmakers’ Apprentices. 

BV A MAN WHO HAS SPENT TWENTY YEARS AT THE BENCH. 

g Mg !• ! ■ WHO have handled American cut diamonds must 
have noticed a greater regularity in the facets than 
exists in most imported stones cut abroad. This is 
owing, in a great measure, to our employing superior 

perfection of machinery, while in Europe a great deal depends on 
the skill of the artisan. In this article it is taken for granted the 
person reading and desirous to learn is not a professional lapidary, 
but one who would like to be able to cut an occasional stone or 
what is a commoner job, regrind and polish a scratched stone. In 
the August number of this journal I described and illustrated in a 
broad sense the so-called “dial ” for getting the proper angles. In 
the present issue it is proposed to give the details so any person 
who is so disposed can go on and construct the parts. All I 
will require of the reader is to make note of the size and shape of 
the T-shaped piece described and illustrated in the August number 
of I he Circular at fig. 2 for details. The dial on which the 
degrees are shown is made of No. 10 sheet brass 3A inches square, 
and on this is swept a quadrant with a pair of dividers set at 3 inches. 
This quadrant is shown in fig. 1 at the dotted lines. It will be 
noticed that at the bottom and at the right hand there is a margin of 
sheet brass '/i an inch wide. Two holes are drilled in the plate A, 
fig. 1, at the points indicated at d d; these holes are large enough 
(and countersunk) to receive ^ inch screws for securing A firmly to 


and Horological Review. 

the T-shaped piece. The margin to the right and shown at c serves 
to steady and support a brass plate B 3X inches long by 1 wide, 
which holds a brass tube that carries a steel rod which holds the 
stone to be cut. The brass plate B is also made of No. 10 brass. 
Attached to B is a brass tube about half an inch in exterior diameter. 
I say “about," for exact size is not important; the thing to be looked 
to is to have the brass tube fit a piece of Stub’s steel wire about 
or an inch in diameter. The best way practically is to get a piece of 
brass tube 4 inches long, and the interior diameter as near as is 
practicable; a Vs of an inch more or less will not make a material 
difference; next get a piece of Stub’s steel which will just slide into 
the tube. The sides of the brass tube should be about (V thick to 
secure strength. The next thing to do is to secure the tube D lo B. 
Three small screws placed at the points indicated by the X X X, 
fig. 2, will effect this. These screws should be countersunk in B, 
and not extend into the tube far enough to press the steel rod which 
subsequently passes through this tube. It is well to add a little soft 
solder to attach the tube D to the plate B. The next point is join¬ 
ing B to A so it will turn on a screw situated at a, fig. 1. A good 
way to do this is to make a hole through the tube D from side to 
side, large enough to admit the screw head. This will be understood 
by inspecting diagram D*, which is a magnified section of fig. 2 on 
the dotted line e. The dotted lines at a indicate the hole through D 
and the screw. The plate A is cut off to the curve shown at the 
dotted line/, fig. 1. We have now the parts A B and D joined, but 
we need to have a clamp so arranged that we can set the tube D 
(and, of course, the steel rod) at any angle and clamp it fast to A. 



It will be remembered that the plate B was 3^ inches long; conse¬ 
quently if B is attached at a so the lever edges come even, the top 
will rise % of an inch above A ; to this portion of B is attached a 
lip and set screw shown at g, diagram B*, which is an edge view of 
fig. 2. This lip and set screw can be riveted to B, as in taking i t 
apart by removing the screw at a the lip will raise off of A. At fig. 
3 the parts are combined and also showing the top and bottom of the 
A s( ecl rod E. This rod E is also shown separate at diagram E*. 
It is a simple piece of steel rod 6 inches long with the lower end 
turned to % of an inch, and a screw cut on it to receive holders of 
different forms for holding stones to be cut, as will be explained fur¬ 
ther along. For clasping the steel rod in the tube D a bridge i is 
screwed to B, as shown in fig. 3 and also in diagram B*. A screw 
could be tapped in the tube D, but there would not be sufficient hold 
for the screws. To make this bridge take a piece of No. iosheet brass 
A an inch wide and 2% long, and bend it as shown in diagram /*, 
which is a magnified view of t, fig. 3, as if seen from above. A*t k, 
diagram /*, is shown a socket for getting a longer hold for the screw 
A. This socket should have a loose plug in it between the screw h 
and the rod £. On the rod E goes a wheel E, as shown in fig. 3; 
this wheel should be 2 inches in diameter and divided on the edge 
into degrees (360). The index hand l serves to read off the angles 
from F. The wheel F is attached to the rod E with a small set 
screw. At the lower end of E the screw j will allow different shaped 
holders to be attached. To make the description plain we will sup¬ 
pose we are to grind a stone shaped as shown at fig. 1, August num¬ 
ber. There I spoke of grinding off one side. After this flat side is 
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H* These holders are best made of hard red brass, and of such the arbor- , —«> ■ , - • . , 

‘ the reader will think best adapted for his purpose. The like the English ; they must be dnven on when fitted with a brass 
or the present job (we will suppose our rough garnet or hollow punch the fight distance the !“* ’"f * ^ aid 

amethyst is near half an inch across) should be shaped as shown at escapement; if too tight, they wi 1 be difficult to get o - 

H* where , represents the stone we are cutting. These if at all loose, will not hold. Taking them off is not contemplated 


n E*. The r« 


o should be about across the pivot must be used 


them. A very convenient stake is 
made by using a piece of metal with a hole large enough for the 
from t’’ ’ ’I J '"*" 


j at diagram _ . 

and near * of an inch deep. In this we place our rough 

shown at o, diagram H*, with the flat side up, and grind off to the roller to go through , - —- - — sunnorted all 

dotted line r There is no rule for this only to know the depth we allow the arbor to pass along it, and the roller is thus supported all 
S lur stone. The stone can be simply put in the recess (at,) as over at the back, and allows of force being used to remove it. 1 h.s 
the flat side already ground resting on the recess in m, will hold the tool is 
steady while grinding the face on the line r. To grind the roller 
face r parallel to the upper one, we have to resort to the screws h h 
in the T-shaped piece described in August. After the stone is 
ground to a slab flat on both sides we must square it on the edges. 

We will suppose our stone is shaped as shown at o, diagram O*, 
where the full lines show the shape of the 


very useful, also, for putting on the hairspring collet, a 
an be passed underneath, allowing the seat for the balance to 
the outer face, and saves injuring the roller, which must occur 
if the roller itself is in contact with a stake. 

Having finished the arbor, and roughly formed the part for the 
bottom pivot, and what is called a safe, that is, turning the arbor 
at the flat ground nearly through below the pivot, so that in case of a slip or catch it 
may break there, v 


case of a slip 

face and the dotted lines swelling outside represent the stone as it may break there, we finish the collet, and fit the balance and hair- 
extends away uncut. We prepare a holder shaped as shown at n, spring collet. The height from bottom of brass collet to top piv 
K with two ja P ws P and a set screw f. A small piece 


diagram H*, with two jaws 
of wood should go between the set screw t and the 
vent breaking. It is well to secure o (the stone) from turning, by 
melting on it a little cement composed of resin, 2 parts, black pitch, 

1 part, sifted brick dust or yellow ochre, ]A part. The stone is now 
ground to the line s, diagrams H* and O*. This line is supposed to 
represent one edge of the stone after it is finished. I would like to 
call the reader's attention to diagram O*, where the dotted lines cross 

one another as it seems (and is) outside of the flattened surface of o <-0 —, -„-=— - , . . 

shown by the full line. This is a„ right, as when we come to cutthe roads to success at 


piece, as the eye is apt to be deceived; and leaving the 
rivet rather high and the collet a little too long, the inexperienced 
will be surprised to find that the pivot and shoulder which appeared 
all right is just a pivot and shoulder too high, and the pleasure of 
turning or breaking a new pivot and shoulder out of the rough brass 
and steel will show the error he has made. The excellent practice 
of undercutting rivets and shoulders makes them appear as long 
again as they are, and a good graver and skill in using it at 


facetsthis imp“rfect!tm will grind out as will be understood bynoticing size and shape with a sharp-pointed graver. Then a cutting bur 
This facet is ground after the edge on the nisher made from a piece of polished steel, hardened when made, 

ine Ts ground by setting the plate /on the quadrant -4 to about with a rounded edge to form the conical shoulder; this, when sharp- 

60° X“ is ground the stone , is turned half around in », and ened on rough emery sticks to cut, and fine emery to burnish, 

the side corresponding to the side * ground. It will need no cement do all that is required for a perfect job in the ordinary turns. If not 

now to hold /for this, as the edge r, will rest on the holder. To capable of turning anything finer than an arbor the Jacot tool and 

determine if the sides r and * are parallel, we must calliper and cor- pivot files may be ussd, and a nick being cut where the pivots are 

rect by the screw h h (August number) in the T-shaped piece. to be, by shifting the arbor from the large to the ™alnmksmthe 

‘ tool as it is reduced, a pivot may be worried out of the arbor with 

the pivot file, which will only be good enough for the commonest 
_ work. The pivots should be left full long and rounded the least 

thing after the balance is rivetted, so that a chance is given of im¬ 
proving the freedom of the balance by making the end shake and height 
right by shortening top or bottom pivot, as may be most desirable. 
The rivetting should be done by a half-round punch, with the back 
whetted to a sharp edge nearly. This will go into the rivet and 
drive it down as well as out. A blow at four different parts of the 
brasT collet o'r stopping,“hardening rivet should tighten it flat and true, and then the hammer applied 
lightly to the punch, whilst the balance is continually moved with 
the finger, would finish it. If not flat, the rivet must be hammered 
at the part where the balance projects. If there are three a 
‘ ' Jance, it may need flattening by striking them with a ligh 

>r the pliers may be used with advantage ; resting the point of 


Repairing Swiss Watches. 

0 REPAIR a broken Swiss balance staff, the repaire- 
may procure a rough one from the material warer 
house, says Hy. Ganney in his excellent series on the 
above subject, or make one by driving a piece of 
steel wire into 

it by heating it to a cherry red, and plunging it 


then it must be tempered by brightening a portion with Arkans s 

stone, or otherwise, and, being held near a flame, let down to a full --- --\ * ... . i:„i, tham 

blue ; in this condition the center must be filed in the pin vise, the the balance, it may need flattening^stnk.ng ^ 
arbor turned true, and the brass collet turned an approximate si 


ir the center of the balance on tl 


and using the 


All parts of the arbor and collet must be forwarded in equal ratios, the pliars nc_. .-- -- 

or it will come to grief if one pivot is turned nearly right size before edge of the balance as a fulcrum ; or the balance may be held in the 
the other arbor and back hollow has been turned sufficiently small. 

The douzieme and pinion gauges should be freely used on the 
broken staff, and if both pivots are broken, and the staff othei 


fingers and pressed against the edge of the work bench to flatten it. 
A combination of these plans is sometimes necessary. 

Escapement makers usually rub and burnish their balances 01 


show where the shoulder must be for each pivot. The douzieme 
applied outside cock and foot jewels in the plate, with end 
removed, will give the length of arbor and pit"*** 


douziime being allowed'for end shake. The arbor should be enough practice 
turned as short as convenient, as long arbors, besides giving unne¬ 
cessary trouble in turning, are apt to get bent in polishing. 

When the arbor has been turned small enough, the roller must be 


whilst revolving in the turns; but repairers will find this 
,.U. e.m «yu» „„ _.ivenient or safe as the other plan of rivetting, which must 
division of the be adopted in the replacing of cylinders, and they will not get 
both to be very reliable at either. 

Most of the directions given for the balance staff are applicable to 
the pallet staff, though it differs from it, being secured to the lever 
and pallet by screwing. Working usually in thorough jewel holes 
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will require a square-edged polisher and burnisher to finish the pivots. 

The arbor has usually a very thick bottom arbor or shoulder, 
which is held in the pliers when it is desired to unscrew the pallets 
and lever. 

In making a new staff, a piece of steel wire may be turned whilst 
it is soft, and the screw made on it by using the lever itself as the respect, 
screw plate ; when a good thread has been formed on the arbor it 
should be hardened and tempered, and the height from the shoul¬ 
der, on which the pallet rests, carefully gauged, and the bottom pivot 
made and finished. The action of the wheel on the pallets should 
v be observed by screwing lever and pallets together, and 


ting them in, and holding the arbor as upright as possible; ( 


all the actions of the latter. Watchmakers are all the more tempted 
to make a comparison of this kind on account of the uncertainty 
under which a majority of them labor with regard ti ' 
and the laws which govern its actions. 

scarcely be surprised at the prevailing ignorance in this 
there is very little reliable information to be found ii 
books on watchmaking which could at all serve as a guide, and as ; 
sound basis for self-improvement. 

I he principal aim of watchmaking is correct measurement of time,, 
and it must be confessed that in this respect, judging from the 
average performance of what are called first-class watches there b 


This manifests itself very strikingly, when w 


- see that frequently 

tch or chronometer of inferior make and even faulty c< 
goes admirably, and with a regularity which in some < 

:ctly astonishing; while on the other hand, the highest degree 
of perfection of • the escapement, the most exquisite finish of the 
Of Ihe , ‘ , ’ f “ tram work ’ ls unavai *>ng to produce good performance if the balance 

of the pallet after the tooth drops, before spring is faulty or imperfectly adjusted. 


bottom holes, and gauging that for the height. Internal gauges may 
be bought, which are very useful for this purpose. 

When the pivot is finished, the escapement should be tried first 
without the balance. On moving the lever and pallets the tooth 
should have an equal amount of drop on to each pallet; this will 
prove the correct sizing and depth of the wheel and pallets, and 
an equal amount of run of the pallet after the toot 
the lever comes against the banking which limits 
there is much run on one pallet the other may not leave the tooth 
at all, or only just as the lever comes to the rest; this shows it out 
of angle ; and if the steady pins are tight in pallet and lever the hole 

must be opened, or the pin filed or bent to allow it to be shifted on . 

the lever, so that the pallet may leave the tooth before the lever has nately destroyed and 
traveled the full distance. If both pallets refuse to leave the teeth, 
it would show that the bankings are not wide enough ; but if the 
watch has ever gone, the fact proves the bankings to be wide enough; 
and the inability to leave one pallet is the same effect as inability 
leave both, and all alterations which make one pallet deep mal 
the other shallow in the same ratio. Common levers have consider¬ 
able drop, and run up the pallet as well as variable draw or reten¬ 
tive action of the wheel on the pallet. Fine watches allow of these 
actions being very close if the wheel drops at equal distance < f the 
lever’s motion, and allows a little more motion of the lever before it 
comes to the banking; and then the ruby pin leaves freely and the 
guard action has a little shake between the banking and roller edge, 
without danger of sticking in the roller or allowing the wheel teeth 
to get off the locking face on to the impulse plane, until being pulled 
off by the action of the ruby pin, the escapement being free may be 
considered correct. 


of 

conclude the article.] 


the introduction of the balance spring that watchmaking as 
n art may be said to owe its very existence. 

There certainly was a kind of watch made before its invention in 
r hich the vibration of the balance was kept up by the recoil it met 
with in the escapement, the momentum of the balance being alter- 
destroyed and renewed solely by the direct operation of the 
...uuve force. This method of obtaining a vibrating motion was no 
doubt extremely ingenious, but it is evident that any of the unavoid¬ 
able irregularities to which the available impelling force of the fly¬ 
wheel is always subject would tell immensely upon the balance 
pallet deep make modifying its speed to such an extent as to make the watches next 
to useless for practical purposes. The principles upon which these 
machines were constructed precluded the possibility of their being 
materially improved, and they would have remained, what in fact 
they were then, objects of curiosity rather than utility. 

It was reserved to the genius of the celebrated Dr. Hooke, who, 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, discovered the use of the 
balance spring, to supply the wanting elements of perfectibility, and 
to raise watchmaking from its primitive state to the rank of a beau¬ 
tiful and beneficial science. 

His keen intellect perceived at once the immense advantage of 
giving to the balance an independent motion of its own, by means 
of which it was enabled to exercise a proper control over the irregu¬ 
larities of the motive force and to neutralize their effects. His 
scientific investigations of the nature of springs, and his inquiries 
into the^ laws that govern their action, led him to his celebrated 
maxim, “ ut tensio sic vis " (the force of the spring is as its tension), 
that has made his name famous forever. With a view to solve the 
problem of determining the longitude at sea by means of a correct 
>t carried into effect, 

nowever, on account of a serious disagreement between him and 
some enterprising gentlemen of position, in conjunction with whom 
the Doctor intended to work the patent at first, and he determined 
to leave the mater dormant for a time. It soon transpired, how¬ 
ever, and “ pendule watches ” were made by several watchmakers in 
London soon afterwards. We find, too, that later on, several French 
watchmakers were quarreling among themselves about the priority of 
the same invention, but this can only mean the priority of applica- 
nortaMe i.Wtion, inasmuch as from documents still existing it appears that some 

deserves the appellation, inasmuch as from its import- ble that they suggested the idea to their’ French correspondents 
,.!?■ K- ,m! C81 y ; “"“7 and . inde £ ende " C . e of Considering time and circumstances, the beautiful combination of 
the predominating Mind, which, balance and spring must be put solely to the credit of Dr. Hooke. 

Applied to the old verge escapement, the difficulties in the way of 


The Stem-Winding Mechanism. 

BY MORITZ GROSSMANN. 

[On examination, we find the further remarks of our author devoid „ .... _.. 0 . 

the watchmakers of this country, and we therefore timekeeper, he applied for a patent 


Prize Essay on the Balance Spring. 

V MORITZ IMMISCH.] 

ijjHE balance spring has often been called the soul of 
itruments, and anyone 


action, it may well be likened 
though it derives its sustenance from the Body, governs ii 
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ts proper position tc 


good performance were still ver 
is this could now be dispensed 
ance after a first impulse back i . 

next, the idea of dead-beat escapements suggested itself, and Hooke 
contrived one which, though it had still a slight recoil, contained the 
elements, and was suggestive of, the duplex escapement, which was 
invented some fifty years later by Dutertre, a French watchmaker. 

In the course of time a good many of these escapements came into 
existence, but it was not until the free detached escapements 
made their appearance in the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
that the real properties of the balance spring could at all be tested „ 
with any chance of arriving at some definite conclusions. 

Before that time, the greater or lesser friction of the acting parts 
of the escapements continuing throughout the whole of the vibration ^ ^ 
made it a matter of great perplexity to reconcile the results actually 
observed with Hooke’s “ uttensio sic vis," and as the theories founded 
in experiments with one escapement were at variance with the results 
of experiments made with another, 

opinions concerning the spring were undecided' and sometimes 
contradictory. 


•ibrations, and is therefore determinable by the exigencies of each 


1 account of the recoil; but 
means of bringing the bal- case. ... 

Somewhat later, the Breguet spring made its appearance, deriving 

its appellation from its inventor. The body of this spring is flat, but 
the outer coil is bent upward with a gentle sweep; at some distance 
from the flat part of the spring it again forms a knee downward, in 
order to bring its length parallel to the plane of the spring; from 
there it is bent inward, forming a curve, gradually tending toward the 
center, similar to that formed by the ends of the helical spring. 

I have to mention another spring, which, on account of its form 
sideways, is called the spherical spring. It was invented 
by Houriet, a Swiss watchmaker. While in the cylindrical helical 
spring all the coils, except the curved ends, are of equal diameter, 
the diameters of all the coils of a spherical spring are different from 
another, being largest in the middle and lessening toward the 


The specific advantages and disadvantages of these different forms 
ill hereafter be gone ir 
_| __e mention that the cy 

exceptions, been adopted by the English makers for marine and pocket 

- -... chronometers, and the high reputation of superiority which the Eng- 

an instance illustrative of the extreme difficulties in the way of c h ron0 meter enjoys, and always has enjoyed, speaks volumes in 
properly understanding the conditions under which the balance f avQr Qne of the principal advantages afforded by this form of 
.1 i __ vtAA mftrt* thnn a hundred vears . -.i _ .i- i_ __ 


after Hooke’s invention, Cumming, in his book, “ Improvements of 
Watchwork,” describes a dead-beat escapement, and in experiment¬ 
ing with it finds that its behavior in long and short vibrations was so 
different to what it was with other escapements that he comes to the 
conclusion “ that hitherto the effects of the mantaining power have 
been mistaken for the natural tendency of the pendulum spring." 

The detached escapements, as they were invented and gradually 

improved, reduced the friction—that great enemy to steady motion _ r _ 

mum. The emancipation of the balance and spring from being carried and the varying friction in different positions c 
;e of the maintaining power permitted the conditions of considerable fluctuation in the length of the arcs ; and as, it 


tions to be performed which are necessary to enable the spring so as 
to control the motions of the balance that the long and short vibra¬ 
tions are performed in equal times. 

This state of uniformity is called isochronism. We find that it is 
practically impossible to procure equal arcs of vibration for any 
length of timethe gradual increase of friction on account of the 
thickening of the oil will soon make the vibrations fall off, and in 
of pocket watches, the motion imparted to the balance while 

- ' ’ - ‘ positions cause a 

order 

i obtain a steady motion of going, any given number of vibrations 
(whether long'or short) must be performed in a given time, il ' ~" 
dent that isochronism is t 
balance springs. 

A good deal has been said and writ 


it important feature connected with 
i isochronism, and 


their motion and their relation to each other to be considered as 
separate features ; by means of influences, the remaining friction in 
the escapement became a known quantity with determinable limits, 
which could, by turning the acquired knowledge of the properties of 

the spring to a proper account, be successfully contended with ; and |g ____ _ 

what was before quite illusory—the realization of the much-cherished w b et her these writings have confined themselves to the practical side 

idea of determining the longitude by means of a watch—now became tbe question in promulgating the results of experiments, describing 
more feasible. We see watchmakers of that period exerting their the manner 0 f procedure, the means by which isochronism can actu- 
utmost skill to obtain that end, the large reward connected with it ally be obtained, they have no doubt done a great deal of good, but 
no doubt acting as a powerful stimulant to their energies. a n en< j eav0 rs to create a sound, comprehensible basis for the various 

The spirit of controversy being aroused, various and sometimes phenomena exhibited by different springs have proved more or less 
contradictory theories were advanced in books and pamphlets. The unsatisfactory. 


principal aim still seemed to be the further perfection of the escape¬ 
ment, and it makes one sad to think that so much incessant labor 
should have been thrown away without directly advancing the end 
in view; as, for instance, in the case of Mudge, who constructed a 
remoutoir escapement so bold and original in conception as to find, 
simply considered in the light of an ingenious mechanical contri¬ 
vance, scarcely a parallel in the whole history of watchmaking. 

This memorable period of watchmaking was, notwithstanding the 
frequent mistakes, productive of results extremely salutatory to the 
advancement of horology as a science. Failures of some artists 
served as examples not to be followed, marking a path to be avoided, 
and inducing others to look for success in other directions. 

The detent escapement being almost exclusively adopted for chro¬ 
nometers, as combining the least friction with the greatest simplicity, 


(To be Continued!) 


Magnetized Chronometers and Watches. 


T A RECENT meeting of the Electric Club, at 
Brighton Beach Hotel, one of the members, Lieut. 
F. W. Toppan, U. S. N., read a paper of consider¬ 
able interest in relation to the “ Recent Scientific 

_ _ Discoveries Regarding the Effects of Magnetism on 

Marine Chronometers and Watches.” We copy from the Electrical 
Review the following extracts from the article: 

The practical application of electricity has made giant strides, and 
the balance spring now received a greater share "of attention than electricity applied mechanically means magnetism in some form, 
heretofore. .The appliances for generating electric light and motive power are 

Up to the time of Arnold, balance springs were made in the flat pregnant with magnetism, contaminating the whole atmosphere sur- 

spiral shape. With him originated the cylindrical helical spring, rounding dynamos, motors and wires. 

The ends of this spring are bent inward, forming a curve, within the The chances of injury to chronometers and to watches especially, 
circular space of the coils ; the greater or lesser abruptness of these by magnetism, have been greatly multiplied by the development of 

curves affects greatly the action of the spring in long and short the dynamo and its extensive application to electric lighting and 
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other purposes; so it is very common to find magnetized watches in 
the hands of persons having no connection whatever with electrical 


of watches with gold balance springs, but the life of the elastic prop-: 
erties of these springs was found to be short, and in observatory 
trials chronometers fitted with gold springs stood low on the list, and 


adjustment. 

All these changes herein referred 


Paillard, a celebrated adjuster of Geneva, Switzerland, has really 
accomplished, and to show how far Mr. Paillard’s efforts have 

enumerated; for if he 
nment Observatory at ? 
would indicate that he had, then to him belongs the credit ] 
of having made a most decided improvement in our portable time- 
of error, as may be inferred by the foregoing, P ieces , and rendering a great service to modern horology. 

Various metals have been suggested to take the place of steel, but 
*“ have teen left to Mr. Paillard, after fourteen years of 


o have their influence upon . . __ __ _ JH 

magnetic metals, and, as I have before stated, those metals entering tributed in eliminating or reducing the 
largely into the construction of the balances and balance springs of has succeeded, and bulletins from 
chronometers and watches, can we wonder why 
found inaccurate and unreliable ? 

The greatest 

is our present compensation balance and our steel balance spring. 

Little did John Harrison imagine, when trying to provide a 


timepieces a 


for the expansion and contraction of the balance and balance experiment, to finally succeed in discovering and producing, it 


spring in changes of temperature, that, as shown by Berthoud, 
the changes in the elasticity of the balance spring were the real 


alloy of palladium, a metal which is uninfluenced by magnetism o, 
:orrosion, and still retains those properties necessary to obtain the 


and the expansion of the metal was really an insignificant factor com- finest adjustments for changes of temperature. 


pared to the former, as the combined expansion or contraction of 
the balance and balance spring is about one-fifth in effect, demanding 


Balances and balance springs made of this alloy ai 
property, and a specific gravity slightly in 


compensation, while the changes in the elasticity of the balance spring possessed of the very important qualification that it retains its elas- 

demand the other four-fifths ofthe compensation needed. l *city in heat in a high degree, as verified in observatory trials in ] 

The invention of the compensation balance is rather the result of various countries, thus reducing one of the worst errors, inherent to 

inventive genius and practical experiment than a contrivance based t0 a ste . el ba,ance and s P r 'ng, aside from its magnetic and oxydable 

on well-defined mathematical and scientific principles. But without P ro P er,ies . giving us a material which enables us to get a compensa- 


entering further into this part of the subject, it can be stated 
fact that having a steel compensation balance and hardened steel 
balance spring, and our present annular compensation balance, the 
laminae of which are made of steel and brass, we can obtain com¬ 
pensation for changes of temperature approximating accuracy for a 
change of 30 degrees Fahrenheit only, unless the auxiliary compen¬ 
sation device is used, when we can obtain compensation for a wider 
range of temperature. 

Makers of compensation balances are very particular about the 
quality of brass they employ for melting on the steel rims of their 
balances. Unsound balances frequently result from the quality of 
the brass; but it is not an uncommon occurrence that even in the 
best balances the laminae separate, when exposed for a long time to 
a very low temperature. Chronometers used in whaling ships sta¬ 
tioned for a year or more at Behring Straits often meet with such a 
mishap. A sliding of the brass on the steel may be the cause. The 
unequal progression of the ratio of the two metals 
error, for steel has 


has an increasing ratio. 

Some English chronometer makers have demonstrated by expert- 

ment, without any practical result, however, that the necessity for forth"...,..__ .. . 

compensation for temperature can be reduced to nearly one-tenth by pie ces that had become affected . also 
employ,ng glass balance sprtngs; but these springs have to be made armor for enveloping the watch moveme...,» * , 
of great length and require much room, aside from the difficulty of against magnetic influences. These are mostly 
making and applying them; they certainly never could be employed ’ • — • • • - - 

in watches. 

In a competitive trial of a number of chronometers at the Bureau qualities we re made of metals al^olut^ un^d”^ "mutism, 
of Navigation at the Navy Department Washington, <luring the firs. and yet possessing the other necessary qualifications, 
six months of the year 1886, three chronometers were withdrawn . .. - - . ... ... 

from the trial on account of rust having developed 

springs. Now, if rust is liable to show itself so early as that, may I £%£££'tor Ughting and 7 a moti’ve po^r, both” 
ask how many chronometers at sea are likely to be afflicted with this shorei we must be prepared 

malady, particularly in the tropics ? May I ask how many ships have ste p. 

been out of their reckoning on account of rusty balance springs° 

For nothing destroys the timekeeping of a chronometer or watch s< 


tion approximating accuracy for a wider range of temperature. 

Palladium is a metal of the platinum group, and was discovered by ] 
Woldston in 1803. Its specific gravity is 11.3, that of gold being 19, 
steel, 7.7, and palladium alloy, 8.5. It is more fusible than platinum, 
and meta easily before the oxyhydrogen blowpipe at 2.840° Fahren¬ 
heit. In its pure state it is not so ductile as platinum. 

In producing his balance Mr. Paillard used two different alloys of 
palladium having a differential’ expansive ratio in similarity to that 
of steel. In so doing he at the same time gave us a superior balance, 
for the two metals composing the laminae of his balance are congenial, 
both being made of a palladium alloy and being fusible under dif¬ 
ferent degrees of heat, having the necessary hardness and other qual¬ 
ifications. Numerous searching tests with balances in connection 
with the palladium alloy springs have given the most flattering results, 
and we have in chronomers and watches containing these balances 
and springs superior timekeepers uninfluenced by the hygrometric 
condition of the atmosphere, or any spasmodic electrical condition 
and excelling all previous attainments with the steel and 
brass balance and steel balance spring. 

This question of magnetism and the necessity for protection of 
chronometers and watches against magnetic influences, has called 
of machines and devices for demagnetizing time- 
>rt of soft iron shield or 
for enveloping the watch movement, as a defense or preventive 
t magnetic influences. These are mostly cures after harm has 
been done. There would be no need of these devices if those parts 
of the chronometers and watches which control the timekeeping 


In the face of the certain fact that electrical appliances shall 
balance become wider and wider in their range, and the aggressive tendency 
r -<■ ■ ive p 0wer> i> ot h at sea and on 

s magnetic influence at every 
ir industrial occupations. In the discovery of this alloy of 
palladium, a timepiece has been produced that is strictly non-mag- 
. ,. . . . , ... netic and non-oxydable, and possessing those requisite and necessary 

e ec u y as e mos iminulive spec o rust on the balance spring, qualities for fine and accurate adjustments to temperature and 

Tne deep-seated conviction of this fact has induced watch manufac- is0 chronism, and will take rank among inventions of the highest 

turers doing business with tropical countries to fit the better grade order in horological science. 












Sword Presented to Cen. Miles. 


HE accompanying illustra¬ 
tion gives a general idea f 
of the elegant sword | 
recently presented t o i 
General Nelson A. Miles, t 
of the guard is formed by * 
heads and outspread wings, 
signifying protection: on 
one of the wings and 
caught by a few feathers 
are the initials N. A. M. 
s-. modeled after a study from 
^the Arizona Cactus, and on the other 
wing the letters U. S. i 
treatment. 

The guard is formed of eagle 
feathers, around which is entwined 
the American flag, and at the end 
finished by a portrait head of the 
Indian chief Natchez. The extreme 
top of the hilt is covered with Indian' 
ornament in which is set a large sap¬ 
phire asteria weighing 56 kts. This 
stone, according to East Indian tra¬ 
dition, gives courage to the wearer 
iand preserves him from evil spirits. 
In the front of this top is an eagle 
whose wings encircle it and who 
holds in its extended talons the pipe 
and tomahawk, emblems of peace and 


The grip is of white enamel banded 
with fine lines of beaded gold. On 
the blade is etched in relief, on one 
side, “General Nelson A. Miles,” on 
the other side, “ Presented September 
4th, 1887, at Tucson, Arizona.’.’ 

The scabbard is decorated with 
Indian scenes, commencing with a 
•representation of an Indian camp 
and reservation, a consultation of offi¬ 
cers, a start of infantry and cavalry 
in pursuit of Apaches, a sur¬ 
prise of Indians in ambush, the fight, 
the capture of Geronimo and the 
taking of captives to railroad station 
for transportation back to reservation. 

The reverse side of the scabbard 
bears the inscription, “ Presented by f 
the people of Arizona in grateful f 
acknowledgement of distinguished i 
services in the capture and removal 
of Geronimo and the hostile | 

Apaches.” » 

The toe or extreme end of the I 
scabbard is a carefully modeled por- t 
trait of the chief Geronimo. The 
sword, with the exception, of course of the blade, is of gold 
;f a subdued color, or what is termed nugget finish. 

The sword was manufactured by Tiffany & Co., who have made 
lany rich prc.-,:ntation swords, and they state that in real artistic 
:ex6tjll$nog it is one of the best, if not the very best they have made, 


*A Complete History of Watch and Clock 
Making in America. 

IBy Chas. S. Crossman.] 

Continued from page 283. 

Number Sixteen. 


HIS company has probably stopped and started more 
times during its career than any other American 
watch company has ever done during a life’s period 
of time. 

Organized as it was with insufficient capital, its 
history seems to show one continuous struggle for an existence. 

But not to generalize too much, let us begin by saying that early 
in the year 1874, Mr. J. C. Adams opened a correspondence with 
parties in Lancaster, Pa., looking to the formation of a watch com¬ 
pany in that city. In the month of April he went to Lancaster and 
issued a prospectus dated April 23, 1874, in which it was stated that 
with a capital of $100,000, a company could be formed, factory 
erected, and ten watches a day turned out. $78,000 was subscribed 
by 70 stockholders, prominent among whom were Messrs. J. C, 
Adams, E. H. Perry, and E. J. Zahm, each of whom subscribed 
$ 5 ,°oo. 

At a meeting of the stockholders held June 13th, 1874, a Board of 
Directors was elected, and on June 15, the Board met to elect officers, 
and as the stock had been subscribed with the understanding that 
Mr. Zahm was to be President, Mr. Adams, General Business 
Manager and Mr. Perry, Superintendent, this operation involved 
but little trouble. John Best, a $3,000 stockholder, was elected 
Vice-President, J. C. Adams, Secretary, and John B. Roath, Treas- 

The company received its charter and was duly incorporated 
Sept. 26, 1874, being known as the Adams and Perry Watch Manu¬ 
facturing Co. Some of the stockholders demurred at the adoption 
of this name, saying that if Adams & Perry should sever their con¬ 
nection with the company, and start another company under the 
same name, it would bring about unpleasant competition. Their 
objections were, however, overruled. 

The prospectus had spoken of a pay-roll of $15,000 per annum, 
but this proved to be for officers only, viz.: $5,000 for a President, 
who had no previous experience whatever in watch manufacturing ; 
$5,000 to Mr. Adams, as General Manager; and $5,000 to Mr. Perry, 
as Superintendent. Upon the election of officers, a 10? installment 
of the subscribed capital was called for. After looking for a loca¬ 
tion for a machine shop in which to commence operations, it was 
decided June 19, to use Mr. Best's ice-house, he to furnish power in 
consideration of the improvements they would make. 

Most of the first employees were stockholders in the company, and in 
some instances the figures would seem to indicate that their salaries 
were somewhat in proportion to the amount of stock for which they 
had subscribed. The company also contracted for the use of Perry’s 
patents, consisting of a patent design of plate and an improved 
method of stem-setting device, for which they agreed to pay Mr. 
Perry a royalty of three dollars on each and every movement pro- 

By the early part of August, several propositions regarding a loca¬ 
tion for the factory had been received, and a committee of six stock¬ 
holders was appointed to act in conjunction with the directors in 
choosing a site. It was resolved to accept the proposition of Mr. C. 
A. Bitner, at that time a merchant in Lancaster, and a stockholder 
in the company, to deed to the company, in fee simple, 3 acres of 
land on Columbia turnpike, a mile west of the center of town, and 
just within the city limits. Mr. C. L. Styles, an architect of 

* Cupyrighi by Clife. S. Cros.in.ui, 1SS5, 
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Lancaster, drew a plan for the factory, and work on the 
building was commenced in September, 1874. The factory was 
sufficiently completed by June, 1875, to accommodate the share¬ 
holders at their annual meeting in that year. The building 
stands facing Columbia avenue, about too feet from the road, and 
located on an eminence overlooking a magnificent landscape for sev¬ 
eral miles around. The center building is 50 ft. square, and 3 stories 
high, with east and west wings 50x78 ft., 2 stories and basement. A 
dial house was added on the north in the spring of 1879, and a wing 
with office, etc., in 1881. The cost of the building had been estima¬ 
ted at $21,000, but really exceeded that figure considerably. 

City gas and water works companies have extended their mains 
to the company’s buildings so they have the advantages of the large 
factories having their own gas and water works. 

A statement of the affairs of the company at this date (June, 
1875), showed $78,700 of the $100,000 to have been subscribed. Of 
this amount $48,000 had been paid in instalments as called for, and 
$14,400 had been paid in full. Up to this time everything was har¬ 
monious, but at this time the directors agreed to disagree. It had 
been Mr. Adams’ idea from the commencement to make about ten 
watches per day, these to be very fine ones. The grades were to be 
limited to three, and the escapements, hairsprings, etc., were to be 
imported. By following this plan, he calculated that the factory 
could be run at a profit. Mr. Perry, however, now proposed to change 
the old scheme and make everything in the factory. He made a 
report that he could produce an escapement, etc., at a cost not 
exceeding $2,000 additional, and that the delay would not be more 
than two months. The plan was adopted against Mr. Adams’ pro¬ 
test, and he resigned his position as manager of the company, and 
later as secretary, being succeeded in the former capacity by Mr. 
Perry, and in the latter by Mr. C. A. Bitner. That Mr. Perry shot 
wide of his mark in that respect, the subsequent history of the com¬ 
pany clearly shows. 

The new building was occupied by the company in July, 1875. 
A report of Mr. Perry’s, dated Oct. 1, 1875, states that they com¬ 
menced making material for watches in the month preceding. Mr. 
Thos. E. Stoddard, formerly with Messrs. E. Howard & Co., was 
engaged as foreman of the train room, and Mr. C. Bickford as fore¬ 
man of the escapement room ; Mr. J. F. Wright, formerly at Elgin, 
was also engaged as foreman of the machine shop ; and Mr. C. L. 
Styles as draughtsman. The contracts with foremen were for 5 
years, barring fire or failure of the company. In December, of that 
year, they found themselves in need of further funds, and issued 
bonds for $25,000, secured by the real estate and machinery of the 
company, Jacob Bausman and J. C. Hager being the trustees. The 
bonds were not sold, but were hypothecated with the Lancaster 
Insurance Co., for $10,000. On the 25th of Feb., 1876, Mr. Abram 
Bitner made a proposition to take the bonds at 80# of their face 
value, provided that he should be allowed to convert them into stock 
at any time he should desire to do so. 

This proposition was accepted in March following, and the trans¬ 
fer made. 

The company were yet pushed for funds and an inventory was 
taken to get at the true state of affairs. The result showed tools and 
machinery amounting to $77,296. with a bonded indebtedness of 
$25,000, and a considerable floating debt. It was thought that 
watches could be gotten ready for market by May, but something 
would have to be done to tide over affairs until then. A statement 
by the management was accordingly made, reciting that $45,000 
additional capital would be required to put the concern on a paying 
basis. A meeting of stockholders was called, and an effort made 
to increase the capital stock to $250,000, but no new capital was 
secured. 

On the 7th day of April, 1876, the first movement was reported 
finished. This movement had of course been rushed through ahecd 
of its regular course. It was 19 size, having snap dials and pillar 


plates turned down, and was made with Perry’s patent stem-settinB 
arrangement. It was thought best to make a movement of a differ 
ent size from the regular 18 size movement, and thus compel tHfi 
dealer to buy a case with every movement. 

Now came a time when it began to look rather dark, as pay day 
had to be postponed, and on May 16th, 1876, the company closei 
their doors, and a week from that day a meeting of stockholders wl 
called to consider what action was best to take. The President, Mr. 
Zahm, reported the factory closed. He said they had been disap 
pointed in the time it had taken to have watches ready for market 
thus entailing upon the company a greater expense than they hat 
calculated upon. The result was that all capital, including th< 
amount realized from the sale of first mortgage bonds had beer 
expended, and an indebtedness of $20,000 incurred. He furthet 
said that they were unwilling, as a Board, to go forward under these 
circumstances, preferring to submit the affairs of the company to the 
stockholders, that they might decide what was best to be done. A 
report of the liabilities of the company was then presented, which 
showed them to be $44,568.06. The following resolutions were then 
offered for consideration: 

First —That the Board of Directors be increased from five to 
eleven. 

Second —That all contracts with operatives be annulled. 

Third —That the patents owned by E. H. Perry shall be assigned 
to the company, with the reservation that if Mr. Perry should leave 
the company he shall have the right to allow one other company to 
use them. 

Fourth —That the royalty hereafter to be paid to Mr. Perry shallH 
be $1 for each movement. 

Fifth —That convertible mortgage bonds to the amount of $65,0008 
shall be issued and sold to the stockholders at 80 per cent, of theirl 
nominal value, and any part of same remaining unsold shall be put! 
on the market at an advance of not over 20 per cent. Also that thel 
capital of the company be increased to $250,000, and Mr. A. Bitner j 
be appointed Manager. 

The above resolutions were all carried with the exception of the ] 
fifth, which was so amended as to allow the Directors to raise, by ] 
convertible mortgage bonds, or by any other means, $50,000. The I 
Directors resigned and a new Board of eleven was elected, composed 1 
of Messrs. A. Bitner, C. A. Bitner, Samuel F. Rathfou, Dr. H. Car- ] 
penter, J. P. McCasky, E. J. Zahm, H. Baumgartner, B. F. Eshelman, I 
J. Bausman, H. S. Gurra, and John Best. 

The new Board proceeded at once to elect as officers, Dr. H. ] 
Carpenter, President, B. F. Eshelman, Vice-President, C. A. Bitner, ] 
Treasurer, J. P. McCasky, Secretary, and Abram Bitner, Manager. I 
Mr. Bitner, however, did not serve as Manager until a later date, as I 
he desired first to see watches turned out, and to get the opinion cf I 
the trade as to their merits. 

No stock was subscribed for nor bonds issued, and, as some of 1 
the creditors were clamorous, the B 'ard met at special meeting, and I 
on June 10th, 2876, made an assignment to C. A. Bitner, the Treas- j 
urer. The public sale of the property took place a short time after, ] 
and was bought by Dr. Carpenter for a syndicate that had been j 
formed, the price being $47,000, subject to the mortgage of $25,000, 
held by Mr. A. Bitner, and to a second mortgage of $5,000, held by ; 
C. A. Bitner. The syndicate thought it a good investment 1 
at that price. Mr. Bitner, as agent for the syndicate, issued a circu- 1 
lar in August, advertising the plant for sale. Several parties came to 1 
examine it, but no buyer was found at the price asked. It therefore I 
laid idle for a year. In the summer of 1877, Mr. W. N. Todd, for I 
many years with the Elgin Co., came to Lancaster and examined the 1 
machinery and material on hand. He then reported that with I 
$20,000 he could finish up and put on the market 800 movements I 
within a year that were in process of manufacture when the old com- I 
pany closed. In this number were included quite a number of I 
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unfinished movements which the old company had hypothecated for 
a loan previous to their assignment. 

On the strength of this report the Lancaster, Pa., Watch Co. was 
formed from members of the syndicate in August, 1877, and work 
commenced Sept, i, 1877. The cash capital put in at this time was 
$21,000, divided into seven shares of $3,000 each, and held by the 
following named partners : Eshelman & Rathfou, H. S. Gurra, John 
Best, A. Bitner, J. P. McCasky, S. F. Rathfou, and Bitner & Hostetter. 
This, in addition to $47,000 previously paid for the plant, represented 
an investment of $68,000. Mr. A. Bitner was General Manager of 
the new company, and Mr Todd, Superintendent. Mr. Perry 
remained as draughtsman. Mr. Basney came to take charge of the 
trap room, and Mr. Newton, of Waltham, had charge of the escape¬ 
ment room. The machine shop was first started with a force of 15 
men. As many small tools were required for use in the factory, and 
as much of the machinery was rusty and out of repair, it was found 
necessary to close the place until the necessary repairs could be made. 
Owing to the limited amount of capital that could be spared to make 
these repairs, Mr. Todd was unable to fulfil his contract with the 
company. He was succeeded in January, 1878, by C. S. Mosely, but 
remained during the balance of the year to assist Mr. Mosely in 
designing and modelling the new movement which the company 
had in prospect. Certainly, if the modelling of a movement can 
make a success, this ought to have succeeded, as these two gentle¬ 
men are accounted among the best in that line in America. The new 
movement was designed to be sold at a cheap price. It had a solid 
top % -plate, a pillar plate, was full ruby jeweled, 4>4 pairs, and was 
made in both gilt and nickel. Mr. Perry’s patent stem wind was not 
used, the new S. W. device being modelled by Messrs. Mosely & 
Todd. Only a few of the old Adams & Perry movements were ever 
finished, as the company began to alter their machinery for the man¬ 
ufacture of the new movement. The bulk of the old movements 
were thrown into scrap, although some had the jeweling done and 
escapement matched, and some were gilded. 

By the first of February, 1878, the new company had assumed 
some proportions, as they had then 45 names on the pay-roll. By the 
first of June, 1878, this number had been increased to 63. Sept. 7, 
1878, the capital stock was again increased, and an invitation was 
extended to the residents of Lancaster to visit the factory and 
inspect the works. Subscriptions to stock were solicited but none 
were obtained. September 30, 1878, the factory closed its doors 
until more money could be raised. The Messrs. C. A. & A. Bitner, 
joint owners of the $25,000 mortgage bonds, now offered to capital¬ 
ize their bonds, providing the citizens would raise $10,000 additional. 
$7,000 was finally raised, and Mr. A. Bitner subscribed the remain¬ 
ing $3,000. This new capital, to the amount of $35,000, was put 
into the business, although it was only by the liberal offer of the 
Messrs. Bitner, and the assistance of the local newspapers that this 
was accomplished. 

A meeting of stockholders was called Oct. 7, to revise the appor¬ 
tionment of stock, and to make arrangements for a reorganization on 
a satisfactory basis for both old and new stockholders. 

The company reorganized Oct. 31, 1878, and was called the 
Lancaster, Pa., Watch Company, Limited. Nominal capital was 
$160,000, and actual capital was as follows : 

Buildings, grounds and machinery, $49,000 
Capital Lancaster, Pa., Watch Co., 21,000 
New capital, .... 35,000 

Making a total of $105,000 

The following gentlemen were elected Directors of the new com¬ 
pany : C. A. Bitner, A. Bitner, J. P. McCasky, John J. Hartmann, 
and Dr. J. P. VVickersham. Officers were as follows: J. P. Wicker- 
sham, President; C. A. Bitner, Treasurer ; J. P. McCasky, Secre¬ 
tary ; A. Bitner, General Manager. 

(To be continued.) 


Queen Henrietta’s Signet Ring. 

J MONG the many jubilee gifts received by her 
Majesty, few are more interesting than the engraved 
signet ring of Henrietta Maria, presented to her by 
Mr. Drury Fortnum, F. S. A., the well-known anti- 

_ quary and connoisseur. That such a ring had been 

made for the unfortunate Queen was proved by the entry in the 
Privy Seal books of the Clerk of the Pells, now in the Public Record 
Office, where a warrant of Charles I., dated Jan. 16, 1628, orders the 
payment of ^267 to one Francis Walwyn, “for the cutting and 
finishing of the arms of England upon a diamond, with the initials 
of the Queen on either side.” Tradition also pointed to the exis¬ 
tence of such a signet ring at a later date ; it was believed to have 
been in the possession of Tavernier, the well-known French dia¬ 
mond merchant, whose travels in Turkey and Persia are celebrated ; 
and it was known that a ring of the same description had been in 
the Earl of Buchan’s collection, where it passed for that of Mary 
Queen of Scots. Copies of it in paste were extant. At last it 
occurred to Mr. Fortnum to inquire whether it had by chance come 
into the hands of the late Duke of Brunswick, who, as will be re¬ 
membered, left his wonderful collection of jewels to the town of 
Geneva. There, sure enough, he found it, and after a long corre¬ 
spondence he bought it, and presented it a few weeks ago to Queen 
Victoria. It is now included in the royal collection at Windsor, 
where it lies side by side with the fine steel and gold signet of King 
Charles. We may add that Mr. Fortnum contributed an elaborate 
history of the signet and of other royal rings to the Journal of the 
Society of Antiquaries in 1882. — London Times. 


Gilding and Gold Plating. 

Continued from page 261. 

COLD-ELECTRO GILDING BATH. 

I HE PROPORTION and nature of the salts employed 
varies almost infinitely, but we shall only give the 
three formula; most frequently used, with good 
results:— 

I.—Distilled Water.2J gallons. 

Cyanide of potassium, ordinary, 70jf., to^i ounces. 

Pure gold. 3 ^ ounces. 

Aqua ammonia.17^ ounces. 

Heat the gold in a glass flask with 9 ounces of pure hydrochloric 
acid, and p/i ounces of pure nitric acid. When the gold is dis¬ 
solved, continue the heat, in order to expel the acid fumes, and 
until the color of the liquid is dark red, nearly black. Remove 
from the fire, and dissolve the crystalline mass formed in cooling in 
three or four pints of water, and pour, into a large porcelain dish. 
Add the ammonia, which produces an abundant yellow precipitate of 
gold ammonium, pour upon a filtering-paper, and the filtered liquid, 
which still contains traces of gold, is kept with the saved waste. 
Wash the precipitate remaining upon the filter several times with 
cold water, until it no longer smells of ammonia. It must not be 
dried, as it is a fulminating mixture, and consequently very danger¬ 
ous. Next dissolve, in the vessel used as a bath, the cyanide of 
potassium in the distilled water. Filter, and add the wet gold of 
ammonium, which rapidly dissolves when stirred, and forms a clear 
gold bath. But before using it cold, the ammonia should be expelled 
by boiling for about one hour. For a newly prepared cold electro¬ 
gilding bath, the ordinary cynanide of potassium is preferable on 
account of the potash it contains, which renders the liquid a better 
conductor of electricity. But for the preservation of the strength 
the pure cyanide is better, as it possesses the advantage of a constant 
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composition, and does not load the solution with foreign salts. The 
gold solution for maintaining the metallic strength of the bath is pre¬ 
pared as follows:— 

Transform the gold into precipitate of gold ammonium, as above 
described ; place it in water, 2 pints of water to 4 ounces of gold, 
then add cyanide of potassium until the liquor is colorless. If there 
is not sufficient water with the gold ammonium, the liquor will be 
dark red. and will not be decolorized by cyanide. 


II.—Diluted water.2* gallons. 

Cyanide of potassium, pure.7 ounces. 

Or, ordinary cyanide, according to strength, 10-14 ounces. 
Pure gold. 3^ ounces. 


Make a neutral chloride of gold, as in the preceding formula, and 
when cold and crystallized, dissolve it in 3^ pints of water; filter, 
if needed, dissolve the cyanide in 14 pints of water, filter, and mix 
the two solutions, which become colorless. When it is possible to 
boil this bath for half an hour before using it it becomes a better con¬ 
ductor of electricity, and the gilding is more uniform. Its strength 
is maintained by additions of neutral chloride of gold and pure cya¬ 
nide of potassium, from 1 to 1^ of pure cyanide to 1 of gold. 
Both the above baths may be diluted with once or twice their volume 
of water ; the gilding will remain firm, but the proportion of gold 
deposited will be less in a given length of time. 


III. —Yellow prussiate of potash .7 ounces. 

Pure carbonate of potash .5 ounces. 

Sal ammoniac .. ounce. 

Pure gold, transformed into chloride. % ounce. 

Water . 2* gallons. 


Boil all the salts together, less the chloride of gold ; separate by 
filtration the precipitate of carbonate of iron, then add the chloride 
of gold dissolved in a little water, and allow the bath to cool off. 
Any kind of gold salt, and the oxide, or even finely powdered metal, 
may take the place of the chloride of gold ; but the latter is pre¬ 
ferred, on account of the facility of its preparation, and of its solu¬ 
bility. Any kind of gold salt will be transformed into cyanide by 
the cyanide of potassium. The small proportion of the chloride of 
potassium resulting from the transformation of the chloride of gold 
into cyanide does not prevent the good working of the baths. The 
addition of a little prussic acid produces a brighter but thinner 
gilding. The indicated cyanide may be replaced by the cyanide of 
sodium, calcicum and ammonium. Cold gilding baths are generally 
kept in porcelain or stoneware vessels ; but for larger volumes of 
liquor use wooden troughs lined with gutta-percha plates. The 
sides of the trough support anodes of laminated gold, which dip 
entirely into the liquor, and are held by small platinum wires that 
are connected with the positive pole of the battery. Suspend the 
articles by means of metallic slinging wires to a movable frame of 
clean brass rods connected with the negative pole. 

The deposit of gold should be pure yellow, but it has sometimes a 
dull earthy grey color. In that case scratch-brush with the greatest 
care, and then pass it through the ormolu coloring. 

The gold anode conducts the electricity, and also maintains the 
metallic strength of the bath up to a certain point ; but it is neces¬ 
sary to add now and then either the oxide or the chloride of gold, 
and a certain proportion of cyanide of potassium to make up for that 
transformed into carbonate of potash and cyanide of ammonia. The 
proportion of cyanide is about double that of the chloride of gold 
added. This is ascertained by the color of the bath and the shade 
of the deposit ; if the proportion of the chloride of gold is too great, 
add more cyanide ; if gold predominates, the deposit is quite black 
or dark red ; when the cyanide is in excess, the gilding is very slow 
and grey, and it will sometimes happen that pieces already gilt will 
lose their gold. 


When the bath is not in use, the gold anode must be removed 
from it, otherwise it will be dissolved. If the anode were partly 
immersed in the bath, it would be rapidly cut at the level of the 
liquid. For this reason use the platinum wires, which are not acted 
upon. It is remarkable that the solution of cyanide, even without 
the action of the electric current, rapidly dissolves all the metals 
except platinum in the cold or at a moderate temperature, and that 
at the boiling point they have scarcely any action upon the metals. 
Cold electro-gilding should be done slowly, and it is necessary to 
often look at the pieces in the bath, and scratch-brush those with an 
irregular deposit, or with dark spots. The intensity of the current 
should be often changed, by. increasing or diminishing the number of 
the elements, or the strength or the volume of the liquors in the bat¬ 
tery. With too much intensity in the current, the deposit is black 
or red ; it is yellow with the proper amount of electricity. With a 
weak current those portions opposite the anode get covered with 
gold; it is well to change the position of the objects often, in order 
that the deposit be regular. With a freshly prepared bath, it may 
happen that surfaces already gilt will lose their gold by changing 
their positions. This is a sign that the bath contains too much cya¬ 
nide of potassium and too little gold, or that the electric current is 
too weak 

When the deposit obtained in cold baths is unsatisfactory in 
appearance, although the quality is sufficient, the proper shade may 
be imparted by:— 

1. The gilt article is steeped in a solution of nitrate of binoxide 
of mercury, until it has become white. It is heated afterward to 
volatilize the mercury, and scratch-brushed 

2. Place the article into concentrated sulphuric acid; then heat it, 
until abundant white fumes are disengaged ; throw it, still hot, into 
a weak pickle of sulphuric acid. Tn this case the acid has destroyed 
the organic impurities which may exist in the deposit, and reduces 
the subsalts of gold to the metallic state. 

3. Smear the article with a thick paste of water and powdered 
borax, or with bi-phosphate of lime of the consistency of honey, and 
heat until igneous fusion takes place ; then put the article into 
diluted sulphuric acid, which dissolves the borax or the bi-phosphate, 
and leaves the gold with its natural bright luster. 

HOT ELECTRO-GILDING BATHS. 

As already stated, hot electro-gilding baths are more regular and 
expeditious in operation, and produce richer tints than can be 
obtained from cold baths. Their composition also admits of consid¬ 
erable variety, but we limit ourselves to four formulae, which we 
employ almost daily, and for the efficacy of which we can answer :— 

Crystallized phosphate of soda.21 ounces. 

Bi-sulphate of soda. 3 J 4 ounces. 

Pure cyanide of potassium. yi ounce. 

Pure gold, transformed into chloride.. ounce. 

Distilled water. 2-J gallons. 

This is satisfactory for electro-gilding silver, bronze and other 
alloys rich in copper. For gilding wrought and cast iron and steel 
directly, without a previous coat of copper, the bath is modified as 


follows : 

Distilled water. 2} gallons. 

Phosphate of soda.17^ ounces. 

Bi-sulphate of soda. 4$ ounces. 

Pure cyanide of potassium. £ ounce. 

Gold transformed into chloride. ounce. 


The proportion of gold indicated is that of the metal employed, 
and it is not necessary to mind the weight of the chloride, "if the 
proper amount of.gold is dissolved in aqua regia. 


(To he Continued.) 
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Too much cannot be said in praise of the miniature paintings and 
limoge enamel pictures, made into brooches by setting them in a 
quaint framework of gold or silver, or else encircling them with gems. 
These ornaments are veritable works of art and can never be other 
than desirable. 


A Lady’s Rambles Among the Jewelers. 


The indications, judging from what has been seen the past month 
in manufacturers’ stocks and retail dealers’ show cases, are that the 
jewelers confidently expect an unusually'active and remunerative fall 
trade. Extensive preparations have certainly been made in all lines 
of gold, silver, plated and fancy goods. Not only is there an impos¬ 
ing variety of patterns for this season, but these have been produced 
in large quantities. Another apparent fact is the increased amount 
of finer grades in all lines. Both manufacturers and dealers evidently 
anticipate greatly increased sales over those of last autumn, not only 
as regards the number of packages, but the larger sums of money 
these packages represent. These expectations, it would seem, are 
likely to be realized. Leading retail dealers, interviewed on the sub¬ 
ject, unite in claiming, even at this early date, sales that justify great 
expectations. 

- 

* * 

Conspicuous in the show cases of retail houses that enjoy what is 
termed an exclusive fine trade, is the large numbers of brooches, 
pins, representing some object, as a flower, a bird, a wheel, a star, 
etc. These object pins claim for their models anything, which, repro¬ 
duced in gold, silver and gems, is liable to please the eye or tickle 
the fancy of men or women. The consequence is a bewildering 
j assortment from which to make selections. 


Novwithstanding the large influx of new patterns, flowers con¬ 
tinue favorite models and there is, perhaps, no more popular orna¬ 
ment to-day than a finely enameled flower pin. Numbered with new 
things are white pinks with diamond centers ; richly colored corn¬ 
cockles and graceful tulips. The flower pins with long gold stems 
are out in large numbers and attractive forms and vie with the stem¬ 
less blossoms for favor. Very beautiful are the flower pins in which 
colored gems represent the blossoms. 


In gem-set pins there is perhaps no more popular design than 
that of the star. This season, not content with single or double stare 
there are broaches that are formed of three gem-set stars, one above 
the other; the effect, especially when five white diamonds are 
employed, is altogether startling. 


Bird pins are decidedly popular, so are all sorts of fly pins, espec¬ 
ially, of course, when sparkling with gems. The swallow is out this 
season in a diamond coat and a very graceful ornament it is, whether 
worn as a brooch or in the hair. The translucent enameled birds so 
fashionable in scarf pins are also seen in larger sizes for neck orna¬ 
ments, 


Lace pins are still demanded by the fair sex, and it is hardly 
needless to tell, are cheerfully supplied by manufacturers and dealers. 
As in the case of flower pins and brooches, lace pins show a great 
diversity of pattern. One may select any style conceivable, from a 
tiny knife edge bar, set with one stone, to such fancy designs as a 
peacock’s feather formed of rows of emeralds, sapphires and rubies. 


Moonstones, which, if such a thing is possible, are more popular 
than ever, are largely employed in both brooches and lace pins. 
Not a few of the finer stones are set in balls and ovals ; others are 
carved and some are tinted. In silver brooches and other pins, the 
moonstone figures prominently, being often used as the central 
object around which to cluster fancy colored stones of smaller size. 
Very pretty silver brooches seen recently, were oval in form and had 
a fine oval shaped moonstone in the center with an open work bor¬ 
der of silver wire. 


Of the making of bonnet, ribbon and scarf pins, there appears 
no end and just where the one leaves off and the others begin nobody 
appears to know. The one fact about which there is, however, not 
the slighest doubt, is, that these convenient and pretty ornaments 
are out for the autumn trade in a more bewildering variety of pat' 
terns than ever, and that everybody wears them. When one pin only 
is worn in the bonnet ribbons, that pin is somewhat large in size, 
representing oftentimes a flower, sometimes an insect; again it is a 
horseshoe, a star, a little yacht with sails unfurled, a golden bucket ; 
in a word any object that can be copied in the precious metals. As 
has been intimated just where the so-called bonnet pins leave off and 
the scarf pins begin no one appears to know or care. 1 hese are 
found together in the jewelers’ show cases and men and women make 
their selections therefrom regardless of the designer’s original object. 
Gentlemen are now wearing, especially on light scarfs, floral and 
other scarf pins quite large in size. A single enameled flower set with 
a small diamond is a favorite scarf pin with both sexes. Numbered 
with Parisian fancies that found their way into the New York stores 
last season, are scarf pins simulating birds, the gay plumage of which 
is represented by colored translucent enamel. Still newer than these 
are the scarf pins that take small flowers for their models, the tiny 
stalks, leaves and blossoms being faithfully copied in bright-hued 
enamel. Very odd are the moonstone pins carved to represent an 
Arab’s head, or an Egyptian sphinx. The small double violet is a 
popular subject in both scarf and bonnet pins. Another very popu¬ 
lar scarf or bonnet pin, is the horseshoe or crescent, set with two 
rows of gems showing contrasting colors as diamonds and sapphires, 
or diamonds and rubies. 


There are an immense number too of scarf pins that depend 
upon one fine gem for their beauty and value, as a gray or pink 
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pearl held in a gold claw, or a star sapphire similarly set. Fancy 
stones of rare or pleasing color are much used on scarf pins so are 

IT .?,! Ci , menS ° f m T St ° ne - CI,,SterS a ' S ° appear on scarf pins, these, both plain and carved, 
the rule being a sapphire or other colored gem in the center and 

brilliants around it. The gem headed pins that go in pairs, being ._ 

attached one to the other by a tiny gold chain and said by French head of some rcoman 
correspondents to be effected by the Princess of Wales, are also fur- antiquated as possible, 
nished by our manufacturers and dealers. These pins are not only 
decorative but useful for holding bonnet strings in place or fastening 
together a lace-trimmed corsage. 


eyes remain in style, and these loo are used in finger rings for gen¬ 
tlemen. Fine amethysts are also in request; new finger rings show 
. A fa »cy indulged in by some 

gentlemen is the wearing of finger rings made in imitation of old 
Roman rings. In these appear a seal on which is cut the profile o 
Roman emperor, while the ring is made to appear a 


A pleasing fancy in small pins is that of some swinging objects, 
as a gold wire basket or bucket, or a catseye ball. A pretty trifle in 
way of a silver scarf pin represents a lantern from one side of which 
gleams the red light of a carbuncle. 


The bracelet is another ornament prolific in the variety of its 
designs. One sees in the same store knife-edge bracelets and wide 
band bracelets; gold wire bracelets and heavy curb link chain ones; 
heavy, cumbersome affairs, richly carved, with gems sunk in the gold 
and bright finished ones with gems set high. Numbered with the 
newer productions are flexible bracelets in lacework patterns; brace¬ 
lets of braided gold or silver cord, and bracelets having a gold rope 
through the center of a band edged with chasing. The East Indian 
bracelet is out for the autumn trade in silver, and shows the same 
pleasing characteristics as marks the gold ornaments; that is, they are 
flexible, reversible, and can be put on and off the arm the same as if 
the blocks that compose the bracelet were threaded on a rubber cord. 
So popular has this bracelet, with its spiral cord of gold and silver 
become, another pattern has been provided; this consists of a series 
of gold balls, richly carved, in place of the original blocks. 


The pen of a ready writer is required to convey even a faint con¬ 
ception of the finger rings -now in the market. Their number is 
legion, and embraces as wide and extended a diversity of patterns 
and finish as do the ornaments already described. There appears to 
be no doubt about the popularity of the seal ring. Both sexes wear 
it, and both sexes give preference to the small and medium sized 
seals. These seal rings, in some instances, show shanks richly 
carved, though there are many in the plain gold or Roman finish. 
The seals vary in shape, some being oblong, some round and not a 
few are square. 


The desire for all gold and all silver rings, in fanciful patterns 
continues unabated. A favorite pattern is the knot; many rings 
show two and three knots of gold or silver cords. The association 
of two metals in these rings is also seen, as gold and platinum and 
gold and silver. 


Cluster rings, marquise rings and fancy rings are all fashionable 
among the fair sex. It is difficult to tell just what is new, though 
this does not signify a dearth of new things. Finger rings are much 
more elaborate than they were two years ago, and are worn in much 
larger numbers. A new ring seen had a shank which, on the under- 
side of the finger, was simply a narrow band; as it approached the 
top of the finger it, however, branched out into several gold wires, on 
each of which were mounted tiny gems; on one wire diamonds,’on 
one turquoise, then diamonds and so on. This ring, when on the 
finger, had the appearance of being several small ones set with 
stones. 


The demand for colored stones of all kinds, precious and fancy, 
is as great as ever. There appears to be no diminution in the favor 
with which sapphires are regarded, and, as has been told elsewhere, 
moonstones are in stock in large numbers, both mounted and 
unmounted. There are very few really fine emeralds in the market, 
hence this stone cannot be termed popular. Rubies are desired by 
all who can afford them, and others content themselves with fancy 
stones of similar hue 


Gem necklaces make a beautiful show this autumn as they lie in 
their velvet cases awaiting purchasers. These ornaments, like every 
thing else in way of personal adornment, follow no rigid rule in their 
construction. Some are very elaborate, others are extremely simple. 
Both diamond and pearl necklaces are now seen with exceedingly 
rich and elaborate decorations in front, decorations that fall down 
and almost fill in the V-shaped front when the corsage is thus fash¬ 
ioned. These elaborate necklaces have by no means interfered with 
the popularity of those composed of a simple strand of pearls with a 
medallion suspended therefrom; or the still simpler form of ornament, 
a gold chain with pendant attached. 


In silver have appeared some exceedingly popular neck orna¬ 
ments, including new patterns in the dog collars that fasten close 
about the throat, and necklaces that fall loosely around the neck. The 
floral necklaces are very attractive; these consist of a series of enam¬ 
eled flowers fastened together so as to make a flexible band. The 
moonstone necklaces are equally pretty; in these the stones are set 
in square, oval or round blocks of silver linked together. 


'1 he star sapphire figures in finger ornaments for gentlemen, a 
is decidedly effective when set in a well-shaped shank. Fine cal 


While the fancy vest chain, and the double or Dickens’ chain, are 
worn in greatest numbers by gentlemen, one sees now and then the 
fob chain which is patronized in Paris by both men and women. 
I hese fobs, when not bearing a seal at the end, terminate with an 
antique coin. The Queen still represents the leading chain for 











A fashion article nowadays without a mention of decorative hair There is the usual deluge of cigarette cases, match boxes and 
pins and combs would indeed be incomplete, for these ornaments other odd pieces in silver. Enamel figures conspicuously on many 
have been adopted by society ladies in all the leading cities of this 0 f these, and not a few are ornamented with fancy colored stones, 
country. An Evening coiffure especially is considered incomplete Little bon-bon boxes and powder boxes with a miniature painting oi 
without one or more ornaments of gold, silver or gems. the top ai ’ J ‘ J1 


decidedly attractive. 


The very newest things in this line are tortoise shell combs with 
gold tops, that measure about two inches in width. 1 hese tops are, 
some of them, veritable copies of the old-fashioned, high back comb 
of one hundred years ago in all but size and material. It is needless 
to say they are exceedingly quaint and attractive. A beautiful comb 
seen consists of five graduated balls of gold mounted on a curved 
top of gold. The central ball is, of course, the largest of the num¬ 
ber; both balls and curved top are overlaid with delicate grain work. 
Another beautiful comb has a crescent-shaped top, the inside portion 
of which is ornamented with grain work, while the outer edge con¬ 
sists of inter-linked gold rings. The knot pattern also figures on 
these combs. 


The fact that canes, umbrellas and whips are out for the autumn 
trade with silver handles, settles the question about silver handles 
being in style. Buckhorn, natural wood handles and other substi¬ 
tutes are all very well for those who like them, but there evidently 
remains a big majority in favor of the silver ones. 


So much has been said in previous issues of The Circular about 
the increased favor shown silver belts and girdles, that only a word 
is needed now, and that word is that there are some very beautiful 
waist ornaments awaiting the autumn trade. Elsie Bee. 


In decorative hair pins appear many of the designs and finishes 
seen in brooches. Gem flies, birds, and flowers; also horseshoes, 
crescents and stars, all figure as ornaments on these pins. The all 
gold and silver pins, with their carved and twisted tops, are much 
worn in the hair during the day; indeed, not a few ladies wear these 
pins as freely as they once wore the plain tortoise shell ones. 


In addition to the styles of pins mentioned are what, for want of 
abetter term, maybe called “securing pins;” pins with which to 
fasten the bonnet and hold it firmly in place. Then there are num¬ 
berless fancy pins for the decoration of bonnets which Paris milliners 
are employing, and which will doubtless be worn in New York. 


The popularity of silver jewelry is so apparent it is needless to 
waste words on that point. Its popularity docs not conflict at all 
with gold jewelry, and jewelers all keep it in stock. It follows the 
same styles as are produced in gold, and employs both precious and 
fancy stones in its ornamentation. 


Sterling silver tableware is, much of it, made with repousst deco¬ 
ration in white finish. Ware in bright finish is equally fashionable 
and desirable. Comparatively little oxidized silver appears among 
the newer goods, though this is not saying that silver is no longer 
oxidized, but that as compared with the repmtss <' and bright finish, is 
not so much used.' Oxidizing, however, is still employed wherever 


The Repairing of Spectacles. 

1 HAPPENS sometimes, when repairing steel specta¬ 
cles, that the screws of the temples are rusted in. 
In this case, oil the joint with kerosene oil, and let 
them stand for an hour or two ; if the work has to 
be done immediately, put on lard oil, and warm the 
joint, then take a good screw driver made of }4-inch square steel 
(it is better than round steel) ; make on each end a screw driver ; 
harden and draw temper so that you can just file it with a Stub's file; 
never sharpen or shape your screw driver with anything but a file ; 
it is not so likely to slip and run into your finger. Fit it into a good- 
sized handle. The reason for making a screw driver on each dnd 
is to have a small one for gold spectacles and a large one for steel ; 
put a block of wood into your vise, and hold the spectacle firmly 
to the block, and push very hard to keep the screw driver in the slot 
of the screw, and turn gradually ; if it does not come then, and the 
slot is not deep enough in the screw, take a small cape chisel, not 
too sharp, lay the joint of the spectacle on a block of steel, cut a slot 
in the screw with the chisel, then try again, and it will most likely 
come out; if not, take a blunt punch, and with a sharp blow knock 
out the screw ; lay the right hand temple on the table to the right, 
the glass also ;’ then take off the left and lay it down on the left hand 
side. If the spectacle is broken in the eye near the joint, bend a 
piece of thick iron wire the shape of the eye, put on it some oil, and 
burn off the oil (this is to prevent the solder running upon it); then 
with fine bending wire tie it into the groove of the eye wire, leaving 
about one-eighth of an inch projecting; then tie on your joint. 
Before tieing on, clean off the edges of the steel thoroughly ; have 
your borax very thick ; for steel, take solder made of equal parts of 
silver and copper, and solder with the first heat, because a scale will 
form, and then, if you have missed, you will find it cheaper to take 
it apart and clean again ; after it is soldered, scrape off some of the 
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scale, and make the steel a little softer than blue, because it will be 
very hard after soldering and liable to break. Clean off your work 
next, and polish ; if necessary, blue it over a very small gas flame, 
care being taken not to get any soot upon the frame, or it will not 
blue. Before using binding wire, oil it, and will come off better 
from the work. If the spectacle is broken at the nose-piece,'tie it 
together with binding wire. 

It becomes occasionally necessary to put new rivets into steel spec¬ 
tacles. For this do as follows: File the wire tapering, cut off the 
thin end close to the joint, file it off flush with the joint, cut off the 
thick end, leave about one-sixty-fourth of an inch out, then give it a 
good blow with a hammer, file it off flush and blue. Never make a 
boiler rivet or bowl a head on each end of the rivet; if you do the 
spectacle cannot be taken apart. 

To mend a gold spectacle, always use a thick piece of iron wire in 
the groove of the eye wire, and you will not be so liable to melt the 
frame in soldering, and for repairing silver solder should be used 
unless you know the quality of the gold, and are accustomed to sol¬ 
dering spectacles. If you wish to solder a joint of a spectacle, it is 
well to put a piece of wood into the screw hole, this will prevent the 
solder from running into the hole. If you want to solder a gold eye¬ 
glass with a filled handle, put a piece of wood in the screw hole and 
cover the handle up well with rouge before soldering. 
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studied as if at a distance of about forty miles. That instrum: 
would bear no such power, however. The Lick telescope is 
more powerful in reality, though so much smaller. If the Lick ten 
scope will bear a power of two thousand, it might seem that we shou 
get within one hundred and twenty miles of the moon. 

But this is hardly right. For, as a matter of fact, the immense quai 
tity of air which is looked through, when a glass one yard in diamett 
is employed, tends necessarily to diminish considerably the telescope 
range of view. Probably if we set the distance at which the m 
may be supposed to lie when seen through this telescope under 
most favorable conditions at about one hundred and fifty miles, 
regard the nearest approach -made to her by the next best telescop 
at about two hundred miles, we shall form a fair estimate of the gaii 
which may be expected Any one who will stand at a measured dig, 
tance of two hundred paces from a building, and, having noted wha 
he can see at that distance, will walk fifty paces nearer and notew' 
he sees from this nearer standpoint, will be able to form an idea 
the improved view of our moon which the astronomers at Moun 
Hamilton may expect to obtain. 

If we consider the actual position in which the great telescope will 
place us with regard to the moon, we recognize at once what we maj 
and what we may not hope for. Looking at a portion of the Unitec 


[Profes 



The Lick Observatory. 

) A. Pkoctor, in the Youth's Companion.] 


HE TIME is now approaching when we may expect 
the great telescope of the Lick Observatory to be set 
to its work in surveying the heavens for wonders not 

_ within the ken of smaller instruments. Assuredly 

~~~ a 'he world will be disappointed if interesting discov- 
:s are not made by means of that great eye—three feet in diameter 
—with which, from a station on Mount Hamilton, in California, well 
raised above the denser strata of our air, astronomers are preparing 
to study sun, moon and planets, comets, stars, star-clusters and star- 
clouds. 

Comparing the Lick telescope with the largest yet made, and still 
more when comparison is made with the largest yet used, we see that 
it will have an immense advantage when the air is in such a state 
that its full power can be employed. With its’thirty-six inch glass it 
will be nearly twice as powerful in light-gathering power as the Wash¬ 
ington instrument (twenty-six inches in diameter), and nearly half as 
powerful again-as its nearest rival, the Poulkova telescope. 

But even this does not indicate its full theoretical superiority, for 
the larger an object glass is the smaller is the focal image which it 
forms of a point, and therefore the neater the picture which it forms 
of a star or of any portion of a celestial body studied by its means. 

Here is the chief advantage of a large telescope. We can use a 
greater magnifying power without losing clearness and sharpness in 
the image. It is hoped and expected, for instance, that with the 
telescope of the Lick Observatory a power of two thousand, which 
means an increase of apparent surface four million times, may be 
employed under favorable conditions of weather—that is, when the 
air is still and clear. If this should prove to be the case, much may 
be expected from the use of this fine telescope in the study of the 
moon and planets. 

I propose to consider here what may be hoped for in this direction 
especially. For, indeed, the study of the whole range of survey to 
which this grand telescope may be applied would require much more 
space than could here be reasonably allowed me. 

It was a favorite subject of congratulation when first the Rosse 
telescope was applied to the moon, that, assuming the magnifying 
* - -- •' x thousand, the moon would be 



power of the instrument tc 


States from a distance of a hundred and fifty miles, an obsen 
would not see any of the smaller details of the surface contour. B ul 
he would be able to distinguish the different formations from each 
other not, perhaps, so much by their tint, as by what may be termed 
their texture; and, of course, all the greater irregularities would be 
conspicuously discernible. The larger rivers would be quite obvious 
at that distance. And, if we imagine an observer so situated watch¬ 
ing for a whole year, it is certain that he would be able to recognize 
the progress of the seasons by the changing aspect of the land's sur¬ 
face, on account of the effects both of varying weather and of various 
processes of vegetation. 

In studying the moon with the great telescope, we may expect that 
such features as these, already satisfactorily dealt with by large tele¬ 
scopes, will be more clearly discerned. The answer already given to 
the question whether the moon resembles the earth or is fit to be the 
abode of life, will be repeated with somewhat more emphasis, that 
is all. 

It will be seen that the various parts of the moon's surface differ 
from each other, much as the various formations on the earth are 
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l to differ; but it will be more clearly seen than ever that on 
n there is neither water nor any appreciable supply of air, 
it there are no rivers, no effects of seasonal change, no forms of 
no clouds, no rain, in fine, that, in all those circumstances 
Ja which the fitness of our world for habitation depends, the moon 
E utterly unlike our earth. 

I May we not hope for more from the use of the great telescope ? 
Hit appears to me that we may, but not from direct observation. I 
! no chance that the human eye, studying our dead neighbor 
mere increase of telescopic power, even the highest increase 
in reasonably hope for, will ever perceive much more than has 
Iready been recognized. 

| But the Lick telescope is to be provided with an eye which has 
auch more power than the human eye, and, moreover, records accu- 
ately what it sees, which the human eye, even with the most skilful 
m ally is unable to do. The great telescope is to be 
imployed in taking photographs of the heavenly bodies, and celestial 
(holography has, within the last few years, developed most wonderful 
lowers. The photographic work done by the Lick telescope may 
>e made to surpass all other such work in much greater degree than 
hat in which the mere optical power of the telescope has been 
ncreased. For the conditions under which photography will be 
n Mount Hamilton will be exceptionably favorable. 

Now, the moon can hardly be said to have been photographed at 
I. The work of Rutherford, De la Rue, Henry Draper and Ellery, 
is served only to give an inkling of what may hereafter be done. 
To show that this is so, I need only mention that while telescopes 
jf great power have been employed in lunar photography, the best 
re of the moon yet obtained, shows no more than can be seen 
1 two-inch telescope, a tiny instrument, such as one may see in 
any optician's window. 

If this really indicated the limits of photographic power, indeed, 
there would be nothing to be said or done except to lament. But 
what is the actual state of the case ? The Brothers Henry in Paris 
have within the last two years taught their telescope to record pho- 
;raphically positivel-more than it will reveal to the eye? There 
10 reason why as much should not be done with the moon and 
B planets as has long since been done with the sun. 

Now, for this use of the great telescope the moon affords an exce¬ 
llent subject. VVe may expect to get from her the most interesting 

■ information she is capable of supplying. She is an ancient or rather 
a dead world; but the record of her past life is still to be read upon 

I her worn surface. 

Here are great crater rings, such as once existed on the earth, but 
I during her longer and more active life have long since been worn 

■ away. Elsewhere are long bands of extruded matter, akin to the 
I great lava masses of Montana and Wyoming. But in the moon they 

s interesting, because they belong to earlier stages of the 

■ extrusive process. 

In other places we have broad tracts manifestly representing depos¬ 
ited strata, the floors of great oceans, the deltas of rivers, showing 
“ that, though the moon now has less water by far than the earth, and 
though she probably had always a much smaller allowance per square 
mile of her surface, she once had seas and oceans, lakes and rivers. 
Such features as those are much better studied photographically than 
in any other way; because their interpretation depends chiefly on deli¬ 
cate differences of tint and texture, which photography can record 
far more truly than any human hand, however deftly used. 

There is one other feature, still more delicate and even more inter¬ 
esting than the rest, which photography with the Lick telescope will 
admirably render. The floors of lunar seas represent matter washed 
away from the moon’s land surface in long past ages, and deposited 
over a surface which was once itself marked by irregularities. 

Although the matter thus spread over the formerly irregular sur¬ 
face has hidden all differences of contour beneath an almost uniform 
level, yet slight differences of tint still attest the presence of irregu¬ 
larities beneath. Peculiarities may be noticed, which I have 


ventured to call the “ ghosts ” of buried craters—ring-formed marks, 
something like fairy rings on the earth, only ranging up to thirty or 
forty miles in diameter—manifestly showing where immense craters 
lie buried, but not presenting the least difference of level. By means 
of photography these features were first detected. I believe that by 
photography, applied as the managers of the Lick Observatory hope 
to apply it, they may be effectively elucidated. 

Thus may the moon be made to tell us her past, instructive alike 
in those details which resemble the details of our earth’s history, and 
in those which belong to the moon’s individuality as a planet. For, 
even as “ one star differeth from another star in glory,” even as the 
life of an oak differs from the life of an ash tree, so also does the 
history of one world differ from that of another. 

In regard to planets, we must remember that a telescope does not 
even give us a bird’s-eye view. We see the nearest planet only as 
an orb in which all such details as on our earth belong to continents 
are absolutely lost. Mars, the planet most favorably seen, presents 
continents, oceans, ice-patches and such cloud masses as extend far 
enough to cover those larger features from time to time. But we 
cannot hope to see rivers or mountain ranges on the ruddy planet. 

I know not, indeed, what to say about certain markings which 
Signor Schiaparelli, of Milan, and recently M. Perrotin, of Nice, 
think they have seen. They are straight, broad bands running across 
the continents, and latterly Schiaparelli has seen them doubled. 

If they are canals they are enormously broad, certainly twenty 
times wider than the Mississippi at St. Louis. They look too regu¬ 
lar and straight (as Schiaparelli pictures them) to be natural forma¬ 
tions; and if he is right about their being double they must be 
artificial. The great Lick telescope may tell us something about 
these strange features; I must confess I strongly expect that the tele¬ 
scope will tell us that the parallel canals if not the whole set, are 
optical illusions. It is at any rate worth remarking that they have 
only as yet been seen with telescopes of moderate power, and w hen 
the planet is unfavorably placed for observation. 

In the case of ] upiter we have a much more interesting subject of 
study than the Jupiter of thirty years ago presented. For now we 
know that this planet is no icc-bound, mist-wrapped world, but a 
planet still in its fiery youth, the scene of the most intense 
disturbances. 

The great red spot, which has now during many years exhibited 
marvellous changes of appearance and color—affecting a surface of 
about one hundred and fifty millions of square miles—may be made, 
by means of the great telescope, to tell us its story better than it has 
yet done. 

It may be found possible also to prove what Henry Draper 
believed that he had recognized, that the light from this ruddy spot 
is in part due to the inherent light of the planet shining—like the 
light often seen through a great opening in Jupiter’s dense envelope of 

The study of the ring system of Saturn by means of the great tel¬ 
escope cannot but be full of interest, now that the ring is recognized 
as a system of small moons “ like the sands on the seashore for mul¬ 
titude,” traveling in flights around their mighty primary, looking 
bright where closely aggregated, dull and gray where so widely 
scattered that between them the darkness of the sky beyond makes 

In all these researches the photographic method will be applicable 
under most favorable conditions at Mount Hamilton. I have before 
me as I write, photographs, or rather—yet more wonderful—photo¬ 
graphic engravings, of Jupiter and Saturn, made with the small 
telescope used by the Brothers Henry, near Paris, where the air is 
thick and the telescope apt to be disturbed by the movements of 
vehicles. From the fulness of detail in these, I infer that photo¬ 
graphs of the planets taken with the Lick telescope may do more, if 
proper methods are employed, to throw light on the nature of our 
fellow-worlds than any work done with the telescope for the last half 
century. 
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Chicago Notes. 

To the Editor of the Jewelers' Circular: 

The fall trade, though still encouraging, is scarcely coming up to 
the expectations raised by the unprecedented rush of business in 
August. Excellent business has already been done in all parts of 
Illinois, Indiana, Missouri and Nebraska, and with the exception of 
Southern Iowa and Southern Kansas, where the drought has wrought 
sad havoc, there seems every prospect that a good steady flow of 
business will be maintained all over the West and North west. Col¬ 
lections generally are reported fair, though a trifle slow, and no im¬ 
portant failures have occurred. 


Mr. O. Knudson, of Rock Valley, la., has bought out Ole Myhre. 
Charles Gagle, late of Brookings, Dak., has left for California to 
select a business location. 


Stephen Avery, the New York manager for Robbins & Appleton, 
was in town the first week in September. 

The Blauer Watch Case Co. are now manufacturing all kinds of 
cases with the Giles’ anti-magnetic shields. 

Mr. D. F. Sullivan, late with T. C. Cook & Co., Janesville, Wis., 
is opening a jewelry store at Rockford, Ill. 

It is the common talk of the trade that Tiffany, of New York, 
intends to start a first-class retail store in Chicago. 

John Broadhed, a prosperous jeweler of Marshalltown, la., was 
married in this city to Miss Mattie Sutherland, on August 28. 

Mr. C. Eppenstein returned from his European business trip in 
the end of August, with a fine line of watches and other novelties. 

C. F. Eckle, of Ottawa, Ill., has sold out to Milo Putney, Jr., of 
the same place. Mr. Eckle quits the jewelry for the grain business. 

P. C. Claflin and family, of Steven’s Point, Wis., passed through 
Chicago on Sept. 8, for Knoxville, Tenn., where Mr. Claflin intends 
to engage in business. 

Samuel Swartchild has sold out the entire stock of slide rests 
which he advertised in last month’s Circular, and is on the outlook 
for further selling specialties. 


G. A. Loehr, who carries on a manufacturing business at No. 81 
State street, was relieved of $400 worth of diamonds and other jew¬ 
elry on August 26, by a thieving barber. 

John T. Smith, who has been in the jewelry business at White- 
water, Wis., since 1847, died there of paralysis, on Sept. 9. He was 
60 years of age, and a native of Ashton, England. 

A corporation has been formed for the manufacture of watch 
springs by the new Sedgwick electric process. The incorporators 
are J. H. Purdy and Fred Sedgwick, and the capital stock is $50,- 
000. The factory will be located in or near Chicago. 

Giles Bro. & Co. have no spare time for talking to their friends. 
In both their jobbing and retail departments they report business 
away ahead of last year. Norris, Alister & Co. are having quite a 
lush in their order business, and find collections easy. 

J. H. Elkins, a well-known jeweler of Wanpun, Wis., died at his 
home of Bright’s disease, on Sept. 5. He was an old soldier, who 
went through the rebellion, and his funeral was largely attended by 
the members of the local branch of the Grand Army of the Republic. 

L. S. Grout, of the Excelsior Sign Company, is busily engaged on 
his newly improved “Father Time,” and “Louis XIV.” watch signr, 
and will shortly be out with signs that for artistic beauty and fine 
emblematic design have not been approached by anything previously 
offered to the trade. 



Among the well-known jewelers in town during the month were! 

G. H. Terpany, New Carlisle, Ind.; A. H. Cathcart, Marshall, Mich; 

H. R. Holman, Sioux City, la.; J. J. Higgins, Du Quoin, III.; J. M 
Gibbs, Hannibal, Mo.; William Mayhew, Bellevue, O.; Willian 
Pulte, Grand Rapids, Mich.; J. H. Gill, Marengo, III.; H. H. Mil 
ler, Aurora, Ill.; J. A. Duckworth, New York ; J. J. Freeman 
Toledo, O.; S. H. Padgham, Santa Anna, Cal.; M. Huffman, Quin 
cy, Ill.; M. Larsen, Madison, Wis.; O. J. Linden, Kaukakee, III. 1 

Mr. Fera, of No. 10 Maiden Lane, New York, started anothei 
diamond sensation in Chicago, on September 5. While showing his 
diamonds to Mr. Juergens, of Juergens & Anderson, Mr. Juergen] 
happened to pick up with a pair of tweezers a two-carat stone, worth 
$120, when all at once the stone slipped from between the too tight 
grasp of the tongs, and hopping through the window disappeared iff 
the mud. Both gentlemen ran down stairs and a hasty search was 
begun for the diamond. But it was not so easily recovered. Theff 
Mr. Juergens returned to his office and sent a paste-diamond of the 
same size as the genuine one over the course described by the 
latter. It was thought the real gem would be found somewhere near 
to the spurious one, but whereas the paste-diamond was found 
almost at once the very closest search failed to get track of the other. 
Then recourse was had to flushing the streets, and armed with a hose 
two or three men turned on streams of water till the surface was! 
washed of the mud, all of which was carefully mopped into the gut 
ter and strained. Meanwhile a crowd of men and boys instituted an 
independent search, but after laboring for upwards of an hour they 
were no more successful than the first party. The gem was finally 
picked up by a ragged little colored boy who received $10 from Mr. 
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Marcus Zuckerburg, of No. 170 State street, failed on August 29. 
Early the same day several of his creditors secured judgment on 
several notes and at once placed the matter in the hands of the 
sheriff, who levied on the stock. The creditors who instituted the 
the proceedings are : Herman Felsenthal, $1,100 ; Adolph Hirsch, 
$492.60 ; Mollie Goldsmith, $165 ; Henry B. Franklin, $165 ; M. 
N. Jaffa, $530.50; Thomas Quayle, $217 ; William Smith, $427.50, 
and Isidore Stern, $217.50, The failure is a small one, and will not 
amount to over $10,000. The firm was formerly Zuckerburg & Fel¬ 
senthal, but Mr. Felsenthal retired about a year ago The firm has 
been in business about fifteen years. 

An amusing case of the adventures and mistaken identity of a 
diamond cropped up here the second week in September. John F. 
Hobin found a diamond worth several hundred dollars in the street. 
He sold it to Philip Malcolm, a saloon keeper, for $40, and the lat¬ 
ter, thinking there might possibly be something wrong about the 
deal, informed the police of the transaction. They promptly took 
hold of the sparkler, and quite a number of citizens have since posi¬ 
tively identified the diamond as their property. Ex-Alderman John 
Sweeney claims that the gem is one that was presented to him on the 
occasion of his election. John O’Leary, a young Board of Trade 
man, claims that he bought the stone for $185 some months ago. and 
lost it while returning with his best girl from a dance. Martin Cly- 
burgh, a clothier, declares that he bought the brilliant for $250, 
fourteen years ago. Meanwfiile Mr. Malcolm is trying to replevin 
the precious stone from the police, who are looking for further 
claimants. 

Edward Forman, receiver for the firm of N. Matson & Co., has 
made the following statement, which is dated September 15th : 

“Soon after my appointment, I filed with Judge Gresham, by 
whom I was appointed Receiver, August 18th ult., a statement show¬ 
ing assets as found by inventory, and an approximate statement of 
liabilities. Upon careful revision I find as follows: 


Merchandise.$245,2 23.09 

Upon which I think at least 10 per 
cent, should be deducted. 24,522.30 $220,700.79 

Furniture and Fixtures.$36,000.00 

These I estimate not worth over 
$10,000, and therefore deduct. 26,000.00 10,000.00 


Accts. and bills receivable.$14,823.08 

Of these I estimate not over $10,000 
are available for payment of 

debts, Dis. 4,823,08 10,000.00 


Total net assets.$240,700.79 

LIABILITIES. 

Bills payable (Judgment Notes).$113,288,06 

do. (Mdse. Notes). 21,329.49 

Accounts payable. 48,996.99 $183,614.54 


I have secured permission of the court, upon consent of the prin¬ 
cipal creditors, to add to merchandise on hand, by consignment, 
such other goods as will manifestly facilitate the sale of goods now 
in stock. I have retained substantially the force of employees I 
found engaged, and shall avail myself of every advantage to accom¬ 
plish the earliest practicable payment of indebtedness as above 
detailed. 

Very respectfully, 

Edward Forman, Receiver:' 

W. A. B. 


Trade Matters in Providence and Viciniiy. 

To the Editor of the Jewelers Circular: 

The face of the manufacturing jeweler wears a very different 
expression this fall from that noticed during the early spring, and 
the change may be noted from the fact that he has received numerous 
large and remunerative orders for the past two months, with the best 
of prospects ahead for a continuance of the same, which would seem 
to justify the predictions made by The Circular that the manufac¬ 
turer would experience the best season's trade since the fall of 1883, 
the manufacturer feeling that “ every dog has his day and every cloud 
a silver lining,” sees his time has come to get back some trifling 
profits for the time he has devoted to his business for the past two 
or three years without having received much reward, financially 
speaking. 

The orders for the past two months have been very liberally 
bestowed on the manufacturer by the jobber, and at prices that would 
seem to warrant a nice margin remaining at the end of the season’s 
business, after paying all the necessary expenses incurred in manu¬ 
facturing. Duplicate orders have been received by many of the 
manufacturers where they have popular selling goods in pretty and 
fancy designs, which would go to show that the business with the 
jobber is in a good and healthy state, and liable to remain so to the 
end of the season if they continue to buy as conservatively as when 
they started out at the commencement, and only order goods that 
can be moved at short notice. We have heard of only one or two 
instances so far where firms have overloaded themselves with goods 
to that extent as to embarass them in meeting their payments when 
falling due, but a little leniency on the part of the manufacturer 
bridged the affair over to Ihe satisfaction of all concerned. 

The latest reports from the West are all favorable to the late crops 
which will be fully up to the average in yield, excepting in the States 
affected by the severe drought of the early part of the season. Good 
crops in the West means millions of dollars to be added to the circu¬ 
lation soon as they can be moved and marketed, which, it is reason¬ 
able to suppose, will be distributed through all channels of trade, 
including that of jewelry, whereby the manufacturer may be benefitted 
to some extent. Another good sign of the times is to be noted that 
the balance of trade is at present in favor of the United States, in 
consequence of which nearly every important steamer leaving Eng¬ 
land or France brings to this country a heavy shipment of gold 
reaching up into the hundreds of thousands of pounds sterling, which 
cannot help but have its effect on the money market of Wall street. 
The payment of sixteen millions ($16,000,000) of dollars by thegov- 
ernment in pensions during the past month does not seem to have 
used up the month’s surplus, but in addition thereto, the national 
debt is also reduced over five millions ($5,000,000) of dollars, which 
speaks for itself of the immense resources of the country. 

Collections during the past month have been rather slow excepting 
with the class who always figure on settling their accounts promptly, 
and who are generally the most conservative buyers. Trade paper 
seems to have almost entirely disappeared from the market during 
the past month, and accounts, where settled, have been generally by 
check or sight drafts. 

Dating of invoices ahead this fall has been little resorted to by the 
jobbers. 

Mr. R. A. Kipling, the stone importer, sailed per steamer Umbria 
for Paris, via Liverpool and London, on the 3d instant. Mr. Kip¬ 
ling will remain away for about three (3) months, and return about 
December 1 with a full line of precious and imitation stones and 
novelties. We wish him a bon voyage and safe return. 

The Treasurer of the Manufacturing Jewelers’ Board of Trade 
issued on August 29 the following notice: “ You are hereby notified 
that Geo. E. Emery is no longer in the employ of the Manufacturing 
Jewelers’ Board of Trade. Per order of the Board of Directors. 

H. S. Dorchester, Treasurer." 

The Board of Directors last month appointed Mr. Marcus W. 
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Morton, of this city, to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Mr. Geo. E. Emery as Secretary of the Board of Trade. Mr. Mor¬ 
ton was notified of his appointment and at once assumed his new 
duties. He has for several years held the post of Grand Secretary 
of the Grand Lodge of Odd Fellows, of R. I. We trust he will fill 
his new position with credit to himself, as he has done in his former 

The creditors of Robert Barton, the cuff and collar button manu¬ 
facturer, whose note was protested last month, held a meeting in the 
rooms of the National Eagle Bank at 11.30 a. m. on Friday morning, 
about forty of the creditors being present or represented. Oscar 
Lapham, on behalf of Mr. Barton, appeared and made a partial 
statement of his client’s affairs. The liabilities were estimated to be 
about $110,000, more or less, and the assets about $82,000, his real 
estate being valued at about the latter amount, but it was mortgaged 
for $50,000, that sum being included in the liabilities, making his 
actual assets, over and above the mortgage, about $32,000 or less. 
Mr. Lapham offered two propositions to the creditors: Firstly, that 
trustees be appointed to continue the business until a settlement 
could be effected or the business closed out. Secondly, that twenty- 
five per cent, of the indebtedness be accepted in lieu of full 
payment in notes, to run of three, six, nine and twelve 
months. These propositions were referred by vote to a com¬ 
mittee, consisting of Judge W. S. Burgess, Charles Bowen and 
Charles S. Capron. The former named gentleman is a creditor on 
notes to the extent of $12,000 and endorsements. The second is for 
the Richardson & Hicks building in which Mr. Barton was located, 
Thos. Richardson being a creditor to the amount of about $8,000, 
being for rent and endorsements. The third is a resident of New 
York City, but a partner of the firm of Messrs. Capron & Palmer, 
plated ring manufacturers, of 120 Dorrance street. The committee 
will meet again after a few days. Last week Mr. Barton mortgaged 
his residence, No. 14 Jackson street, in the sum of $7,800. No rep¬ 
resentations were made as to his personal property on Friday. 

The shop, fixtures, tools and machinery of the jewelry establish¬ 
ment of Mr. Jno. C. Gray, located at No. 96 Eddy street, were sold 
at public auction on Friday noon by Charles L. Ellis, Esq., per order 
of the mortgagee, Horace F. Carpenter. The property was mort¬ 
gaged for $6,000, and was closed out for $500 over and above that 
amount. Mr. Carpenter bid it in and will back the shop and business, 
and make Mr. Nelson W. Davis, formerly salesman for Mr. Gray, 
manager. 

On Friday, the 16th inst., the shop, tools, machinery and stock of 
Messrs. James B. Richardson & Co., of Nos. 129 and 131 Eddy 
street, will be sold at public auction by order of the mortgagees. 
There are two mortgages, one dated July 8, 1884, and the other June 
21, 1887. 

The friends of the late Charles F. Glover will be pleased, we trust, 
to hear that the members of the Jewelers’ League, of New York, of 
which Mr. Glover was a member in good standing from January 11, 
1878, to March, 1887, have subscribed thus far $1,933.10 for the 
relief of his widow and five children. Two of the children, twins, 
have been born since the death of Mr. Glover, some four months 
since. This act of the members of the League can better be imag¬ 
ined than described as regards Mrs. Glover, as all the subscriptions 
were voluntary on the part of the donors, and were most 
acceptably received by the recipient in her sad bereavement. Had 
Mr. Glover been in good standing at the time of his death, with all 
dues paid, his widow would have received the maximum limit paid 
in case of a death of a member of the League, $5,000. 

Feeley & Co. have moved from their old quarters, 195 Eddy street, 
to No. 185 same street, formerly occupied by Messrs. F. W. Barney 
& Co., the firm which came to such an untimely end by the partners 
agreeing to disagree. 

The recent fire in the Whiting Manufacturing Company’s building 


at North Attleboro, started from a forge in Messrs. Kilkenny & 
Hugo’s jewelry shop on the third floor and burned their establish¬ 
ment out, the loss being estimated at $3,000, loss on building, $600. 
Their was an insurance on building, stock and machinery of $5,000, 
being heavy enough to cover all losses incurred. 

Mr. Lewis Carr, of the firm of Messrs. Dodge & Carr, died on the 
22d ultimo. He was born at Warren, this State, in the year 1808, 
and was one of the oldest jewelers in the business. 

Mr. John L. Fowler, of Messrs. Fowler Bros., 183 Eddy street, 
left last month for a short sojourn at the family residence on the 
Hudson River, and afterward attended the international yacht races 
at New York the latter part of the month. Fairfax. 

Providence, R. I., September 15,1887. 


Our Foreign Correspondence. 

Birmingham, Aug. 28, 1887. 

To the Editor of the Jewelers' Circular : 

It is generally thought that the outlook for Christmas trade is rap¬ 
idly improving. The great number of failures has weeded out most 
of the wholesale houses who were not thoroughly sound, and has, to 
a large extent, done the same with the shopkeepers, and there is no 
doubt that those houses who weather the next six months may be 
considered thoroughly sound. After the large number of failures 
among the wholesale dealers, it follows, as a consequence, that many 
of the small manufacturers are either paying the debts and retiring 
with everything lost, or, as in many cases, going into the bankruptcy 
court and paying what they can. 

The large number of failures has been the cause of several meet¬ 
ings being held, two of which will, no doubt, use a deal of influence 
on the future of the trade. The first one was a meeting of bank 
managers, at which it was agreed that in future when a house files 
its petition or arranges with its creditors, the creditors shall at once 
be called upon to remove from circulation all the bills or promissory 
notes of the said firm instead of, as previously, allowing them to 
mature. This will cause small manufacturers who are in an unsound 
position to at once call a meeting of creditors instead of, as previously 
has been done in so many cases, pawning a little stock or selling at 
a ruinous price as each bill had to be met. The other meeting was 
one of the principal trades people, when it was decided to form an 
association to do all possible to encourage the wearing of jewelry, and 
also as a trade protection association to enquire into the financial 
position of dealers and to report to its members, and to do all in its 
power to limit the excessive amount of credit given. 

This latter clause seems an almost impossible one to carry out, but 
many of the largest manufacturers and dealers present thought it 
possible to do a good deal in this way, and certainly if anything can 
be done it must be by combination, for lack of which the jewelry 
trade has suffered immensely. 

Makers of the best class of jewelry report that their sales are rap¬ 
idly increasing, and look forward to a run of good trade before 
Christmas. This class of jewelry has suffered least of all from bad 
trade, and the demand for best diamond goods mounted in hand 
made brooches, rings and small ear rings, is rapidly on the increase. 
The fashion of not wearing any jewelry, so prevalent a few years 
since, is dying out among the wealthier classes and is now having its 
turn among the poorer classes, so that makers of cheap gilt goods 
report trade as being very flat. It seems as if the custom of drapers 
keeping cheap jewelry, which became so prevalent during the silver 
rage, is likewise slowly dying, as the Manchester dealers who sup¬ 
plied them are buying scarcely anything, and report that things were 
never so bad. 

The run of mosaic goods still continues, and makers report that if 
only Italy could turn out three times the quantity they could sell it 
without difficulty, but it is feared that the difficulty of getting the 
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nosaics and the unbusinesslike dealings of the mosaic makers will 
irevent this trade ever attaining large proportions. 

There is no doubt that in London and among high society the old 
ob chain will once more become fashionable for evening dress. 
There will be very few of all gold, but of silk or hair with richly 
:hased gold mountings and swivel, and, of course, the old fob seal 
iltered somewhat, but still the same in general. Solitaire. 


will be paid to anonymous letters. Correspondence solicited.] 

WATCHES FOR RAILROAD EMPLOYEES. 

To the Editor of The Jewelers' Circular: 

While everyone will concede the necessity for every railroad 
employee being supplied with an accurate timekeeper, lew of us in 
the trade can see the necessity for railroad authorities prescribing the 
make and quality of watches their employees must provide themselves 
,s has been done on some of the Western roads. This is an 
interference with the rights of the individual employee, and also an 
injury to many retail dealers, who look to selling watches to railroad 
s a legitimate part of their trade. It tends to establish a 
monopoly as well, and to give certain manufacturers an advantage 
others. A fair and honorable way for railroad authorities to 
e the point they are aiming at would be to place a regulator at 
such points on their roads as trains are made up, and then require 
each engineer, conductor and train man to compare his watch with 
such regulator before going out with a train. It might be well, also, 
compare their watches with another regulator at the end of their 
n, and if they find a variation, the watch should be overhauled. 
This plan would leave each employee free to buy any watch he pre¬ 
ferred from whomsoever he pleased, and the railroad company would 
be quite as well served. I have sold a large number of watches to 
railroad men, and have many times accommodated them by permit¬ 
ting them to pay by installments. As this is a railroad center, many 
young men living here, with whom I am acquainted, are railroad 
hands, and I am perfectly willing to deal with any that I know on 
this plan. I have sold them almost every variety of watch, but have 
invariably found that they want good timekeepers and will have no 
others. In fact, they usually trust to my judgment as to the move- 
of a watch, and I only sell them such as are trustworthy. To 
compel these men to change watches would be a hardship that I do 
believe even a “ soulless corporation ” would knowingly inflict 
upon them. My experience with railroad employees is that they are 
quite as anxious to secure accurate watches as their employers are 
have them, and if regulators were provided at terminal points, as 
I have suggested, what is sought to be secured would be done. This 
would not interfere with the patrons of any retail dealer, as the recent 
orders are calculated to do, and would give no one a monopoly. At 
tme time the traveling public would be greatly benefitted by 
being able to set their watches by the same standard of time that the 
trains are run on. J. H. G. 

Indianapolis, September 18. 

ENCOURAGING CRIME. 

To the Editor of the Jewelers' Circular: 

In your September issue a correspondent, “G. A. S.," states the 
se of a man who had been robbed of valuable jewelry, offering a 


reward of $2,000 for it, and when the thief demanded $5,000, paying 
that amount, and making no effort to capture the thief. Your cor¬ 
respondent wants to know if nothing can be done to punish the man 
who has thus encouraged a criminal. His offense is that of com¬ 
pounding a felony, for which the laws provide adequate punishment. 

It would be in order for anyone familiar with the facts to go before 
the Grand Jury and have him indicted, but it is doubtful if any jury 
could be found to convict him. It is also doubtful if he ought to be 
convicted. There are many things prohibited by law that must, 
nevertheless, be done, and in the doing of them the sentiment of the 
community will hold the perpetrator innocent of all intentional wrong. 
In the case recited a robbery had been committed; there was no 
clue to the perpetrator; the goods stolen were highly prized by their 
owner, even above their intrinsic value, because of the associations 
connected with them. Under the circumstances the only possible 
chance he had for recovering them was by offering a suitable reward 
and “no questions asked.” The thief escaped punishment, as he 
would have done anyway, for he was unknown and unsuspected, and 
the victim recovered his own by paying the thief's price. Suppose 
he had refused to pay ? The thief would have got away all the same 
and would have kept the stolen articles, which would, possibly, have 
served him as well as the cash. We remember the case of a wealthy 
man in this city who, some years ago, was robbed of securities 
valued at over a million dollars. The detectives soon found out who 
were the thieves, but the only way in which they could get the 
securities back was to pay a large reward and guarantee absolute 
immunity to the thieves. Of course, this could only be done with 
the consent of the prosecuting officers of the city, and they did not 
hesitate long in giving their consent. It would have been asking 
almost too much from the victim of this robbery that he should sac¬ 
rifice a million dollars in order to secure the punishment of those 
who had robbed him, simply for the good of the community. He 
recovered his securities, the thieves obtained a reward, and the com¬ 
munity was no worse off than it would have been if the thieves had 
remained unknown. Yet, under the law, the victim of this robbery 
was liable to prosecution and punishment for compounding a felony. 
Certainly no good citizen would have expected him to sacrifice so 
much simply to secure the punishment of thieves who were sure to 
be overtaken by justice sooner or later. 

Instances are occurring weekly in this city of a similar nature, and 
it is well understood that detectives often recover property from well 
known thieves by permitting them to escape punishment. To do 
otherwise would be to still further punish their victims and not secure 
the punishment of those who deserve it. There are, no doubt, 
instances where individuals are so eager to recover what they have 
lost that they ignore their duty to the community and permit guilty 
persons to escape when there is no necessity for it, and in such cases 
the law relative to compounding a felony might be invoked with 
advantage to the community. But there are comparatively few citi¬ 
zens who are willing to make a large money sacrifice in the interests 
of their fellow-citizens when there is nothing more to be gained than 
the imprisonment of a thief, who has all the advantages afforded by 
cunning lawyers and the law’s uncertainty in favor of his escape in 
spite of his victim’s sacrifice. The sentiment of the community 
would not sustain a prosecution for compounding a felony under the 
conditions mentioned by “ G. A. S.” S. M. E. 

New York, September 15. 

INSTRUCTION IN PRACTICAL OPTICS. 

To the Editor oj the Jewelers' Circular : 

I have read with much interest Mr. Bucklin’s articles on practical 
optics, and was very much pleased to learn from your September 
issue that he had been so successful in the classes he established in 
your city. I only wish I was so situated that I could attend them 
myself, but as I am too far away and can afford neither the time nor 
the money that would be required, I suggest that if Mr. Bucklin will 
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include the substance of his instruction in a book that all who may 
read can comprehend, he will confer still another favor upon the 
trade, and, I believe, receive good compensation from the sales of 
his book. 

Every person who is called upon in the course of his business to 
sell optical goods should be so well instructed regarding the defects 
of. the eye as to be able to fit glasses to almost every customer with¬ 
out doing them an injury. I hear of persons who have trouble with 
their eyes being warned by their friends against trusting a dealer in 
optical goods to fit them, and advising them to consult a regular 
optician. This would not be necessary if the dealer understood his 
business, which too few of them do. Many think that any glass that 
will enable a customer to read a little better than he could without 
them are entirely satisfactory, when the fact may be that they will 
make permanent a defect that may be only temporary, the result of 
an accident or recent disease. I have a brother who put on glasses 
ten years sooner than he need to have done if he had been properly 
advised. He had been quite low with a fever, and while convales¬ 
cing found his eyes a little weak. He was foolish enough to buy a 
pair of glasses on the recommendation of a salesman, and soon found 
that glasses were indispensable for reading. If he had met an intel¬ 
ligent salesman, he would not only have advised him against using 
glasses, but against reading at all until his eyes became stronger, as 
they would have done naturally as he recovered from the effects of 
his prostration. We can only hope to obtain the best results from 
dealing in optical goods by bringing intelligence to bear. The time 
is not far distant when one of the requirements of a good salesman 
will be that he has attended a course of lectures such as Mr. Bucklin 
has inaugurated. S. F. D. 

Kansas City, September 19. 


MORE ABOUT RAILROAD EMPLOYEES’ WATCHES. 

To the Editor of the Jewelers' Circular : 

Enclosed find an order issued by the Louisville & Nashville rail¬ 
road. Please read it carefully and see what an unjust order it is to 
others in the trade. I think some means should be adopted that 
would break up such an order. This order extends all over their 
system. Could you not suggest some plan for the above, or advance 
some more reasonable and practical plan for the railroad to adopt 
I do not think that they really understand their own order. You see" 
they require a rate to be given on watches carried by conductors and 
engineers. Well; suppose a conductor comes to me to have his watch 
repaired. I give him a watch to carry while I repair his. I tell him 
this watch gains one minute a day. Still, he goes to the authorized 
agent, and he looks at it and finds it to have 15 jewels, patent regu¬ 
lator, and marked adjusted; then he gives him a certificate on it 
without knowing whether it runs fast or slow, gains ten minutes per 
day or loses ten, so what good does the certificate do the railroad 
man. I have been rating chronometers for a number of years, have 
all appliances necessary, transit, 3 chronometors, an observatory, and 
am able to know when a watch comes up to the requirements neces¬ 
sary to comply with the rules of railroad companies. 

Order No. 16 says a watch must not gain or lose over 30 seconds 
per week. The gentleman whom the railroad has appointed as the 
inspector here has no means of telling whether it gains or loses, only 
by a common regulator which is not adjusted, so it is rather bad to 
have my work inspected and probably rejected by such an inspector. 

I think and hope you will suggest some means of relief. I also 
will say to you that I think that net price list pocket editions are a 
bad plan with wholesale dealers. It would be much better to adopt 
the plan of half off with them all. They are carelessly laid aside and 
get into the hands of outside parties, as I now find one of our rail¬ 
road men with one, and he can tell the net price of all watch 
movements as good as I can. 

I hope you will suggest the above to the wholesale dealers and 


advise them to adopt the plan of half off. It is no more troubles 
than if it were a net list. J. I. Stephens. | 

Pensacola, Fla., September 16, 1887. 


To the Editor of the Jewelers' Circular: 

In a recent number of The Circular a correspondent enquired 
about the rarity and value of an old English gold coin called a 
“ noble.” 

Gold nobles were made in the reign of Edward III., who reigned 
from 1327 to 1377. There were three different coins made of various 
weights, viz.: 

One wg. 120 grains. 

One “ 128^ “ 

One “ 136^ “ 

The nominal value is 20/-, 21/- and 22/-. Present value, 28/- to 
30/-. according to state of preservation. James Milliken. 

Liverpool, England, August 1, 1887. 


The Jewelers’ Security Alliance. 


Pnsidtnt , David C. Dodd, Jr. 



EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


F. Kroeber Clock Co. 


EXAMINING FINANCE COMMITTEE. 





At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Jewelers’ Security 
Alliance, held on the 8th inst., the following firms were admitted to 
membership, viz.: 

Peterson & Royce, Edwin Archard, Wm. Koontz, W. H. Heath- 
cote, New York City; Hamilton & Hamilton, Jr., Providence, R. I.; 
Stanley Bros., Attleboro Falls, Mass.; F. M. Whiting & Co., T. G. 
Frothingham & Co., North Attleboro, Mass.; A. Horowitz, Hudson, 
N. Y.; Perkins & Pyne, Harrisburgh, Pa.; Roehm & Son, Detroit, 
Mich. 


The Surplus and the Money Supply. 

OME uneasiness has been apparent for a considerable 
period over the accumulations in the treasury. The 
principal source of this uneasiness is in Wall street. 
If anything can make Wall street supremely happy, 
it is the discovery of something that will disturb the 
calculations of people concerning the future. The full-fledged Wall 
street speculator well knows that he can thrive only amidst storms. 
When business is good and moving along quietly his occupation is 
gone. To make money, therefore, he must keep people in a per¬ 
turbed condition. He must behold frowning skies and howling 
tempests ; and perceiving nothing just now of a threatening charac- 
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ter in the business world, he has turned his organs of vision towards 
the treasury vaults, and has discovered there, as he thinks, a real 
source of danger to the money market. While professing to be 
unhappy over this discovery, he is really rejoicing, for the evils aris¬ 
ing from a tight money market may bring gain to him. 

It is true, we believe, that this fear is shared by a few outside Wall 
street. Now and then a bank president has become infected with 
the same fear. He really thinks there is some cause for danger in 
the growing surplus in the treasury. If these gentlemen would stop 
for a moment to compare the danger of this accumulation of money 
with the enormous loans made to the speculative class, they would 
perceive at once, how mnch more danger there is of a tight money 
market from the action of the banks, than from the action of the 
treasury. The loans of the banks may be roughly divided into two 
large classes—first, to the mercantile class; and, second, to specula¬ 
tors on the security of stocks and personal obligations. The amount 
of loans to speculators' by banks in some of the large cities, espe¬ 
cially in New York, Boston and Philadelphia, is very large, and it is 
possible that they may loan so much to this class as to leave an 
inadequate supply to the other. The point of our remark is that the 
fpw millions in the treasury which might', perhaps, be used for the 
mercantile class, is very small compared with the money loaned by 
banks for speculative purposes. Now, if the banks are fearful that 
there may not be money enough for legitimate purposes of business, 
they can easily make the supply adequate by reducing their loans to 
the speculators. Moreover, such a policy would be harmful only to 
this class. 

This is the first fact in the situation to be clearly seen. There is 
not the slightest danger of a tight money market for legitimate busi¬ 
ness if the banks keep their loans low. enough to the speculators. 
Of course, it is quite true that if they loan largely to them, there 
may not be enough to go all around. Should this event happen, it 
would be the fault of the banks themselves, and could not be 
ascribed to the action of the government. The banks are easy mas¬ 
ters of the situation, and it remains for them to say whether those 
needing money to move the crops and to carry out the regular pur¬ 
suits of the country shall be abundantly supplied with money for 
their purposes. The forty or fifty millions of surplus in the treasury 
is a very small supply compared with the thousands of millions of 
capital, circulation and deposits in the discount banks and trust 
companies. 

While all this is perfectly clear and well understood, it is also 
worth tyhile to consider the policy of the treasury with respect to 
the surplus. The secretary has adopted two plans for reducing it. 
One is the purchase of bonds, and the other the payment of 
interest in advance, with a slight reduction in amount. • It remains 
to be seen what will be the effect of these measures. A small 
portion of the interest money has been ' paid, but we have strong 
confidence that a considerable amount of bonds will be bought bv 
the government. We do not share in the belief of some, as our 
readers know, that the purchase of bonds at a premium is such a 
bad thing and not to be done if it can possibly be avoided. We 
have urged all along the policy of bond purchases. If they are 
not bought we must pay interest, and whatever be the premium 
given, it will be very considerably less than the interest that must 
be paid if the bonds are not purchased. The buying of them at 
any figure less than the aggregate amount of interest during the 
period they are to run is a positive gain to the people, and there 
are growing indications that this fact is dawning on them. As 
soon as they see that this is real economy, they will recover from 
their present feeling of repugnance, and favor the buying at a 
premium, and the old policy will go on as heretofore. That, in our 
judgment, is the wisest policy to pursue. It may be well enough 
to reduce the revenue in some regards, but in the main, business 
having become accommodated to it, we should go on paying the 
debt until the last dollar has been discharged. The best time to 
pay it is when the people are in the mood for so doing, and this 


is the present. Every possible augument is in favor of the continu¬ 
ance of that policy. The Secretary of the Treasury is more timid 
than he need be in this regard, and if he exercised greater bold¬ 
ness in buying bonds, we are quite sure that his course would 
meet with increasing favor.— The Banker's Magazine. 



Issue of August 16, 1887. 

No patents. 

Issue of August 23, 1887. 

368,814—Isochronal Clock. H. Conant, Pawtucket, R. I. 
368,689—Controlling device for clocks. W. S. Scales, Somerville, 
Mass. 

368,743—Finger ring. R. Weidmann, Greenville, N. J. 

368,904—Repeating watch. G. Aubert, New York, N. Y. 

Issue of August jo, 1887. 

. 369,053—Watch chain. H. Fritsche, New York, N. Y, 

368,961—Calendar clock. E. W. Morton, White Plains, N. Y. 
369,182—Watchmaker's Tweezers. L. Hirsch, New York, N. Y. 
369,006—Watch regulator. J. W. Hurd, Aurora, Ill. 

Issue of September 6, 1887. 

3 6 9(337 _Clock-case mold. C. Hellebush, Cincinnati, O. 

369,672 —Electric alarm clock. A. G. Wooley, Cincinnati, O. 
369*462—Universal clock. S. S. Moyer, Allentown, Pa. 

3 6 9 3 86—Electric synchronizing attachment for clocks. E. F. 
Bard, New York, N. Y. 

369,544—Eye-glass or spectacle frame. H. J. Minster, Athens, 

Ga. 

369,649—Manufacture of shell jewelry. C. Moegling, Washmgton, 
D. C. 

3 6 9 ,560—Apparatus for tempering watch springs. F. Sedgwick 
Chicago, Ill. 


Four Large South African Diamonds. 

j MODEL of the Victoria, the Great White Diamond, 
or the Imperial, as it has been more recently called, 
having been sent to this city lately, and nothing hav¬ 
ing been published in any scientific periodical con- 

_ cerning this stone, it occurred to the writer that some 

illustrations showing it in its natural uncut form, as well as after 
cutting, might be of interest. Concerning its early history very little 
is known; in fact, where the stone was found is only a matter of 
conjecture—a remarkable circumstance when we consider that this 
is the largest brilliant in the world. 

An explanation by a letter in the London Times was given as fol¬ 
lows: “ That this stone was not found in English dominions at all, 
but in the neighboring Orange Free State; that it had been found by 
a boor on his farm, who, knowing it to be a diamond, but fearing 
being turned out of his farm by a mob, kept the secret a whole year, 
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until a Mr. Allenberg, of Port Elizabeth, saw it and forwarded it to 
London.” 

It is, however, believed that it was found by some one in one of 
the Kimberley mines, South Africa. The first intimation that any of 
the various mining companies had of its existence was when they 
heard of its safe arrival in London. It is generally supposed that in 
the month of June or July, 1884, the stone had been found by one of 
the surveillance officers of the Central Mining Company in the Kim¬ 
berley mines. It being his duty to search others, he had the privilege 
of not being searched himself, and so the stone was passed through 
the searching-house, and he was afterwards supposed to have found 





Figs, i, a, 3. 

means of communicating with four illicit diamond buyers. Owing 
to the stringency of the diamond laws of Griqualand-West, the trad¬ 
ing in rough diamonds is forbidden any one not owning one of the 
“ patents ” or “ licenses,” as they are called, costing £200 and a 
guaranty of £500. All purchases made by them must also be 
entered in a special registry, and are duly signed every week by the 
police authorities. .£3,000 was the price paid to obtain the stone 
from the first possessor. To prepare themselves for the ordeal of 
transporting the stone out of the district, they assembled at night, 
commenced drinking, then gambling, and after a night’s debauch 
two of the party lost their share in the big stone. The other two 


reached Cape Town in safety, where the diamond laws are not in 
force, and from a dealer there received £19,000 cash for their stone. 
An outward duty of one-half per cent is collected on all shipments 
of diamonds from Cape Colony; but this diamond is said to have 
been carried by one of the passengers of a mail steamer and was 
hence undeclared. 

We next hear from it in London, causing considerable sensation at 
Hatton Garden, the great diamond market. After considerable time 
had been spent in trying to find a capitalist who could afford to buy 
such a gem, it was at last arranged by a former resident of the Cape 
mines to form a company of eight persons, who bought the stone 


together for £45,000 cash, on condition that if they should dispose 
of it each should receive a ninth share in the eventual profits. 

Before cutting, it was estimated that the crystal would furnish 
either of the following gems: If cut as a briollette, 300 karats; as a 
drop, 230 to 240 karats; as a lozenge, 250 karats; and as a math¬ 
ematically perfect brilliant, 150 karats. If cut in the latter form it 
would have furnished cleavages that would cut into one 40 karat, one 
20 karat stone, and 40 karats of smaller stones. It was finally decided 
to cut it into the largest possible brilliant, still preserving a good 
shape, and Amsterdam was selected as the place where the gem could 
best be cut 

It was accordingly sent to the polishing mills of Jacques Metz, 



who erected a special workshop for the purpose. In order to better 
obtain the brilliant form of cutting, a piece was cleaved off which 
furnished a 19 karat diamond, and was sold to the King of Portugal 
f° r £4,000. The cutting of the large stone, which was commenced 
on the 9th of April in the presence of the Queen of Holland, took 
about twelve months, since, instead of being cut by abrasion with 
another diamond, as diamonds are usually cut, it was polished down 
on the scaif; and a great amount of time was consumed by the cool¬ 
ing of the stone, as it heated after an hour’s running on the wheel. 
The cutter of the stone was M. B. Barends. The stone in its fin¬ 





ished condition weighs 180 karats, and is a beautiful, perfect, 
steel-blue diamond, and is the largest brilliant in the world. 

It is 39.5 mm. (itV inches) long, 30 mm. (i)J inches) wide, and 
23 mm. of an inch) thick, being exceeded in size by one diamond 
only, the Orloff, belongingto the Russian crown, which weighs 194^ 
karats, but is a large deep rose, and not a brilliant. The Victoria 
exceeds the Regent in weight by 44 yk karats. The Kohinoor weighs 
only 1063V karats. 

The three figures (Figs. 1, 2, 3) give the front, back and side fea¬ 
tures of the stone. It will be observed that the form is not entirely 
















even, and that on one side of the girdle there is quite a flat P la “<“ 
natural unpolished surface, necessary, in cutting, to preserve the large 
weight of the stone. It is, however, a perfect 58-facet bnUiant 
The original weight of the stone was 457^ karats, over 3 
Troy. The figure (Fig. 4) is drawn from two photos, that, strange to 
say, had been taken by a Cape photographer, and fortunately passed 
through my hands; and the stone to-day is held by a London syndi¬ 
cate for £200,000. The ownership is divided into 3*d parts, some 
holding only one and others four or more. 

The Tiffany large yellow diamond, shown in Figs. 5, 6, 7, weigns 
25# karats, is absolutely perfect, is a “ double-deck " cut brilliant 
s it is termed, and is undoubtedly the finest large yellow diamond 
known. It was found in the Kimberley mine about nine years ago, 
and was cut in Paris. One of the most pleasing features is that it 
not only retains its rich yellow color by artificial light, but is even 
more beautiful than by day. It has 40 facets on the crown, 44 facets 
on the pavilion or lower side of the stone, and x 7 facets on the girdle, 
total number, 101. Because of its deep color, this is a finer stone 
than the historical Star of the South (.25 karats), which was pur- 
chased by the Mahratta, ruler of Baroda, for $400,000, at the French 
Exposition, .867. It also rivals the Florentine, which, according to 
Schrauf’s determination (SiM. d. k. Akad. d. Wisscnsch ., Band 54, 
Abtheil. i. Nov., .866), weighed .33* karats, and was sold for 
2,000,000 florins, but is only a long double rose or drop, and not a 
brilliant. . . , 

The Tiffany No. 2 diamond (see Figs. 8, 9) weighs 77 karats, is of 
a light yellowish color, is absolutely perfect, and is one of the few 
large stones that have been cut for beauty and not for weight. It is 
so evenly cut that it will stand on the culet, which is only of the 
regular sire. This stone was exposed to a strong blaring sunlight for 
thirty minutes, two thermometers registering no° to 120° F during 
the whole time of exposure; and only a very faint, if any phosphor¬ 
escence was observed, although the stone was placed in a ar room 
within thirty seconds after exposure. It had been laid on a 
velvet case during the whole time of the experiment, and nothing 
came in contact with it while it was being carried to a place of dark- 
ness. Its specific gravity is 3-5*3+ at 60° F.; it measures 26 mm 
(tJ. inches) in length, 25 mm. (1 inch) in width, and 17 mm. (ft of 
an inch) in thickness; there are 33 facets on the crown or upper side 
of the stone, and 25 facets on the pavilion or back; and, in addition, 
there are 55 small facets evenly distributed around the girdle. 

Figs. 10 and 11 show a fine yellow diamond, weighing 51 >4 karats, 
also from South Africa, and recently re-cut by Tiffany & Co. in New 
York City. It is absolutely perfect and without flaws. It measures 
22 mm. (# of an inch) in length, 22 mm. in width, 23.75 mm. (ft of 
an inch) at the corners, and 15.75 mm. ($4 of an inch) in thickness; 
there are 73 facets on the crown or upper side of the stone and 49 
facets on the pavilion or back; and the cutting, which is that of a 
double-deck brilliant with some of the lower crown facets divided in 
two is quite unique, forming a remarkably beautiful gem. 

George F. Kunz. 


What the Optician Should Know AboutOptics. 

[By C. A. Bucklin, A. M., M. D., New York.] 

|e WILL consider more fully the nature of both simple 
cylindrical and spherical lenses when in a state of 
combination, and the practical methods necessary to 
I determine the nature of a lense and its various 


A prism is the simplest optical instrument constructed. We must 
observe the effects of a prism on light, as the effect it produces is 
very frequently confounded with that of a cylindrical lens. If a 
prism is held base up and one observes a vertical line at a distance 
of several feet through the prism, the portions of the line seen through 


the glass and those portions of the line seen outside of the glass will 
form a continuous line if the prism is rotated slightly in either direc¬ 
tion that portion of the line seen through the glass will be displaced 
to the right or left; the displaced portions of the line, however, will 
remain parallel with the other portions. The difference between the 
displacement thus produced and that produced by a cylindrical lens 
when the observed vertical line corresponds with the axis of the cyl- 
inder, is as follows: The portions of the line seen through the lens 
when’it is slightly rotated is not displaced to the right or left; it is 
simply twisted so that each half of the portions of the line seen 
through the cylindrical lens forms an acute angle with those portions 
of the vertical line seen above and below the lens. A prism may be 
shaken in all directions without causing distant objects observed 
through it to move; the displacement only takes place when the 
prism is slightly rotated. To determine the degree of a prism you 
neutralize this displacement by a prism with the base in the opposite 
direction. A simple cylindrical lens has three peculiarities. A dis¬ 
tant line in the direction of its axis is caused to twist when the lens 
is rotated. If the lens is shaken in the line of its axis observed 
objects remain stationary; if shaken at a line at right angles to its 
axis, observed objects dance about. If the lens is a cylindrical con¬ 
cave objects move in the same direction as the shaken lens, and in 
the opposite direction if the lens is a convex cylinder. 

A simple convex lens causes objects observed through it to move 
equally in all meridians in the opposite direction from which the 

lens is moved. . 

A simple concave lens causes objects to move equally m all merid¬ 
ians in the same direction the lens is moved. 

If we combine a simple convex cylinder with a simple convex lens, 
the simple lens will cause a shake in all directions while the cylinder 
will cause an additional amount of mot : on in the meridian at right 
angles to its axis. The axis of a compound or sphero-cylindrical 
lens is therefore indicated by the meridian in which there is the least 
shake. The reverse is true of a concave lens combined with a con- 

^ In this class of lenses we neutralize the line of the least motion 
when the lens is shaken with a simple spherical lens. The remainder 
is a simple cylindrical lens, which we neutralize by placing a cylin- 
drical lens of an opposing value with its axis so placed that the axes 
exactly correspond. The correspondence of the axes is a very 
important feature in the analysis of this class of lenses; it can only 
be determined by placing the examined and the neutralizing lens 
together and rotating them upon each other till distant horizontal or 
vertical lines cease to be distorted from their true position when 
observed through the combined lenses. 

A concave lens may be combined with a convex cylinder or a con- 
vex lens may be combined with a concave cylinder. Concave cylin¬ 
drical lenses of different powers are combined with each other, as are 
also convex cylindrical lenses of different powers. More frequent 
concave cylindrical and convex cylindrical lenses are combined with 
each other for the purpose of clearing up distant vision. It is not 
always necessary to order as complicated a lens as your experiments 
call for to obtain the same acuteness of vision. For example: An 
individual may refuse all spherical lenses when used alone, but accept 
a convex cylinder, axis 90°, as an improvement to distant vision All 
spherical lenses are rejected where tried over th.s cy.indncaLlens, 
but when a concave cylindrical lens is placed over the convex cylin- 
with its ax is at ,8o°, there is a decided additional improvement 
in the acuteness of vision. Having determined what will improve 
the acuteness of vision, we can calculate a more simple ' vh, c 
will have the same effect as the given combination. We could not, 
however have obtained the results by direct trial of spherical lenses 
because all spherical lenses were in the first instance rejected and at 
spherical lenses when tried over the cylindrical lens giving the best 
results made vision worse because they changed the power of the 
cylinder which was required to correct the faulty curvature of the 
cornea The true defect being known, we can make such changes in 
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the cylindrical lens as to compensate for the disturbing effects pro¬ 
duced by the introduction of a spherical to correct the other faulty 
meridian. Cylindrical lenses of the same kind and same number 
with crossed axes produce a result which the eye can not detect from 
a simple spherical lens of the same number or strength. 

I introduce here a table containing the numbers and arrangement 
of lenses usually employed in trial cases, with a few modifications 
whicb I have introduced, namely, a set of squares which are true 
and an ophthalmoscope for detecting visual obscurities. 
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posed into A spherical. The formula will read A, 

18°= +* c. ax. 9 0-«V c. ax. 182°. * 

In the dioptric system the numbers given represent the refractive 
indices of the lenses. Therefore when the numbers are given in 
dioptrics we have simply to add or subtract their values as the case 
requires +,. c. ax. 9 o“C-i. c. ax. ,80°. Change +r c. to 
spherical —a. c . becomes —3. c . ax. 180°. Resulting formula is 
+r-w—3. c ax. 180°. 

When the numbers are given to us in inches, we can find in the 
tables the corresponding dioptric number. Then make the addition 
or subtraction required in dioptric numbers, and in the table, oppo¬ 
site the result, will be found the inch number required I think 
from the above that any one with a little thought can rapidly calcu¬ 
late the sphero-cylindrical equivalent of any compound cylindrical 
lenses, the axes of which are crossed. In most cases this substituted 
fens will answer as well as the crossed cylinders; occasionally it will 
not This fact can only be determined by allowing the person to trv 
the lenses. 7 

General Rule. In transposing a cross-cylindrical combination into 
a sphero-cylindrical combination you add the error created by the 
change to the cylinder you retain in the combination when the signs 
are unlike. When you have like signs you subtract the error created 
by changing the cylindrical into a spherical lens. When the cylin¬ 
der changed is stronger than the cylinder retained, the sign of the 
retained cylinder is reversed. 

I he class m optics commenced September 15 with the following 
students: AWHa, Dover, N . H . P . W. Whiteman, Beaufort, 

S. C.; Fred. W. We.denfield, N. Y. City; Sylvester Eastman, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; M. G. Lowenstein, Hobert, N. Y. 

A class will probably form about October 13. Those desiring to 
join the class should communicate at the earliest date possible. 



With the above table before us and a clear idea of the peculiarities 
of spherical and cylindrical lenses, we are in position to reduce at a 


w T he . rul ® “ t0 add or attract the refractive indices of the lenses. 
YVhen both lenses have like signs, we subtract the error created by 
the substitution of a spherical lens for a cylindrical lens from the 
cylinder which is to be retained. 

The refractive index of any lens in the inch system is represented 
by the number of the lens for the denominator of a fraction with 1 
written above it for a numerator. 

The refractive index of lens No. 40 is *. The difference between 
* and * would be *—*=*, or lens No. 40. 

Let us suppose that it is necessary to use a compound cylinder to 
bring out distant vision distinctly. For example, the following for¬ 
mula: c. ax. 90 O—* c. axis 180°. We will change the +'* 

c. to a convex 40, but in so doing we are acting upon the meridian 
Which was already corrected by a -* c. In other words, we have 
added to this meridian an additional error of * to be compensated 
for. This will require the cylindrical lens to be * stronger; there¬ 
fore the cylindrical lens required will be *+*=*, the number of 
the --- cylindrical lens required when * cylindrical is trans- 


_TheJN e w York Jewelers’ Association. 

T THE thirteenth annual meeting of this association, 
held on the 13th of September, at their rooms, 142 
Broadway, a radical change was made unanimously 
in the by-laws. The object of the revision was to 
, make the administration of affairs less cumbersome, 
e some of the objections to the old by-laws which have 
... force since the commencement of the association. One of 
the principal changes is the formation of a board of nine directors 
who are to have regular quarterly meetings, with special meetings 
whenever required. 'Phis does away with the frequent meeting of 
the entire association, which hereafter will have but one meeting 
annually. At the election of officers, Mr. Alfred H. Smith was 
chosen President, Mr. F. S. Douglas, Vice-President, and Mr. 
Augustus K. Sloan, Treasurer. The Board of Directors iscomposed 
of the fo owing gentlemen: H. B. Dominick, B. H. Knapp, Joseph 
F. Chatellier, G G. Alford, George W. Shiebler, James W. Miller, F 
H. Richardson, John A. Riley and J. E. Spencer. 


The Matrix of the Diamond. 

MORE than common interest is the paper recently 
read by Professor H. Carvill Lewis, at the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, held 
at Manchester, England, on September 7, ’1887. 
He says as follows: 

[abstract.] 

A microscopical study of the remarkable porphyritic peridotite 
which contains the diamonds in South Africa demonstrates several 
interesting and peculiar features. 

The olivine, forming much the most abundant constituent, is in 
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porphyritic crystals, sometimes well bounded by crystal faces, at 
other times rounded and with corrosive cavities, such as occur in it 
in basaltic rocks. It rarely encloses rounded grains of glassy bronzite, 
as has been observed in meteorites. The olivine alters either into 
serpentine in the ordinary way, or into an aggregate of aCiculaf ttem- 
olite crystals, the so-called “pilit,” or becomes surrounded by a zdne 
of indigo blue bastite—a new variety of that substance. The olivine 
is distinguished by an unusually good cleavage in two directions. 

Bronzite, Chrome Jiallage and Smaragdite occur in fine green plates, 
closely resembling one another. The bronzite is often surrounded 
by a remarkable zone, with a centric, pegmatitic or chondritic struc¬ 
ture, such as occurs in certain meteorites. This zone is mainly 
composed of wormlike olivine grains, but a mineral having the optical 
characters of cyanite also occurs in this zone. 

Biotite, a characteristic constituent, occurs in conspicuous plates, 
often twinned, generally rounded, and distinguished by its weak 
pleochroism, a character peculiar to the biotite of ultra-basic eruptive 
rocks. It alters by decomposition into the so-called Vaalite. 

Berovskite occurs in very numerous but small crystals, which 
optically appear to be compound rhombic twins. 

Pyrope is abundant in rounded red grains. Titanic iron, chromic 
iron and some fifteen other minerals were also found. Rutile is 
formed as a secondary mineral through the alteration of olivine into 
serpentine, being a genesis of rutile not heretofore observed. 

The chemical composition shows this to be one of the most basic 
rocks known, and is a composition which by calculation would 
belong to a rock composed of equal parts of olivine and serpentine, 
impregnated by calcite. 

The structure is, at the same time, porphyritic and brecciated, 
being one characteristic of a volcanic rock which, after becoming 
hard, had been subjected to mechanical movements. It is a volcanic 
breccia, but not an ash or tuff, the peculiar structure being apparently 
due to successive paroxysmal eruptions. A similar structure is 
known in meteorites, with which bodies this rock has several analogies. 
A large amount of the adjoining bituminous shale is enclosed, and 
has been more or less baked and altered. The occurrence of minute 
tourmalines is evidence of fumaro'.e action. 

The microscopical examination supports the geological data in 
testifying to the igneous and eruptive character of the peridotite, 
which lies in the neck or vent of an old volcano. 

While belonging to the family of peridotites, this rock is quite dis¬ 
tinct in structure and composition from any member of that group 
heretofore named. It is more basic than the picrite porphyrites, and 
is not holocrystalline like dunite or saxonite. It is clearly a new 
rock-type, worthy of a distinctive name. The name Kimberlite, from 
the famous locality where it was first observed, is therefore proposed. 

Kimberlite probably occurs in several places in Europe, certain 
garnetiferous serpentines belonging here. It is already known at two 
places in the United States: at Elliott County, Kentucky, and at 
Syracuse, New York; at both of which places it is eruptive and post- 
carboniferous, similar in structure and composition to the Kimberley 

At the diamond localities in other parts of the world diamonds are 
found either in diluvial gravels or in conglomerates of secondary 
origin, and the original matrix is difficult to discover. Thus in India 
and Brazil the diamonds lie in a conglomerate with other pebbles, 
and their matrix has not been discovered. Recent observations in 
Brazil have proved that it is a mistake to suppose that diamonds 
occur in itacolumite, specimens supposed to show this association 
being artificially manufactured. But at other diamond localities, 
where the geology of the region is better known than in India or 
Brazil, the matrix of the diamond may be inferred with some degree 
of certainty. Thus in Borneo diamonds and platinum occur only in 
those rivers which drain a serpentine district, and on Tanah Laut 
they also lie on serpentine. In New South Wales, near each locality 
where diamonds occur, serpentine also occurs and is sometimes in 
contact with carboniferous shales. Platinum, also derived from 


eruptive serpentine, occurs herewith the diamonds. In the Urals, 
diamonds have been reported from four widely separated localities, 
and at each of these, as shown on Murchison’s map, serpentine occurs. 
At one of the localities the serpentine has been shown to be an 
faltered peridotite. A diamond has been found in Bohemia in a sand 
containing pyropes, and these pyropes are now known to have been 
derived from a serpentine altered from a peridotite. In North Car¬ 
olina a number of diamonds and some platinum have been found in 
river sands, and that State is distinguished from all others in eastern 
America by its great beds of peridotite and its abundant serpentine. 
Finally, in northern California, where diamonds occur plentifully and 
are associated with platinum, there are great outbursts of post-car¬ 
boniferous eruptive serpentine, the serpentine being more abundant 
than elsewhere in North America. At all the localities mentioned 
chromic and titanic iron ore occur in the diamond-bearing sand, and 
both of these minerals are characteristic constituents of serpentine. 

All the facts thus far collected indicate serpentine, in the form of a 
decomposed eruptive peridotite, as the original matrix of the 
diamond. George F. Kunz. 


A Lucky Vermont Jeweler. 

| he wife of one of Brattleboro’s well-known business 

IlfSSUKxwH men has recently received a letter from the family of 
lier nephew residing in Vergennes, with interesting de- 
ll^apgll tails concerning the discovery of a rich vein of granite 
just across Lake Champlain from Vergennes, and the 
organization of a stock company of capitalists for the purpose of de¬ 
veloping the quarry. The Brattleboro parly is more particularly in¬ 
terested in the fact that the nephew, through this discovery of the 
vein, comes into possession of a large fortune. The story told by 
the relative is interesting. Howard Burge, it seems, was for several 
years a jeweler in Vergennes, and, although he was economical and 
industrious, his little business hardly afforded more than a comfort¬ 
able living for himself and family. Gradually he became deeply in¬ 
terested in the subject of geology, to the study of which he gave 
much of his leisure time, and finally it resulted in his being recog¬ 
nized as one of the most scientific geologists in that section of the 
State. He was daily investigating the different strata comprising 
the earth's crust, and he was particularly fond of gathering specimens 
of minerals and fossils. One day he crossed the lake, and in ramb¬ 
ling about came upon a vein of granite which subsequently proved 
to be of great value and utility. He confided the fact of his dis¬ 
covery to a leading Vergennes physician, who became interested, 
and was finally offered an interest with the understanding that he 
was to furnish the capital for developing the quarry, which he 
did. Buildings and derricks were erected, and the work of quar¬ 
rying was in time begun, but the capital being limited, immediate 
results were not encouraging, and the work was, after the lapse of 
some time, discontinued, though, as it has since turned out, the 
quality of the stock was such as to insure a large demand. Mr. 
Burt, fully imbued with the idea that the quarry was rich, and 
satisfied that ultimately it would be profitably worked, decided to 
remain on the ground, title to which he had in some manner 
secured, and thus hold it from trespassers. And now comes the 
interesting part of the story, which proves the wisdom of his 
course, and shows how he was amply rewarded for his patience. 
His faith in his discovery and his determination to hold on, has 
been heroically maintained through a period fraught with frequent 
discouragements. A syndicate with ample capital comes forward 
at last and takes possession of the quarry, which turns out to be 
of great value, and the aged geologist and discoverer is paid 
$150,000, and still retains a profitable interest in the company. 
The little town of Westport gets quite an impetus in consequence 
of the discovery, while the pecuniary circumstances of one who 
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his experienced the hardships of life are most pleasantly trans¬ 
formed. People acquainted with the circumstances tell of the dis¬ 
covery by this same Burt of a fossil in the shape of a large ser¬ 
pent, which the geologist has partly unearthed from the rocks in 
the vicinity of the quarries. He has already got out about eight 
feet of the monster, the largest part of which is some five inches 
in diameter. Beginning with the tail, every joint is said to be 
perfect in detail, as are the fine petrified scales, while the cavity 
which held the intestines is a perfectly smooth surface. Burt con¬ 
tinues to unearth the fossil as time permits, and he feels sure of ob¬ 
taining the head, which he thinks, like the body, is encased in solid 
rock .—Springfield Republican. 


Tiffany’s Semi-Centennial. 

CHARLES L. TIFFANY, one of the founders of 
the house of Tiffany & Co., which reached its fiftieth 
anniversary on the 21st of September, was presented 
with a handsome testimonial or address from his 
employees on that occasion. The address was an 
illuminated one on vellum, consisting of 11 large sheets attached to 
an ivory roller. It was encased in a finely polished rosewood case, 
with a solid gold plate on top, with the inscription, “ Charles L. 
Tiffany, 1837-1887." 

The ivory roller was made fr. m a tusk that has been seasoned for 
17 years, and is a remarkable piece of this material. 

The following is the entire address, and to it were attached in their 
own handwriting the names of the firm and over 1,000 of their 
employees. Of these a number had been with with Tiffany & Co. 
for over 32 years: 

Union Square, N. Y., September 21, 1887. 
Mr. Charles L. Tiffany: 

Dear Sir — On this, the fiftieth anniversary of the house of Tif¬ 
fany & Co.,-we offer to you our congratulations on your unprecedented 
success and that of the business founded by you, which, from an 
humble beginning, has, through your integrity, sagacity and energy, 
arrived at the position of being not alone the first of its kind in 
America, but also the representative house of its business in the 
world. To our congratulations we add our hearty good wishes for 
the continuance of your health and prosperity, and that you may live 
long to enjoy the fruits of your labors. 



Obituary. 


SIMON SILVERTHAU. 

Simon Silverthau, of New Haven, Conn., died on August 24 at the 
age of 72 years. He was born at Tahlheim, Bavaria, and came to 
this country when a young man. He worked for a time as traveler 
for his brother, Leopold, who kept a store on the Bowery, in this 
city. He started a store for himself in New Haven about 1845, and 
prospered well for those limes. He still continued to travel through 
the State, going on trips of four weeks’ duration, always on foot. 
His business slowly increased, and, as his family grew up, he took 
his sons into partnership with him, and ; ihus the firm of S. Silverthau 
& Sons was established. Mr. Silverthau was an old-fashioned, hard¬ 
working, honest jeweler. He knew his business thoroughly and 
devoted himself entirely to it. He had but one severe misfortune 
in his life, which, however, would have sunk a weaker man. About 
20 years ago he was rcbbed of his entire stock, and, at the time, no 
clue of the robbers could be found. This robbery left him without 
anything but the house he lived in and his good name. Through the 


latter, however, he was enabled to borrow sufficient to tide him over! 
his difficulties. He never failed, and, indeed there was never any 3 
danger. He never bought but what he could sell, and among his 1 
customers he was well liked because of his honest dealings and pains 1 
taking disposition. He leaves three sons, Frederick, Philip and ! 
Abraham, to continue the business; two other sons and three 
daughters also survive him. 

HORACE D. HALL. 

Horace D. Hall, of Middletown, Conn,, died on September 8 after 
several months’ illness, aged 79. He was one of the oldest mer¬ 
chants in Middletown, and was well known in financial and business 
circles. His jewelry store on Main street, established fifty years ago, 
was one of the most respectable in town, and his loss is regretted by 
many friends and acquaintances. 


Martin Ryerson. 


Chicago, September, ’87. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Elgin National 
Watch Co., held this day, the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

“ Whereas, An inscrutible providence has suddenly taken from among 
us one whom we honored and loved, the members of the Board 
of Directors of the Elgin National Watch Co. desire to place 
upon record an expression of their deep sense of loss in the 
death of their late associate, therefore, 

Be it Resolved, That in the death of Martin Ryerson we mourn the 
loss of a noble, generous and true-hearted man, one who for 
nearly forty years has occupied a prominent place in the city 
and been closely identified with its growth and prosperity. A 
gentleman of unswerving integrity and pre-eminently upright 
and honorable in all of his business transactions. He was a 
man of remarkably good judgment, firm and decided in his con¬ 
victions, but always careful not to trespass upon the rights of 

He was a member of the Board from 1868 to 1872, and from 
1883 to the time of his death, and during that time won the con¬ 
fidence and esteem of his associates. 

To the members of his family, who so deeply mourn in this 
hour of their affliction, we tender an expression of our heartfelt 
sympathy. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread upon the records of the 
Company, and that a copy be sent to the family of the deceased. 


(Signed) 


T. M. Avery, Pres’t. 

Wm. Geo. Prall, Sec'y.” 


Hurry and Dispatch. 

MONG the many causes of poor and inefficient work 
is the habit of hurry, which takes possession of some 
busy people. Having or imagining they have more to 
do in a given time than can be done properly, they 
grow confused, agitated and nervous ; and, under this 
pressure, they proceed with the work in hand without requisite de¬ 
liberation and care, perhaps omitting parts of it—sometimes impor¬ 
tant parts—and producing at last an imperfect and inferior perform¬ 
ance, which can neither be permanent not satisfactory. 

There is hardly any employment, from the simplest manual work 
to the most complex and difficult mental labor, that does not suffer 
from this cause. The dwelling-house in process of building is to be 
finished at a certain time. With proper forethought and system it 
would have been done, but the time approaches and the work is still 
incomplete. The future occupants are impatient, the contractor is 
anxious, the workmen are driven, the work is hurried through, and 
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annoyance, discomfort, and sometimes danger ensue, and repairs are 
soon found necessary. The business man undertakes more than he 
can manage, the days are not long enough for his needs, he is agitated 
by the constant pressure, driven by conflicting claims, his business 
suffers for the want of a clear and cool head, his health suffers from 
continual and unrelaxed exertion, his family suffers from his deter¬ 
ioration, and general disaster ensues. The physician, with many 
other calls to make, hurries through the visit, neglecting some im¬ 
portant symptom, and his patient dies; the lawyer hurries through 
his plea, and loses his case ; the preacher hurries through the prepa¬ 
ration of his sermon, and fails to make an impression; the artist 
hurries on his picture to completion, and his best conception is not 
there ; the teacher hurries through a prescribed course of instruction, 
and the class is left destitute of the more important elements of 
knowledge. It is not too much to say that a large proportion of the 
unhappiness, the ignorance, the loss of property, and even the loss 
of life, that is endured in the world is to be directly traced to the 
hurry and drive which characterize so much of the labor performed. 

Many persons not only drift into these hurried ways, but pride 
themselves upon them. They boast of their speed, and contrast it 
with the slower measures of their more deliberate neighbors. They 
flatter themselves upon their dispatch, and hold themselves of more 
value on that account. Slowness in work, lingering or loitering over 
what is to be done, is not to be recommended. On the contrary, 
energy and vigor will prompt the healthy and industrious man to 
labor steadily and rapidly, while neglecting nothing that is needed to 
perfect his work. But this is very different from the agitated and 
excited hurry which has been mentioned, and which is to be depre¬ 
cated .—Philadelphia Ledger. 



The regular monthly meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Jewelers’ League was he:d at the office of the League, 170 Broadway, 
on Friday evening, September 2, 1887. There were present Vice- 
President Snow and Messrs. Howe, Jeannot, Bardel, Greason and 
Sexton. The meeting was presided over by Chairman Geo. R. Howe, 
who had just returned from a trip to Europe. 

The request of one member for change of beneficiary was granted. 

William Jansen, Jr„ St. Louis, Mo., recommended by Aug. Kurtze- 
born, and Chas. W. Bridgman, of New York, recommended by Henry 
Hayes, were admitted to membership. 

The fund for Mrs. Glover exceeds $2,200, 


Working in Brass and Copper in China. 

| HE Chinese are quite expert in the manufacture of 
various articles for use and Ornament, from brass, 
copper and yellow metal. The importation Of late 
years of yellow metal sheathing has been a great 
______ advantage to the Chinese braziers, who use quanti¬ 
ties for the manufacture of a great variety of implements, such as 
pots, pans, cymbals, gongs, etc., which previously were made by the 
more laborious and expensive method of casting. The manufacture 
of what are commonly known as hubble-bubble pipes is carried on 
quite extensively here, some of the establishments furnishing employ¬ 
ment to something like a hundred operatives. These pipes, as a 
rule, are made from yellow metal sheathing, cut with shears. into 
proper shape and size, and the component pieces brazed together. 
The workman sits on a low stool, before a narrow, wooden trestle or 
bench, about 3 feet long, having at one end two iron staples or rings 
projecting above the surface, with another flat staple near the center. 
All the tools used by the workman have a piece of wood or bamboo, 
about 2 feet long, affixed to one end, and this passes through the 
rings or staples mentioned, the handle of the file, shears, or rasp 
being held by the workman. This arrangement enables the opera¬ 
tor to work the tool more steadily, and by exerting more pressure 
or appplying more force, the work of filing or scraping is much 
expedited. With the shears the workman first cuts the metal from 
the sheets in proper form, then fashions it by hammering with a 
convex-faced hammer upon a block of wood, annealing it from time 
to time, by heating in a charcoal furnace and cooling by immersion 
in water, by which process the metal is rendered softer and tougher. 
The stem is made by putting a piece of metal of suitable shape on a 
small anvil, with a concavity on its face, and, with a properly-shaped 
tool, hammering it until the brass has assumed the same shape. All 
the parts are then adjusted, wired together and brazed. It is then 
scraped and polished. The rough polishing is done by placing in 
the flat staple a piece of wood, shaped to fit the inside of the pipe, 
and on this the pipe is placed, and being thus firmly held, the work¬ 
man with a suitable tool, cuts away all the inequalities of surface, 
then files it smooth, and polishes with fine sand, finishing off with a 
finely-powdered or levigated silicious ash, obtained by burning rice 
husks. 

Gongs and cymbals are made from this sheathing by hammering, 
the resonance of the instrument being of a higher quality in propor¬ 
tion to the amount of hammering received. Pots and pans are also 
hammered into proper shape, and a rounded and thickened edge 
given them by folding the edge over a wire and then soldering it 


The Discoverer of Spectacles. 

VVER inventions have conferred a greater blessing 
on the human race than that which assists impaired 
vision. Dr. Johnson rightly expressed his surprise 
that such a benefactor as the discoverer of spec¬ 
tacles should have been regarded with indifference, 
o worthy biographer to celebrate his ingenuity. Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, his name is a matter of much uncertainty ; and, 
hence, a grateful posterity have been prevented from bestowing 
upon his memory that honor which it has so richly merited. But it 
may be noted that popular opinion has long ago pronounced in 
favor of Spina, a Florentine monk, as the rightful claimant, although 
some are in favor of Roger Bacon. Monsieur Spoon, in his 
“ Researches Curieuses d’Antiduite,” fixes the date of the invention 
of spectacles between the years 1280 and 1311, and says that Alex¬ 
ander de Spina, having seen a pair made by some other person, who 
was unwilling to communicate the secret of their construction, 
ordered a pair for himself, found them so useful that he cheerfully 
and promptly made the invention public. According to an Italian 
antiquary, the person to whom Spina was indebted for his informa¬ 
tion was Salvino, who died in the year 1318, and he quotes from a 
manuscript in his posession an epitaph which records the circum¬ 
stance: “ Here lies Salvino Armota d’Armati, of Florence, the inven. 
tor of spectacles. May God pardon his sins. The year 1318.” 
—London Standard, 
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iassi^g Smiles. 


Waiter “Anyfing mo’, sah ? ” Guest—“ Yes ; bring me a—(winks 
—you know” (winks). Waiter—“Can’t do it, sah ; dis am a pro 
bishum town, sah, V you’re a stranger.” Guest—" What of that ? 1 
Waiter—“De boss says winks don’t count for nuffin unless we’ 
quainted wid ’em.” 


A shrewd business man can work up a vast amount of liabilities 
on a very small capital. 

Strange as it may seem, when the odds are against a man it is 
hard for him to get even. 

A Connecticut man by the name of Peach overfed his children 
with watermelon, and it is feared that the peach crop is ruined. 

Some queer things happen in Hartford. One of the Hartford 
papers says that “a car horse had to be bled at the north end.” 

De Baggs—“Ponsonby, me boy, what do you do in this weather 
to keep cool.” Ponsonby—“ Nothing.” De Baggs—“ By jove .' I 
don’t know but that’s a good idea.” 

Ardent lover—" Dearest, I love, you ! Only promise that you will 
be my—” Small boy under the window—“ Game’s called, fellers ! ” 
Excited lover at window—“Say bub, what’s the score?” 

Brown—" Hello, Thompson, old man ! Why you’re looking like a 
fighting cock. Been taking a vacation ? ” Thompson—" Why, no. 
The fact is, I thought I’d stay home this summer and enjoy myself.” 

Richard and John Bean, hack drivers in Boston, have fallen heirs 
to a fortune of $10,000,000. These Boston Beans, served up in a 
full-dress suit and wearing a wedding ring, would not make an 
unpalatable dish. 

“ what ' s the matter? ” asked a lawyer of his coachman. “ The 
horses are running away, Sir.” “Can't you pull them up?” "1 am 
afraid not.” “Then,” said the lawyer, after judicial delay, “run into 
something cheap." 

A Western man wears for a scarf-pin a small thermometer with a 
Pointing to 70 deg. and the legend ; “This is hot enough for 
me.” The effect has been to produce a coolness between him and 
some of his friends. 

It is said that when an Indian dies his surviving relatives pay all 
his debts. We are acquainted with a man whom we heartily wish 
would turn Indian and die. If he reads this it will be just like him 
to wonder who is meant. 

“ Ho ' v much on this watch?” asked a Bohemian of that grand old 
human»race benefactor, uncle Simpson of the Bowery. “ I give you 
two-feefty.” “Make out the pasteboard,” said the Bohemian 
promptly, “City Hall clock’s good ’nough for me.” 

Physician^ (to sick-man)—“What have you been doing to-day?” 
Sick-man—“ I have spent most of the day reading about Henry 
George and Dr. McGlynn in the newspapers.” Physician “You 
need a couple of weeks rest. You are not sick, simply tired. 

If Canada should engage in war with this county, we will be 
placed in much the same position as the Arkansas citizen who was 
threatened with a 22-caliber revolver; “ If you shoot me with that 
thing, stranger,” he said, ‘ and I ever find it out, I’ll paralyze ye." 

Doctors are as much affected by the real estate craze in Southern 
California as any other class, and one of them at Riverside recently 
appended the direction to a prescription : “ Take one third down, 
and the remainder in one and two years, secured by a mortgage.” 

“ Mourning goods, please," she said to the floor walker. “ Yes 
madam, this way, if you will;” and then he added feelingly, “death 
is a sad thing, madam.” “It is indeed! ” responded the lady, “I’ll 
not make any purchases this morning, I only want to see the latest 
things you have in the mourning line ; my husband is a very sick 


I he Chicago Nncs declares that the cyclone struck a noted 
corner loafer in David City, Neb., and slapped him against the side 
of a brick building too yards away. On recovering consciousness 
the victim threw up his hands and cried piteously, “ Don’t, Libbie, 
don’t, I’m going right home.” 

Boston mother—“Then you have concluded to marry James, 
Clara?” Daughter (a school-ma’am)—“Yes, ma. James will soon 
be master, and we think it will be an economical measure for us to 

get married." M. — “ Where does the economy come in? ” D. _ 

“Well, we both wear the same sized spectacles.” 

Brown (Sunday evening)— “ What a beautiful day we’ve had, 
Robinson.” Robinson—“Magnificent; the weather is simply per 
feet.” Brown—“Where did you spend the day, at the Park?” 
Robinson “ Well-er-no, not exactly. I’ve been playing pool and 
drinking beer since ten o’clock this morning.” 

A Kentuckian, with a large jug, made a bargain with a country¬ 
man to take him four miles over the hill “How much'll you 
charge?” “Oh, a couple of swigs of the stuff in that jug’ll make it 
about square, I reckon." After the journey had been made and the 
countryman had taken a swig, he said : “Stranger, I’m a peaceable 
man, but if you don’t want to be chuck full of lead to-night, you’d 
better find another way to carry yer molasses." 

Scene, Chicago, in 1987. Time, 1 A. M.—Mrs. Jones on front 
door step—' “ Missher Jones come dowd an’open’er door; thissher 
night key won’t work.” Mr. Jones, poking his head from the 
upstairs window— “ I won’t do it, I told you last election that I 
wouldn’t get up to let you in any more. Here the baby’s been sick, 
and no one to go for the doctor.” Mrs. J.— I promise right now 

thish hell be’er lash time. Wonshe open 'er door?” Mr. J. _ 

“ Well, I will this once, but mind you my mother shall hear all about 
this to morrow. I do wish such a thing as politics had never been 
invented." 

An Iowa newspaper foreman is now in danger of his life for put¬ 
ting together the following. The first is a portion of an account of 
the concert, and last a partial report of a cattle show. The sentence 
appeared as follows : “ The concert given last night by 16 of Storm 
Lake’s most beautiful and fascinating young ladies was highly 
appreciated. They were elegantly dressed, aud sang in a most 
charming manner, winning the plaudits of the entire audience, who 
pronounced them the finest breeds of short-horns in the country. A 
few of them are of a rich brown color, but the majority are spotted, 
brown and white. Several of the heifers are fme-bodied, tight- 
limbed animals, and promise to prove good property.” 

A gentlemman who lives near Ellijay put his fine watch in his 
pocket and wended his way to the cotton patch for the purpose of 
hoeing cotton. Soon after chopping up a few bunches of grass he felt 
something cold on his leg, and thought it was a sand cutter crawling 
up. He at once dropped his hoe and grabbed his pantaloons, pull¬ 
ing them tight to his leg to stop the lizard from crawling, and com¬ 
menced beating on it with his fist. After knocking and stamping all 
the cotton down in a half-acre patch, his wife appeared upon the 
scene, and excitedly exclaimed ; “ what in the world is the matter, 
are you sick?” “No; there is a lizard up my pantaloons, and I 
j-u-s-t feel him now, biting.” By this time he decided to pull off his 
breeches to see what it had done, and to his chagrin he found that 
his watch had slipped out of his pocket and fell the length of the 
chain down his leg, and he had absolutely broken his watch all to 
pieces, and driven parts of the crystal info his leg. 
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■ Bronze for Brass. —Take one ounce of muriate of ammonia, 
half an ounce of alum and a quarter of an ounce of arsenic, dissolved 
in a pint of strong vinegar. This will make a good bronze for brass 

To Glue Pieces of Horn Together. —In order to glue pieres 
of horn together, it is only necessary to heat them slightly above 
2i2° F., and to press the edges together; these must have been 
thoroughly cleansed, however. The entire piece may in this heated 
condition be shaped as desired. 

To Reduce Size of Dial. —Resting the dial in an inclined posi¬ 
tion against a block, file its edge with a smooth or half smooth file, 
which must only be allowed while advancing, and is, at the same 
time, displayed sideways and turned so as to follow the contour of 
the dial. The file should be dipped occasionally in turpentine, and 
when sufficient enamel has been removed, pass a new emery stick 
over it to remove the file marks. 

To Ease an Index on its Endstone Cap. —It is a common but 
bad practice among watchmakers, says Saunier, to scrape the inside 
of the ring of the index or cut it through. A better method is as 
follows: Resting the index on a cork, cover the inside of its ring 
with oilstone dust, and make the cap rotate in its seat by means of a 
pinion calliper, the two points of which are inserted in the screw 
holes. The operation is replated as often as may be required. 

To Restore German Silver. —In order to restore the silver 
luster to articles from German silver, which they have lost by repeated 
cleaning, use the following silvering process: Ten parts dry chloride 
of silver, sixty-five parts cream of tartar and thirty parts table salt 
are pulverized and intimately mixed. This powder is then with 
water stirred to a thin paste, and the article is rubbed with it, left to 
dry, rinsed off well with water, and finally rubbed of with washed 
chalk. 

Electro-Brass Plating. —Eighty-four grains of sodium bicar¬ 
bonate, fifty-four grains ammonium chloride and thirteen grains 
potassium cyanide are dissolved in two quarts of water. To render 
the bath active, the sides of the vessel are covered with a sheet of 
brass, which serves as anode, while another piece of brass hangs in 
the bath and forms the cathode. The current is allowed to pass 
through the bath for one hour, after which it is ready for use. It is 
better to use cast brass 

To Extract Broken Watch Screws.— Make a C-shaped 
cramp or bracket large enough to reach across the watch plates, very 
strong at the bow, so as to stand any screwing up without springing. 
Put a screw hole through each end and provide with two or three 
sets of steel screws with different sized hardened points which points 
pass within the cramp. To use it, tighten that screw of the cramp 
which is against the point of the broken screw, and when you have a 
firm grip turn the whole tool round, and the broken screw will 
invariably be drawn out. 

Magnitude of Pallet Impulse. —The average magnitude of 
pallet impulse angles is 10°. It is a matter which depends greatly 
on the quality of the work. If a pallet with an impulse angle of 7^° 
has much side shake on its pivots, then the ruby pin becomes ihe 
center of motion where the impulse should commence, and hence a 
greater part of the moment would be lost. Though a large impulse 
angle gives less moment, nevertheless it will neutralize the evil of 
badly fitting holes; hence, pallets with small impulse angles should 
always have jeweled holes, and brass pallet holes require larger 
impulse angles. This appears so self-evident that diagrams are not 
necessary to prove it. 


Fine Lubricating Oil —By putting pure olive oil into a clear 
glass bottle with a few strips or pieces of sheet lead, and exposing 
to the sun for two or three weeks, an exceedingly fine lubricating 
oil may be obtained that will not gum or corrode. Only that part 
should be poured off which is perfectly clear. 

The Watch Train. —When examining a watch handed you for 
repairs, examine the train of wheels. If the scape depth, as often 
happens, is shallow, as shown by much side shake, drive the scape 
cock by pressure from behind, if freedom allows, the second pivot 
hole being always very shallow. A pivot broach pressed by the 
finger underneath in opening the hole will cut away one side of the 
hole, into which a French bouchon or stopping is being inserted and 
riveted, we have a new depth as the result of a few minutes’ work. 

To Gild Steel. —Dissolve a certain quantity of gold in nitro- 
muriatic acid; boil the fluid to evaporation; again dissolve the 
residue in water, and add three times as much sulphuric ether. The 
fluid is then filled into a bottle, in which it is left to stand quietly 
for twenty-four hours, after which time it will have become fully 
settled. If the steel is then dipped into this fluid it will be gold 
plated at once, and if certain portions of it were covered with a var¬ 
nish reserve, a handsome drawing upon the steel will be produced. 

Silver Alloys. —Pure silver is a metal of only an inferior degree 
of hardness, in consequence of which silverware manufactured from 
the pure metal would be subject to rapid wear, and for this reason it 
is generally alloyed, except for articles for the chemical laboratory. 
Silver is more frequently alloyed with copper; beside this, it is also 
alloyed with gold and aluminum. Alloys containing silver and 
nickel, or silver, nickel and zinc, are much employed in the manu¬ 
facture of table ware and articles de luxe, which, while being of a 
handsome white color, are much cheaper than those from silver and 
copper, which was formerly much used in the manufacture of 
silverware. 

To Straighten a Scape Wheel. —The Traill de 1‘Hotlogerie 
Moderne contains a method of trueing a cylinder escape wheel that 
has been cockled in the hardening; the following is a modification 
of the process there described: In the middle of a square plate that 
is moderately thick, fit a strong screw with a large and long head; this 
screw must pass freely through a disc that is perfectly flat and fits 
easily into the upper side of the escape wheel. Now fix the plate 
between the jaws of a bench vise, and placing the wheel between this 
plate and the disc with a moderate pressure applied to the screw, 
hold a lamp to the under side, gradually tightening the screw as the 
steel changes color, so as to obtain a maximum pressure when a blue 
temper is reached. Leave the whole to cool in position. 

White-Pickling Silver. —The purpose of pickling silver is the 
same as that of the coloring of gold; the alloy lying immediately 
exposed upon the surface is dissolved by the acid in the pickle, 
whereby the metal upon the surface is made purer and appears of 
the color of the pure and unalloyed metal. After the article has 
been ground well it is heated to red heat, and, when cold, boiled in 
water which has been charged with a sufficient quantity of sulphuric 
acid, so that it has the acid taste of sharp vinegar, in which fluid it 
is boiled for one or two minutes. The crust formed upon the sur¬ 
face of articles which are to be burnished is rubbed off with fine 
sand or with the scratch-brush and beer; articles which are to be 
matted with the mat brushing machine, are brushed off with chalk 
and alcohol. This process of heating, pickling and brushing is to be 
repeated three times. There is another kind of pickling, by boiling 
the heated article in water which contains in solution one part cream 
of tartar and two parts table salt. Silver articles which are to pre¬ 
serve the hardness imparted to them by rolling or hammering, which 
consequently cannot be heated, are pickled by being uniformly 
coated with nitric acid or by being silver plated. 
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New Year. —The question is frequently asked “ When and where 
does the New Year commence ?" The midnight hour of the New 
Year for the whole earth occurs first upon the Chatham Islands, 
lying to the East of New Zealand. 

Standard Time. —A system of standard time, similar to that pre¬ 
vailing for railway purposes in this country, will probably be adopted 
by the Norwegian Parliament. The time for the whole of Norway 
will be one hour in advance of that of the Greenwich Observatory in 
England. 

Platinum Coating. —A satisfactory method of electro-plating 
with platinum has been patented and put in operation in London. 
The coating produced is hard, durable and corrosion-proof, having 
in these respects great advantages over silver, brass or copper 
surfaces. ' 

A Small Timepiece. —There is a watch in a Swiss museum only 
three-sixteenths of an inch in diameter, inserted in the top of a 
pencil case. Its little dial not only indicates hours, minutes and 
seconds, but also days of the month. It is a relic of the time when 
watches were inserted in snuff boxes, shirt studs and finger rings. 
Some were fantastic—oval, octangular, cruciform, or in the shape of 
■pearls, tulips, etc. 

Electric Clocks. —An export house in Stuttgart, Germany, has 
recently supplied to the town of Caracas, in Venezuela, a number of 
clocks for the public streets. On account of frequent earthquakes 
clock towers are not advisable, and since the clocks must be placed 
low, a comparatively large number is required. Among the clocks 
sent out is one with the dial thirteen feet in diameter. All the clocks 
will be worked electrically and illuminated at night with the electric 
light. 

The Watch of our Ancestry. —The watch is about 300 years 
old. The first that were made were almost as large as a dinner plate, 
and had weights. A man must have felt queer lugging one of those 
clumsy things about in his vest pocket, with the weights hanging 
down his trouser legs. Or perhaps he kept them in his coat tail 
pocket. The early watch had only one hand, though it must have 
taken both hands to wind it, the operation requiring to be done 
twice a day. If a man faithfully discharged his duty toward his 
watch he had very little time for anything else. 

Nickel Crucibles, etc. —A writer in an exchange points out the 
advantages of employing nickel dishes and crucibles in the laboratory. 
By experiment he finds that crucibles of pure nickel are quite as 
serviceable as those made from platinum, while only costing one- 
tenth as much. They do not lose weight when heated; they stand 
the action of alkalies remarkably well, and are particularly useful in 
taking water residues and milk solids. They may be cleaned by the 
use of hydrochloric acid, either concentrated or dilute, without loss 
of weight; cold sulphuric acid is likewise without action, but nitric 
acid attack them, causing rapid loss of weight. 

Our Globe no Longer Reliable. —A scientific writer remarks 
upon a problem which is attracting to its study astronomers, namely, 
that which relates to the earth as a timekeeper. He says we measure 
time by dividing either the period in which the earth revolves around 
the sun or that in which it turns on its own axis—by the first method 
a year being measured and by the last a day. The earth, according 
to some astronomers, is actually losing time, through two causes— 
the sun’s attraction, and through friction, as it is termed, of the tides 
—the earth each year is said to revolve more slowly on its axis. The 
speculative question which is thus being considered and discussed is 
whether in the end the earth will stop its revolution upon its axis, 
and will present the same face to the sun—an event which, when it 
occurs, will cause perpetual day in one-half of the earth and perpetual 
night in the other. 


—In Germany, gold, platinum and silver strips are welded after 
the mosaic style, upon a metal ground prepared by the incandescent 
process, then compressed by means of powerful presses, and finally 
elongated by rolling into long strips or sheets. These sheets, which 
are now of all colors, yellow, red, green, black, white and grey, are 
made into scarfs and neckties, which, being indestructible, are con¬ 
sidered as of some practical worth. This novelty, it appears, has 
found great acceptance abroad, numerous orders for export having 
been received by the manufacturers, who are chiefly in the Pforz¬ 
heim and Baden districts. Truly, fashion has strange whims. 

Weather Errors. —Few erroneous notions are spread so rapidly 
and cling so tenaciously as those respecting the weather. In noticing 
common errors of this kind, Prof. Cleveland Abbe, the distinguished 
meteorologist, urges attention to these facts: That while the moon 
might well be expected to have an influence on the weather, scientific 
evidence shows that it has not; that there is no sound reason for 
believing that sun spots have any appreciable effect in producing 
storms or other local changes; that animal instinct ranks greatly 
below human intelligence as a guide to future weather; that the indi¬ 
cations furnished by plants are due to the hygroscopic condition of 
the air, as are also other “ signs,” and are less delicate and trust¬ 
worthy than the accurate instrumental tests of meteorologists; that 
electricity and ozone do not produce the effects often ascribed to 
them; that thunder storms do not cool the air, but the cool inrush 
results, like the storm, from the rise of hot air—at least in many 

Illicit Diamond Buying. —It has been calculated by persons 
engaged in the business that 12 per cent of the fall in rough diamonds, 
which has taken place within the last few years, should be set down 
to the sale of stolen gems, which to the value of more than ^500,000 
annually find their way to the markets. These stones are the direct 
fruits of theft, those selling them having made no contributions what¬ 
ever to the cost of obtaining them. When first the work of diamond 
seeking at Kimberley began, there were no thefts of any importance, 
because each man was then working for his own account, or as one 
of a limited, but friendly, partnership. It was not until the work of 
diamond mining required the aid of hired labor that the work of 
systematic robbery commenced, and “I. D. B.” (illicit diamond buy¬ 
ing) became an institution of the diamond fields. -Many of the 
persons employed soon fell into the habit of peculation, not being 
able to withstand the temptation presented by the appearance of a 
little bit of stone that perhaps might be worth ^1,000, if they could 
succeed in carrying it away without being detected. In every branch 
of the process of gem finding valuable diamonds are always at the 
mercy of the men employed, some of whom are never slow to take 
advantage of any chance that may present itself of securing a stone. 
The “ I. D. B.” trade, as it is locally termed, has tended to sap the 
morality of the place and give rise to the many evils of dishonesty 
made easy. 

Clock Motor.—The Jewelers’ Circular, in one of its earlier 
volumes, described the invention, new at that time, of a clock motor, 
made by Mr. Silverberg, of Vienna, which he applied to a clock in 
one of the public parks of that city. According to report, the exper¬ 
iment, consisting in the application of compressed and dilated air to 
the automatic winding of clocks, has proven entirely successful. 
Imagine a series of small metal discs, elastic, hollow, and filled with 
air, in a pile one above another like so many dollars. As the tem¬ 
perature rises during the day, the air dilates, and all the little boxes 
augmenting in volume, swell upward. On the return of evening, 
when the temperature falls, and during the night, the air contracts, 
and all the boxes, diminishing their volume, come down. Similarly 
when the atmospheric pressure ascends or descends, the correspond¬ 
ing effect is produced. This movement up and down of the discs 
keeps in movement a mechanism which winds up gradually the time¬ 
pieces. This is considered a curious application and utilizing of the 
forces of nature which are wasted. Here is a clock automatically 
wound up, and working indefinitely under the sole action of temper¬ 
ature and of barometric pressure 
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e following dealers were noticed in town during last month: 


Sttsburgli, Pa., Mr. M. Bonn, 
luffalo, N. Y., Mr. Cx. J. Weil. 

Ileveland, O., Mr. W. Bowler, 
ilbany, N. Y., Mr. James Mix. 
talumbus, Ga., Mr. A. Wittich. 
lunkirk, N. Y., Mr. J. Nelson. 

Lochester, N. Y„ Mr. E. Bausch. 
lontreal, Canada, Mr. E. Eaves. 

Jolumbus, O., Mr. T. A. Simons, 
luffalo, N. Y., Mr. T. Dickinson, 
lolumbus, O., Mr. M. Hollander. 

Toronto, Canada, Mr. S. Frenkel. 

,ittle Rock, Ark., Mr. C. F. Stifft. 

It. I.ouis, Mo., Mr. J. Lowenstein. 
ialtimore, M. D., Mr. C. C. Justis. 

Montgomery, Ala., Mr. C. L. Ruth. 

Sreenville, N. C., Mr. W. S. Rawls, 
leaufort, S. C., Mr. P. W. Whitman. 

Norfolk, Va., Mr. C. F. Greenwood. 

Detroit, Mich., Mr. R. J, F. Roehm. 

West Troy, N. Y., Mr. H. E. Eckert, 
latskill, N. Y., Mr. J. A. Hallenbeck. 

Knoxville, Tenn., Mr. T. L. McClurg. 
lansfield, Mass., Mr. D. S. Spaulding. 

Ireenport, N. Y., Mr. W. F. Hammond. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., Mr. E. P. Durango. 

Mobile, Ala., Mr. J. Goldstein, Mr. E. O. Zadek. 

Dallas, Tex., Mr. B. C. Faber, Mr. L. M. Knepfly. 

Athens, Ga., Mr. C. A. Scudder, Mr. V. W. Skiff. 

Atlanta, Ga., Mr. J. C. Freeman, Mr. J. P. Stevens. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Mr. G. E. Wilkins, Mr. J. Stoecker. 

Salem, N. J., Mr. Caleb Wheeler, of Wheeler & Son. 

Washington, D. C., Mr. E. D. Mayer, Mr. H. Semken. 

Elmira, N. Y., Mr. E. H. Ayres, Mr. M. Freudenheim. 

Springfield, III., Mr. J. Bunn, Jr., of the Illinois Watch Company. 
J^BMiddletown, Conn., Mr. J. H. Kelsey, of the Middletown Plate 
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I Indianapolis, Ind., Mr. W. P. Bingha 
fWalk. 

I St. Paul, Minn., Mr. N. Lyons, Mr. 


i, of Messrs. Bingham & 
'. F. Myers, of Myers & 


I Philadelphia, Pa., Mr. O. M. Hamrick, Mr. J. F. Bailey, Mr. O. S. 
Temphill. 

Chicago, Ill., Mr. C. K. Giles, Mr. F. E. Morse, Mr. G. C. Smith, 
Mr M. Ellbogen. 

Nassau, N. P., Bahamas, West Indies, Mr. J. C. Musgrove, of 
■ i Messrs. Brown & Musgrove. 

* I Cincinnati, O., Mr. W. S. P. Oskamp, Mr. Harvey Galbraith, of 
Messrs. Duhme & Co. 

■ San Francisco, Cal., Mr. J. S. Dinkclspiel, Mr. G. C. Shreve, Mr. 
M. Newman, Mr. G. S. Simons, Mr. J. S. Bonestell. 

The Waltham Watch Tool Co. reports a large business. 

Attention is called to the notice of the Illinois Watch Company 
[upon another page. 

1 Messrs. Koch & Dreyfus have moved their New York office to 41 
& 43 Maiden Lane. 

I Messrs. Lerenz & Ek, of Milwaukee, were robbed of $1,200 worth 
of stock last month. 


A New Haven paper gives as an item of jewelry interest that circus 
rings are getting cheaper. 

Messrs. M. I.. Read & Co. have bought out the business of Hud¬ 
son & Farnum, of Providence. 

Messrs. Hancock, Becker & Co. had a fine display of their goods 
at the Minneapolis Exposition. 

Messrs. Marx & Weiss report an excellent business in all lines, 
especially in diamonds and watches. 

Mr. Charles Jacques is doinga good business in clocks for window 
display, of which he has a large assortment. 

The business in safes is growing active, and the old reliable house 
of Herring & Company is doing its full share. 

The American Watch Company’s factory has been running to to 
o’clock many nights last month in certain departments. 

The Hampden watches are becoming more and more popular. 
The company is several months behind orders in some grades. 

We have received a copy of the first number of The Gate City 
Jnveter, published by Messrs. A. L. Delkin & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Messrs. Brady & Williams, of Providence, are the representatives 
in that city of Messrs. C. Cottier & Son and Mr. Rud. C. Hahn. 

The American Watch Tool Company has been running to its full 
capacity fora month past. Orders are brigand trade is excellent. 

Messrs. S. F. Myers & Co., New York, have placed upon the 
market a new initial ring of their own make, called “ The Regent.” 

Messrs. Smith & Greene, of Providence, are now represented in 
the west by Mr. Edw. C. Grow, of 48 Madison street, Chicago, Ill. 

The Towle Manufacturing Co. has arranged with Messrs. Peter B. 
Simons & Son, of San Francisco, to have the latter firm act as their 
agents. 

Many of the large retail stores up-town, which were closed half a 
day on Saturdays during the summer, have discontinued the half¬ 
holiday. 

The hunting case watches, made by the Manhattan Watch Com¬ 
pany, are selling well. Samples are sent to the trade upon 
application. 

Messrs. Myers & Carpenter, of St. Paul, Minn., are about to move 
into a new store at 71 West Third street, which they have fitted up 
handsomely. 

Mr. A. Ansell, of Chattanooga, Tenn., formerly of New Orleans, 
La., has admitted Meyer Ansell into partnership, under the name of 
A. Ansell & Bro. 

Much excitement and indignation seems to have been aroused in 
Attleboro and North Attleboro, Mass., which were recently made 
separate towns. 

Messrs. Ketcham & McDougall have improved their well-known 
collar button, and give an illustration of the new style in their adver¬ 
tisement this issue. 

The firm of Schott, Cahoone & Co., Providence, R. I., became 
George H. Cahoone & Co. on September 1, upon the retirement of 
Mr. John C. Schott. 

Messrs. R. & L. Friedlander have become the agents of the 
“ seamless ” pin tongue, the advantages of which are known to all 
who have used them. 

Mr, A. Klingenberg, of 37 Park Place, has a beautiful display of 
artistic pottery this season, among which is a large assortment of 
novelties and holiday goods. 

Robert Barton, of Providence, R. I., failed last month, with 
liabilities estimated to be close onto $100,000. See the letter of 
our regular Providence correspondent. 

Messrs. Foster & Bailey have sent us a beautifully engraved cir¬ 
cular of their popular “ Mount Hope ” button. The beautifully 
engraved circular is a credit to the firm, and we have no doubt the 
button is equally good, 











Messrs. Day & Clark illustrate in this issue tv 
ever popular link bracelets. 

The Geneva Optical Company has an interesting and instructing 
advertisement upon another page of this issue. 

The Howard Watch and Clock Co. finds business more brisk than 
was anticipated. Its facilities are greater than ever before. 

The Trenton Watch Company sells direct from its factory at 
Trenton, N. J., and to the legitimate jewelry trade exclusively. 

TKe Spencer Optical Manufacturing Co. is more busy than ever. 
Trade is increasing in all lines, and the outlook is most encouraging. 

The “ Undine ” pattern, a new design used by Messrs. Wood & 
Hughes upon spoons and forks, is illustrated upon another page of 


The Elgin National Watch Company have made many valut. 
improvements in Elgin Watches, to which they call the attention 
dealers They especially recommend the B. W. Raymond m 
for railroad purposes. 

Among the fancy gems secured by Mr. J. G. C. Cottier, of Messr 
C. Cottier & Son, during his recent trip to Europe, was a beautif 
topaz of excellent color and cut. There was also a lot of Siberi] 
amethysts which show a rich ruby color under the gaslight, and 
deep purple in the daytime. 


Messrs. Oppenheimer Bros. & Veith show a large variety of dia¬ 
mond goods in all kinds of mountings, besides their large stock of 
loose stones. 

Messrs. Simpson, Hall. Miller & Co. have issued a beautiful cata¬ 
logue for the fall, which they are sending to the trade upon 
application. 

Messrs. Taylor & Brother have an unusually large variety of fancy 
and art goods, besides a fine assortment of precious stones, in which 
they report a large trade. 

Messrs. Hearn & Braitsch, manufacturers of a fine line of cane 
and umbrella handles, of Providence, have opened a New York 
office at 275 Canal street, near Broadway. 

An enterprising Chicago theatrical firm have attached by means of 
a chain a pair of opera glasses to every seat in the parquet. This is 
a movement which should be encouraged. 

Samuel Friedmann, who was to have started in business as a ring 
manufacturer with Mr. Joseph Cohn, has mysteriously disappeared. 
It is believed he has met with foul play. 

A new partner has been taken into the firm of Stern & Stern. It 
is a very little partner, only born on the 20th of September, and Mr. 
Jacob Stern is the happy father. We wish him joy. 

The Longines watches, of which Messrs. J. Eug. Robert & Co. 
are the sole agents, can now be had in 13-line, besides all the other 
sizes. The 13-line are to be had in silver and gold cases. 

During the recent centennial celebration of the Constitution in 
Philadelphia, Messrs. H. Muhrs’ Sons erected a large stand in front 
of their place for their employees to view the procession. 

Jewelry manufacturers in Birmingham, England, are running on 
short time and with a reduced number of hands. Over 300 jewelry 
workmen have emigrated to America from that city within a year. 

Messrs. F. P. Locklin & Bro., of 208 Canal street, report a very 
good trade in their specialty of gold and silver-headed canes. They 
have added many new and tasteful designs to their already large stock 
of patterns, and this may partly account for their success. 

Mr. Tell A. Beguelin has just imported a large line of Swiss 
watches, which his buyer, Mr. Dreyer, secured during his recent trip 
to Switzerland. The attention of the trade is called to this line. 

The Dennison Manufacturing Company has its fall line of jewel 
cases, boxes, cabinets and findings ready, and is doing a large busi¬ 
ness from the branch stores as well as from the store in this city. 

Messrs M. B. Bryant & Co. make a pretty as well as instructive 
ring for small children. The design is an alphabet in plain letters 
running around the outside, and a patent on it has been applied for. 

The business of the old firm of Geo. W. Du Bois & Co., which, 
since the death of Geo. W. Du Bois, has been carried on solely by 
Mr. F. N. Nauman, will hereafter be carried on in Mr. Nauman's 

Messrs. Simons Bros. & Co., of Philadelphia, are doing a large 
business at present in their gold and silver thimbles, and their line of 
novelties in umbrellas and gold and silver handles is excellent this 


Messrs. Le Boutillier & Co. have a beautiful display of their lii| 
of importations at their salesrooms, 2 Maiden Lane. In royal Woi 
cester ware, especially, the line is most complete, and buyers visitiin 
the city should see it. 

The owner of the Thistle had a number of scarf pins made b| 
Messrs. Tiffany & Co. for distribution among his friends. They ate 
made after the pattern of a natural thistle. 

Mr. S. C. Jackson, maker of all kinds of cases for jewelry, silvej 
ware, etc., has a large assortment in stock at present. Fine case 
especially are having their full share of attention, and the deman] 
for them is increasing. 

The New Haven Clock Co., in its advertisement this month, give 
several illustrations of new patterns of walnut clocks. Their supph 
mentary catalogue has just been issued, and copies are sent to th 
trade upon application. 

Messrs. Bawo & Dotter are making an unusually fine display thi 
season of their art novelties. Their line is quite varied and include 
everything in porcelain, china, glass, terra cotta, etc., adapted to al 
classes of jewelry stores. 

Messrs. C. Rosswog & Son, Goldsmiths, of 5 & 7 Maiden Lanel 
are making a full line of knife edge work, embracing new and elegant 
designs in rings, earrings, lace pins, etc., etc., equal to the standard 
so long maintained by this house. 


Cut glassware is in demand. Mr. T. G. Hawkes, of Corning, N. Y.! 
makes a specialty of cutting special designs to order, and gives estil 
mates upon special designs. He also keeps a large stock of fine! 
glassware suitable for wedding presents. 

The factory of Messrs. Ott & Brewer, at Trenton, N. J., is worth! 
the visit of every jeweler in need of fancy china or porcelain ware,! 
and the line is very complete. A showroom is also open at 58 Bari 
clay street, where part of the line may be seen. 


P. H. Peterson, a jeweler, of San Francisco, Cal., accidentally shoJ 
hirnself while out hunting, early last month. He was but thirty-foun 
years of age, in prospering circumstances, and his death was a shock! 
to his many friends. A wife and child survive him. 


From the appearance of O. M. Draper’s factory in Attleboro itfl 
would seem as though his goods ought to be among the best and hisl 
prices the lowest. His factory is well located, well equipped with! 
lots of machinery, and has the aspect of a “live concern.” 

Messrs. Rogers & Brother find their new location at 16 Cortlandtl 
street all they expected. They have been crowded with buyers thel 
past month from all sections of the country — particularly from thel 
South—and are now running nights to get off their orders. 

The National Bank of Deposit, of New York City, which was I 
recently organized, has taken a set of offices in the Bryant Building. I 
This institution, which has an able and honorable list of officers, is ■ 
especially inviting the co-operation of the jewelry trade, and fully I 
deserves success in this direction. Mr. Augustus K. Sloan, of Messrs. I 
Carter, Sloan & Co., was unanimously chosen a director in the bank,. I 
representing the jewelry trade. 
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Messrs. Mathey Bros. & Mathez have a complete line of compli¬ 
cated watches in stock, ranging in grade from the medium to the very 
highest. In chronographs, also, they carry an extensive line in all 
grades. 

Messrs. Btihler & Nanz, who recently started in business as 
importers of diamonds and precious stones, have been doing an 
especially large business in half pearls, of which they have a large 
stock. They are a branch of the well-known house of Biihler & Co., 
of Paris. 

The Hartford Silver Plate Company has an excellent assortment 
of goods to show during the present season, and amongst them is a 
large line of new patterns and many novelties. Upon another page 
is an illustration of the No. 1,054 water set, to which we would call 
attention. 

The following dealers sailed last month to Europe: Mr. Louis 
Neresheimer, of Messrs. E. A. Neresheimer&Co.; Mr. I). E. Oppen- 
heimer, of Messrs. Falkenau, Oppenheimer & Co.; Mr. R. A. 
Kipling, of Providence; Mr. Charles Kuhn, of Messrs. Kuhn, Doer- 
flinger & Co.; Mr. I,. Hammel; 

Messrs. F. M. Whiting & Co. illustrate the “ Hagie ” pattern of 
forks and spoons upon another page of this issue. This is a notable 
addition to their other line of solid silver novelties in jewelry, etc. 
In novelties for the fall there are many pretty patterns of match 
boxes, cups and napkin rings, while in the regular line of jewelry are 
many handsome new designs. 

Messrs. M. J. Paillard & Co. are receiving many novelties in 
musical boxes for the fall. Cuckoo and musical clocks, too are 
being received, of new and pleasing styles, and in one style, upon the 
striking of the hour, a trumpeter comes to the portals of a castle, 
strikes up a call upon his bugle, and disappears as suddenly as he 
came, behind the castle battlements. 

The New Haven Clock Company has an elegant display of its 
beautiful clocks at the Park Place salesroom. Many buyers are seen 
among the tall bronzes and stately hall clocks, and business appears 
to have begun in real earnest. Novelties are abundant, and for the 
fall season many original and beautiful designs in clocks of all kinds 
are seen upon the tables and shelves. 

The manufacturers of the popular “ Princess ” initial ring are pre¬ 
pared to deliver the initials separate from the rings. They do not 
recommend an interchangeable ring, however, but will furnish the 
rings and initials separately whenever desired. Upon another page 
will be found illustrated a series of old English initials used in these 
rings. The rings are all stamped “ Princess ’’ inside the shanks. 

The following dealers returned from Europe last month: Mr. Geo. 
H. Ford, of New Haven, Conn., Mr. Louis Kahn, Mr. S. Lorsch, Mr. 
A. Selman, of the American Watch Co., Mr. I. Stern, Mr. S. Wallach, 
Mr. H. S. Oppenheimer, of Messrs. Oppenheimer Bros. & Veith, 
Mr. H. J. Muller, of Messrs. Nicholas Mullers’ Sons, Mr. D. L. Van 
Moppes, Mr. E. Ludeke, Mr. H. Semken, of Washington, D. C., 
Mr. J. P. Stevens, of Atlanta, Ga. 

The Gorham catalogue, of which an advance copy has been 
received, is a work of art that does credit to all concerned in getting 
it up, as well as to the goods which it illustrates in such handsome 
style. It merely includes illustrations of spoon and fork patterns. 
Many of the pages are costly lithographs in several colors, the 
designs being faithful portraits of the latest patterns used by the 
Gorham Manufacturing Company upon these goods. Upon another 
page of this issue, the company tells about the catalogue, and we 
desire to call attention to that page. Upon another page is also 
reproduced a page from the catalogue, giving a set of illustrations 
of the “Old Masters” pattern. This is one of the latest and most 
popular of styles in spoons and forks. Correct likenesses of the old 
masters are moulded in excellent manner at the extremities of the 
several pieces, and the sets are made up with as many different like¬ 
nesses as there are pieces in the sets. 


Messrs. Carter, Sloan & Co. display a set of illustrations in this 
issue of their beautiful line of thimbles. Thimbles are necessary to 
a complete stock of jewelry, and the patterns kept by Messrs. Carter, 
Sloan & Co. are handsome as well as artistic. In regular goods, many 
new designs are being constantly added, and in oddities, all sorts of 
things are shown. The latest thing is a line of silver clasp-purses, 
made of netted chain-work. A gold, flexible ornament is soldered 
on one side of the purse, neatly engraved and polished ; and while 
the ornament is flexible, moving with every motion of the light 
chain-work, it is yet graceful and delicate. 

Messrs. J. T. Scott & Company report an excellent business thus 
far this season, with prospects for a still better trade later on. The 
“ Leader,” a fine grade, split-second watch, which can be sold at a 
low price, has become popular through its cheapness, yet it is 
reliable in every respect. These watches should be seen, as they 
give entire satisfaction. The “ Success ” initial ring, also, is having 
a good sale. The manner of changing the initials of these rings is so 
simple, that it needs but a glance at the illustration upon another 
page to see how it works. 

Upon another page is the advertisement of the Chas. N. Swift 
Manufacturing Co., to which we desire to call attention. This com¬ 
pany manufactures a line of elegant boxes, of the kind that are being 
so much used nowadays by gentlemen, for keeping segars and tobacco 
in a fresh and proper condition. These boxes are made under 
Swift’s patents, and are improvements over the style of boxes for¬ 
merly used. In these boxes there are no partitions, and space is left 
for a box of segars—box and all, or anything else in the tobacco line. 
Instead of a sponge a patent pad is used, which takes up no room 
and has many other advantages over the sponge. The boxes are 
made in handsome style, with brass, bronze and silver trimmings, etc., 
and are good stock in any jewelry store. 

Just as our last forms go to press there is great excitement in 
yachting and sporting circles over the race between the Thistle and 
Volunteer. It is only of recent years that more than ordinary interest 
has been centered in the cup, which the famous old schooner, the 
America , brought from England in 1855. If the Thistle does not 
take the cup back to England this year, it cannot be doubted that 
the English will build a faster and a Better boat. If she does win 
the cup, our yachtsmen will without doubt make every effort to 
recover it next year. Meanwhile it is pleasant to note the friendly 
feeling between those interested on both sides. There is no doubt 
that the Thistle is a handsome sloop, and hardly room to doubt that 
she ought to go fast under favorable conditions. But the question 
is whether she can outsail the Volunteer. 

In the city of Brooklyn there has just been opened a large store, 
called “ The Universal,” an establishment intended for the sale of 
everything and anything that one may wish to purchase, from a leg 
of mutton to a set of furniture. There are but few such establish¬ 
ments in the country, and it is interesting to note, while jewelers are 
protesting against the sale of jewelry to any except jewelers, the 
progress made by these large concerns. There remains no doubt 
that they are convenient if maintained in a proper manner, but the 
question arises, do they hurt the trade of other merchants in the 
same city ? And if they do, should they therefore be discouraged ? 

The Baldwin & Gleason Co., of 61 Broadway, controls a patented ' 
process of printing upon celluloid, which has become very popular 
recently for advertising purposes. Christmas cards, menus, hanging 
cards, ball and party programme covers, souvenirs of all kinds, book 
markers, wedding and other cards and announcements are gotten up 
for the trade, ready for finishing with fringes and ribbons after the 
usual fashion, or in plain styles ready for instant sale; watch and 
clock dials, which cannot fade, are supplied to the manufacturers and 
dealers in those articles; while for practical advertisers there is a 
great variety of articles prepared and kept in stock, which are sup¬ 
plied in large quantities to be given by the advertisers to the public. 
As these are all articles of usefulness and are gotten up with high 
artistic taste, they go far ahead of the usual trashy things selected for 
the purpose, and are therefore appreciated both by large and promi¬ 
nent advertisers, and by the recipients of their gifts. Many firms in 
the trade have already tested the usefulness of this class of adver¬ 
tising cards, amongwhich are the Manhattan Watch Co., New Haven 
Clock Co., Brooklyn Watch Case Co., Wilcox Silver Plate Co., 
Ansonia Clock Co. and many others, to whom they refer. Upon 
another page will be found an announcement of the Baldwin & 
Gleason Co., to which we would call attention. 
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Mr. Lorenzo Cuppia, representative of the house of L. A. Cuppia, 
of Union Square, recently made a tour of lower Europe, where he 
obtained many novelties in jewelry for the fall trade. A particularly 
fine and large assortment of silver filligree jewelry was bought at 
Genoa, and will be received about the first of this month. Mr. 
Cuppia has already received many inquiries for this new lot, and it 
is likely to be sold quickly. 

It seems that the simplest things are always discovered last. 
Messrs. Krementz & Co. have secured the patent for a new manner 
of connecting link bracelets—a way so simple, easy and practical, 
that it is only a wonder that it has never been used before. Hitherto, 
link bracelets have been connected by rings or bolts, in such a man¬ 
ner, that if the size were to be altered, it would necessitate the 
re-coloring or soldering of the parts which were re-joined. The 
new idea of Messrs. Krementz & Co.’s, however, is a mere staple, 
which is simply bent into its position, connecting two links, and 
requires very little labor to put them together after making an 
alteration. It is perfectly strong and secure, and so simple, that 
an explanation would seem ridiculous. Attention is therefore called 
to their advertisement upon another page. 

A new departure in clocks has been made by the E. N. Welch 
Manufacturing Company, which has introduced a thirty-day clock, 
called the “ No. 11 Regulator.” An illustration of this regulator 
appeared on page III of our September number. It is sixty inches 
high, with a dial ten inches in diameter, and is made in mahogany, 
black walnut and antique oak. It has a fine, thirty-day duplex 
movement, with springs so adjusted to insure accurate timekeeping. 
The pendulum beats seconds. Recently a test was made with one 
of these clocks to ascertain its accuracy, and, with only one wind¬ 
ing, it ran about fifty days with less than thirty seconds variation. 
This is certainly a notable accomplishment for a spring clock, and 
this experiment proves that a thirty-day regulator is desirable for 
accuracy. These clocks are desirable for jewelers, banks, insurance 
offices, factories and residences, or other places requiring correct 
time. The salesroom of this company, at 6 Warren street, which 
was recently refitted, is in fine shape. Many new goods are dis¬ 
played, fully up to the well-known excellence in quality and finish 
of its other goods, and the large line of novelties for the fall shows 
the purpose of this company to command a large fall business. 

A Boston private detective, of the euphonious name of Martin 
Van Buren Hersom, succeeded last month in robbing Mr. F. M. 
Harris, traveler for Messrs. Smith & Knapp, of $1,500 worth of dia¬ 
monds. During a recent trip of Mr. Harris’ to Boston, he was play¬ 
ing a game of pool one evening at Young’s Hotel, after which he was 
met by Hersom, who had known him for about seventeen years. 
•Hersom, in a friendly manner, offered to accompany Mr. Harris to 
the latter’s hotel, the Tremont House, and upon arriving there, fur¬ 
ther suggested for his friend’s sake, that he be allowed to stay all 
night. This he did, and while Mr. Harris slept, Hersom abstracted 
about $1,500 worth of diamonds out of his pocketbook. Mr. Harris 
did not discover his loss until a day or two later when showing his 
diamonds to a customer. He then found that several of his parcels 
had been carefully “weeded,” and his suspicions were aroused of his 
bed-fellow of a few nights before. The case was put into the hands 
of the Jewelers’ Protective Association, which, with the aid of the 
Pinkertons, soon formed a novel plan of trapping the suspected thief. 
Mr. Harris was sent to Hersom and informed him of his loss. Her¬ 
som, of course, as a detective, immediately had a clue to the robbers, 
and pretended to enter into negotiations with them. The result was 
that he said the “crooks" would return the goods for $500. After 
many delays Mr. Harris promised to raise that sum among his friends. 
When the time came for the .delivery of the diamonds, Hersom was 
arrested by Pinkerton’s detectives, who were on hand with the 
necessary warrant. Hersom has been held to await the action of the 
Grand Jury, 


Doctor J. Mendelsohn, optician, of Birmingham, Alabama. This 
is the name, occupation and address given by a man who has visited 
several jewelers, and, after selecting a bill of goods and having them 
laid aside for him till the next day or so, when he will call and pay 
cash for them, makes his departure. After his departure the unsus¬ 
pecting jeweler discovers that a portion of his stock is missing. 
Doctor Mendelsohn did the same thing several times too often, and 
is now awaiting the penalty that severe justice may mete out to him. 

“ There’s many a slip twixt the cup and the lip.” In another part 
of this paper will be found an article, which went to press several 
days ago, which expresses satisfaction over the capture and impris¬ 
onment of “ Kid ’’ McManus, one of the notorious burglars implicated 
in the robbery of G. W. Fairchild, of Bridgeport, Conn. The Jew¬ 
elers’ Security Alliance, which pushed the proceedings against him, 
began a civil suit for the purpose of adding to the amount of bail 
required, and keeping him in jail. After the bail had been reduced 
to $10,000, it was seen by the officers of the Alliance that the amount 
was small, and that the prisoner’s friends could easily have him 
released. They consequently depended upon the civil suit to keep 
him in jail by requiring more bonds. But upon a preliminary motion 
by the prisoner’s counsel the civil suit is stayed and may never come 
to trial, for the judge upheld the arguments of the prisoner’s counsel, 
who said that, as the prisoner was brought into the State by an extra¬ 
dition warrant, he was therefore privileged against arrest in civil 
proceedings. It was a nice question of law, but, after full consider¬ 
ation, the judge decided in favor of the prisoner. McManus is 
therefore a free man, and has been carousing with his friends ever 
since the decision was rendered. It was said that they spent $1,000 
in one night for liquors with which to make merry over their victory. 

The Jewelers and Tradesmen’s Company, which has not yet com¬ 
pleted the first year of its existence, has met with wonderful success. 
It has upwards of four hundred members, and certificates have been 
issued to the amount of over $900,000. The company, though 
organized within the jewelry and kindred trades, is liberal in its 
interpretation of whom it considers entitled to its benefits. Its board 
of officers comprises men well known in the jewelry trade, and of 
acknowledged business reputation. The company issues certificates 
of insurance, ranging in amounts from $500 to $5,000, to persons 
between the ages of 15 and 60. The benefits thus graded enable 
young men with moderate incomes to become members. The assess¬ 
ments are graded according to the ages of the members—which is a 
special feature. The assessment rates are equitably adjusted, so that a 
two-fold purpose is subserved, first, of reaching the payment of the full 
amount of its membership certificates three times as soon as if the 
assessments were arranged to meet one death, and secondly, when 
the full payments are reached, one assessmennt producing nearly 
three-fold enough to pay one death loss, thus making the assessments 
one-third as frequent The company at present has very few expenses, 
and its business is transacted with economy. Annual dues are 
required from each member, these being graded at the rate of $2 for 
each $1,000 of insurance. There will also be an admission fee 
charged after a limited number of names is on the membership roll. 
Eighty per cent, of the assessments constitutes the mortuary fund, 
which is used only for the payment of death benefits, and is deposited 
with a Trust Company. The other twenty per cent, is placed in the 
reserve fund, which is used only in case of emergencies; it can 
never exceed the accumulations of ten years, as after the first ten 
years an equitable distribution will be made to members of ten years’ 
standing out of the first year’s accumulation of reserve fund. Thus, 
at the end of each block of ten years’ persistent members will be 
credited with their proportion of the reserve fund, also of the portion 
of such reserve fund that has been forfeited by non-persistent mem¬ 
bers. This, it is clearly seen, brings life insurance to its lowest 
possible price, and with economical administration, graduated assess¬ 
ments and equitable payments, this new company certainly has a 
bright future. Its address is P. O. Box 3,140, N. Y. City, 
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I Messrs. Bell & Bros., of San Antonio, Texas, one of the oldes* 
firms in the South, made an assignment for the benefit of all their 
creditors on Sept. 6, naming Mr. Sam. C. Bell, assignee. The 
[assignee estimates the liabilities at $25,000 or $30,000, with assets 
sufficient to cover them. 

I' Mr. Emil Cuendet has recently started into business for himself 
as dealer in musical boxes. He is the sole agent in this country of 
Jules Cuendet, Auberson, Switzerland, whose boxes are well known 
in Europe. Mri Cuendet also gives attention to repairing, and has 
Efacilities for doing excellent work. 

[ A recent dispatch from Paris to one of the New York papers says 
that the net sum of 7,207,252 francs and 50 centimes was realized 
from the sale of the Crown Jewels. Those which were reserved as 
heirlooms were worth considerably more, those sent to the Louvre 
being valued at .£510,000 sterling. 

The Seth Thomas Clock Co. reports improving business. The 
new patterns in marble are taking well. Walnut clocks are selling ip 
large quantities, and, since the variety has been increased by the 
addition of many new patterns, a choice is easily made. The Seth 
Thomas watches, also, continue popular. 

Mr. Sam. Kramer, a popular young salesman, for many years with 
Messrs. Stern & Stern, was married on September 7th to Miss B. 
Hess. The wedding was performed at the residence of the bride's 
parents, after which the young couple went on a wedding trip to 
Niagara Falls, where they stayed two weeks. 

I Mr. H. H. Heinrich, of 14 John street, is meeting with great suc¬ 
cess in his new plan of selling marine chronometers to watchmakers 
of good reputation on the instalment plan. Watchmakers should 
avail themselves of this offer, as exactly the same price is charged 
on instalments as if the full price were paid in cash. 

The F. Kroeber Clock Co. has issued its supplementary catalogue, 
containing illustrations of the latest patterns of clocks. Besides a 
long list of imitation marble clocks, which are very popular, the cata¬ 
logue displays many illustrations of novelties in walnut, plush, brass, 
f nickel, etc. The new supplement can be had upon application. 

Mr. H. L. Graves, for many years connected with Messrs. Reed & 
Barton, and the New Haven Clock Company, and who is well and 
I favorably known to the trade throughout the country, has been 
• engaged by Messrs. S. F. Myers & Co., Nos. 48 & 50 Maiden Lane, 
for the clock and silverware departments in their establishment. 

His excellency, Jusiani R. Kuki, Envoy Extraordinary and Min¬ 
ister Plenipotentiary to his Imperial Japanese Majesty, spent the 
afternoon and evening of Sept. 11 at the residence of Mr. George F. 
ICunz, in Hoboken, N. J., for the purpose of examining his library 
of gem literature and other collections. He will very shortly return 
' to Japan. 

Messrs. Mulford & Bonnet have just received another lot of Hun¬ 
garian opals of the finest quality. Since this firm opened its office 
in London, its facilities for securing gems at advantageous figures 
' have increased. A recent invoice contained some royal emeralds of 
large size and beautiful color, and also rubies, pearls and fancy pearls 
1 in abundance. 

| Julius Harris, the young man who recently obtained goods from 
several firms on Maiden Lane in the name of his quasi-employer, 
Mr. Peter Hartmann, has been sent to the Elmira Reformatory. He 
f obtained in all nearly $2,000 worth of jewelry, and as it was after¬ 
wards recovered from pawnshops by the owners, the charges against 
him were not heavily pressed. 

A gentleman in the trade found what is probably a valuable heir¬ 
loom last month, and the owner can have it upon application. It is 
a stone probably out of an old seal, and is beautifully engraved with 
a coat-of-arms. A dragon upon a crown, with a Latin motto above 
and the initials “ H. P.” below, form the subject of the engraving, 
which is most skilfully executed. 


Mr. Adolph Goldsmith, of 38 Maiden Lane, has made a large 
importation of small Swiss watches, to which he directs the attention 
of the trade. Mr. Goldsmith, in the lines of general jewelry, has a 
large and entirely new and fresh stock, which he has selected with 
the greatest care, and which his long experience deems to be “ sala¬ 
ble goods,” and that is what all retailers want. 

The Waterbury Clock Co. has been busy upon their supplementary 
catalogue which will be ready about October 1. The activity dis¬ 
played by this company in the manufacture of novelties and new 
staple goods for the fall, will be seen by the many illustrations of new 
clocks shown in this supplementary catalogue. Business is improving 
steadily, and the demand for clocks promises to be large this fall. 

Messrs. A. Luthy & Co. have recently made a line of beautiful 
scarf and bonnet pins, composed of little flowers made of real tur¬ 
quoise and opal. Several styles of clusters of forget-me-nots, made 
of real turquoise, with diamond centers, are exceedingly attractive. 
In brooches, Messrs. Luthy & Co. show a handsome line, both 
mounted and unmounted, and business continues to improve 
considerably. 

David Kline, of Denver, Colo., who failed last January, recently 
offered his creditors 33J/3 cents on the dollar. The creditors in the 
New York Board of Trade held a meeting a short time ago, and a 
small majority voted to demand of him a settlement in full, which 
will be done accordingly. He was prosecuted in a Colorado court 
some time since for trying to defraud his creditors, but the court 
there decided that the crime was committed in New York and that 
it consequently had no jurisdiction. 

Messrs. J. W. Richardson & Co., manufacturers of emblems and 
Masonic jewelry, have issued the largest catalogue of these goods 
that we have yet seen. It includes in addition to the old standard 
emblems, charms and badges, all the new society and labor emblems 
which have appeared to this date, and nothing in this line is wanting 
in their stock. The reputation of this house for maintaining the 
quality of their goods as represented, we can cordially endorse. 
Catalogues can be had of any jobber, from whom the retail trade 
can obtain their goods. 

The Self-Winding Clock Company is making very perceptible 
advance in the manufacture of high grade clocks, and the American 
Manufacturing and Supply Co., which has the agency of them, reports 
a large and increasing business in them. A handsome display of 
clocks will be made at the American Institute Fair by this latter 
company, and some practical exhibitions will be made there in order 
to educate the public in the matter of the desirability of self-winding 
clocks. The new mantel clocks are well received, and one of the 
patterns is illustrated in our advertising pages. 

A simple contrivance has begun to be used by Messrs. Jacot & 
Son upon their musical boxes. It consists of a new style of pinion 
which is screwed on the arbor, instead of being fastened in the old 
way upon a square arbor. The new contrivance is one of safety, for 
if the mainspring breaks, the pinion is merely unscrewed and no 
teeth are broken upon the wheel. This firm also has a new style of 
box, of fine quality but simple construction, which plays for an hour 
at a time and only costs about $85. Their little book on “ How to 
Repair Musical Boxes," is now in its second edition, and is receiving 
flattering comments from many jewelers who have read it. 

The Directors of the Providence Jewelers’ Board of Trade last 
month appointed Mr. Marcus W. Morton Secretary bf the association, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. George E. Emery. 
Mr. Morton has for several years held the post of Grand Secretary 
of the Grand Lodge of Odd Fellows, of Rhode Island. He will, for 
the present, divide his time between the two organizations until such 
time as the officers of the Grand Lodge shall appoint his successor, 
he being unable to fill both offices, as each one requires the entire 
time of its Secretary. Mr. H. S. Dorchester, Treasurer of the Board, 
acted as Secretary during the interval, with great credit to himself, 
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Messrs. Riley & Osborn, of Newark, N. J., exhibit at their ware- 
rooms at 323 Broadway, this city, an assortment of elegant designs 
in brass goods. Their catalogue makes up fifty-six pages of illus¬ 
trated patterns of their manufacture, and every page contains some¬ 
thing that an enterprising jeweler ought to have in stock. Among 
the many articles that we think deserve special notice we may men¬ 
tion, clocks, candle sticks, easles, ink stands, match holders, mirrors, 
perfume stands, smokers’ sets, thermometers, bells, and other useful 
and ornamental goods in such variety, that would take up too much 
space to enumerate. Send for a catalogue. 

Even such small articles as matches and sealing-wax can produce 
dissensions at times. A gentleman in the trade complains of a 
neighbor with an office in the same building, who continually calls 
upon him and others in the building for matches and sealing-wax, until 
it is calculated that he saves more by not buying those articles than 
his friends do in their extravagant use of them. When the millenium 
comes people will buy their own sealing-wax. Even now, in such 
places as heaven, for instance, each man purchases his own matches 
and there is neither borrowing nor lending there. But that man 
probably couldn’t get used to heaven. 

The Bohemian Athletic Society, of Chicago, which has been on a 
six months’ tour in Europe, returned last month, bringing with them 
a magnificent set of garnet jewelry for Mrs. Cleveland. The set is 
composed of brooch, earrings and chain. The brooch is in the 
shape of an eagle, holding in its claws three golden arrows and sup¬ 
ported by two standards containing photographic views of Prague. 
The casket containing the set is lined with white satin and is inscribed: 
“ To Mrs ; Cleveland, with profound respect, from the Bohemian 
excursionists to Prague.” Mrs. Cleveland has written a gracefully- 
worded letter accepting the gift. 

Mr. Edward Forman, the receiver of N. Matson & Co., Chicago, 
deserves credit for the prompt manner in which he completed and 
filed his inventory of the assets of the concern, which appear to be 
$265,249. This is a safe estimate, but the receiver has allowed a 
reduction of ten per cent, as a fair valuation. As the total liabilities 
of the firm were $178,000, this would leave a surplus of nearly 
$70,000 assets over the liabilities. This is a very satisfactory state 
of affairs, and to make matters better, business continues good, and 
the receiver hopes to wind up his receivership and continue the 
business. 

Another important removal out of Maiden Lane is that of the 
Waterbury Watch Co. They have secured a large space in the 
building, 92 & 94 Liberty street, which has been fitted up for the 
different departments of their business. The woodwork and furni¬ 
ture are of oak, and the building is furnished with an elevator. The 
company’s new method of doing business directly with legitimate 
dealers only has become very popular, and the old office at 52 Maiden 
Lane became too small for the work to be done there. The new 
office is three or four times as large, and has every convenience for 
the transaction of the company’s business. 

Word has been sent to this office of a man giving himself out to 
be Louis Kleinbeck, of Austin, Texas, who gives liberal orders for 
goods and never calls for them. He has called upon several cutlery 
and plated ware houses, and, at one cutlery house, gave a monstrous 
big order. In pocket knives alone he ordered twenty-five gross, 
ennough to supply all Texas. He promised to call the next day and 
pay cash for his bill, but he hasn’t been seen since. As he is the 
object of much suspicion among those with whom he has had deal¬ 
ings, we give a description of him furnished us by a clerk who “ sold ” 
him a large bill. He is of medium height, has a brown moustache, 
a scar on the side of his face, and carries an umbrella with a claw 
and ball handle made of white celluloid or ivory. It is believed he 
contents himself with any small articles he can lay his hands on while 
ordering a large bill of goods; and while he has not done anything 
in the jewelry line yet, to our knowledge, there is no reason why he 


In our Chicago correspondent’s report of the failure of N. Matson 
& Co., published last month, he speaks of an interview with Mr. 
Peckham, of the First National Bank, in which the latter gentleman 
speaks of Mr. Ziraphim S. Holbrook as a member of the Gorham 
Manufacturing Co. Mr. Ziraphim S. Holbrook is not a member of 
the Gorham Manufacturing Co., as is well known to the trade, and 
and has no connection with it. 

A relic of Indian barbarism was received at the War Department 
recently. It consisted of a necklace of human fingers Originally 
there were eleven fingers, strung together after' the manner of neck¬ 
laces of bear’s claws, but three of them had been lost. This ghastly 
adornment was captured in an attack on the Northern Cheyennes in 
1876, and each finger represented a life taken by the owner, the “big 
medicine man ” of the tribe. The fingers had been preserved by 
opening the skin, removing the bones, scraping away all the tissues 
and fatty substances, replacing the bones and subjecting the skin to 
some tanning process. The necklace was sent to West Point by 
Captain Bourke, who is now engaged in preparing some historical 
matter relating to the Indians. It was brought from West Point 
here in order that it might be reproduced in papier tnache at the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

A visit to the salesroom of the Bradley* Hubbard Manufacturing 
Co. in Park Place, needs to be very prolonged to acquaint 
with the entire line of goods kept in stock. Bronze figures, of large 
and small sizes, mantel ornaments in many kinds of metaland various 
designs, clocks, lamps, gas and oil fixtures, ink stands, sealing sets, 
brass placques, brass tables and easels; all these are here in number¬ 
less designs, yet these form but a fractional portion of the entire 
stock. Upon many varieties of novelties for the coming season, the 
beautiful finish of “royal copper” is much used, producing a most 
beautiful effect, especially when contrasted with the oxidized or 
antique brass work, as is the case in several designs of vases. A 
little art room is fitted up in one corner of the large establishment 
which is a very dwelling place of artistic beauty, and some of the 
finer goods made by the company are kept there. 

Two young men, employed as clerks in t\yo separate jewelry estab¬ 
lishments in Philadelphia, were recently detected in robbing their 
respective employers and pooling what they had stolen. One con¬ 
fined his operations to watches, and the other to precious stones, 
principally diamonds. The young men were of what are regarded 
respectable families, and were highly respected and fully trusted by - 
their employers. But notwithstanding the high positions they held 
they began operations by having private customers of their own, 
using the firm’s goods at cost price and pocketing the profits. After¬ 
wards they unscrupulously took the goods without paying even cost 
price and disposed of them to pawnbrokers. It is believed that the 
young men have been dishonest for a long time, and it was only 
recently that any suspicion became aroused. They became rather 
loud in their manners and dress, and awakened suspicion by their 
fast living. 

One has to look around him when he comes to the city to keep 
fully posted in the line of novelties. The Chas. I). Pratt Co., of 33 
Chambers street, is doing an extensive business in this line, and their 
rooms are worth a visit. One variety of porcelain ware, new this 
season, is meeting with marked success; it is the “ imitation ivory ’’ 
ware. It is made into all sorts of fantastic shapes, odd, curious and 
quaint. Many of the figures are hard to distinguish from genuine 
Japanese carved ivory, and while some pieces are representations of 
vases or human figures, others are the most hideous and repulsive 
looking Japanese gods. Another new style of ware, which is also 
quite popular, is made into fancy ornaments for the desk, such as 
ink stands, blotting pads, paper holders, etc. These are made of 
royal Berlin pottery, mounted in gilded brass, and the rich, deep 
coloring of the pottery, blending in beautiful contrast with the fancy 
brass work, makes a pleasing conception. Messrs. Pratt & Co.’s art 
room is now in complete arrangement, and is one of the most hand¬ 
some in the trade. 
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D URING the past month quite a number of persons were arrested 
in this city for smuggling. Among them were several women, 
who had concealed about their persons diamonds, watches, jewelry, 
laces and other dutiable goods. It required the services of a female 
inspector to discover the hiding places selected by the gay smugglers 
for the concealment of the articles. The amount of revenue they 
sought to rob the government of was considerable. Probably no one 
of those who seek to smuggle goods into the country would pick a 
pocket or rob a money drawer, but they have no scruples about rob¬ 
bing Uncle Sam, and when they are successful in so doing, will boast 
of the fact and gloat over it as being a most creditable achievement. 
It is singular how elastic conscience is with some persons. 



T HE law journals are poking all sorts of fun at the Texas Court 
of Appeals that recently decided that the United States 
Supreme Court was all wrong when it declared that the Texas law 
imposing a special tax on commercial travelers was unconstitutional. 
The Texas Court held that the law should be enforced notwith¬ 
standing the decision of the Supreme Court. It is something phe- 
nominal for a State court to overrule the Supreme Court of the 


United States, and the monumental conceit of the judge doing so 
challenges the admiration of the whole civilized world. That par¬ 
ticular judge ought to find employment as a book agent. Meantime, 
the States generally will accept the fact that their commercial trav¬ 
elers’ tax laws are invalid, and if the travelers themselves have the 
pluck to fight whenever they are molested, the odious tax will soon 
become a thing of the past. 


T HE brass workers of this city went on strike early in October 
because the employers refused to continue the Saturday half¬ 
holiday and pay for a full day’s work. Some of the employers took 
the initiative by locking out their men, but the workmen put on a 
bold front and declared their purpose to fight the fight to the bitter 
end. The Knights of Labor have promised them support, and they 
had about $50,000 in hand at the commencement of the struggle. 
This would go but a little way towards maintaining in idleness the 
several hundred men who struck. In the jewelry trade the half¬ 
holiday matter settled itself, and the stores and factories now run full 
time on Saturday as on any other working day. Those workmen 
who want wages for time when they were not working would think 
it the height of presumption if their landladies were to charge them 
for board they did not have. 


I ''HE Bridgeport burglar, “Kid McManus, who was associated 
with Feyth in the robbery of Mr. Fairchild’s jewelry store, as 
described in The Circular last month, succeeded in securing his 
release on $10,000 bail, and the authorities of Bridgeport have, no 
doubt, seen the last of that enterprising thief. McManus was backed 
by strong political influence in this city and Brooklyn, and when it 
was thought that he would be released on $15,000 bail, that amount 
was promptly raised by his friends; but the court fixed the bail at 
$20,000, and the “ Kid ” had to go to jail. Then the application to 
have the bail reduced was successful, and he was released on $io,oco 
bail, which will unquestionably be forfeited. Mr. Fairchild had 
commenced a civil suit against him, and when he was released on 
the criminal charge he was arrested on the other, but the court held 
that as he had been brought into the State to answer to the first he 
could not be held on the other. Bridgeport is getting tired of having 
New York criminals visit that city for plunder and then when caught, 
escape punishment through political influence, and the local papers 
are especially indignant over the McManus case. But what a com¬ 
mentary this furnishes on the morality of cities, whose local politicians 
are so identified with the criminal classes that they have to secure 
their escape from punishment, when caught in their villanies, at any 
cost. But what better can be expected when our wealthiest citizens 
openly state that their taxes are less when they can buy public officers 
than they are when they cannot. So bribery runs rampant, and all 
other crimes naturally follow. 
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T HE use of mirrors in show cases and cabinets for the display of 
goods has become almost universal, and so effective are they 
in jewelry stores that they are reqarded as indispensable. By the 
judicious use of mirrors the stock of goods carried by a jeweler may 
be apparently doubled, and it is amusing often to witness the effect 
of the optical illusion thus created. A lady was looking at a single 
bracelet in the showcase of a dealer recently, and insisted upon 
being shown the mate to it that was apparently lying near by. She 
could scarcely be convinced that there was but one bracelet, and that 
what she took to be its mate was only its reflection in the mirror. 
The first mirrors made were produced in Venice in 1300, previous 
to which polished metal surfaces were used to reflect the features of 
beauty and ugliness. One of the first made of the present style of 
mirrors was the property of Mary, Queen of Scots, and is yet to be 
seen in Holyrood Palace. 


W HILE American salesmen are noted for sharp practices, they 
certainly have not a monopoly in that line. An Englishman 
writes as follows to one of the London trade journals: “ I had an 
appointment with a well-known buyer to be at my stock room at a 
certain time. He came as arranged, and we had scarcely commenced 
business when ‘ Boots ’ brought a message to the effect that a ‘ gen¬ 
tleman ’ wished to speak to him. He went outside and found that a 
traveler from another house had followed him down the street into 
the hotel, and actually sent the message to him, and was waiting on 
the stairs to take possession of him as soon as my business was con¬ 
cluded.” That is a trick by no means unknown here, and must 
certainly be ranked as discourteous. The proper way would have 
been for the fellow outside to have sent a note to his brother sales¬ 
man, saying: “ When you are through with that customer turn him 
over to me, I’m something of a liar myself.” 


D R. C. A. BUCKLIN has resumed his classes in practical optics 
and has many applicants for instruction. Those who have 
taken the course speak in the highest terms of the advantage'it has 
been to them in a pecuniary way. The eye is such a delicate organ 
that it requires to be dealt with intelligently and with judgment. Its 
diversities are so innumerable that no one should attempt to adjust 
glasses to the eyes of any person without first having ascertained the 
cause of the imperfect vision. It is not necessary that one should be 
an expert oculist to do this, but instruction in practical optics will 
enable the optician to deal intelligently with a majority of the cases 
that come under his observation. Many a good pair of eyes have 
been virtually ruined by the use of glasses not adapted to their 
peculiar construction, and a slight defect of vision developed in a 
material one. Every dealer or salesman who is called upon to fit 
others with eye-glasses should make a study of the defects and dis¬ 
eases of the eye, and never recommend any until he is fully satisfied 
they will meet the case. 


W E SAW an announcement recently made by one of the large 
express companies, warning the public against some adven¬ 
turers who were soliciting advertising for a book purporting to contain 
a list of the express stations in the country. The' company gave 
notice that this publication was wholly unauthorized by them, and 
they did not wish to be held responsible for any statements made in 
its behalf. This is one of the old dodges of advertising schemers, a 
similar book having been circulated before—among its advertisers. 
That is to say, a copy was printed for each advertiser, and this was 
about the limit of its circulation. There are a good many advertising 
schemes of a similar nature presented to business men during the 
year, and it requires considerable backbone to escape them all. But 


in these days, when every legitimate industry is represented by 
journals devoted to its interests, which make a business of o 
the entire field an advertiser may desire to reach, it is simply throw! 
ing away money to patronize these catch-penny concerns. The m 
successful merchants of this country have repeatedly testified tl 
the regularly established journals are the very best advertisinl 
mediums. 


I T IS exceedingly unfortunate for Florida that yellow fever should! 

have broken out at Tampa early last month. Some time ago a 
case or two occurred at Key West, and Northern people becani| 
quite alarmed lest it should extend to Jacksonville and thence North! 
The authorities at Jacksonville, however, promptly established a 
quarantine against Key West and the danger was soon averted. 1 
greater difficulty will be encountered in quarantining Tampa on! 
account of its railroad and other connections with the outer \\ 
Many persons will doubtless be deterred from spending the win 
Florida, as has been their custom, and the State cannot but suffer iij 
consequence. The little cholera scare that occurred in 
early in the month amounted to almost nothing. The steamship 
Alesia, from the Meditteranean, arrived with four cases of cholera ot| 
board. These were immediately removed to the cholera hospital 
the ship and passengers fumigated, and no serious result followed.] 
New York is so well guarded now by its health authorities that there 
is little danger to be apprehended from the importation of diseasi 
we are in more deadly peril from the torn up condition of the] 
streets, the effluvia constantly arising from them being well calculate^ 


T HERE is a little outrage that the government perpetrates upon 
some classes of the jewelry trade that is suffered without pro¬ 
test, however great the annoyance may be. It is well known thatj 
importers of foreign goods, of whatever character, are apt to r 
invoices sometimes that are undervalued, and if these are passed by 
the customs authorities the government is defrauded of a portion of 
the revenue rightly its due under the law. Therefore, when under¬ 
valuation is suspected, "the goods must be appraised by experts. 
Diamonds are something that government employees know little 
about, and so when an invoice arrives and an appraisement desired, 
it is the habit of the customs authorities to send notices to several 
diamond dealers who are noted as experts, notifying them that they 
must appear at a certain time and place to appraise certain invoices 
of diamonds, and that their neglect or refusal to obey the sur 
will subject them to a fine of $100 or possibly imprisonment. So the 
dealers are obliged to spend hours away from their business, and giv< 
of their knowledge to a transaction that does not interest them in tin 
slightest. This would not be so bad if the government would pay 
for such service as private individuals would be willing to do. 
no; the government says substantially, “ we are enforcing the laws 
for the protection of trade, and as you are engaged in trade, you 
must give your services gratuitously whenever we require them 
does not matter that the government is made richer by the services 
of these gentlemen, it still refuses to compensate them as experts 
entitled to be compensated. This being tht practice of the govt 
ment in these cases, it ought to carry the principle to its logical 
conclusion, and instead of paying exhorbitant lawyers’ fees, say 
these gentlemen: “ The government has got itself into a bad hole 
and needs the services of a lawyer to pull it out; you are experts 
law matters, come, give us your services or you will be fined $1001 
go to jail; there is no fee for you in this business, but it is all for the 
good of trade." What a protest would go up from the bar over such 
an edict, and how unanimously the bench would sustain them, 
it don’t happen to be the legal ox that is gored in the case of the 
diamond experts. 
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pHE government having shown a disposition to improve the postal 
service as much as possible and to increase its value to the 
iness portion of the public, why would it not be feasible to sup¬ 
plement the parcel delivery with a “ C. O. D.” delivery, and collect 
bills as well as deliver the goods for the purchase of which the 
were incurred. Such a system is in vogue in France, Germany, 
ria and Belgium, and has been found to be exceedingly con- 
nt. It is possible for a person in Belgium, for instance, to send 
i Paris for a bill of goods and direct them to be sent by mail 
|C. O. D.” On receiving them he is required to pay the bill, the 
postage on the parcel and on the letter remitting the money. Many 
of the dry goods stores in this city have country order departments, 
and are in the habit of sending many thousands of packages annually 
by express; if they could be sent “ C. O. D.” through the mails, their 
business would be greatly facilitated and largely increased. The 
greater the facilities the post office service can render to the business 
public, the more extensively it is used and the more profitable it 
Packages weighing not to exceed four pounds can now be 
it through the mails, and the next progressive step should be the 
•adoption of the “ C. O. D.” system of delivery. 


I T IS with keen satisfaction that business men of the North have 
watched the rapid development of the southern section of the 
.country that has taken place within the past few years. The field 
(for enterprise in almost every line of trade is thus greatly broadened, 
the wealth of the nation materially enhanced, while the region so 
terribly devastated by war is giving evidence of growing prosperity. 
No one is more gratified at this changed condition of things than 
our merchants of the North who, before the war, enjoyed a liberal 
Southern trade and entertained the highest respect for the business 
men of that section. Something of the old time traffic is returning, 
and there is a satisfaction in noting that the young men of the South 
are putting forth their best energies to recover their lost position. 

: Southern trade was exceptionally good last year, and promises to be 
even better for the present one. A notable fact is the gradual wear¬ 
ing away of the old feeling of exclusiveness that formerly prevailed 
at the South; the cold shoulder is no longer turned to those who 
would avail themselves of its mild climate and business opportunities, 
but all comers are heartily welcomed. Under this new order of 
things the country is becoming more thickly settled, towns and vil¬ 
lages are alive with activity, and vast mining and manufacturing 
interests are being developed. The South is rich in natural resources 
and has a great future before it. 


W E HAVE referred to the suit brought by O. M. Hartt and 
Hanan & Son against certain leaders of the Knights of Labor, 
who were charged with conspiracy in boycotting the complainants. 
In rendering a decision in their favor, the Supreme Court held that 
“ The law permits orderly and peaceable co-operation to maintain or 
advance the wages of labor, and undoubtedly, as an incident to this 
authorized co-operation—that is, to render it effective—a resort to 
all lawful means of enforcement. Peaceable withdrawal from employ¬ 
ment, commonly called a strike, however extensive, is plainly such 
an incident. It is true that an absolute scale of wages cannot be 
maintained so long as persons outside of the combination look for 
less than the fixed rate. Yet such persons have a perfect right to so 
work, and are entitled to protection against lawlessness—that is, to 
protection not against a probable strike, but against violence and 
threats of violence. When, however, there is no relation, direct or 
indirect, between wages and strikes, the combination which brings 
the latter about for unlawful purposes is a criminal conspiracy. The 
strike then involves the diminishing of the quantity of productive 
labor, which is an injury to the community and an act injurious to 


trade." The prisoners were remanded for trial. This decision 
makes intimidation, of either workman or employer, a crime, which 
may be punished by imprisonment. 


IN COMMENTING recently upon the absurdity of the State 
I Board of Arbitration interfering in the matter of the strike of 
the silversmiths, and undertaking to ascertain if there was a strike 
after the workmen had been out for two or three weeks, we stated 
that the Board was simply a political machine, created to make offices 
for a few persons who have to be taken care of by their party. 1 he 
Board itself seems to have awakened to the absurdity of its position, 
and has recently issued a circular, one of which it has forwarded to 
us, explaining that the Board can only hope to accomplish good 
results when it is called upon previous to a strike or lockout, and not 
after. Referring to the silversmiths’ strike, it says that the men were 
already out when the Board was asked to interfere, and the employ¬ 
ers refused to recognize the Board of Arbitration in any way. Why 
should employers recognize a political board in any manner what¬ 
ever ? These arbitrators, appointed by the State to draw fat salaries 
have no power whatever to either compel strikers to go to work or 
employers to employ them. Without such power, it is simply a 
waste of time to deal with them. This was shown also in the case 
of the striking engineers on the Brooklyn elevated railroad, when the 
companies refused to have anything to do with the arbitrators. I he 
Board has evidently made up its mind that it does not pay to be the 
laughing stock of the public, and so has sunk into quiescence, anj 
issued a circular to announce that fact. 


P OSTMASTER-GENERAL VILAS has recently issued an order 
to postmasters that has excited a great amount of indignation. 
It is to the effect that persons sending merchandise by mail are pro¬ 
hibited from writing or printing on the wrapper anything whatever 
except the address of the person to whom the package is to be deliv¬ 
ered. It is the habit of senders to print on such wrappers their name 
and business address, as they do upon letter, envelopes, but under this 
latest order they cannot do even this. Nor can they write or print a 
request to the postmaster to notify the sender if the package is not 
called for. This is an arbitrary and unjust ruling, and is not, appar¬ 
ently, warranted by the law. In January last he sent out an order as 
follows: “ Upon all papers sent as merchandise there may be printed 
any matter not having the character of personal correspondence, and 
with such merchandise, and merchandise of other material, there may 
be inclosed such printed matter, or the same may be attached to such 
matter." Now he revokes this order, and limits the matter that may 
be placed on wrappers to the plain address. How this order works 
may be illustrated by a case of actual occurrence within our knowl¬ 
edge. A gentleman in this city had a package sent to him on which 
twenty-two cents postage was paid. The address was written on a 
tag and affixed to the package, but not a word outside of the address. 
When delivered, twenty-two cents additional postage was demanded 
on the ground that the tag bore the words, “ Dennison’s Patent.” 
To protect his patent, the law requires the manufacturer of tags to 
stamp each one in this manner, while the person who uses one on a 
postal package must pay double postage, simply because this stamp 
is printed on the tag. The absurdity of Mr. Vilas’ ruling is thus 
shown. 


A GENTLEMAN enters a jewelry store and finds the clerks 
variously employed, but two or three of them engaged in con¬ 
versation—probably discussing the latest game of baseball. Stepping 
in front of them he waits to have his wants attended to. No atten¬ 
tion is paid to him, but the conversation is continued. Finally, 
disgusted, the gentleman turns on his heel muttering, walks out of 
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the store and goes elsewhere. Noticing his departure one of the somethin^ that 

conversational clerks hastens after him and asks if he could do This something is aMt™i T 1 SUCCeSS ^ fai ' U ' 

'■ “ Y0U 'et- stand in the exact measure of his 


anything for him. .The gentleman replied: 

front of you like a bump on a log while you were carrying on a 
private conversation. I am too busy a man to delay for such non¬ 
sense, and will go where I can be promptly served and treated more 
courteously.” Many a customer is lost by neglect of this kind 
Some clerks apparently think that they are employed for their own 
convenience, not to serve the interests of their employers, and that competent 
they confer a favor on a customer when they condescend to wait 
upon him. A merchant who expects to be successful should see that 
his employees attend promptly and primarily to customers. Every¬ 
thing else is secondary to this; all office work, private conversation, 


undertake to 


The strategy that is successful with'one cusVomer'would'feil lament] 
ably with another, for every individual has his peculiarities and must) 
be approached by the way of these. Many employers of traveling sales-! 
men »re wholly mcompetent to go on the road, and should they! 

ravel on commission they would starve to death. A 
. ... 6 er ls not only valua,),e as a salesman, but his sugges¬ 

tions and advice to his employers are invaluable. He feels the pulse 
of the market - kno ' vs "hat the trade requires and the standing of his 
customers. An able, competent traveling salesman is indispensable 
personal prinking before a looking glass should be laid aside instant^ always ^dUa^Tca* 1 ‘ Ce "- nt COmpenSa,ion - Such 11 


when a customer enters, and some one should attend 

delay. Courtesy and prompt attention are the rights of every one, and he partnership 
who neglects to accord these will inevitably suffer for it. The prac¬ 
tice in large stores, where there are several departments and many 
attendants, of having “ floor walkers ” or suave and pleasant gentle¬ 
men to direct callers to the counter where the goods they desire 


o he commended. Men of business have little They 
to make, an J 

i prejudice against the house where 


, . „ • -almost fix their own price for their services 

him Without Many a successful traveler has found the road a stepping stone to a 
' represented, or the foundation for a 
™ account. But there is another class I 
ot travelers, sent out because they are willing to work cheap, tnat 

tLTT POr, .'° n ° f the trade would S la <”y dispense with. 

more to discredit the business than any other one thing. 

^r h ^ PUrchaSe l , ° make> and un '«s Promptly dencefandusua^y^on^ive'to^sguifmost'oTthose^whh^’hom the'" 
come in contact. Such men make it hard work for respectable tra7 
elers to preserve the dignity of their calling, and for dealers t, 
tolerate the visits of the representatives of reputable houses. It i 
satisfaction to know that the jewelry trade is afflicted with thi. 

io greater extent than other callings that 
on the road. Trade journals in general 
avelers and the employers who send 


class of cheap travelers to 
require the services of m 


THE Commissioner of Patents has recently issued a circular 

I which it is stated that recognition will hereafter be denied . __ 

specifications in applications for patents which include vague general complain of the cheap 

terms, designed by inventors to cover every possible modification of diem out. 
their processes, so checking the ingenuity of others,and subjecting users 
to unreasonable claims. This decision is encouraging to artistic and *** 

constructive skill. It is for the interest of the community that genius 
in these lines should be hampered as little as possible, and that those 
using patented articles should distinctly know what they are paying 
for. The Commissioner of Patents decides against such indefinite 
terms as “ means,” “ mechanism ” or “substantially as described" 

" h may be construed to so broaden and expand the invention that 


everything in the art is covered, and other inventors and the public America - 
Disced under unrensnnnhl** trihnt* . . these crrt 


placed under unreasonable tribute. Applications must be appi 
as to form as well as merits. This is a step in the right direction, 
for interminable complications have grown out of the very general 
terms often used by inventors to cover, not their particular invention, 
but any improvements upon them that others may devise. An 
inventor ought to be satisfied with his own conception and not seek 
to shut out others who may follow him. It is a matter of congratula¬ 
tion, also, that the plan formerly in vogue of re-issuing a patent and 
extending its term of life thereby has been abandoned, no patent 
having been re-issued since 1877. A patent runs for seventeen years, 
and if a patentee has not secured adequate compensation during that 
time he ought to step aside and let some one else try. Occasionally 
3 patentee becomes so involved in litigation that the fruits of his 
brain and labor are lost to him, and in such instances there should 
be some redress. Whoever makes a discovery of value to the human 
family should receive good compensation, even if it is necessary to 
give his patent a new lease of life. 


W E D f IPE *.° direct attention to the many important technical 
, and otherwise interesting articles to be found in this issue of 
he Circular. Mr. Crosjman presents the eighteenth article of the 
very interesting series of sketches he has prepared especially for us 
entitled, “A Complete History of Watch and Clock Making in 
These articles will appear monthlv until the history of 


se articles will appear monthly u 


THE successful traveling salesman “is born, not made.” 

1 travel from place to place constantly, working by dav and 

pleasant, smiling and insinuating countenance, the task becomes or 


these great industries is brought down to the present t| 

George F. Kunz contributes an interesting illustrated article on 
Gold Grnamems of Colombia.” An article on “ Lathes and Lathe 
Work,’ by a specialist in that department, will be found full of instruc¬ 
tion. ‘ Electrotyping and Molds for the Same,” is an article full of 
interest to those in any way identified with that kind of work. Dr. 
C A. Bucklin contributes his customary article on practical optics 
I here is a continuation of the paper on “Gilding and Gold Plating " 
and the “Prize Essay onjhe Balance Spring," by Moritz Immisch 
tree Hand and Mechanical Drawing," by Mr. Ganney, is a treatise 
on a subject full of interest to every workman in the jewelry trade. 
I here is also an instructive paper on “Inertia,” as the term is applide 
to the action of escapements. “ Elsie Bee,” the first writer on the 
subject of fashions in jewelry, contributes another chapter from h-r 
note book. An illustrated article descriptive of the great bronze cast 
of the head of a buffalo, for the eastern entrance of the great bridge 
erected at Omaha by the Union Pacific Railroad, will attract atten¬ 
tion. In addition to these, there are numerous other articles relating 
especially, to the jewelry trade, some of which are original and others 
were translated especially for The Circular. The department of 
“ Workshop Notes" is replete with practical suggestions, and “ For¬ 
eign Gossip" contains many items of useful information. The 


Gossip/’ etc., present 

---vrfs of the month with comments thereon. This is no 

that it requires positive genius to succe^uHy accompIishT”But'tlw 

methmamore than smiles with which much valuable matter of special interest to jewelers from month to 


traveling salesman must have somethingmi 
o greet his customers; he must have tact, ability and that peculiar month ai 


s’ Circular. No other trade journal has s 
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many experts upon its list of paid contributors or expends so much 
for technical articles. In short, a volume of The Jewelers’ Cir- 
ular in the hands of a careful reader is equivalent to a liberal 
education. 


R ETAILING is getting played out,” remarked a dealer to us 
the other day. “ First, because expenses are much higher 
than they used to be, and second, because the large department 
stores are ruining our business. The retailer has to pay about 
double the rent he ought to pay compared with the business he does. 
Ten or fifteen years ago we did double the business we do now and 
rents were much lower. But this would not be so bad if it were not 
for the combination stores, which monopolise all kinds of retail busi¬ 
ness to such an extent that the legitimate retail dealer can scarcely 
make a living. There are a dozen such stores in New York that 
boast that they sell about everything one wants to buy, from house¬ 
hold goods to jewelry. A few years ago, whoever wanted to buy 
jewelry went to the regular retail dealers for it, but now these com¬ 
bination stores sell more jewelry than all the retail dealers together. 
They claim that they can buy goods cheaper than we can, because 
they buy largely and pay promptly, while retail dealers buy in driblets 
and want four or six months’ credit. If this is true, it is the fault of 
the manufacturers and jobbers, who have introduced so much 
competition into the business by giving credit to everybody who 
asked for it, and by encouraging outsiders to buy their goods, that 
they have diverted the retail trade away from the legitimate retail 
dealers, and, of course, they cannot do business as liberally or pay as 
promptly as they formerly did. The manufacturers and jobbers have 
absolute control of the trade, and they could keep it in the regular 
channels and dictate their own terms if they were so inclined. But some 
of them do not want to do so; they want as many customers as they 
can get, feeling that the more there are to handle jewelry the more 
will be sold. They ought instead to encourage the retail dealers. 
We are willing to handle all the goods the public will buy, and if 
things were made as easy for us as it is for the outsiders, we would 
be just as liberal buyers as they and pay as promptly. As it is, these 
great bazaars are eating the life out of the retail dealers.” Which 
complaint leads us to remark that the owners of these great bazaars 
are but carrying out the demands of the public, and it is inevitable 
that trade shall conform to demand. If the public can be bettter 
served by buying all varieties of goods under one roof, then there 
will spring up merchants willing to so serve them, and manufacturers 
of goods in all lines will supply them just as surely as they have the 
money to pay for what they want. The course of trade has changed 
very materially within the past few years, and those engaged in it 
will do better by falling in with the current and keeping on top than 
sitting down to lament over “ times as they used to was." This is an 
age of change and progress, and in nothing is this more visible than 
in attempting to supply the requirements of a fickle pubic. 


that The Circular should make some general statements in regard 
to itself that may be considered an answer to the very many reckless 
and unscrupulous stories put forth by those who would seek to draw 
business unto themselves by foul as well as by fair means. 

The Jewelers’ Circular is the oldest journal published in the 
interests of the jewelry trade and all branches pertaining thereto. It 
is owned and controlled by a syndicate of jewelers ”—gentlemen 
whose lives have been spent in the jewelry business and who know 
thoroughly the wants of their constituents. These gentlemen pur¬ 
chased the paper at the decease of its respected and estimable foun¬ 
der, Daniel H. Hopkinson, for the double purpose of continuing The 
Circular after the same high standard laid out by its originator; for 
the purpose of securing the widow of Mr. Hopkinson a large and con¬ 
tinuing interest in the life work of her husband, which she still 
retains. The present proprietors of The Circular do not “ run it 
for all they can get out of it,” nor do'they live off of its proceeds ; 
on the contrary, they spend the income of the paper very largely for 
contributions of scientific articles of great value. The editor, an 
old personal and journalistic associate of Mr. Hopkinson, who has 
been with The Circular for some twelve years, still continues to 
edit its columns. The Circular is not run in the interests of any 
clique, and no favors whatever are shown to any stockholder that 
are not open to all its patrons. Advertisers, therefore, may have 
full confidence that they receive the benefits The Circular is able 
to afford for a fair and equitable consideration. 

Members of the trade throughout the country have been 
repeatedly invited, and are now invited again, to write to The Cir¬ 
cular upon any subject of general interest to the trade. 

The Circular to-day is the largest, and is pronounced by the 
most competent authorities in the trade, and also by many emi¬ 
nent journalists, to be the best trade paper in existence, and the aim 
of its proprietors and staff is to make it at all times worthy of such 
praise. It reaches the trade throughout the country, and is carefully 
preserved as a text-book of reference, the Monogram sheets and the 
different series of technical articles now going through its pages 
making it especially valuable as such. In spite of all competition, the 
circulation and income was never so great as at present, and 
never in its history has its list of contributors—experts in their 
special lines—been so numerous as at the present time. We have 
thus sought to make The Circular something more than a mere 
chronicler of ephemeral news and a reprint of clippings from the 
daily papers, and have endeavored to make it a medium of instruc¬ 
tion to beginners in the arts pertaining to the business, as well as a 
valuable assistant to more advanced workers. 

• The success of The Circular has induced many persons, some 
of whom are in no way identified with the jewelry trade, to seek 
to establish jewelry papers. We claim no monoply of the field, 
but have entire confidence in the ability of the trade to dis¬ 
tinguish between merit and pretence. 


A Word to our Friends. 

||T HAS never been the custom of The Jewelers’ 
Circular to blow its own trumpet, to speak in any 
way disparagingly of its fellow journals in the trade, 
or to enter into any controversies with them, prefer- 
ing that a discriminating public should pass judg- 
it upon The Circular solely upon its merits. In these days of 
rather extreme competition, and when many statements are made by 
the over-zealous seekers after advertisements for journals that have 
been established “ to meet a long felt want,” it seems fitting and proper 


Purchasers of Stolen Cold. 

I HE RECENT arrest of a colored porter in the 
employ of Wheeler, Parsons & Hayes, charged with 
having stolen several thousand dollars’ worth of jew¬ 
elry, again illustrates the readiness with which 
employees of jewelers can dispose of the articles 
they may appropriate. This colored porter, whose name is Kidd, 
was in the habit, as is charged, of abstracting jewelry from the cases 
during the day, melting it and selling the old gold. Kidd made a 
statement to the officers who arrested him, admitting that he had 
been robbing the firm for several years, and claiming that he had 
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been induced to do so by a watchmaker, who also showed him how 
to melt the articles he stole. He had no difficulty in disposing of 
the products of his melting pot, readily finding small dealers who not 
only purchased all the gold he brought them, but encouraged him to 
bring them more. Robberies of jewelers by trusted employees are 
rendered easy by the readiness with which their plunder is disposed 
of. There are dealers who will buy old gold or silver—or even man¬ 
ufactured goods—from any one who offers it,, even when every 
surrounding circumstance is suspicious, and would lead an honest 
man to the conclusion that the goods were stolen. They buy what 
is offered without inquiry, but seldom pay its market value because 
they are so sure it was dishonestly acquired. We have before us 
as we write, the written confession of two boys who were formerly 
employed in a jewelry factory. They are brothers, the oldest but 
seventeen years of age. They carried off from the factory bar gold 
and clippings from time to time, selling their booty to different retail 
dealers. Their plunder amounted to some $3,000 in the course of 
three months. They were detected, arrested and confined in the 
Tombs. Their confession, to which we have referred, was written 
by them jointly while in the Tombs. An extract from this document 
will show how easy it was made for them to convert their booty into 
cash, how they were tempted to go on with their stealing and what 
an enormous profit the receiver of the stolen property realized on it. 
As the two boys have paid the penalty of their crime we suppress 
their real names, but will call them John and Charles. John says: 

“ The first piece of gold I took I sold to a dealer in Chatham 
street. I showed him what I had and asked him if he wanted to buy. 
He said yes, and I gave it to him and he tested it; he said he would 
give me sixty cents a pennyweight for it; I wanted sixty-five, but he 
would give me no more than sixty; I told him I would take that and 
he gave me $6. This was the proprietor of the store. He never 
asked me any more questions from the time I began selling to him 
till the end, except about the state of the weather. I think he 
thought that if he asked questions about how I got it I would stop 
selling there. After I had sold there three times, my brother Charles 
went there and sold to him, and he then told us that when we had 
any gold to bring nights or Sundays to bring it over to his house if 
his store was closed. Charles went there four or five times, and when 
the proprietor was not in his wife would buy the gold. We sold him 
in all about 2,000 pennyweights, and received sixty cents a penny¬ 
weight for 18 karat gold and fifty cents a pennyweight for 14 karat. 
Then we sold some at another place near by, about 300 pennyweights, 
but were never asked any questions about where ive obtained it. 
This dealer used to give us cigars when we came," and told us when¬ 
ever we had any gold to sell to be sure and come to him. We sold 
some more at a place in the Bowery, but they asked us no questions, 
just weighed the gold and gave us the money. At this place the 
proprietor said if we would deal with him liberally he would give us 
a gun to celebrate the Fourth of July with. At one of these places 
Charles was asked where he got the gold, and he told them he was 
in business and that it came from his factory. He knew we were too 
young to be in the business of manufacturing, but he bought the 
gold without any more questions. At one place the dealer wanted 
to give me a check, but I would not take it. He said he did not 
have the money, and so he gave me a due bill, but I never got any. 
thing for it. He kept putting me off and finally I got tired going for 
it. One dealer was suspicious, and said if we were arrested we must 
not give him away, but said if he got into trouble he would make it 
hot for us. All those who bought gold of us I am sure were certain 
that it was stolen, but they always wanted more.” 

The confession, of which the above is the substance, is very 
lengthy and is signed by both the boys. The names of the dealers 
who bought gold from them are given in full and their places of 
business. As no proceedings were taken against these receivers, for 
the reason that they could not be convicted on the testimony of con¬ 
fessed thieves, we are not at liberty to publish their names, but we 
can say that most of them are still in business, and actively engaged 


in corrupting boys employed in the jewelry trade. How they are to 
be reached and punished is a problem the jewelry trade would liktf 
to see solved. Of course, they are liable to punishment as receivers 
of stolen goods, but it is almost impossible to obtain sufficient evi-! 
dence, outside of the thieves who deal witii them, to convict them. 
While such men are permitted to pursue their nefarious occupation,! 
it is not surprising that employees are dishonest. 


The Outlook for Trade. 

E PRESUME there are few persons engaged in the 
jewelry trade who will complain as to the amount of 
business they have done during the past two or three 
months. There have been mote active periods, but 
seldom; trade has been good, riot coming by spurts, 
but steady, everyday trade, orders beingsufficieht to keep everybody 
quite as busy as they care to be. This condition of trade having 
been looked for, manufacturers and jobbers have been prepared t 
meet it, and were well supplied with desirable goods with which to 
replenish the stocks of the retail dealers. The pi-ospect is that tr de 
will continue active until after the holidays, when there will probably 
follow the customary season of dullness to enable every one to take 
an account of stock and close up the year’s business. In all sections 
the same feeling of hopeful confidence is expressed. The harvests 
have been unusually bountiful, there is plenty of money in the 
country, and those who have been working so hard to get hold of it 
will be inclined to spend it with liberality. About the only ones who 
complain of hard times are the speculators; since the failure of the 
great wheat corner, when those who undertook to engineer the job 
were victimized to the extent of eight or ten millions of dollars, spec¬ 
ulators have not found such abundant opportunities for their style of 
gambling as formerly, and complain that the “ lambs ” do not come 
up to the slaughter as readily as they used to. Their sufferings ought 
not to excite any sympathy whatever. Speculators are foes to legiti¬ 
mate business, their purpose being to disarrange and divert trade 
from its legitimate channels. If speculation suffers, legitimate enter¬ 
prise should rejoice. Outside of the field of speculation business is 
in a healthy condition. Profits are not large, but the prosperous 
season is likely to be more prolonged on that account. Workingmen 
are generally faring better than they have for several years, for their 
is plenty of work for all and wages range a'trifle better than hereto- 1 
fore. Never before, probably, has so much business been done with 
so small a share of profit to the manufacturer to repay him for his 
skill, labor, capital and risk. Yet the wealth of thecountry issteadily 
increasing, and in all sections buying, building and manufacturing is 
going on, with strong confidence in the future. 


The Diamond Trade in this Country. 

STATEMENT by the Treasury Department of the 
imports and exports for the eight months of the year 
ending August 31, contains some items of interest to 
all connected with the diamond trade. It shows that 
during the month of August the value of diamonds, 
‘ rough or uncut, including glaziers’ diamonds,” imported was 
$4i,7 8 4. while the value of those imported during the corresponding 
month of last year was $22,438, a very considerable increase for the 
present year. But the value of the same class of goods imported 
during the first eight months of the year was $192,847, as against 
$213,920 for the corresponding period of last year. But these figures 
represent only the rough stones, and afford no indication of the vol¬ 
ume of the importation of precious stones. As a matter of fact, the 
importation of these has largely increased. The same statement 
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t shows that during the month of August there were brought to this 
[country $1,293,846 worth of “precious stones and imitations not 
;'set,” while in August last year the value of such importations was 
$1,110,858. During the eight months ending with August of this 
i year the value of all importations of precious stones unset was 
$7,862,377, as against $6,154,095 during the corresponding months 
of last year. Here is shown an increase of $1,678,282 in the value 
' of unset stones imported during eight months of this year, while there 
i is a slight falling off in the value of rough stones. There was also 
fan increase this year in the value of imported “jewelry and manu¬ 
factures of gold and silver ” of a little over $6,000. A representative 
[of The Circular deeming these figures suggestive, called upon Mr. 

[ Bi llings, of the firm of Randel, Baremore & Billings, and obtained 
i from him some interesting facts regarding the diamond trade, which 
are incorporated in this article. We do not pretend to give Mr- 
Billings’ language, but are indebted to him for the facts. 

The falling off in the importation of rough diamonds is accounted 
for by the fact that there has recently been quite an advance in price, 
and those who import diamonds and cut them here have been hoping 
[ that prices would go down, and so limited their purchases to their 
| actual requirements. The price of diamonds has had an upward 
E tendency for many years owing to the natural increase in the demand 
[ for them. This increase is due to the increasing number of wealthy 
persons in this country, and to the development of refined taste as 
I the result of increased wealth. From 1850 to 1870 the price of dia- 
.) monds advanced steadily at the rate of about ten per cent, per annum, 

, but since then the advances have been less regular. With the open- 
I ing of the various Cape mines the prices have fluctuated, but within 
a short time aH the Cape mines have come virtually under one man¬ 
agement, or, rather, the owners have formed a combination to limit 
| the production and maintain fair prices. It is asserted that the Cape 
mines are inexhaustible, and that if the owners were reckless enough 
to do so they could flood the markets of the world in a year. As 
\ this would break prices, they are too sagacious to cut their own 
throats, and so have, after protracted negotiation, formed a combi- 
, nation to restrict the production within the bounds of legitimate 
demand. They have also adopted more stringent measures to pre¬ 
vent the products of their mines from reaching the market through 
1 illicit channels. One of the trials of these mine owners has been to 
• t prevent their workmen, mostly natives, from concealing the precious 
1 stones they found about their persons and selling them to dealers 
. who made a business of buying stolen diamonds. The new arrange¬ 
ments prohibit any person from buying diamonds without first securing 
a license so to do. It is a noticeable fact that many of the largest 
diamonds discovered of late years have reached the market through 
. illegitimate channels. The large one, known as the “Victoria,” 
I which was cut at Amsterdam, came upon the market in a mysterious 
manner, and no one knows precisely in whose mine it was found. 
This stone is said to be one of the most perfect gems in the world. 
; In cutting it, it was found necessary to divide it, and the piece taken 
off was cut into a beautiful stone weighing twenty karats, while the 
larger stone was finished up into a perfect gem weighing 180 karats. 
There are several lapidaries in this country who make a specialty of 
cutting diamonds, and, as their work is quite as good as that done 
1 abroad, their business is increasing. 

The demand for precious stones is rapidly increasing in this 
country, and our principal importing houses have their buyers in 
Europe most of the time, visiting the different markets and buying 
with great liberality. Formerly they sought out the rarest gems and 
purchased them almost exclusively, but the demand in this country 
now requires a supply of stones of all qualities. Diamonds have 
become, to a certain extent, recognized as a circulating medium, and 
their transfer in business transactions, in place of cash payments, is 
of frequent occurrence. There is also a large number of “ curbstone 
brokers ” in diamonds, who carry a few in'their pockets and pick up 
customers wherever they can. Many of these are salesmen in other 
lines of business, but having a taste for precious stones, carry precious 


stones with them to operate with as opportunity presents. Many of 
these obtain the stones from regular dealers on memorandum and 
make large profits on their sales. There is a special demand at pres¬ 
ent for rare stones, peculiar in color or in shape, and these bring 
fancy prices. Indeed, prices for rare gems are entirely a matter of 
fancy, being governed by no schedule or known rule. 

The great majority of precious stones imported are used by manu¬ 
facturers of jewelry, who are racking their brains constantly for new 
designs and styles in which to mount them. This demand for novel 
settings has created virtually a new industry, for there are manufac¬ 
turers who make a specialty of designing and manufacturing settings 
for gems and selling them to the diamond dealers. When they hit 
upon a setting that is likely to be popular, they immediately obtain a 
patent for it, so that almost every setting that includes a mechanical 
operation is covered by a patent. Quite a business is done in re-set¬ 
ting diamonds and other stones that have been handed down as 
heirlooms in families, the setting of which is antiquated. To utilize 
these to the best advantage an artistic designer is required to furnish 
a drawing of the proposed new setting, and it is frequently necessary 
to supplement the heirloom with new gems to obtain the effect 
desired. Many wealthy persons desire to have unique settings for 
rare stones in their possession, and will not have a thing of which 
there is a duplicate. The customer may have an idea for a setting 
that is peculiarly his own, and then he and the designer have to get 
together and work out something practical, for there is high art in 
combining precious stones so as to obtain their best effects. 

We might extend this article indefinitely with gossip about precious 
stones, but it is already long enough. We have only to add that 
would-be purchasers of precious stones should always patronize some 
legitimate dealer of established reputation. To deal with “curbstone 
brokers," pawnbrokers or horse jockeys is to invite fraud. It is 
safe to assume that all genuine stones come through regular dealers, 
and that they can afford to sell them at lower rates than outsiders 
who are looking for a special profit for themselves. 


The Value of a Good Name. 

WHO have always been prospered in business, who 
ave contrived to pay dollar for dollar, whose account 
t the bank is always in their favor, whose name is a 
>wer of strength in business circles, can have little 
lea of what those suffer who have been unfortunate 
and unable to stem the current of adverse circumstances. Many of 
these are quite as deserving of respect and confidence as their more 
fortunate neighbors; the principal difference between them is that 
the first had sufficient capital to pull them through and the others 
did not. Yet the public in general looks with suspicion upon every 
one who has been unfortunate in business, regardless of the fact that 
but a very small proportion of business men are successful. One of 
the unsuccessful ones thus bewails the unhappy lot of the unsuccess¬ 
ful business man: It is surprising, he says, what a wonderful effect 
the insolvency of a merchant has upon his former creditors. Men 
who before were only too glad to take him by the arm and laugh and 
chat with him by the hour, now shrug their shoulders and pass him 
on the street with a frigid “ How d’ do ?" Every trifling item of a 
bill is hunted up and presented, that under other circumstances would 
not have seen the light of day for months to come. If the bill is 
paid, well and good; but if the obligation is not immediately can¬ 
celed, the scowl of the sheriff, perhaps, meets him at the nearest 
corner. A business man who has never failed can know but little of 
human nature, for in prosperity he sails along gently, his barque 
wafted over placid seas by favoring smiles and kind words from 
everybody. He prides himself on his name and spotless character, 
and makes it his boast that he has not an enemy in the world; but 
when adversity and misfortune knock at his door, he is forced tq 
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look at the world in a less roseate light. He reads suspicion on every 
brow, and he hardly knows how to move or whether to do this thing 
or the other. He beholds spies about him on every hand, and knows 
that a multitude of suits and attachments are ready for his back. In 
order to realize what kind of stuff the world is made of, a man must 
encounter misfortune and stop paying his liabilities, and then, if he 
has real and true friends, they will come promptly forward and prove 
their devotion. A business failure is a kind of moral sieve which 
brings out the wheat and winnows the chaff; and passing through a 
financial ordeal teaches a man that fair words and affected good will 
are not the constituent components of a true and reliable friendship. 
Such an experience teaches the value of a good name. Even though 
a man be unfortunate in business, if he has established a reputation 
above reproach he will not lack for friends in the time of adversity, 
and the cold shoulder of neglect and suspicion will not long be 
turned to him who has honestly lived up to the golden rule in the 
days of his prosperity. 


A Few Words on Commercial Methods. 

a OT LONG since a gentleman of the old school, whose 
gray hair and beard and generally comfortable appear¬ 
ance betokened that he had been highly prospered in 
his business career, and had reached a position from 
_| which he could dictate to others while he still gath¬ 
ered in the profits, encountered an active, pushing young man of the 
present generation, whose appearance was proof that he was a busi¬ 
ness man of the period. The elderly gentleman complained bitterly 
to him of the times, and of the prevailing methods by which com¬ 
mercial transactions are conducted. “Men seem to have lost all 
regard for their honor as individuals,” said the gentleman with the 
white beard. “ I am impressed from day to day with the constantly 
growing tendency among men of business to cast aside, in their deal¬ 
ings with their fellows, all Christian principles, all Christian teachings, 
all neighborly scruples, in short, all considerations save those of the 
most morbidly selfish kind, uninfluenced by any sense of justice, 
right or truth.” And the old gentleman heaved an honest sigh and 
gave a decisive little noil to his head, signifying that he had portrayed 
the whole situation as in a nutshell. 

The man of a younger generation begged him to be less severe, 
and above all things not to commit himself to a position unquestion¬ 
ably antagonistic to his colleagues, since that could only bring about 
ill will from them (should they devise his sentiments), and discom¬ 
fort to himself at any rate. " Moreover,” continued the young man, 
“what is the use of desparing because of universal conditions? If you 
observe this lack of scruple to be becoming a universal condition of 
trade, let us see if it is not due to some universal principle that must 
I,, met the same as any other factor. Now, we must remember," 
said the young man, “ that trade is essentially non-sectarian. In 
former times, when it was confined in far greater degree than at 
present to individual communities, this fact was far less observable 
than now, when the scope of every medium of exchange is constantly 
growing with the increasing means of communication. It is clear, 
t lerefore, that trade, per se, is no more Christian than Pagan, and that 
the Musselman, with his desire' to bring confusion to all save the 
faithful, is as justly entitled to take a part in exchange as the most 
enlightened scion of the Occident. No, there is but one funda¬ 
mental law of trade, and that is a universal one, one observed 
throughout all animate creation, and is the survival of the fittest. 
And if it be true that the successful men practice falsehood and 
dtceit, then, O, venerable friend, must you either practice falsehood 
and deceit or yield the palm of success to those who have more nicely 
adjusted their ways and better fitted themselves to existing circum¬ 
stances, despite those moral walls which may enclose your chosen 
road in the pursuit of happiness.” 


We cannot endorse the exposition of the principles of trade, as laid 
down by the young man. On the contrary, a casual glance will show 
that, acting according to such a code being incompatible with any 
civil law, it is a very vicious heresy of exchange. It is a sad fact, 
however, that this heresy is growing in popularity, as the many com¬ 
plaints about bad faith in the observance of commercial ethics and 
commercial comity abundantly demonstrate. The doctrine of the 
survival of the fittest means, in its relations to trade, “ look out for 
no one; every man for himself and may the hindmost suffer disaster 
and annihilation." 

Not long since a young man, well brought up, having what we 
shall term out of politeness towards all business men, a penchant for 
exercising seven days in the week those principles which his mother 
had taught him when she taught him to say his prayers, came to a 
friend who had been highly successful in the one object of his life, 
money getting, for advice. He was a salesman for, say a patent 
leather house. (It was not a patent leather house, but we prefer not 
to locate it nearer home for fear of consequences.) All the patent 
leather houses had entered into a solemn compact or pool for the 
purpose of fixing the prices at which the various grades of patent 
leather might be sold, and the heads of the various houses thus com¬ 
bined were required to make a sworn statement each month to the 
effect that his firm had sold so much patent leather, and no devia 
tions from schedule prices had been made. Now, the head of this 
particular firm told his salesman that he must not permit sales to fall 
off; that if he did he would discharge him. Also that he would not 
be bothered about questions that 1 arose; he must be able to kcepcus. 
tomers without running to him to find out how to do it. The young 
man could not afford to be discharged, because his own living as well 
as that of others was dependent on his retaining his situation. 

A customer from Beersheba (who always bought a very large line 
of goods) came along and said: “ Here is an order for two thousand 
dollars’ worth of patent leather. Give me ten per cent, off from 
schedule prices and the order is yours. If you don’t I shall buy 
from other members of the pool. There is no use in arguing; you 
know me well enough to omit that—what will you do ?” There was 
but one course open to the salesman; he dared not refer the question 
to his principal and he dared not lose the customer. Therefore he 
gave him his ten per cent, and charged the difference up to some¬ 
thing else. Not having to make the affidavit himself at the end of 
the month, he could ease his conscience that the lie was lost some¬ 
where, and it is to be presumed that he thought the recording angel 
would probably charge it over to profit and loss account, the grounds 
for debiting it to any individual being indistinct. 

Shortly afterwards a less important customer from Dan came in, 
bought three hundred dollars’ worth of goods and paid the schedule 
rates for them. He only made one stipulation, which was involved 
in the following question, put to the salesman when he made his pur¬ 
chases: “ Are these the lowest rates at which you have sold any 
goods to any customer since the pool has been in force?” It was to 
ascertain how he could conscientiously answer this query that the 
young man sought the advice of his successful friend. The ill-timed 
and unquestionably evil reply was, “ Lie—as soon as I hear of a bet¬ 
ter course I will advise you. But remember, there is no conscience 
in business.” According to last advice, the pool still remained intact 
and the young man was making a very successful salesman. We have 
not heard, however, that the advice given him has ever been recalled. 

It may be observed that the dealers in patent leather are not the 
only ones who do not keep faith with each other, but is it true that 
“ there is no conscience in business?” We do not believe that this 
delusive doctrine is an accepted article in the creed of men engaged 
in legitimate business enterprises. It may be the foundation upon 
which speculators and gamblers build their frail business edifices, 
to be blown down with each shifting of the wind, but that our solid 
business houses are tinctured with such heresy is incredible. Yet 
the sentiment, if not the exact words, are heard pat upon the tongues 
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« the rising generation, and the query arises, “ What is to become of 
good, old-fashioned commercial integrity when these men assume the 
Birection of trade ?” There is a moral concealed herein somewhere, 
|>ut we have not time to dig it out. Let him who reads search for it. 


hat Labor-Saving Machinery is Doing for 
Labor. 

HOSE LABOR agitators and socialistic shouters who 
are constantly declaiming against labor-saving 
machinery, ought to investigate a little and see how 
much labor-saving machinery has done for them. 
They would soon learn that it has greatly reduced 
of living, has brought many luxuries of life within their reach 
Bid furnished employment for thousands upon thousands of men and 
pmen who are dependent upon their earnings for their livelihood. 
Fake the manufacture of watches for an illustration. A few years 
>° watches were a luxury that only a few favored persons could 
f "rd to indulge in. A watch represented an amount of skilled labor 
put the cost beyond the means of the great majority. Machinery 
ps introduced, and the skilled watchmakers looked with alarm on 
jhat they thought was a death blow to their occupation. They 
gued, naturally enough, that the machines would supply the then 
listing demand for watches with a much less number of workmen, but 
>ey did not count upon the increased demand that would spring up 
consequence of the lower price of machine-made watches. But 
increase came, and the demand for watches has grown with the 
rease in price, till watches are now regarded as absolute neces- 
:s instead of luxuries. Watch factories have increased in number 
keep pace with the demand, more workmen are employed and 
are higher. Here is another illustration of the manner in 
ich labor-saving machinery and combinations of capital are work- 
to the advantage of the public in general, the wage-earners 
particular. A magazine published in Philadelphia in r8i8 
e the following as an item of news: “ In the course of the twelve 
sths of 1817, 12,000 wagons passed the Allegheny mountains from 
jhiladelphia and Baltimore, each with from four to six horses, carrying 
thirty-five to forty hundred weight. The cost of carriage was 
: $7 per hundred we : ght, in some cases as high as $10 to Phila- 
elphia. The aggregate sum paid for the conveyance of goods 
tceeded $1,500,000.” To move a ton of freight between Pittsburgh 
nd Philadelphia, therefore, cost not less than $140, and took prob- 
bly two weeks’ time. In 1886 the average amount received by the 
mnsylvania Railroad for the carriage of freight was three-quarters 
one cent per ton per mile. The distance from Philadelphia to 
ttsburg is 385 miles, so that the ton which cost $140 in 1817 was 
med in 1886 for $2.87. At the former time the workingman in 
liladelphia had to pay $14 for moving a barrel of flour from Pitts- 
irgh, against twenty-eight cents now. The Pittsburgh consumer paid . 
freight upon every ico pounds of dry goods brought from Phila- 
elphia, which 100 pounds are now hauled in two days at a cost of 
!>urteen cents. These same railroads or combinations of capital 
ve opened up the great agricultural and mineral regions of the 
:st, enabling them to lay their products down at the seaboard at a 
ominal cost, and thus furnished employment to thousands or mil- 
- of persons who would otherwise have been in a condition of 
rty as deep as the serfs of Russia. Labor is by no means the only 
r in the world s development and prosperity. 


Technical Education. 

IE IMPORTANCE, in fact, the actual necessity, for 
providing better means of affording the youth of this 
country a technical education is being recognized 
more fully every day. The attitude assumed by labor 
unions towards the apprentice system is depriving 
Boung men of the opportunity to learn trades in the good, old-fash¬ 


ioned way, and the result is that the scarcity of good, trained 
workmen is already being felt. In no line of industry is this neces¬ 
sity for technical education more severely felt than in the jewelry 
trade and those that are closely identified with it. The subject has 
attracted more attention in Europe than in this country, and much 
progress has been made there in the establishment of institutions for 
the express purpose of educating boys to special callings. England, 
some time ago, appointed a Royal Commission to investigate this 
subject, and an elaborate report has been submitted as a result of the 
inquiries made. An abridgement of this report has been made by 
Sir Bernhard Samuelson, which covers the main features of it. 

1 he report of the Royal Commission begins naturally with primary 
instruction, and shows in detail the striking superiority of German 
and Swiss schools, and school methods and school regulations over 
English. In the first place, the German boys’ compulsory school 
attendance begins one year later than the English boys’, but it con¬ 
tinues two or three years longer, and while in school he has better 
instruction, and has more abundant apparatus and appliances of 
every description for the cultivation of his powers. For example, 
the elementary school on the Lindescher Platz in Zurich is provided' 
with chemical and physical apparatus, geographical relief maps show¬ 
ing the Alps and their glaciers, geological, botanical and mineralogical 
collections, collections of insects, a complete herbarium, and zoolog¬ 
ical and anatomical specimens and models. This is but a primary 
school for boys between the ages of six and twelve years. In this 
school, which is selected as typical of the German system of educa¬ 
tion, drawing, natural science and the use of tools are taught 
systematically. Great attention is paid to drawing, as being the 
groundwork of all training in the practical arts. “ It imparts steadi¬ 
ness and delicacy to the fingers, develops clear and exact perception, 
and it cultivates the sense of elegance and beauty which, howeverj 
feeble in most people, is wholly absent only from the lowest minds.’’ 
The Commission, after an examination of all that has been accom¬ 
plished in German, Swiss and French primary schools in the way cf 
training the hand and eye of the child, recommend that drawing 
should be incorporated with writing as a single elementary subject in 
English primary schools, and should be continued through all grades 
and that school inspectors should be made responsible for such 
instruction, so that no child can hereafter leave school without being 
able to use the pencil as well as the pen. Not less than four hours 
a week ought, in their opinion, to be given to this branch of instruc¬ 
tion. If it is necessary to lengthen the school hours for this purpose 
they think that it can be done without harm, because drawing is not 
a sort of work that harasses or exhausts the mind. 

Instruction in the use of tools is about to be introduced in all the 
primary schools of France. It has already been introduced in many, 
and has been successfully tried at such schools in Manchester. It is 
found that the use of tools furnishes an agreeable relaxation to chil¬ 
dren, and that compulsory training is not necessary. All that can be 
done in the primary departments is to give the scholars a chance of 
making themselves acquainted with the common tools for working 
wood and iron. Apprenticeship schools, which are the next higher 
grade, are taking the place of the old apprenticeship system in Ger¬ 
many, France and Switzerland. At a school of this kind in Iserlohn, 
Westphalia, scholars go through a three years’ course and arc trained 
as designers, modelers, wood carvers, moulders, founders, turners 
and pressers, chasers, engravers, gilders and etchers. The number 
and variety of these apprenticeship schools in Germany and Austria 
are very great and their influence incalculable, not merely in the way 
of enabling the poor people to earn their living, but also in improving 
their home life and elevating their moral standards. 

But it is in the higher departments of technical education that the 
Commission find the most marked superiority in continental instruc¬ 
tion. They take the Polytechnic of Zurich as a particular example, 
and give a rfsum£ of its course of instruction and results. Here are 
forty-five professors and thirteen assistants, exclusive of tutors and 
curators, and twenty-two separate collections of science, art and 
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industry, all directed to the mastery of nature’s laws and the appli¬ 
cation of acquired knowledge to the arts of civilized life. For the 
study of chemistry alone there are ten well-equipped laboratories. 
“ Who ever heard,” ask the Commission, “ of English chemical works 
so well provided ?” 

Is it not time we were giving greater heed to this subject of tech¬ 
nical education ? It is true that in some of the public schools some 
attention is given to drawing, but where are the schools of appren¬ 
tices or the opportunities for boys to learn the use of tools ? There 
are also some schools of technology, but these are not within the 
reach of the masses, front whose ranks the skilled workmen of the 
future should be drawn. We are as yet far from realizing what is 
due to the generation that is to follow us. 


A Great Bronze Casting. 

HE STEPS in the naturalization of a foreign industry 
in this country are always of interest. For many 
years monumental bronze casting was pecurliarly a 
foreign art. Munich or Paris was called upon when 
statues of generals or other distinguished men were 
to be produced. Within a few years several bronze foundries have 
been started in this country. One of the most recent is illustrated 
here. It is of interest, as being in New York City, and as having 
recently been the scene of the heaviest bronze casting yet made in 
America. 

The Union Pacific Railroad decided to place a bronze buffalo’s 
head over the eastern portal of their new bridge at Omaha. The 
design was most fitting, as the crossing of the Missouri River sig¬ 
nalizes the traveler’s entrance into the old buffalo ranges, now 
unfortunately deserted, and deprived by death and flight of their 
former tenants. Mr Edward Kemys, Jr., of this city, was the artist 
selected for the work. His model, executed with great vigor and 
depth of cutting, represented the well known bison’s head, adapted 
by its boldness of design to the elevation it was to be placed at. It 
is'about nine feet high. Mr. Etienne Favy, was selected as the 
founder. His foundry, also in this city, is probably the best 
arranged in the country. He undertook the task of casting the 
great head in one piece, with the exception of the horns. These 
were oast separately. To obtain some idea of the intricacy of the 
mould and core, the illustration of the great head should be con¬ 
sulted ; the bold contour, with deeply sunken eyes and nostrils, and 
the surface of the head completely covered with curling hair, 
involving a great amount of undercut work. 

The mould was made under the direct supervision of Mr. Favy. 
Two men’s labor for three months was devoted to it. Probably as 
many as 1,200 pieces entered into the composition of the mould. 
Each piece had its own separate frame or backing of iron rods, 
forged to suitable shape and outline. When finished, it was taken 
to pieces and removed from the model, and again set up. It was 
next used for forming the core. This was made within it. Then 
piece by piece the intricate mould was again taken apart and with¬ 
drawn, leaving the solid core, itself a model of the head. This had 
to be reduced in size. Three days were devoted to carefully reduc¬ 
ing it by paring off its surface. The object was to execute this work 
so as to leave a space of % inch thickness for the metal to run in. 

The mould with the core within it, leaving the space alluded to, 
was set up. The drying of the two parts was executed, not in the 
usual drying oven, but in the moulding pit itself. The Favy 
foundry is peculiarly fitted for heavy work, as, in addition to several 
crucible furnaces, it has a reverberatory furnace, on whose hearth 
several thousand pounds of metal can be fused in one heat. 
Directly in front of this furnace the casting pit was arranged. It was 
deep enough to receive the mould, with three feet or more to spare. 
Near its bottom several large grates were placed, and on them the 


fires were started to dry the mould and core. Flues led the pros! 
ducts of combustion away from the pit. For ten days the fires werel 
kept up. After this period, they were allowed to die out. 

As the object was so large and intricate, it was decided to adopffl 
the process of bottom casting. As will be obvious from the descrijH 
tion, this secures the purest metal. A large, deep flask was pre» s 
pared with clay lining of sufficient capacity to hold over six thouB 
sand pounds of metal. In its bottom two holes were made, whichm 
could be closed by plugs of iron. The plugs rose above the top cl 
the flask and terminated in eyes, so that they could be simultaneousffl 
extracted. The two apertures correspond in distance apart with 
two openings in the top of the mould. From the latter a number q| 
diverging gates or channels for the metal ran to all parts of the head! 
The idea was to place the metal reservoir solidly on top of thj 
mould, to set the plugs in position, to fill it with melted bronze, and 
by withdrawing the plugs to allow the metal to run down through th| 
gates into the space between mould and core. 

This plan was carried out The flask, lined with clay, was lowerej 
upon the mould. Its lining, before the casting took place, wa 
heated by a charcoal fire to avoid chilling the metal. Then, whet 



the plugs were solidly in place and all seemed ready, the reveij 
beratory furnace was tapped and the melted bronze allowed to rut 
into the reservoir. Three crucibles full of additional metal wer< 
added to the bath. These were plumbago or graphite crucibles 
holding nearly four hundred pounds apiece. This gave a total 0 
six thousand pounds of the finest bronze. The plugs were thsij 
withdrawn, and in seventeen seconds the white hot bronze had dis¬ 
appeared in the recesses of the mould. The entire operation o 
frilling the reservoir and casting only occupied fifteen minutes. Oi 
that shoit period the success of the four months cf labor depended 

For over ten days the casting was left undisturbed, so as to coo 
perfectly. It was then withdrawn from the pit, and cleaned uitlj 
scratch brushes and washed over with ammonia. The horns wera 
dropped into their sockets and screwed fast. The seam marking! 
their junction with the head was calked or hammered, so as to be; 
imperceptible, and the head was ready for its destination. 

When it is remembered that no two important pieces are cast of 
the same plan, as modifications are continually required to meet thj 
exigencies of the different shapes, the skill required to fill the prJ 
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fession of a bronze founder can be realized. It is said that the 
practice of fifteen years is needed to train a man so that he can exe¬ 
cute all kinds of work. A failure is irreparable. Small holes can 
be filled but if any large part fails in casting, the work must be 
begun again. This illustrates the responsibility involved in casting 
so large a piece. When cleaned it represents some four thousand 
pounds of metal, an excess of two thousand having been provided in 
the bath. In building and bracing the mould, and in all the appur¬ 
tenances of the casting, metal, mould, etc., about sixty thousand 
pounds of material were used. 

The casting was executed at the Favy Foundry, Forsyth Street, 
New York, on August 9, 1887. 


Lathes and Lathe Work. 

BY THE MODEL WATCHMAKER. 

HOSE persons who use the smaller sizes of American 
I lathes, frequently would like it very much if their 
split-chucks would take a larger piece of wire. With 
the arrangement shown in fig. 1, a piece of No. t 
Stubs wire can be run through the hollow spindle of 
a 1 % Whitcomb or Mosely lathe. It is very easily made, and comes 
in splendidly for turning punches for a Hall staking tool and a hun¬ 
dred and one other uses. We get a piece of hard, red bias cast 
from a wood-pattern shaped as shown at A, fig. 1. It should be 
about 1 inch long and ^ of an inch in diameter at the dotted line 
b. At diagram A*, is shown an end view as if seen in the direction 
of the arrow c, fig. 1. The piece A should be cast solid and drilled 
through the center on the line d, with a hole about -fc of an inch in 
diameter, then insert the plug e, diagram A**. The idea is the plug 
e is only temporary to enable us to fit up A. The plug e, where it 
protrudes as shown in diagram A**, is cut into a screw, which goes 
into the lathe spindle where the ordinary wax chucks go. The 
plug e can be soft-soldered into A. Next the end of A at B, fig. j, 
is turned out to fit the end of the latter spindle on the lines /, /, 
diagram A**. At E, fig. 2, is shown the chuck end of an ordinary 
American lathe arbor; the part at F represents the dust-cover to the 
bearing. Usually the arbor E extends beyond Z - about % of an 
inch, but if it only extends -ft, the hold of A on the spindle E will 
be ample. We turn out the end of A (diagram A**), so it will just 
slide on E. To do this when we get as near to a fit as we can meas¬ 
ure, then we take the chuck from the lathe spindle, leaving A fast to 
the chuck, as shown in fig. 3, when H represents the lathe chuck and 
A the piece we are turning out. We fit A very carefully to E, when 
we remove A from the chuck II, fig. 3, take out the plug e, saw 
about half through A on the line h, fig. 1. We next drill for and fit 
the clamp screws a, a, fig. 1 and diagram A***. After these are 
fitted, we saw through B on the line j, diagram A***. This last 
mentioned saw, kerf j, extends towards the kerf A, fig. 1, so that by 
me a 11s of the screws a, a, the chuck A, at B, grasps the spindle E> 
fig. 2, firmly. We now place the piece A on the spindle E, as shown 
at the dotted outline in fig. a, and turn out the end of A to the lines 
A, A. The hole in A should be as large as will admit any wire 
which will clear the guide pin, Which ensures the position of the 
chucks. I mean the pin extending into the slot », in the chuck //, 
f'g- 3■ We turn the part of A, which ext nds outward from E, and 
file and fit the part at B nicely. If the dust-cap extends so far for 
ward as to prevent our 'getting a firm hold on the spindle E, the 
dust-cap F can be removed for the time being. In placing A on 
the spindle E, the end of the spindle E should strike the shoulder 
formed on the lines A, when the screws a, a, can be firmly set up. 
We will need 6 grasping screws for holding the wire we are to turn 
as shown at /, /, m, m, fig. 4. In this cut, diagram A‘, is a view of fig. 
4, seen in the direction of the arrow 0. The only fault to find with 
this chuck is it is a little slow, but by properly manipulating the 
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screws /, »/, a piece of wire can be centered absolutely true. I give 
a cut at fig. 5 of an entire new chuck for cement .or wax, which is a 
great improvement. It has always been urged against wax chucks, 
that if you once removed the brass cement chuck, there was no 
certainty of its going back after taking out, and having the hollow 
cone absolutely true. While this statement was undoubtedly true in 
an abstract sense, still, practically in many lathes, the brass cement 
chuck could be removed and replaced truer than three-fourths of 
the workmen would true the outer end of a job. The inventor of 
the chuck shown in fig. 5 is perfectly willing for any and all to make 
and use it. It is similar in appearance to the ordinary cement 
chuck, but yet is entirely different in principle of securing perfect 
accuracy. In making such a chuck, the ordinary steel chuck, which 
holds and carries, the brass cement chucks can be used by drilling 
entirely through the center from the bottom of the recess for the 
female screw, shown at t, fig. 5. This hole is shown at p, u, and 
should be about ^ of an inch in diameter and topped at p, to allow 
the small end of the wax or cement chuck to screw in. At diagram 
I* is shown a brass cement chuck of the new pattern. The thread 
of the female screw, into which the former cement chuck screwed, 
should be entirely turned out, and in its place a slightly taper hollow 
cone left, as shown at /, fig. 5. The part of the brass cement chuck 
shown at t', is intended to fit the hollow cone t in N, fig. 5, on the 



dotted line v. The theory of this chuck is, if the male cone t', 
diagram I*, exactly fits the hollow cone t on the line v, and the 
shoulders r of the brass cement chuck is brought firm against the 
end of the steel chuck N, the hollow cone on the line s must in all 
cases be perfectly true. The writer has had one in use for more 
than a year, and finds it all that is claimed for it. The writer ven¬ 
tured on a change, which is in some respects an improvement; as the 
brass chuck at t only touches on the outer edge on the line v, will, 
after a little, wear some so as to destroy perfect accuracy. For this 
reason I used the steel chuck N to my lathe, which carried the taper 
center, which had a hole already through it (*./., the hole u,p). I 
turned out the end at /, as shown. In fitting up the cement chuck, 
I turned a piece to fit my old cement chuck, and tapped a thread on 
it the same as an ordinary cement chuck, as shown at x, fig. 6. I 
now screwed this into my lathe spindle and carefully turned fig. 
6, to fit the hollow cone I had turned in the chuck I had turned out, 
as shown at/, fig. 6. I next fitted a long screw, shown at T, Fig. 6, 
and on the end 2,1 cut a thread, and drilled and tapped t’, fig. 6, to 
match. It will be readily seen that the screw T would draw Z into 
place and hold it. I made Z out of steel and hardened and tem¬ 
pered it; also the screw T. This course was taken more on account 
of the screws at a, I, than for fear of the cones at t wearing. I 
then turned out the recess at the dotted lines s, fig. 6. The test is to 
put in an old staff in Z, and turn a very fine pivot, say lAtr. then 
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remove L from M and put it back, and see if the fine pivot still 
runs true. It will do so, and you can turn L in M to different 
positions. The only objection is, it takes a trifle longer to put L 
into M and run in the screw T, than just to put an ordinary wax 
chuck into place, but the extra surety of superior accuracy pays for 
this. Flat-faced chucks, cone chucks, and all such fixtuies can be 
fitted to M, using the screw T for all. 


Repairing Swiss Watches. 

S PEAKING of centers, another center made of brass 
is called the rounding-up center, and used for mak¬ 
ing pivots right lengths and rounding on burnishing 
them, says Henry Ganney in an exchange. It is 
simply a number of holes round a brass center, 
which has been filed sufficiently thin to allow the finest and shortest 
pivots to protrude; the holes must be of various degrees of 
fineness, and no more pivot allowed through than necessary, as 
the file or burnisher will break them off. Usually, the pinions 
to common Swiss works are very soft; this, though greatly 
facilitating their turning, when the work is large, becomes a trouble¬ 
some quality as it gets fine; and it may be asserted that a fine pivot 
cannot be made from soft steel, as it will no' stand the necessary 
pressure to turn or polish it to any degree of fineness, and no 
amount of finish can be displayed on soft steel, as it will not polish 
to advantage. In putting in a new third pinion, it is necessary to 
undercut the shoulder and leave a hollow in the pinion, or the oil 
may work into the leaves of the pinion and center-wheel teeth ; 
before the wheel is rivtt.ed to the pinion, the balance should be put 
in to see if it is free, as in some callipers the circle intersects. The 
undercutting of the fourth pinion at the bottom pivot is also neces¬ 
sary to keep the oil in the sink, and the pinion left no higher than 
tiie third wheel requires, or it may foul the balance or banking-pin; 
n polishing the second, the best pivoters usually polish it like any 
other arbor, but if nervous or heavj-handed, a special brass center 
with half of its diameter filed away, and a convenient slit for the 
pivot to rest nearly all its length in may be used, but I do not recom¬ 
mend it, as a careless slip will destroy the pivot, which oth .rwise in 
the turns would have a certain amount of elasticity. The resting of 
the little finger on a convenient part of the turns, and letting it 
move with the polisher, is an item in polishing pivots, the finger 
being used used to regulate the pressure of the arm and hand- the 
most troublesome pinion to pivot is the Geneva scape pinion, owing 
to its having no arbor. If a very thin and small brass ferrule is 
used, well chamfered to allow all parts of the pinion at its shortest 
to be turned, it may be opened to fit the pinion tightly, and the pin¬ 
ion driven in will hold sufficiently to pivot, or it may be fitted 
loosely, and shellac used to secure it to the ferrule. The value of 
good, pointed centers will be proved in pivoting this pinion as it 
cannot possibly be done without them. The rivet should be well 
undercut and fitted to the wheel, or the riveting will raise a burr in 
the pinion where it acts in the fourth wheel; a few light blows must 
complete this rivetting. 

Good bows being necessary compliments to good turns, the watch 
repairer cannot dispense with less than four, varying in length from 
12 to 24 inches, and in strength from that sufficient only to make a 
balance pivot, with horse or human hair, without slipping on the fer¬ 
rule when turning with a fine, pointed graver; and the others increas¬ 
ing in strength to what is required in turning barrel arbors, stoppings 
and the larger drilling operations in watchwork; for the ordinary’ 
every-day watch pivots and shoulders are sufficiently well finished 
with a cutting burnisher, one side of which is rubbed on a board or 
strip of lead charged with emery, as a few rubs on the small stone 
used by shoemakers to whet their knives for leather cutting is a 
handy substitute, and gives the requisite cutting power, and then a 


few rubs with burnisher, polished on a well-used burnishing-board, I 
on which smooth emery has been distributed, will give a perfectly 
smooth and black pivot. The best English pivoters finish their i 
pivots with the smooth burnisher in this way to harden them, though 
they have been previously highly polished with a soft steel polisher, 
which leaves the shoulder perfectly square and well polished. Using 
bell-metal polishers to finish, though putting on a higher gloss, 1 
destroys the squareness of the shoulder; the shoulders are protected 
from injury whilst burnishing the pivot by a small tissue-paper collet ! 
on the pivot, or by polishing the edge of the burnisher with a bell- 
metal polisher, and burnishing the pivot by moving the burnisher 
down (not up) the pivot as it revolves. Arbors are burnished in the 
same way, left from the steel polisher, and not too fine red stuff in 
preference to more highly polishing bell-metal, as a square shoulder 
on the arbor is a situ qua non in good pivoting, and a too highly pol¬ 
ished arbor will not burnish, but rubs brown or foxy under the bur¬ 
nisher; facing and rivet tools are simply pieces of iron wire, a tin 
tack, or an old nail with a hole in it, in which the arbor fits loosely, 
and these being filed and charged with polishing crocus, the pinion 
is revolved against them with a very weak bow, until the requisite 
finish is attained; the finest finish on faces is got from a tool made 
from a horseshoe nail, the iron being a particular Swedish quality, 
and the hammering it receives in wear imparting qualities that 
cause the pivoter who finds one to prize it like a diamond; other¬ 
wise, a bell-metal tool to finish the face is necessary, but only to give 
a few finishing rubs, as it soon loses the flatness imparted by the file, 
and makes the face or rivet rounding; a very careful stroke of the 
bow is necessary, as only a back center is used, and the tool itself 
held m the hand forming the other center for the pinion to revolve 
in. The pressure of the hand is carefully regulated to insure a light 
and equal pressure; the progress of the face may be known by the 
noise the pinion makes; as it works the polishing stuff dry, it begins 
to sing or squeak, and this is the signal for ceasing operations. If 
all the parts of the face are well polished and the extreme edges as 
bright as the rest, it will do; if not, the tool must be refiled and 
fresh stuff applied, and the operation patiently repeated. More 
patience in this jou is required than any other in watchwork, and 
though apparently most simple, and we may add the most unneces¬ 
sary in watchwork, there are few who excel at it. The polishing of 
a square shoulder and pivot being a work of celerity, firmness, and 
skill, those who do the one often fail at the other, as shown by 
escapement makers, who make good pivots and bad faces to their 
one pinion, while the finisher as often as not produces better faces 
than pivots to his pinions. The repairer may emulate either or 
neither, but he ought to endeavor to replace old pieces with equally 
good, or consign the job to those who can. In large towns, he will 
not gain or lose much honor either way, his business being to get 
satisfactory performance from the watch, as a whole; but in putting in 
pieces to jobs, there are certain little numberless details that give 
success in action, and only the one who is responsible for the per¬ 
formance of the watch seems able to appreciate or develop them: 
This is why cheap, subdivided watchwork is a failure. 

It happens sometimes that the cylinder pivots are bent, continues 
our author, an event which is of frequent occurrence, in the remedy 
ing of which some workmen have recourse to a pair of smooth plyers, 
made just hot enough to turn the color of the pivot to be straight¬ 
ened to a blue; but in this class of work, it is rare to meet with a 
pivot so hard as to require this treatment. It will generally be suffi¬ 
cient, after filling the body of the cylinder with shellac, and at the 
same time fixing either a bone or brass ferrule, to use a bell-metal 
polisher on the Jacot tool, -taking care to select a notch slightly 
larger than the pivot, which you have previously measured with the 
guage that accompanies the tool for that purpose. You will then 
use a smaller notch, finishing with a burnisher expressly made for 
this tool, and sharpened No. 1 emery stone, or emery of similar 
coarseness on zinc or lead block; the latter being the better material, 
the most convenient size being a square block about seven inches 
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long and one and one-quarter inches wide, got up true on each of 
fits four sides. The burnisher should be put in a Swiss handle, 
■ similar to a pen-holder and nearly as long, fastened in with shellac 
lor sealing-wax; it can thus be set perfectly straight with the handle, 
iln sharpening, the block should rest against the front of the work- 
board, pointing from you, and plentifully supplied with emery and 
oil, mixed not too thickly; the handle held lightly in the right hand, 
and the first finger of the left applied on the top of the burnisher, the 
stroke should be from point to heel, lifting it from the block for the 
return stroke. For reducing a pivot, the burnisher should be cut on 
a No. 2 stone or emery of a similar grade. 

Should a pivot be broken in this process, a new plug will be neces¬ 
sary; the removal of the old plug should be done by means of a 
punch, of a knee shape, resting the shell of the cylinder on a brass 
stake for that purpose; the stake should have a slight recess turned 
in it, just large enough to admit the cylinder, and the hole suffi¬ 
ciently large to admit the plug when driven out; a slight tap with 
a light hammer will remove the plug, and a new one should be turned 
from a piece of staff steel, which has been previously hardened and 
tempered, let down to a full blue color. The part which enters the 
cylinder should be perfectly parallel, not tapered, or the shell would 
probably be burst in putting it in ; if you have a micrometer to 
measure it with, it is a simple matter. Having fitted the plug to the 
shell (it should enter about one-third of the distance it has to go), 
the center has to be cut off and the head made flat and polisl ed; 
this can be done in the screw-head or balance tool; the portion 
which is to form the new pivot apd arbor you will roughly shape 
before cutting off. 

Pivoting a Cylinder. — The plug has now to be fixed in position 
in the cylinder; some workmen use a punch similar to the one used 
to remove the plug, only flat on the face, resting the shell of the 
cylinder on the punch, and tapping the plug in with the hammer ; 
others press the plug in with the extreme end of a thin, flat bur¬ 
nisher, holding the plug in a vise or a stake for that purpose, the 
latter in my opinion being the preferable plan. The plug has now 
to be centered; you will use for this purpose a steel runner similar 
to the one used for rounding up the end of a pivot, but with larger 
holes; these should be loosely chamfered out, hardened and pol¬ 
ished; the extreme end of the cylinder will work in one of these 
holes, which should be plentifully supplied with oil. The top 
pivot being protected by running in a brass runner, having a hole 
sufficiently large to admit the pivot freely, the shoulder taking the 
thrust, you can thus turn the extreme end of the plug true with the 
body of the cylinder. Having centered the plug, it only remains to 
turn the hollow and pivot, leaving the latter three degrees larger 
than it will ultimately be required, burnishing it down this amount 
first with the rough and then with the fine burnisher. 

If the upper pivot is the one broken, it will sometimes be possible 
with a high cylinder to do without a new plug, by knocking out the 
old one sufficiently to allow you to turn another pivot on it; at the 
same time, this is not so good as replacing the plug with a new one, 
as the plug has a tendency to draw oil away from the wheel teeth. 
It will not be necessary to describe the method of replacing the 
upper plug, as it is nearly similar to the lower. 

There is yet another way of replacing a pivot that is broken, viz: 
by drilling through the old plug and inserting a piece of steel some¬ 
what larger than the shoulder of the old. The centering runner 
described when speaking of the new plug must be used, and a recess 
turned in the plug sufficiently deep to start the drill truly. Of 
course, before doing this, the cylinder is to be filled with shellac or 
sealing wax, to enable it to stand the pressure. Having turned the 
hollow sufficiently deep to bury the angle of the drill, the centering 
runner is to be removed and replaced with one having a 
hole in it to take a drill which, for this purpose, should be strong 
and short, and not relieved much behind the cutting part. If 
ground to cut only one way, and tapered in thickness to the point, 
it will work quickly and well. Although the plugs of Swiss cylinders 


are not very hard, it is not well to use oil to the drill; spirits of tur- - 
pentine is the best lubricator for this purpose. The pressure on the 
drill which, when cutting, will be considerable, should be relieved at 
the return stroke of the bow; if the drill is sufficiently hard and not 
driven too rapidly, the drilling will proceed pleasantly. Having 
drilled the plug through, you will insert a piece of steel, previously 
hardened, tempered, and polished down to size, and not too taper, 
or a piece of a cutting pivot-broach may be blued and inserted. 
Previous to inserting, you will round up and burnish the end nicely, 
and any burr thrown up on the plug by the drill must be removed 
by a steel polisher and redstuff, resting it on cork, while doing so, to 
keep it flat. 

The new piece can be tapped in with a light hammer ; while rest¬ 
ing the shell on a punch replace the shellac in the cylinder, and with 
the centering runner turn the extreme end of plug to a center. .You 
can now proceed as described in making a new plug. 


Gilding and Gold Plating. 

Continued from page 320. 

EN parts of metalic gold correspond to about 18 parts 
of neutral chloride, or to 23 or 22 parts of acid chlor¬ 
ide, such as is usually sold. Steel articles, after 
cleansing by alkalies, must be passed rapidly through 
a very diluted solution of hydrochloric acid, wiped 
and dipped into a very hot bath with an intense galvanic current at 
the beginning, which is gradually diminished by partly withdrawing 
the platinum anode. Small articles of steel, such as pent or watch 
hands, are threaded on a thin brass wire, and separated one from the 
other by glass beads. After cleansing, they are put into the boiling 
bath, rinsed, dried, and polished in hot and dry sawdust. It is prefer¬ 
able to give zinc, tin, lead, antimony, or the alloys of these metals, a 
previous coat of copper, or to begin the gilding in a hot gold electro 
bath, nearly worn out, and to scratchbrush the articles carefully. 
The gilding is completed in a new hot bath with a strong current. 

PREPARATION OF HOT-ELECTRO GILDING BATHS BY THE 
PRECEDING FORMULA : 

1. Put four-fifths of the distilled water into a porcelain dish or an 
enameled cast iron kettle heated over a charcoal stove, and dissolve 
in it, by stirring with a glass rod, the crystallized phosphate of soda. 
When this is entirely dissolved, remove the liquor from the fire, filter, 
if necessary, and allow it to cool off. 

2. Place the gold in a glass flask, with 

Pure nitric acid. '/1 oz. 

Pure Hydochloric acid.1 oz. 

Heat slowly, until the gold has dissolved, and then more rapidly 
to expel the excess of acid. There should remain a thick liquid of 
a blackish-red color. Remove the flask from the fire, and by cooling 
the contents form a brown-red crystalline mass. The cooling is 
important. 

3. Dissolve in a porcelain dish, in half the remaining water, the 
bisulphite of soda and the cynanide of potassium. 

4. Then dissolve the neutral chloride of gold in the remaining 
water, and pour it slowly, stirring with a glass rod, into the cold solu¬ 
tion of phosphate of soda ; add the solution of bisulphite and of 
cyanide. The whole liquor soon becomes colorless ; the bath is then 
ready. If the chloride of gold were thrown into the solution of 
phosphate of soda while hot, there would be danger of a partial 
reduction of the gold in the form of a metallic powder. Many 
gilders substitute ordinary water for distilled water, and dissolve all 
the salts together, the chloride of gold excepted, which they add to 
the hot liquor. This method is certainly more expeditious, but the 
baths are never clean, and do not act with certainty. 
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- The hot electro-gilding baths for small quantities of liquor are 
kept in porcelain dishes, but for large baths use enamel cast-iron 
kettles. The temperature may vary from 120° to 175° Fahr. Small 
articles, such as brooches, bracelets, and jewelry in general, are kept 
in the right hand with the conducting wire, and plunged and agitated 
in the bath. The left hand holds the anode of platinum wire, which 
is steeped more or less in the liquor, according to the surface of the 
articles to be gilt. Large pieces are suspended to wear more brass 
rods, and are not moved about. The gilding is very rapid, and suf¬ 
ficient thickness is obtained after a few minutes. The shade of the 
gold deposit is modified by the amount of the platinum anode dip¬ 
ping into the liquor. If it dips but a little, relatively to the surface 
of the articles, the gilding is pale ; by immersing it more the shade 
will become deeper and deeper, until it is red. The platinum anode 
is connected by a conducting wire to the positive pole of the battery, 
and 'the conducting wire starting from the negative pole touches or 
supports the articles to be gilt. As a rule, it is preferable to replace 
the impoverished baths by fresh ones instead of keeping up their 
strength by additions of metal, especially for small articles. When 
gilding large pieces, maintain the strength of the baths by successive 
additions of chloride of gold, or, what is better, of equal parts of 
gold ammonium and pure cynanide of potassium. In this manner 
baths may be made to last a .long time, but they are open to the 
inconvenience of furnishing a red or green gilding, if many articles 
of copper or silver have been gilt in them. 

Articles of copper or its alloys should be perfectly cleansed, and 
may be passed through a very diluted solution of nitrate of binoxide 
of mercury. Silver requires to be heated, dipped, and perfectly 
scratch-brushed. For this metal the gilding should be strong, in 
order to prevent the corners and raised parts from becoming white 
and bare, and it is a good precaution to give it a coat of copper or 
brass, or a first gilding in an old bath. 

REDUCTION OF OLD BATHS. 

All the liquids which contain gold, except those in which there is 
a cynanide, are strongly acidulated by sulphuric or hydrochloric 
acids, unless they are already acid and then largely diluted with 
water. Precipitate the precious metal by a solution of sulphate of 
protoxide of iron, copperas, and, after a few hours’ standing, it is 
ascertained that the liquor does not contain any more gold when a 
new addition of sulphate of iron does not produce a turbidity. The 
precipitated gold is in the form of a red and black powder; collect 
upon a filtre, wash and dry in an iron pan with weights equal to its 
own, of borax, saltpeter, and carbonate of potash. Gradually intro- 
good the powder into a refractory crucible heated to a white heat in a 
duce air furnace. 

When all is introduced, increase the heat and close the furnace, so 
that all the metal may fall to the bottom of the crucible. After 
cooling, extract the button of the pure gold which remains. If it is 
desired to dissolve the powdered gold left on the filtre in a qua regia, 
it will be necessary to wash it several times with diluted sulphuric 
acid, to remove the sulphate of iron with which it is impregnated. 

This mode of reduction is adapted to an impure chloride of gold, 
to the baths by dipping with the bicarbonate or pyrophosphate of 
soda, and also to the ungilding acids; but it is imperfect with baths 
holding a cyanide, which never completely part with all the gold 
they contain, by this process. The best manner of treating the lat¬ 
ter liquors is to evaporate them to dryness in a cast-iron kettle, and 
calcine the residue to a white heat in a crucible. A small proportion 
of borax or saltpeter may be added to aid the fusion, but generally it 
is unnecessary. The resulting button of gold at the bottom of the 
crucible is red when saltpeter has been employed, and green with 
borax, but these differences of color have nothing to do with the 
purity of the metal. Gold may be separated from liquors which 
contain no cyanide by an excess of protochloride of tin, which pro¬ 
duces a precipitate easily reduced by heat. Sulphurous acid will 
also reduce the gold, but in this case the liquor should be heated. 
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Granulated gold is obtained by running the molten metal in a small 
stream, and from a certain height, into a large quantity of cold I 

(the end.) 


Prize Essay on the Balance Spring. 

[BY MORITZ IMMISCH.] 

Continued from page J/J. 
are those who are not satisfied simply to know 
is to be done to procure isochronism, but are 
aus to learn upon what principles these manip- 
ms are based, why a change of form should pro- 
isochronism, and why did it not exist before the 
change ; and upon this important point it must be confessed that 
general knowledge is certainly deficient, not only among watchmakers, 
properly so-called, but also among a considerable portion of those 
who have made springing and timing their specialty. Isochronism 
is a very intricate and complex topic in itself, but the difficulties in 
the way of mastering the subject have certainly been increased by 
the manner in which some writers have treated it. 

When an opinion assumes the form of an authorative dictum, 
without being based upon and borne out by unmistakable facts, it is 
very apt to mislead the student, waste his energies, and discourage 
further investigation. 

One of these so-called principles is the prevailing idea that 
isochronism solely depended upon a certain length of the spring; 
that too short a spring made the small vibrations slower than the 
long, and too long a spring caused the watch to lose in long vibra¬ 
tions. This is so far from being correct, that sometimes in the case 
of a very long flat spring, it is a matter of the greatest difficulty to 
make the long vibrations slow enough to arrive at isochronism, while 
a shorter spring offers more scope for any manipulation to that end. 
Everyone with some experience in timing, knows that more length 
has absolutely nothing to do with isochronism, and if, nevertheless, 
we frequently meet this assertion in books on watchmaking, it proves 
that it was simply copied from other books without having been 
tested by the writer. 

Another very general idea is that isochronism is an inherent prop¬ 
erty of the balance spring. This is also incorrect, and to assume 
that, because by means of the spring isochronism can be arrived at, 
the conditions constituting isochronism must be looked for in the 
spring, is not quite, but nearly as wrong as if anybody were to assert 
that, because licorice cures croup, the conditions constituting croup 
must be looked for in the licorice. 

I have already mentioned the difficulties Cumming, nearly too 
years ago, experienced in accounting for the different performance 
of springs when in connection with different escapements, and the 
very natural and sensible conclusion he came to; and, although 
escapements of the present day are far superior to those of that time, 
there still exists sufficient difference between them to make it a mat¬ 
ter quite out of‘question, for instance, that a balance and spring per¬ 
fectly isochronous while attached to a chronometer, should retain this 
quality when attached to a lever escapement, unless it was by the 
merest chance, viz.: if the chronometer was badly constructed and 
the lever escapement in a state of perfection, the difference being so 
proportioned as to make the sum of friction in the one amount 
exactly to that in the other, otherwise, and under ordinary circum¬ 
stances, the balance spring perfectly isochronous in the chronometer 
would be sure to perform the long vibrations quicker than the short 
ones in the lever watch; but it is not at all necessary to bring the 
balance and spring in connection with different escapements in 
order to prove that the resistance in the escapement modifies the 
isochronal conditions,' as carefully conducted experiments with one 
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d the same escapement will show that every increase and decrease 
[friction affects the motion of the balance in long and short vibra- 
>ns more or less sensibly. 

A still greater factor in this respect is the balance itself; and 
fore I consider it in its relation to isochronism, I think it advisable 
make some personal remarks concerning it. 

'When a balance without a spring is brought into connection with 
Chronometer escapement and turned in the direction of unlocking, 
le escapement will cause it to revolve it around its axis. There is 
rst of all a certain amount of force required to overcome the 
lertia appertaining to all bodies of rest; this is a dead loss and irrel- 
vant as this may seem to many who have applied themseves to the 
itidy of the laws of isochronism, there will also, be those who, by 
influence and actual observation, have found that great importance 
(attaches to this point, and that it bears directly upon the subject of 
isochronism, as will appear hereafter. 

[ The impulse given, the balance revolves round its axis with a 
speed greater or less, according to the greater or less proportion the 
propelling power bears to the resistance to be overcome ; after a 
whole revolution it presents itself to another impulse and arrives at 
this point with a velocity somewhat less than that with which it 
started, the loss arising from the friction of the pivots, the resistance 
of the air, and the unlocking of the escapement. To this velocity 
another impulse is added, which causes the second revolution to com¬ 
plete itself much quicker than the first ; the diminution of speed, 
caused by the retarding influences already mentioned, is now much 
less apparent, as the greater momentum acquired by the balance ena¬ 
bles it to overcome them easier, and soon the balance acquires so 
much force of its own as to leave no perceptible trace of lessening of 
speed between the commencement and the end of each revolution. 
This is, however, under the presupposition that the balance is of 
some considerable weight and diameter; different balances will 
behave very differently in this respect; a more substantial one has a 
(greater capacity for retaining and accumulating any force transmitted 
to it, and will consequently exercise a greater controlling power over 
the impediments in the way of uniform motion. 

! In all cases, as impulse is added to impulse, the velocity will go on 
’ increasing until a.maximum is reached, where the speed remains sta- 
' tionary. After what has been said, it is evident that a slighter bal¬ 
ance, owing to its more yielding nature, will arrive at this point of 
(uniformity sooner than a more substantial one ; but, irrespective of 
the time required by different balances to arrive at this maximum 
; state of velocity, that state itself is determined not only by the sum 
of the various influences, already mentioned, but also by the inertia 
of the escape wheel and train, which has first to be overcome by the 
motive force, causing a loss of time. 

I This loss is of no importance when the motion of the balance is 
’ slow, as the acting tooth of the escape wheel will either come in con¬ 
i' tact with the pallet as soon as the latter has fairly entered the cir¬ 
cle of the former, and the balance receives the full benefit of the 
s impulse as it is acted upon through tne greatest possible arc ; but as 
[ the velocity of the balance increases the pallet will enter the circle of 
the escape wheel quicker and will have proceeded farther in it before 
> the sluggishness of the escape wheel and train has been overcome, 
t and in proportion as the “ drop ” increases, the effectiveness of the 
jl impulse decreases, until at length it is counterbalanced by the above- 
; mentioned retarding influences, and the motion remains stationary 
I It may be as well to mention here that in the case of the maximum 
i speed, the resistance of the air is a more important retarding agent 
!: than when the motion is slower, as it increases in the ratio of the 
e squares of velocity. 

All the conditions determining the limits of the various influences 
r acting upon the simple motion of a balance, remain in full force when 
| this balance is connected with a spring. 

I In the case of a vibrating balance the number of the conditions is 


naturally augmented by circumstances originating with, and various 
properties appertaining to, the spring. 

When any external pressure is brought to bear upon a spring 
changing its form in any direction whatever, this change invariably 
implies a shifting, a displacement of the relative position of the infi¬ 
nitely minute atoms composing it. 

The spring contracts on the side toward which it is bent, com¬ 
pressing the particles of the material into a smaller compass, and 
expands on the other; the particles in the center of the spring only 
retaining their relative positions. Within certain limits this displace¬ 
ment is only temporary; the pressure ceasing to act, the cohesive 
power of the particles causes them to re-occupy their original rela¬ 
tive positions exactly, so that no trace is left of any change of form. 
If these limits are overstepped, they will only partiy re-occupy their 
former position, and a permanent change of form is effected. It 
stands to reason that the greater or less thickness of the spring 
greatly modifies these limits. If a thin spring is bent to a certain 
angle the extreme contraction and expansion of the particles furthest 
from the center will be less than when a thick spring is bent to the 
same angle of inflation. 

These limits are also modified by the degree of hardness possessed 
by different springs ; being smaller with softer and greater with 
harder springs. The force with which the spring returns to or 
toward its original condition and shape, after having been forced 
out of it, is called the free elastic force. This free elastic force is in 
all cases somewhat less than the force employed in its tension, or, 
what is the same thing, somewhat less than the resistance which the 
spring opposed to the bending force. 

The more the minute corpuscles composing the spring have to be 
displaced, in order to bend it, the greater this loss will appear. 

If a balance is connected with a spring, it strikes us at once that 
the spring enters the list of those influences which are opposed to the 
motion of the balance, and it appears here as a very powerful factor, 
inasmuch as the effect of a single impulse, or the sum of a certain 
number of cousecutive impulses is much sooner absorbed with it 
than without it. If there was no impulse power absorbed in bending 
and unbending, if the recoiling force of the spring amounted exactly 
to the force employed for tension, a spring balance would vibrate 
just as long as the same force would cause it to revolve round its 
axis, subject, however, to this qualification, that by the action of the 
spring the side pressure on the pivots is somewhat increased, which 
certainly assists to bring a vibrating balance sooner to a standstill; 
bnt this influence of increased friction, imported as it is in other 
respects, bears only a small proportion to the loss occasioned by the 
change in the granular condition, which may be imagined as a kind 
of friction within the spring itself. This loss of force also varies 
slightly with the degree of hardness ; being greater in softer, and 
smaller in harder springs. The force so lost to motion seems to be 
active in destroying the elasticity of the spring. In very thick and 
soft springs this diminution is so rapid that sometimes a few years' 
use will cause such a difference of elastic force as to necessitate the 
re-springing of the instrument. 

A vibrating balance has many points in common with the pendu¬ 
lum of the clock. As a pendulum gradually increases its arc of 
oscillation till it has accumulated all the force the motive power can 
impart, and till it is counterbalanced by the force of gravity which 
also accumulates, so do the vibrations of a balance increase till its 
acquired momentum is counterbalanced by the resistance which the 
tension of the spring opposes to a further increase of gyration. 
Although the force of gravity, which causes the pendulum to con¬ 
tinue its oscillation, is of uniform intensity throughout, while the 
force of the balance spring differs in all points of the vibration, this 
dissimilating does not prevent the two respective motions from being 
considered as identical in this respect, inasmuch as the sum of force 
in a spring coincides with that which actuates the pendulum. 

(To be continued.) 
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required, by means of two small holes near the upper part. The 
general appearance of the ornament is that of an attempt at a moon¬ 
like face, and the style of workmanship does not vary much from- 
that of the gold object No. 2 from the Florida mound described in a 1 
former paper. There are three raised ridges or lines around the 
shield, that bend and geniculate, as it were, at the upper end, run¬ 
ning down the center of the shield very nearly to the two raised 
rings with central dots that seem to have been intended for eyes 
Another raised ridge runs around the outside of all these, the raised 
disk in the center seeming to be the point from which they take their 
direction. This interesting piece belongs to Mr. S. L. M. Barlow. 

A banker of South America informed Mr. Barlow that he had pur¬ 
chased full one hundred of these shield-like ornaments simply for 



Gold Ornaments from United States of 
Colombia. 

[Read at the New York Meeting of the American Association for the Advancen 


HIS series of gold ornaments, kindly loaned me for 
description by Mr. S. L. M. Barlow and Mr. J. M. 
Miinoz, as found on the banks of the Mingindo river, 
a tributary of the Artato, in the state of Cavca, Uni¬ 
ted States of Colombia, South America. With them 
were also found a number of plain undecorated nose rings that 
weighed 6, 10, 34 and 38 dwts respectively. With one exception 



GOLD ORNAMENTS FROM UNITED STATES OF COLOMBIA.—DECORATED PLAQUE. 


these nose rings were all about 920 fine. The only history coming 
with them was that they were brought in by a negro woman who had 
found them in a grave and who sold them for their simple gold value 
to the person who brought them to the United States. The largest 
is a decorated plaque ornament measuring 7 9-16 inches (20 cm.) 
across and weighing 5 oz., 13 dwts (193 grammes). See Fig. 1. It 
was evidently used as a breast ornament or as the center of a shield, 
being attached with nails or suspended by a string as the case 


their bullion value, and then melted them and sold them as such, 
and that of all these no drawing or record had been kept. The 
abundance of these and other gold ornaments which have for nearly 
three hundred years been taken from this part of South America 
cannot but lead us to conclude that the time when they were worn 
was truly a golden age. 

The nose ring is a beautiful piece of aboriginal work, weighing 
26.5 grammes, 17 dwts. It is 3^ inches (83 mm.) long, 2 1-10 
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jches (52 mm.) wide. See Fig. 2. The ring can be readily bent 
on one side, and then adjusted to the nose, and in a semicircle 
below this are arranged four rows of a woven, gallery-shaped net 
Sork of gold wire, between which and the outside of each of the 
galleries are three straight wires of gold to which the galleries are 
Btached. On the top of this semicircle, on each side of the ring to 
fit in the nose, is arranged a row of three figures made of a single 


SHIELD-LIKE ORNAMENT FOR THE NOSE. 

piece of gold wire skilfully twisted into shape. The center figure 
of the trio is a human-like object with each arm extended out and 
joined to the bill of a duck-like object, there being one group of 
these figures on each side of the central ring. 

A flat plate of gold found among these objects, 7 cm. wide (2 % 
inches) and 12 5 cm. long (5 inches) is only a remnant of what was 
originally a belt long enough to encircle the waist. It is quite thin, 



PORTION OF WAIST BELT. 


bends readily, and is wholly devoid of ornamentation. See Fig. 3. A 
number of practical silversmiths who have examined it believe that 
it was rolled, in fact that it could not have been made in any other 
way, but a gold worker suggested that it might have been beaten out 


between two pieces of leather. How this could have prodnced so 
even and uniform a strip, and by what means they rolled it, if 
indeed they did, are not known. 

A curious chain is also in Mr. Barlow’s possession. It weighs 8 
ounces 18 dwts (89 grammes), is over two feet long, and is com¬ 
posed of crescent-like pieces with round eyelets at both ends work¬ 
ing in small round links by which they are connected together with¬ 
out the use of solder, forming a very strong chain. 



PORTION OF GOLD CHAIN. 


An interesting gold ornament from the United States of Colombia, 
evidently used for a brooch with a raised figure of the virgin and 
child, said to be eighteenth century work, was identical in workman¬ 
ship with Fig. 2. 


Electrotyping-, and Molds for the Same. 

LECTROTYPING is the generic term used to desig¬ 
nate the class of galvano-plastic deposits, which are 
sufficiently thick to form a resisting body, and which 
may be separated from the object serving as a mold, 
and which, when so separated, wi'l retain the form 
and dimensions of the model. This definition will serve to dis¬ 
tinguish this class of deposits from those to which the term “ electro- 
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plating ” is given. The last are comparatively thin, and are designed 
to be adherent to the surface on which they are deposited. The 
term “electrotyping” is often used in a limited sense to refer to the 
reproduction of typographic work (letter-press, engravings, etc.), 
but properly speaking, it should be made to include the galvano- 
plastic reproduction of objects of every description, and in this 
sense we employ it here. In electrotyping, the metal usually 
employed is copper, for a number of reasons. It is cheap; it is 
deposited with great ease and certainty from its solution; it forms a 
tough and malleable deposit, that requires no annealing; and, as it 
may be perfectly cleaned in the wet way, it can be gilded or silvered, 
should this be desired. 

To prepare the electrotyping bath, proceed as follows : Select a 
vessel of suitable size for the intended operation. This should be 
of glass, stoneware, porcelain, gutta-percha, or other material which 
will resist the action of sulphuric acid. If of wood, it should be 
thoroughly coated with an acid-proof varnish, such as gutta-percha 
or asphaltum. Into this vessel introduce sufficient water for the 
operation, and to this add from 8 to io per cent, of strong sulphuric 
acid, or say from 6 to 8 volumes of the acid to ioo of water. Pour 
the acid into the water (not the water into the acid, which is attended 
with great hazard) in a thin stream, stirring the water constantly, so 
that the acid may be slowly and uniformly mingled with the water. 
If it be poured in suddenly, so much heat will be generated that a 
glass or porcelain vessel may be broken, or gutta-percha and varnish 
melted; so that the precaution to add the acid slowly, in small 
quantities at a time, and with constant stirring, is necessary to avoid 
accidents. This acidulated water must now be saturated with sul¬ 
phate of copper, which is the salt universally used for electro-plating. 

The simplest way to accomplish this is to provide a bag of cloth 
or hair, or, best of all, a perforated cage or box of stoneware or 
gutta-percha, which should be filled with crystals of the sulphate of 
copper, and suspended by any suitable means from the top or at the 
side of the vessel, so that its contents shall dip into the acidulated 
water. With this arrangement the bath soon becomes saturated with 
the copper salt. As soon as a portion of the liquid has become 
s Unrated with the copper salt, its dens'ty is increased, and it flows 
downward, a lighter layer takes its place, and, becoming saturated, 
sinks in its turn, and this circulation continues until the entire bath 
is saturated. In this condition the bath should mark 25° of Beauml’s 
hydrometer. This addition of sulphuric acid to the electrotyping 
bath is made for the reason, principally, that it adds considerably to 
the conductivity of the solution; it likewise greatly improves the 
quality of the copper deposit, which, without its presence, is dis¬ 
posed to be granular and brittle, and is deposited slowly. 

The selection of the molding material will depend on the charac¬ 
ter of the object to be copied. For many purposes, plaster of Paris 
is the most suitable. It is most convenient for taking casts from 
plaster of Paris itself, from stucco, marble, alabaster, metals, and 
wood. In taking a mold from a medal, for example, the surface of 
the medal is first thoroughly blackleaded, to prevent the adherence 
of the plaster and to insure the perfect separation of the metal and 
plaster surfaces. Then wrap round the rim a stiff piece of paper or 
cardboard, or lead foil, and attach it in such a manner that the face 
of the medal to be copied forms the bottom of the receptacle thus 
formed. Then sink this box to some distance in fine sand, which 
will prevent the flowing away of the semi-fluid paste around the 
joint. Then mix with a sufficient quantity of water enough pne 
plaster to form a thin paste. Take up a small quantity of this with 
a pencil or brush, and spread it in a thin film smoothly over the face 
of the medal, then pour on the remainder of the paste up to a 
proper height, and allow it to set. 

After a few minutes the plaster gradually solidifies, becoming 
heated as it sets. When it has set quite hard, remove the surround¬ 
ing paper, scrape off with a knife what has run between the paper 
and the rim of the medal, and with gentle effort separate the plaster 
cast from the medal. It must then be rendered impervious to the 


liquid of the bath by dipping in melted stearine. For this purpos 
a groove is cut in the rim of the mold to which a brass or coppe 
wire is attached, and the plaster cast, previously dried, is dippet 
into the bath of melted stearine kept at a temperature of from" 175 
to 212 0 Fahr., where it shall remain until all evolution of bubbles 
has ceased. When it has become nearly cold, it is dusted with the 
finest plumbago, and allowed to cool off entirely. Then, after 
breathing on it, it is thoroughly rubbed with a brush covered with 
plumbago until the surface has become completely black and 
highly lustrous. This surface should then be “ metalized ” by 
dusting on it fine iron filings, pouring over them some sulphate of 
copper solution, and passing over the surface with a soft brush! 
until every portion exhibits a bright, copper color, or by the use of 
metallized plumbago, which is prepared for the purpose. Thus 
prepared, the mold is ready to be placed in the bath to receive the 
deposit. 

Other molding materials are stearine and wax, which are melted! 
and poured on the medal when about to congeal. The surface of 
the medal is blackleaded as when plaster is used, to prevent the 
adherence of the stearine. The subsequent operations are substan- 1 
tially like those just described. The same remarks apply to wax. ! 
The above named substances are employed for obtaining molds of 
objects, the surface of which present no deep curves or undercut j 
parts, which would prevent the separation of the original and the 
mold. For such objects, a material must be employed which will 
have sufficient flexibility or elasticity to permit of being withdrawn. 
from such undercut or highly projecting parts of the original, and 
which, when so removed, will retain their original position. For 
this purpose, gelatine is employed almost exclusively. It is prepared ' 
by dissolving 20 parts of best gelatine in 100 parts of hot water, j 
adding one-half part of tonsic acid and the same quantity of rock 
candy. This mixture is poured hot in the model, prepared as before. - 
This mold is “ metallized,” and is then ready for the bath. 

Gutta-percha, softened by hot water, becomes plastic, and in this 
condition may be kneaded. It may be applied directly to objects to J 
be copied, and yields molds of admirable sharpness. On the com¬ 
mercial scale, this is usually done with the aid of a press. 



A Lady’s Rambles Among the Jewelers. 


Not only are London jewelers jubilant over the encouragement 
given to the wearing of jewelry ad libitum again, by the Princess of j 
Wales, but French manufacturers and Americans join in the general 
rejoicing. There remains not a doubt but that Her Royal Highness 
has set the style on the other side of wearing gems of one kind or 
another on all permissible occasions, and that every lady of fashion, 
in both London and Paris, is cheerfully following her example. The 
results of this encouragement are obvious to even a casual observer. 
Side by side with the new things brought out for the autumn and 
winter trade by American manufacturers, are a profusion of imported 
novelties, including the revivals of styles long lost sight of, such as 
Oriental jewelry simulating Indian workmanship, the Hungarian 
style of jewelry, the mounting of valuable uncut stones, and jewelry 
in the Etruscan style. 


The recent importations include large Norman crosses, chevalier 
rings, chatelaines in the style of Louis XVI., antique watches, tor¬ 
toise shell Spanish combs set with gems, sets of two or more puff 
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curl combs, brooches imitating the Scotch thistle, chatelaine bags of 
old Dutch pattern, lockets and porte-bon/ieurs in Roman and Grecian 
styles, and so on throughout an innumerable list of personal adorn¬ 
ments, as well as choice bric-i-brac and table ware. 


The tiny puff curl combs of tortoise shell are out in gold and sil¬ 
ver tops. Their straight tops are finished in filigree or frosted work 
set with a row of small brilliants or other gems. These little side 
combs are by no means relegated to old ladies for holding in place 
finger puffs and gray curls, but are all the rage with the youngest 
and fairest of the sex, who place them in the coiffure wherever indi¬ 
vidual taste suggests. Two or three pronged combs of tortoise shell, 
headed with curved and twisted designs, or else with - miniature 
copies of the colonial high-backed combs, are other novelties in this 
line. A new hair pin, brought out in silver by a leading New York 
manufacturer, is in form of a silver coil terminating at one end with 
a tapering pin and at the other end with an enameled daisy. This 
pin, when run through a loose knot of hair, shows here and there its 
slender silver stem, the flower being, of course, the chief ornament. 


In modification of the Oriental style is the “Theodora" bracelet, 
originally made by a Paris jeweler for Sara Bernhardt. This is mas¬ 
sive and heavy in effect; it is of red gold and shows in its ornamen¬ 
tation a combination of enamels and colored gems. 


Silver anchors, introduced abroad at the time of the Queen’s 
Jubilee, have been made here to serve as brooches and charms. 
Some seen recently were perfect copies of yachts' anchors in every 
detail. As yet, the anchor is more popular as a model in New York 
than is the old-time cross, but few of the latter have appeared in 


From Paris come sets of two pins with which to fasten the high 
standing collars so fashionable just now on ladies’ tailor dresses. 
One of these pins is in circular form and either decorated with 
chasing or gems, while the second pin is a simple, plain bar. 


Flower jewelry is, if such a thing is possible, more popular than 
ever. The consequence is a bewildering variety of all-gold jewelry 
in floral patterns, as well as enameled flowers in both gold and sil¬ 
ver. Brooches that simulate a single flower, especially when set 
with a diamond in the center, are exceedingly fashionable; there 
also remains a demand for clusters of small flowers. 


The daisy, for some reason, continues in high favor, not only as a 
model for ladies' brooches, but men’s scarf pins as well. These 
daisy pins are often enameled in nature’s own colors, with the heart 
of the flower simulated by a yellow diamond. 


There is not the slightest diminution in the favor with which the 
miniature paintings and limoge enamel pictures are regarded for 
mounting in brooches, bracelets and pendants. It is a difficult mat¬ 
ter to decide which is preferable as settings for these little art treas¬ 
ures, gold or silver, when they are not encircled with diamonds or 


Now that chatelaines of all descriptions are again in demand, 
decorative silver watches have come to be a prominent feature, and 
the result is a wide diversity of styles. In the new watches are 
represented many antique as well as quite new patterns. Etching 
appears on some of the cases, engraving on others, enamel, gems, 
gold rosette work and gold wire work on the others. A decidedly 
attractive effect is gained on a surface enameled in a plain color and 
overlaid, either with gold rosette or gold wire work. Decided 
novelties are silver watches in form of a frog, a crab or a lizzard. 


The emerald is again much sought after by ladies abroad; the 
fact that emeralds are scarce and costly tends to enhance the desire 
for fine specimens both at home and abroad. Rubies are exceed¬ 
ingly fashionable ; indeed, so are all gems of pleasing color. Pearls 
are in demand, especially for earrings and necklaces. 


Rings of almost every conceivable style are worn. Men, especially 
young men in New York, affect.oddities in way of silver finger rings, 
as indeed they do of silver watch chains and watches. Signet rings 
are much worn by men. In ladies’ rings, single stone rings, clusters, 
marquise and line rings are found among leading styles in gem-set 
ornaments. There also continues to be a fair patronage for all sorts 
of fancy rings set with small gems. 


The moonstone, which had such a successful run in silver jewelry 
last season, is likely to prove equally successful during the season to 
come, in gold jewelry. Fine stones, elaborately engraved, serve as 
the central gen} to pendants and brooches, and are usually encircled 
with diamonds. 


All colored stones remain fashionable. Just now garnets of 
choice color are in considerable demand. Perhaps the fact that Mrs. 
Cleveland is the possessor of an unique garnet set may have 
enhanced the value of the stones somewhat. 


Sapphires and rubies are all the rage. The former, surrounded 
by brilliants and mounted on a slender gold wire setting, are much 
sought after for finger rings. The sapphire also figures conspicu¬ 
ously in marquise and cluster rings. 


Silver girdles are out in new and pleasing patterns. Many of 
these borrow ideas, when not actual copies, of the Orient, and are 
decidedly barbaric in effect. Enamel in dark red, green and blue 
shades figures in the decoration of many of these girdles, as do moon¬ 
stones, garnets and mexican opals. 


Silver belts divide favor with leather ones, decorated by silver 
buckles and trimmings. Some of the belt buckles are decidedly 
effective, as, for instance, those carved in dull silver fretwork and 
enclosed in a square frame of Rhine stones. 


There are any number of novelties in way of buckles for ladies’ 
garters and men’s suspenders that will tickle the fancy of the holiday 







There is quite a fancy again for silver pencil cases and pen hold¬ 
ers. A novelty is the English pencil case, which presents a pen 
holder at one end and a receptacle for an ordinary lead pencil at the 
other. Some of the English pen holders disclose a little letter 
opener at one end instead of the pencil. 


Cigar cutters, designed to wear as a charm, are engraved and set 
with stones. The compass adds another charm quite popular for the 
watch chain. 


Lorgnettes framed in rtpoussi and etched silver are in big 
demand, as are the lorgnettes in silver cases. Opera glasses in sil¬ 
ver cases are equally fashionable and will figure conspicuously this 
season at all places of amusement. In this connection it may be 
well to tell that glove colognes and vinaigrettes show new and 
pleasing designs. A glove cologne in silver, seen recently, simulated 
a paint tube, and afforded at the same time an exceedingly conve¬ 
nient and unique trinket. Another glove pungent seen was in shape 
of a powder horn. 


Effective chatelaine bags of velvet and plush, also leather ones 
finished with silver trimmings in old Dutch patterns, afford new old 
styles from which to make selections. These bags have already 
proven exceedingly convenient arrangements on shopping expedi¬ 
tions, and bid fair to have a long run. 


In ladies’ pocket books the newest style is the medium long, nar¬ 
row leather one, slightly curved at the bottom so as to render it con¬ 
venient to clasp in the hand. These pocket books are trimmed with 
pierced work in silver, and are an improvement in every respect on 
the long shapes as first introduced. 


Silver articles for writing desks abound : there are silver rules, 
mucilage bottles in repoussi work, silver stamp holders on the prin¬ 
ciple of the old coin holder, etched boxes for holding pens, cut glsss 
ink bottles in silver stands, letter weights, etc., etc. Writing pads, 
portfolio and other leather goods are out ornamented in pierced 
work in silver, which is very effective. 


Numbered with toilet articles likely to please everybody, are the 
new pin-cushions in round, oval and other shapes, which open and 
disclose a silver powder box, or jewelry case. Silver cases for court- 
plaster are now made with folding scissors attached, a convenient 
arrangement. Silver boxes, copies of richly carved old Nuremburg 


For travelers have been provided many conveniences, among 
which may be cited silver folding cups enclosed in a case, in the top 
of which appears a compass. Then there are silver cases for tooth 
brushes, boxes for soap, and woven silver chain bags for sponges, 
lined with oil-silk. Match safes, liquor flasks and the like, in silver, 
show new patterns and are some of them etched in suggestive 


Walking sticks and umbrella handles out for the fall trade prove 
that silver finish of one kind or another remains in favor. Natural 
crooks and crutches of wood or buckhorn, covered with silver 
deposit, remain one of the leading styles. It is quite the fashion this 
season for gentlemen to have sticks brought home from their sum¬ 
mer expeditions, mounted to order. In some cases the patron draws 
his own design, or if he be of a mechanical turn of mind, he carves 
the top of his stick and has it covered with silver deposit. 


The novelties now being shown in the retail houses, in silver 
table ware, bric-4-brac, etc., are numerous enough to require a vol¬ 
ume for detailed description. Only a hint or two about some of the 
things that are attracting especial attention can be given here. Sil¬ 
ver-mounted glassware, Doulton salad bowls and claret jugs are out 
to meet an increasing demand for these articles. Cameo glass, which 
heretofore has been reserved for purely decorative articles, is now 
made in pepper and salts, salad bowls and the like, with silver trim¬ 
mings. These articles clearly indicate the tendency to combine 
silver and glass, and silver and porcelain, again in one article. 


The new spoon patterns are legion. Every manufacturer of any 
prominence at all has added to the list. Included among the 
new spoon patterns that give promise of great popularity are the 
engraved patterns christened “ Laurel ” and “ Hawthorne the 
etched pattern introduced by the names “ Clematis ” and the “ Old 
Masters” pattern. The designs wrought on the first three are 
designated by their names. The remaining pattern is the happy 
result of a clever conception to reproduce in silver correct likenesses 
of the old masters for the decoration of the tops of the pieces. This 
enables one to sip soup from a spoon the handle of which terminates 
with a silver statuette of Rubens, to eat fish with a fork on the end 
of which is mounted a miniature bust of Michael Angelo, and so on 
throughout the various courses, keeping close company with those 
grand old masters who contributed much toward the success, not 
only of modern workers on canvas, but workers in the precious 
metals as well. Elsie Bee. 


Watch Repairing. 


MATCHMAKERS will continue to repair the fourth 
pinion as long as it can be repaired, says Mr. Ganney, 
although in many cases it will not only be better but 
quicker to replace it with a new one, and I will 
briefly describe the method of working in a new 

fourth pinion. 

Having selected a pinion of the c 
and fixed to the long arbor an old sci 
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slip to a thin edge, and with rather sharp redstuff and oil proceed to 
polish out the leaves, resting the pinion on a hard cork or piece of 
soft wood. The screw ferrule on the arbor enables you to press the 
first finger of the left hand against it, and thus the pinion is held 
while polishing; the natural elasticity of the cork or wood allows the 
pinion to give a little to the motion of the polisher, thus keeping it 
flat. The leaves having been polished out with wet redstuff, and 
finished with fine stuff or diamantine, the truth of the leaves can 
be tested by running in the turns. (Should the centers of pinion not 
be perfect, they must be made so before trying it, by turning through 
a runner.) Should the leaved portion or pinion on trial prove out of 
truth, it must be corrected in the following manner, at the same time 
I may caution those whose experience in the work is not great, that 
pinions are occasionally met with which it is impossible to get true, 
owing to one or two leaves being cut deeper than the rest from some 
fault in the cutting engine; such should unhesitatingly be rejected as 
useless. 

If, while the pinion is in the turns, a piece of soft lead pencil is 
held on the rest so that its point just touches the top of leaves, those 
that are furthest from the corner will be marked, thus forming a 
guide for the correction of the arbor. The marked side of the arbor 
being placed downward, in contact with either a soft steel or brass 
stake, the upper or hollow side can be stretched by a few light blows 
front the pane of a small hammer; the blows should be distributed at 
equal distances over the arbor, and, as these pinions are usually 
rather soft, some care is required not to overdo it. Having by this 
means straightened the leaves to run true, the arbors can be shortened 
to little more than the ultimate length of the pinion, and the centers 
turned true. Previous to commencing to work in the pinion, some 
little alteration is necessary to the following points; In some watches 
the banking, instead of being against a steed in the cock, is against 
the arbor of the fourth wheel; in this case the diameter of the arbor 
is of importance, as if too small and the watch caused to back by 
external agitation, the pin would jam against the arbor of the fourth 
wheel and stop the watch. Again, in some callipers of movements, 
the fourtn pinion head comes close to the plane of the balance, and 
in some positions, if the pinion head is too high, or from excess of 
endshake the banking pin touches it, forming a cause of stoppage 
rather difficult to detect sometimes. 

The old pinion being removed from the wheel, all the measure¬ 
ments can be taken directly from it. The first thing will be to turn 
down the leaves to, form a seat for the wheel, measuring the height 
from the pinion face. Care must be taken in fitting a pinion to an 
old wheel that the leaves fit into the marks made by the old pinion, 
otherwise a difficulty will be found in securing the wheel. Having 
fitted the wheel try its truth in round in the turns, and, if untrue, 
shift its position on the pinion until it runs quite true, then mark the 
wheel and a leaf of pinion, so that its position can be found again. 
You will now shorten the leaves, leaving just sufficient to rivet 
soundly. If too much is left to ba rivetted the pinion face will be 
bulged and split. If the leaves project the thickness of a sheet of 
paper (10 millimeters), it will be sufficient (if the wheel fits properly) 
and should be but slightly undercut to insure a sound rivet. You 
will now rivet on the wheel, using a steel or bell-metal stake to sup¬ 
port the pinion, and a polished steel punch of a size that fits just 
freely over the arbor. A piece of tissue paper between the face of 
pinion and stake will protect it during the rivetting, and if care is 
taken to shift the wheel a little every blow, the wheel will be secured 
true and flat. The face of rivets can be turned flat and glossed and 
the hollow cut. The arbor should now be turned to size, leaving a 
slight shoulder close to the wheel to prevent the polisher coming in 
contact with it. The arbor can now be polished, burnished and the 
position of the upper pivot shoulder marked on it, measuring from 
the pinion face with the tenth measure. The pivot being turned 
down to within three degrees of its proper size, the pinion can be 
reversed in the centers and the seconds pivot turned down, its posi¬ 
tion being fixed by measuring from the upper pivot shoulder. 1 he 


pivots being smoothed with red stuff are burnished on the Jacot tool 
to size, leaving only the rounding up and turning off the extreme 
corners to complete the work. I may remark that the size of hollow 
necessary in the pinion face is regulated by the length of shoulder 
there is. Where this is extremely short, a hollow of considerable 
depth and breadth is required; on the other hand, where the shoulder 
is of considerable length a small hollow will suffice. 


Free Hand and Mechanical Drawing. 

BY EXPERT. 

R HE ARRANGEMENT for copying outlines men¬ 
tioned in September issue of this journal is shown at 
fig. 1. It consists in part of a frame of wood 15x20 
inches. This frame should be made of a strip of 
board 2 inches wide and about 1 inch thick, joined 
by halving at the corners. Such a frame is shown at a a a a, fig. 2. 
Attached to this frame by 2 butts or hinges (c e) is a panel of thin board 
% or thick, and 15x20 inches square, i. e., the same size as the 
frame a a shown in fig. 2. To stiffen the panel are attached at each 
end two cleats b b, fig. 3. At fig. 1 the panel is shown at d b A, ele¬ 
vated at about an angle of 20°. At fig. 3 a plan is shown of the 
panel A, and B represents an opening 10x12 inches to receive the 
transparent sketch made (on glass) with the instrument described in 
September number. Two braces, one of which is shown at e, fig. 1, 
holds the panel in the position shown in fig. 1. The cleats b b extend 
beyond the panel A half an inch to allow e to catch and hold. At 
D, fig. 2, is shown a frame holding a plate of cheap German plate 
looking glass. This looking glass is mounted in a frame as shown 
at h i l. This frame turns at j j so the glass can be set at the right 
angle to reflect the light as shown at (the dotted line g, fig. 1. In 



addition to the device as shown and described, a second screen c f 
thin board can be added to cut off the light from above, as shown at 
/, fig. 1. Two braces », from b to/, hold/in place. The screen/ 
can Ije of very thin, light wood. Such a device as shown at fig. 1 
when folded together will be hardly 2 inches thick. Still more dark¬ 
ening can be given by a small curtain of black cambric extending 
from / to b. Such a device makes a splendid apparatus for re-touch- 
ing photo negatives. By having the opening in the panel A 10x12, 
a larger glass can be used than 8x10, the size recommended in 
September article. Of course, a frame to go into B to receive an 
8x10 glass must be provided when a larger opening is made at B, 
fig. 3. In taking views two glass plates can be used so as to extend 
the length to near or quite 20 inches, as shown in fig. 4, where the 
full lines enclose a view forming a single picture, and the dotted lines 
at k show where sky effects can be added. Of course, it is to be 
understood that the two glasses E F, fig. 4, are not placed in the 
perspective device shown in September at the same time, but two 
sketches are made so as to join on the line /. By adding an eye 
piece as shown at m, fig. 1, the device, as shown, can be used to 
sketch direct from nature. One objection, which some would urge 
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is, everything is shown bottom side up, but a person would soon get 
accustomed to this. But the principal use for the arrangement shown 
at fig. i is for copying outlines on to transparent paper, to be trans¬ 
ferred to the paper on which the finished drawing is to be made. When 
transferring from an outline which is to be followed with a pen draw¬ 
ing for photographic reproduction as at fig. 5, the tracing paper 
should be of a light blue color, not a pale sky blue, but a trifle lighter 
color than dry French ultramarine. This color does not interfere 
with photographing, as “ blue takes white,” as photographers say. 
As suggested in last article, after the outline is complete return to 
the place where the outline was made and work in the shadows. 
This can be done with pen and ink, lead pencil or charcoal. What¬ 
ever is used, if the shading is made on the ground, that is, at the 
place where the objects exist you will soon get to shade satisfactorily 
and express your conception of the view. This is precisely what 
artists mean by the term “feeling" and is always lost to a great 
extent by persons who make a mere outline drawing on the spot to 
take home and finish in detail. Make your outline on the spot, work 
in your shadows there and get your coloring at the same place. Mott 
artists in this day sketch with colors, and in the plan we have been 
considering it is better, after a few experiments with the pen or pen¬ 
cil in “ shading," .to put in color effects at the same time you are 
putting in the shadows at the second visit. For coloring both oil and 
water colors have their peculiar advantages. All things considered, 
water colors for the beginner are the most convenient. I will say a few 
words about the pen drawing at fig. 5, and then take up the subject 
of water colors in connection with the system of outlining described. 
The specimen given at fig. 5 of reproduced pen drawing from outline, 
gives a fair idea of what can be done with one of the glass outlining 
or perspective machines. The little group was selected to show the 
scope and power of the simple instrument, as described in September 
number of this journal. The outline and redrawing as you see it 
was done in less than one hour. And I have no hesitation in saying 
it would be a very skilful artist who could do it direct in this time, 
and then, as far as positive accuracy is concerned, the drawing by 
the skilful man with the eye only would not equal it. The writer 
will give a few hints about sketching from nature in colors. An out¬ 
line carefully transferred to paper can be colored up on the spot 
with water colors without much inconvenience. In using a positive 
outline, such as we get from the glass of the perspective machine, it 
is best not to make the outline by using black or even blue tracing 
paper, but use a neutral gray, or next best, a pale red of the pink 
order. This statement applies particularly to water colors, as oil 
colors have so much body as to almost entirely cover any outline. 
The writer has found in all instruction conveyed by words when not 
under the immediate supervision of a teacher, that it is better to imag¬ 
ine we have a given task and carry it along through the progressive 
stages precisely as if the reader and writer were actually engaged in 
the task. We will suppose in the present case we are to make and 
color a sketch of some old building or ruin. We go and make our 
outline drawing. This is taken home and carefully transferred to 
the paper we intend to color. Paper can now be bought combined 
into a solid block, and it is flat and nice and will stand repeated 
washes of color without being much distorted. We take a block of 
the size of our glass and transfer the outline as directed in former 
article and proceed to color it. Now, it is well to consider what 
colors we are to use. Only a very few are absolutely necessary for 
sketching, and in selecting these we will name such as are the best 
adapted for the purpose and are fairly permanent. This last property 
will be considered, and a list of perfectly reliable colors given in the 
future. For the present we select light red, vermillion, rose madder, 
gamboge, yellow ochre, indigo, cobalt, blue, Prussian blue, sepia, raw 
sienna, burnt sienna. These few colors combin' d properly will give 
a great range of tints. After a few words on preparing these colors 
for use we will give a brief consideration of their combinations. A 
small earthen sauce plate should be provided for each color. These 
plates should be about 2% inches in diameter. A tumbler of pure 


water and about 7 pencil brushes (sable are the best); we will con¬ 
sider the size when we come to use them, as then we will select a 
brush for a specific use. The best colors for a beginner are those ! 
which come in cakes. To use them put two or three drops of water 
in one of the little sauce plates and select the color you wish, and 
commence to rub the cake on the plate with the water. It is best to 
spread the water on the plate before the cake is applied, so as not to 
wet the cake any farther up the sides than is necessary. Most begin¬ 
ners rub up more color than they will use. This is only waste. After 
we have ground enough color so the water is like an ink of the color 
ground, it is ready for use. Water colors are, as a rule, never used 
thick or creamy in consistence like prepared oil colors, but perfectly 
fluid. After you have ground enough color from the cake, wipe the 
cake with a piece of tissue paper to remove the water, for if you do 
not the cakes will soon crack. The first thing to learn in water color 
drawing is to wash on a tint. This will be considered in our next. 


What the Optician Should Know About Optics. 

[By C. a. Buckun, A. M., M. D„ New York.] 

NY SUBSCRIBER of The Circular interested in 
optics may have an article written on any special 
subject which he thinks will be of interest to those 
following the calling of a practical optician. In 
answer to several requests, I am induced to give a 
hints on how one should start who has been thoroughly 
n optician and wishes to gain a solid reputation and a 
paying business in the shortest space of time. This is a peculiar and 
confidential subject to write upon, and I have no doubt that there is 
a great difference of opinion regarding how one should strive to 
accomplish these results. 

There are but few men who can receive and profit by instruction 
on this subject. I was not one of them. The individual, as a rule, 
is completely incompetent to see himself as in a looking glass or as 
other people see him; they can only learn, like myself, as the result 
of hard knocks gained in the school of practical experience. During 
this period of gaining their experience, most beginners will succeed 
in becoming thoroughly disliked by a large number of influential 
persons who, to a greater or less extent, control their future success 
in the particular town in which they reside. The more thoroughly 
one has been educated in a special branch, and the more confidence 
he feels of his ability to cope with all difficulties which may arise, 
the more likely is he to assume a manner which is prejudicial to him¬ 
self. It is now perfectly clear to me why the moderately stupid man 
in a special calling is frequently more successful in making money 
than the brilliant man. A politic man with moderate qualifications 
will make less mistakes in a general way than the enthusiast, who is 
so absorbed in the details of his calling that he loses sight of “human 
nature.” There are two ways of obtaining a business. One way of 
getting a business as an optician, which we will consider, is the one 
most generally adopted. The individual blows hard, talks extrava¬ 
gantly, claims through the public prints that he can do wonderful 
things which he can not do, or which the public would not believe 
he could do if truth were really on his side; he even invades 
private homes to force before the public his ability. There is no 
end to the claims he makes. 

Some persons can, if they are properly coustituied, thoroughly 
tricky and dishonest by nature, succeed in making money rapidly in 
this manner. One must be a good habitual liar to meet with flatter¬ 
ing success in this way, and must also travel constantly. He must 
never meet a peculiar difficulty without knowing by the shape of the 
individual’s eye just what it is, and must also tell in a really fluen 
style how many hundreds of peculiar cases he has seen just like it 
Those who adopt this method of gaining a business should not stop 
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i anything, nor place any dependence upon physicians or their pre- The medical practitioners should next be WHdrin' th « fo * lo *™e 
9 s patrL for assistance. To make this special method successful manner: A letter should \& written to physic an on a letter 

must make representations which are so far removed from the head the same as the above advert.sement, as follows: 

1 that the most stupid individual simply requires time to discover James Brown, M. D.: 

he has been sold. I believe that this temporary burst of confi- Dear Doctor— I have been thoroughly educated as a ski e 

;e which will enable one to obtain large prices from persons who optician, and will be pleased to do in a thoroughly workmanlike 

leither know the optician nor know any one who has confidence in manner any refractive work you may wish done. I am thoroug y 
m can only be brought out by extravagant representations. familiar with the adjusting and manufacturing of the most compli- 

This method 1 have termed “ The Talk Yourself Method.” It cated cylindrically combined lenses. Have also every possible 
11 never answer for one to locate and use this method, as financial appliance for the proper execution of optical work. Hoping to hear 
disaster will certainly come with time. The other method I have from you, I remain, Very respectfully yours, 

termed “ The Let Other People Talk Method.” James 

With the first method competency is not necessary for financial This i etter mU st be written and sealed. The doctor will have 
- With the second method there can be no success without heard 0 f you and will be backward in speaking against you. Within 


the opt'cian is qualified to do his work with more than ordinary 
rectness and skill. The most unfortunate failures I have seen among 
optical men were those cases where the individual, ignorant of the 
consequences, has attempted to get business by using both methods. 
If you wish to be dishonest use your dishonesty so that it pays, 
it do not think (hat you can live in one place and gain a reputation 
of being both an honest and a dishonest man. If you follow the 
honest policy, stick to one or a certain number of towns to which 
at regular intervals, that you may be benefitted by the 


twelve days call on the doctor in a social way. Be particular to 
know all about anything which happens to the eye which can be 
relieved by a glass, and be very particular to allow him to do all the 
talking about diseases of the eye. 

How to manage the public: 

Don’t talk too much; let them talk. Do your work so that it turns 
out satisfactory. No further evidence of your ability will be required. 
If you discover some serious disease of the eye don’t be too free to 
tell the patient of it; perhaps their physician has told them that the 


patrons whose confidence you have gained. If you follow a dishon- eyes arc all right an d they only require glasses. In a modest way 
est policy, do not visit any one place more frequently than necessary; , et the doctor know . For example, say: Doctor, from what I have 
thus you will avoid giving the enemies you make any chance to 
injure you. 


let the doctor know. For example, si.,. -, 

read and heard, I think Mrs. B. probably has (cataract), (iritis), 
(Glanevina). I told her to go and see you about it, but I did not 
I think any attempt to use both of these methods will prevent your tell her what I thought. I did not like to recommend her to see 
succeeding with either. The honest method is the only one to follow, (Dr. Bucklin or) any specialist before speaking to you about it. I 
unless you have rare talent in the line of dishonesty. This method believed such advice was necessary, but thought it would be better 
of getting business requires a good knowledge of optics and consid- to have it come from you. 

erable policy. With these few hints before you, there is no trouble in surrounding 

As I write more particularly for the benefit of those who have you rself with friendly influential practitioners of medicine, who have 
studied optics with me, I will try and describe what I think is the been a quarter of a century gaining the confidence of their patrons, 
best method of gaining a reputation and a business for those who w hich confidence in your particular line they give you the benefit of. 
l ocate The present class of optics finishes October 26. The following 

The first requirement is to locate in a prosperous town, better students compose the class: Jerome R. Graves, Corry, Pa.; W. 
under twenty thousand than over, as the size of the town in this case w. Fisher, Watsontown, Pa.; S. C. Scantlebury, White River Junction, 
will discourage specialists from locating. The size of the town must V t.; A. Walters, Jr., Jersey City; John Marsh, Antwerp, N. Y. 


xt class will begin Nov. 15, 
will probably form during the winter. 


.... be considered alone; the surrounding country, of which the town The next class will begin Nov. 15, at two o’clock. Monthly classes 
is a trading center, is also an important consideration. 

Having selected a town to locate in, the next question is how to 
gain and retain the optical trade. First, you must be particular 
about your general appearance. Never wear untidy linen. Ten 
dollars spent in linen does more to give one an appearance of respect¬ 
ability than fifty dollars spent in clothing. Never attempt to adjust 
lenses to the eyes of a refined individual with dirty hands or with 
finger nails in mourning. Never appear to be in a hurry. You can 
finish more quickly and with more satisfaction to the individual if 
you appear to have plenty of time to do your work properly. You 

ran nossiblv eet away in two minutes under these circumstances . . 

and give satisfaction, whereas if you appeared in a hurry you the construction of more substantial cabinets. Shortly after the ro 
could not give the same satisfaction in ten minutes. 


The Metropolitan Museum Robbed. 

FEW WEEKS ago some enterprising thieves suc¬ 
ceeded in forcing open one of the cabinets of the 
Metropolitan Museum and extracting therefrom two 
exceedingly valuable gold armlets. This was 
believed to have been impossible, and will n< 

__on of more substantial cabinets. Shortly aftei 

bery a small package was delivered by a special messenger at the 
The public prints should be used with such extreme caution as not Metropolitan Museum of Art. When opened by General di Cesnola 
to create a prejudice among the too easily prejudiced members of the package was found to contain two gold armlets, so closely res . - 
the medical profession. Their help is of great assistance, and it is bling those which were stolen from the Museum that Gene a, d. 
advisable under all circumstances if you cannot obtain their assist- Cesnola started in surprise. At first glance it seemed impos 
ance not to incur their opposition. The only advertisement necessary distinguish them from the armlets that Eteandos, the King o 1 ^ - » 
to place in the papers is as follows: 


John Brown, 
Graduate Optician. 
204 Broadway. 

All tenses required for the relief of weak and defect 
and ground to order. 

The above advertisement in the paper or 
cuted card will do just as much good 
ment, will cost less money; 


„„ offering to Curium, which were discovered 2 
later. The stamp of Eteandos was so exact that Professor Hall, who 
was one of the first scholars to decipher it after the armlets wete 
unearthed at Curium by General di Cesnola, pronounced them per¬ 
fect. With the package, however, was a letter from Tiffany & Co. 
which explained their origin. 

General di Cesnola stated in reference to them that in 1877, when 

_ ____extensive advertise- he came to New York, Tiffany & Co. were anxious to make some 

and will not offend the medical profession, fac-similes of the armlets which he had given to the Museum, l he 


re adjusted 


a handsomely e 
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trustees gave their consent and several were made for museums in 
Europe. Shortly after the robbery General di Cesnola wrote to 
Tiffany & Co., asking if they still retained any of these fac-similes, 
and saying that the Museum would be glad to purchase them. This 
package, with the letter, was the reply, but instead of selling them 
the firm presented the armlets to the Museum with their compliments. 
General di Cesnola sent the following letter in answer: 

Gentlemen— It gives me great pleasure to acknowledge the receipt 
of your note of yesterday, together with the two large gold armlets, 
the exact fac-similes of those stolen from the Museum on the 15 th of 
September, which you so thoughtfully and kindly present to the 
Museum. Your generous gift will be highly appreciated, not alone 
by the trustees, but by the public generally and the friends of science 
everywhere, since the armlets are well known throughout the archseo- 
logic and pakeographic world. 

It will afford me the sincerest satisfaction to present your gift to 
the trustees at their next meeting, who doubtless will more formally 
express their gratified acceptance. Meanwhile I beg you will accept 
my heartiest thanks and best wishes. 

The armlets are solid pieces of virgin gold, and so soft from its 
purity that it can be bent with the fingers. Each armlet weighs a 
pound, and the stamp of the King of Paphos is on the inner side of 
each armlet. The gold room in which these and other Cypriot jewels 
were on exhibition in the Museum has been closed since the robbery. 
It will not be again opened until the fall exhibition next month. The 
cases will then be replaced by stronger ones that will make the repe¬ 
tition of such a robbery impossible. The armlets presented by 
Tiffany & Co. will occupy the place of those which were stolen. No 
news has yet been received of the stolen armlets, but the Museum 
authorities still hope to secure them. 


Inertia. 


HE MEANING of scientific terms, saysa contemporary, 
is often in part lost when they are employed by prac¬ 
tical men. Thus the word inertia is, with them, 
synonymous with equilibrium; a balance of a watch 
a wheel or a pair of pallets is in a state of inertia^ 
according to the erroneous language of the workshop, when that bal¬ 
ance, etc., is equilibrated on the horizontal axis in all the positions 
we can cause it to assume. Such an employment of the term is 
unfortunate. 

Inertia is that property by which a body, when at rest, remains at 
rest, and when in motion remains in motion. It is exemplified in the 
excessive resistence offered by a body to being suddenly set in motion 
or brought suddenly to rest when in motion. 

A horse, harnessed to a heavy wagon, strains violently and makes 
great efforts in order to set it in motion, but draws it along with ease 
when this is once accomplished. On the contrary, when the wagon 
has attained a considerable velocity, the horse cannot stop suddenly 
without receiving a violent push forward. These two effects are due 
to the inertia of the mass of the wagon. 

FUNCTION OF INERTIA IN THE ACTION OF ESCAPEMENT.—HEAVY 
WHfeELS. 

Every wheel, however light it be, must have some appreciable 
weight; it is, therefore, subject to the law of inertia. Hence it 
results that when we wish to set in motion round its axis it cannot 
commence moving instantaneously; there is a transition period of 
rest which, although not always perceptible, is none the less real, and 
the wheel only attains its maximum velocity after a certain arc has 
b:en traversed by any point on its circumference. 

As the effects of inertia thus increase with the weight of the body, 
and its velocity, it is important to note the influence on escapements, 
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especially during the lift action; the wheel then travels during a very 
short space of time with a considerable velocity. The following 
example of the influence of inertia has actually occurred in practice- 
In a detent escapement, with an escape wheel full heavy, the motion 
of the balance was sluggish and the vibration was of but moderate 
extent The workman engaged on it cut away part of the interior of 
the wheel and reduced its arms; in short, materially diminished its 
weight, and, by this simple change, very appreciably increased the 
extent of the vibration of the balance. 

It is hardly necessary to explain that the heavy wheel, offering an 
excessive resistance to motion, supplemented the resistance caused 
by friction and oil; as the wheel was longer in commencing its motion 
and turned more sluggishly, it did not come in contact with the lever 
of impulse until the latter had traversed a considerable portion of its 
angular path. The final result was a noise and but slight impulse. 
The wheel, after being reduced, commenced its motion sooner, and, 
almost immediately coming in contact with the lever, accelerated its 
motion to the required extent. 

ERRORS WITH REGARD TO LIGHT WHEELS. 

From observations analogous to that above described, it is gener¬ 
ally assumed and set down as a mechanical truth, that in every 
escapement the wheel should be as light as possible. A question 
which has not received sufficient attention has thus been decided in 
a very absolute manner, and the solution of a particular problem has 
been made binding on all the escapements used in horology. Would 
a wheel entirely wanting in inertia be a valuable acquisition ? There 
seems to be great reason to suppose that it would not. But although 
such a case could not occur, since the metals employed always have 
an appreciable weight, it is none the less useful to point out that the 
velocity of rotation to be communicated to a wheel depends on the 
manner in which it influences the lever of the balance, and on the 
amount of energy it is required to give out while actually impelling 
the balance. The following observation of a clever watchmaker, M. 
Monvel, will do more to explain the subject than a considerable 
amount of argument, and will also illustrate the converse of the 
case above cited: A chronometer escapement worked well' although 
the wheel was somewhat heavy, but when this was rendered lighter t 
caused the escapement to catch. The excessive lightness of the 
wheel was evidently the cause of this fault, as it changed position 
more rapidly than the balance; that is to say, instead of contact with 
the face of the pallet when it had time to recoil to a suitable position, 
the wheel commenced moving with considerable rapidity and struck 
the angular extremity of the lever, producing a butting action* 

Every watchmaker is aware that a slight displacement of the lever 
of impulse is all that is required in order to avoid stoppage, and that 
the above case is only quoted as an example of the influence of 
inertia. Experiment and a consideration of the nature of 
the metals actually employed show without doubt that in those 
watches in which the vibrations are rapid, it is necessary to make the 
escape wheel as light as possible, but care must be taken not to 
unduly diminish its solidity. The word solidity does not here merely 
imply that the wheel must resist certain causes of breakage or dis¬ 
tortion; but an escapement wheel must be absolutely firm throughout, 
and this firmness can only be secured by care in the choice of the 
metal employed and of the form given to the wheel. Thus, an arm 
of a wheel of rectangular section is less, rigid when placed edgeways 
than when its broader face is parallel to the plane of the wheel. With 
regard to such horological appliances as are regarded by a pendulum 
or a heavy annular balance, it remains for experiment to ascertain 
whether a certain slight amount of resistance due to inertia in the 

* The editor urges the following objection to this conclusion: This docs not 
appear a sound argument against a light wheel. Evidently the heavy wheel moved 

far enough to receive the scape wheel tooth on the impulse roller; set the roller 
back half a degree and this error could not occur, no matter how light the escape 
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wheel is not necessary, since the wheel must move with a velocity 
determined (1) by the greater or less inertia of a train of wheels of a 
definite weight which abandons its state of rest or recoil; and (2) by 
the velocity acquired by the lever on which the wheel acts, a lever 
whose motion is slow in Comparison with the velocities met with in 
watch movements. Inertia is proportional to the masses of bodies 
when their velocities are equal, and to the squares of their velocities 
when their masses are equal. 



The Jewelers’Circular is the exclusive official paper of the Jewelers’ League, 
and has been selected for the publication of all matters of interest pertaining 
thereto. Letters or inquiries pertinent to its business or purposes, and which 
might interest the trade or inquirers, willherein be answered. Address Jewelers ' 
League, Bax 3,444, P. O., New York , or the office of The Circular. 

At the regular meeting of the Executive Committee of the Jew¬ 
elers' League there were present Chairman Howe, Vice-Presidents 
R. A. Johnson and C. G. Lewis, and Messrs. Jeannot, Jcnks, 
Houghton, Greason and Sexton. 

Two (2) changes of beneficiary were granted. 

One (1) application for membership was referred for investigation. 
One (1) applicant was rejected. 

Two (2) were admitted, namely, Henry Kahn, of San Francisco, 
Cal., recommended by F. Roth and E. A. Phelps; and Henry W. 
Levy, of N. Y. City, recommended by A. W. Osmun and S. B. Kent. 

Amendments to the constitution proposing to give better repre¬ 
sentation to outside members were submitted and approved. 


An Obsidian Mountain. 

|NE OF the forthcoming reports of the Geological 
Survey will contain a paper by Professor Joseph P. 
Iddings upon an obsidian cliff in Yellowstone Park. 
This cliff is an elevation half a mile long by from 
150 to 200 feet high, the material of which, Professor 
Iddings says, “ is as good a glass as any artificially manufactured.” 
Its colors and structure not only make it highly interesting to the 
visitor, but furnish to the scientific investigator phenomena of import¬ 
ance. The cliff presents part of a section of surface flow of obsid¬ 
ian, which poured down an ancient slope from the plateau lying east. 
It is impossible to determine what the original thickness of this flow 
was. The dense glass which now forms its lower portion is from 75 
to too (get thick, while the porous and pumiceous upper portion has 


suffered from ages of erosion and glacial action. A remarkable fea¬ 
ture of the cliff is the development of prismatic columns, which 
form its southern extremity. These are of shining black obsidian, 
rising from the talus slope, and are from 50 to 60 feet in height, with 
diameters varying from 2 to 4 feet. The color of the material of 
this cliff is, for the most part, jet black, but much of it is mottled 
and streaked with bright brownish-red And various shades of brown, 
from dark to light yellowish, purplish and olive-green. The brilliant 
luster of the rock and the strong contrasts of color with the black 
are very striking. In places the glass, in the process of cooling, has 
been broken into small angular pieces, which have been again 
cemented by the later flow, producing many colored and beautiful 
breccias. In some places the material shows a fine satin luster, 
while in others a deep golden sheen is noticeable, which, under the 
lens, revolves itself into thin beams of red and yellow light. Through 
the black and red glass are scattered dull bluish-gray patches and 
bands, and round gray and pink masses, the effect of which is to 
still further vary the appearance and beauty of the rock, and make 
it the most conspicuous and characteristic variety of volcanic lava 
known. 



*A Complete History of Watch and Clock 
Making in America. 

[By Chas. S. Crossman.] 

Continued from page 319. 

Number Seventeen. 

LANCASTER WATCH COMPANY, CONTINUED.—THE KEYSTONE 

FAR, they had only produced the grade of watches 
||nH&|S|g| called the Lancaster Watch Co. to the extent of 100 
\mm\\ to '5° movements, but they now decided to put a 
ncw ser * es watches on the market. These were 
;LE^fe. " t-^ll known as the finest series of stem wind. The model 
was a plate, 3 pillar watch, with single roller instead of two, as 
previously made. This new model of stem wind referred to was one 
of Mr. C S. Mosely’s designing, and had a tilting set bar with stem 
to pull out. In February, 1879, the main part of the work on the 
old movements was dropped except as called for, one man being 
kept at work on them. Before the new movements were ready for 
the market the company found themselves out of funds again, as 
usual, and a meeting was called in April, to devise means for 
obtaining additional capital. The company had not expected to be 
out of funds so soon, but work had been pushed forward with great 
vigor. The directors endeavored to borrow $20,000 and give an 
indemnity bond, but it would not work, as all the stockholders would 
not sign it. May 9, 1879, a new company was formed called the 
Lancaster li'atc/i Co., who leased the property from the old com¬ 
pany for three years, with the privilege of five years. .The new 
company or syndicate was to pay 6 per cent interest on the capital 
on a basis of $80,000, the interest on the real estate at a valuation of 
$50,000, and pay the taxes and insurance. They were to keep the 
machinery in good repair, and return the same in as good condition 
as when received ; and were to construct, from time to time, such 

* Copyright by Chas. S. Crossman 
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new machinery as was required, deducting the same from the interest 
on the $80,000 capital. 

This company was composed of Messrs. 


A. Bitner.$ir,ooo 

C. A. Bitner.... 14,000 

J. D. Skyles,- 4,000 

H. S. Gurra. 4,000 

Henry Gundecker, 4,000 


stock 


Benj. B. Miller. ...$4 
B. Kaufman... 
Daniel Behr... 

J. P. McCasky. 


John I. Hartmann was elected President, J. D. Skyles, Treasurer, 
J. P. McCasky, Secretary, and A. Bitner, Manager. The new move¬ 
ment started by the previous company was pushed toward comple¬ 
tion, and the first movements were turned out in August, following. 
They were 19 size, but the company soon decided to change 
to 18 size and fit them in Howard cases. They were designed to be 
brought out in four grades, called the Keystone, Fulton, Franklin 
and Melrose, but some other grades were also added. 425 hands 
were employed, and watches were turned out at the rate of ro per 
day. At that time the company intended to adjust their movements 
and make only fine grades. They might possibly have succeeded 
had they not once more, strange to relate, nin out of funds. At a 
meeting held September t5, r879, a full and free interchange of 
views took place. The following report as to the number of watches 
finished and the gr; 

Lancaster 
Melrose 
Lancaster 

Fulton 
• Franklin 
Keystone 
Fulton 
Franklin 


ide, was made: 
(nickel). 


Total.334 “ 

Matters were finally mended by taking in new partners with new 
capital, Mr. B. F. Breneman being admitted to the amount of $4,000, 
and Louis L. Harlum taking the placeof Mr. Gundecker. Later in the 
fall of r879, the second series of movements was started, consisting 
of three grades, West End, New Era and Record, all made in both 
key and stem wind. The two last grades were to be adjusted. In 
these movements the yoke was fastened to the plate by screws. Busi¬ 
ness went along quite smooth for several months, so that by the 1st of 
October, 18S0,1,250 movements had been completed, and the Decem¬ 
ber pay roll of that year amounted to $6,706. 

In January, r88r, the partnership capital was doubled, making 
each partner’s share $8,000 instead of $4,000. At the same time the 
Lancaster Watch Co. bonded the property for $50,000, and took up 
the Lancaster (Pa.) Company’s mortgage for $25,000. 

In June of that year, Mr. C. S. Mosely resigned the position of 
Superintendent. He was succeeded shortly after by Mr. Russell 
Lyle, who had previously been foreman of the springing room. 
During the fall of r88r, the company started another new series of 
Stem Winds, designed by Mr. James Dangerfield, called the Third 
Series. These movements had the yoke fastened in the center by a 
screw in the regular way. They also had intermediate winding and 
set wheels, and were arranged to set by means of a lever. The Third 
Series were ready for market in May, r882. During 1880, the com¬ 
pany were making 40 movements per day with a force of 175 employ- 
ees. In r88i, 60 movements per day were turned out with the same 
number of employees. In r882, the production rose to 75 per day. 
The total production from March, r88r, to March, r882, was r7,6o7 
movements. 

During the year t882, a new grade was announced, called the 
Lancaster, Pa. It was a high grade, cap jeweled escapement, having 
end stones, gold settings and expansion t balance. It was made in 


both nickel and gilt, and had Breguet hair spring. About 200 of 
these movements were made. 

The Delaware was also added at this time. It was made in nickel 
and gilt, and had a patent dust-proof cover for the escapement. The 
Wm. Penn was still another grade started that year. 

In the spring of r883, five grades of ladies’ 8 size movements were 
commenced, but only a few were ever finished — not more than 50 
to 75 - 

Thirty grades of movements were made in all, including the ladies’ 
movements, which is a large number of grades for a small product. 

April 1, 1883, the Lancaster Watch Co. surrendered its lease to the 
Lancaster, Pa. Watch Co. The two companies now consolidated 
forming a new company, the factory being temporarily closed. The 
new company organized with a capital of $248,000 on this basis. 
As the old stockholders had been assessed to pay the indebtedness 
of the company, $48,000 of this new stock was placed in trust to be 
sold for their benefit. This stock was vacated pro rata by the stock¬ 
holders, but no buyer was found. The new Directors were C. A. 
Bitner, B. F. Bowman, A. Bitner, J. D. Skictz, John I. Hartmann, 
S. S. Hartman, and J. P. McCasky. Officers remained the same. 
The factory opened April 16, 1883, and ran until May 15, 1883, 
when it closed again, there being some difficulty with some of the 
foremen regarding pay during the two weeks the factory had been 
closed. The board conceded to their demands and the factory was 
again started May 21. Mr. Biti.er at the time tendered his resigna¬ 
tion, but it was not accepted. He was, however, granted leave of 
absence and went to California fora few weeks. July 31, 1883, the 
factory closed once again. Mr. Bitner had meanwhile made an 
assignment of his private business. Several thousand movements 
were under way, and a proposition was received from the foremen 
and others in the factory to invest 38 per cent, of their wages in the 
stock held in trust, and have the factory go on. The factory was 
opened again August 15, but the proposition from the foremen was 
not carried into effect after the first month, as there was some dis¬ 
satisfaction regarding it. The Board borrowed $25,000 on a bank 
note, and work was pushed. By January 1, 1884, 8,900 movements 
had been completed. In Feb., 1884, a committee was appointed at 
the instance of Mr. A. Bitner to investigate the affairs of the com¬ 
pany. The Superintendent now resigned. At this time the indebt¬ 
edness of the company amounted to about $100,000. Mr. Bitner 
now made a proposition to the stockholders to take their stock 
free of charge and assume the indebtedness of the company. 

This was agreed to by a number of the largest stockholders, Mr, 
Bitner giving the proper security. He then bought other stock 
at 10 cents on the dollar, thus becoming the owner of 5,625 shares 
out of 8,000 shares. The old officers aud directors resigned and a 
new Board was elected, consisting of Messrs. A. Bitner, B. F. Bitner, 
Jno. Snyder, Wm. H. Denny, J. H. Koch, Geo. Sullivan, and L. A. 
Prezinger, with A. Bitner, as Secretary and Treasurer. 

This, as will be readily seen, put Mr. Bitner into the virtual owner¬ 
ship of the company, and as his name has been mentioned so often in 
connection with alternate rise and fall of this corporation a little 
sketch of him may not be out of place. 

ABRAM BITNER, 

known in the watch trade as the manager of the Lancaster Watch 
Company, was born in Lancaster, Pa., June 22, 1836. 

He started out at thirteen years of age without pecuniary assist¬ 
ance but with a determined and self-reliant resolution to carve out 
for himself a fortune. He was first employed by Messrs. Bitner and 
Brother in the freighting business, between Lancaster and Philadel¬ 
phia. He subsequently went into the grain business, but in 1865 
engaged in the coal trade in Lancaster, and build the first chute in 
the city. In 1872, selling his coal business, he bought one hundred 
and thirty-six acres of land on the New Jersey coast and organized 
the Ocean Beach Association. 

The land was plotted and he was the superintendent from 1873 to 
J876, being also interested in the New Egypt and Farqiingdale 
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R. R. In 1877, he returned to Lancaster and engaged in the cloth¬ 
ing trade until 1879, at which time he took on interest in the Lan- 
Watch Company, His subsequent connection with this com¬ 
pany is already familiar to us. 

I The $48,000 of stock, hdld in trust, was duly transferred to Mr. 

This gentleman at once entered into a contract with Messrs, 
bppenheimer, Bros. & Veith, of New York City, who agreed to take 
111 the watches then manufactured or in process of manufacture. The 
lompany now assumed the name of the Keystone Watch Company as 
1 trade mark, but in reality existed as the Lancaster Watch Company 
corporate. They successfully fulfilled their contract with the New 
frork firm, and sold a considerable part of their subsequent produc¬ 
tion through them. At present the greater part of their goods are 
Bold direct to the consumer by various methods and have fallen some¬ 
what into disfavor in the trade. More space has been given to the 
listory of this company than was first intended, but its career has been 
Such a checkered one that it seemed that in order to give a concise 
history of it no less space could be alotted to it. 


Chicago Notes. 

I To the Editor of the Jewelers' Circular: 

October has been a red letter month for Chicago on account of the 

sit of President and Mrs. Cleveland on October 5. No one ever 
Ireamed that Chicago could gather such a crowd as thronged the 
streets to welcome the chief executive and his attractive young wife. 
Tens of thousands of visitors poured into the city from all parts of 
the Northwest, and it is estimated that the throngs in the public 
streets amounted to over 600,000 persons. Then the International 
Military Encampment, which proved such a miserable “ fizzle ” in 
the end, gave promise during the time of the President’s visit to be a 
pronounced success, and was attended by thousands of visitors from 
far and near. The crowds that poured into the city gave a decided 
impetus to business that was reflected in the rushing trade that was done 
by the retail jewelers. Many of the dealers from the surrounding States 
brought their wives and families to Chicago to see the President and 
his pretty wife, and, while here, combined business with pleasure by 
stocking up for the late fall and holiday trade. 

Mrs. Zuckerberg, the wife of M. A. Zuckerberg, of this city, died 
on Oct. 11. 

J. C. Avery, formerly of Grand Haven, Mich., has moved to 
Denver, Col. 

S. S. Sackett, formerly of Salem, Ill., has established himself in 
business at Martinville, Ill. 

Smith Bros., the enterprising jewelers of Wilsau, Kas., are opening 
a new store at Arkansas City. 

The Western Silver Plate Company’s exhibit at the State Exposi¬ 
tion has been very much admired. 

H. C. Hannel, a well-known jeweler of Braceville, Ill., has com¬ 
menced business in Marquette, Mich. 

E. E. Morse, manager of the E. N. Welch Manufacturing Co, has 
been spending a few weeks in the East. 

W. A. Buehl, of Rockford, 111., has been in town laying in a line 
o; goods for his new store in California. 

H. B. Dennison, President of the Dennison Manufacturing Co., 
spent a few days here during the second week of October. 


M. F. Warren has quit De Kalb, 111., on account of ill health, and 
goes into partnership with Frank Lott at Colorado Springs. 

H. L. Hahn & Co. are now giving special attention to the diamond 
business, and are carrying one of the finest stocks in the city. 

The Howard Watch and Clock Company made capital out of the 
President’s visit by scattering their business chromos broadcast among 
the crowds. 

The Anti-Magnetic Shield and Watch Case Company are so rushed 
with business just now, that they can barely fill orders received 
months in advance. 

The Peoria Watch Factory is reported to have a contract with the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company, for $40,000 worth of watches 
for sale to its employees. 

H. C. Headstream, Marshfield, Wis., who was burnt out in the 
recent great fire that nearly wiped out the town, will open his new 
store towards the beginning of November. 

C. L. Hungerford, formerly with Clapp & Davies as traveling sales¬ 
man, has been secured by Henry Oppenheimers’ Sons, and will take 
charge of their business in Illinois, Iowa and Nebraska. 

An interesting reminder of President Cleveland’s visit to the city, 
was the exhibition by Messrs. Hyman & Co. of an exquisitely carved 
cameo head of the President in white relief on an onyx ground. 

Stein & Ellbogen are still moving steadily on and making excellent 
headway in their diamond business. This firm makes little public 
display or parade, but is surely taking its place as one of the sound¬ 
est and most reliable business concerns in the West. 

Otto Young & Co. have issued their new catalogue, which far sur¬ 
passes all previous attempts in the same direction. Manager 
Schnering has worked hard for many weeks over its compilation, and 
is to be congratulated on the satisfactory results of his labor. 

The Bohemians of this city are greatly delighted with the receipt 
of an autograph letter of thanks from Mrs. Cleveland, for the 
presentation of an elegant brooch and necklace from the Bohemian 
Turners, who recently returned from a trip to their fatherland. 

The Seth Thomas Clock Co. have finished the erection of the 
great clock in the tower of the Rock Island Railroad Company’s new 
I building on Van Buren street. The work was supervised by A. S. 

' Hotchkiss, assisted by W. F. Tompkins, the general agent of the 
company for Chicago. 

The Elgin National Watch Company presented the International 
Military Encampment with a handsome diamond studded watch of 
their own manufacture as a prize for the best target shooting, and 
the executive committee of the encampment in return invited the 
company's hands as guests to the encampment. 

Benj. Allen, Otto Young & Co. and Giles Bro. & Co. report excel¬ 
lent business, and state that the volume of their business is far ahead 
of that for the corresponding period of last year. Norris, Alister & 
Co., Lapp & Flershem, Samuel Swartchild & Co. and other well- 
known houses, all give a similar report and express their entire satis¬ 
faction with the business outlook. 

All the leading jobbers here feel satisfied with the condition of 
business, and more than hopeful of the outlook. The increase of the 
previous months has been fully maintained by the October showing, 
and business generally may be said to be in a thoroughly healthy 
condition. Money is easy, collections are good, and the entire retail 
trade is showing a disposition to stock up earlier in the season than 

Moses Bensinger, the well-known billiard table manufacturer of 
this city, has recovered the family diamonds which were stolen from 
his office safe some time ago. The thief proved to be a young clerk 
who had the entire confidence of the firm. He was detected through 
his voice being recognized while telephoning an offer to restore the 
diamonds on receipt of $5,000. The cheeky youth, after being found 
out, wanted to claim the $5,000 which Mr. Bensinger had offered for 
the recovery of his diamonds. 
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The friendship of C. S. Lesser, of this city, and Otto Schneider, a 
traveler for L. Hammond & Co., of New York, came very near being 
permanently ruptured by an unfortunate little piece of carelessness. 
Mr. Schneider, who was looking at an elegant diamond ring belong¬ 
ing to Mr. Lesser, happened to slip it on his finger asa-mutual friend 
stepped up, and forgot to return it. Mr. Lesser, soon discovering 
his loss, thought there was something wrong and put detectives on 
Mr. Schneider’s track. Mr. Schneider showed up himself the next 
morning with the ring, and, after mutual explanations, the two friends 
shook hands. 

Among the visitors in town during the month have been: C. E. 
Aset, Odell, Ill.; J. J. Hayes, Austin, Minn.; W. H. Miles, Belle 
Plaine, la.; W. H. Evans, Red Oik, la.; V. E. Dake, Waupaca, Wis.; 
G. B. Brown, Hoopston, Ill.; W. C. Schroeder, La Porte, Ind.; 
George H. Thoma, Three Rivers, Mich.; W. N. Boynton, Manchester, 
la.; C. H. Coles, Reed City, Mich.; C. C. Pond, Sycamore, Ill.; A. 
M. Hart, Tiffin, O.; E. W. Trask, Aurora, III.; T. W. Martin, Joliet, 
Ill.; Henry Klopf, Neilsville, Wis.; C. D. Gardner, Manistee, Mich.; 
E. Lehman, Green Bay, Wis.; S. W. Gray, Fort Dodge, la. 

W. A. B. 

Trade Matters in Providence and Viciniiy. 

To the Editor of the Jewelers' Circular: 

The business prospects for the month past have been fully as good 
as at any time during the fall season. The amount transacted by the 
leading houses will, it is thought, far surpass in volume that of 1883, 
which was considered at that time to have been the best in the his¬ 
tory of the country with the manufacturing jewelers and will not soon 
be forgotten. The interest of the business situation seems to have 
centered in the money market for some weeks; during this time there 
has been a great deal of apprehension lest the current of business 
should be suddenly checked by such a scarcity of money as would 
create a panic among borrowers. We are happy to state that this 
apprehension has nearly or quite disappeared and a feeling of confi¬ 
dence restored; this, in a measure, is due. to the fact that shrewd 
business men have been looking over the situation to see where they 
were getting to, and have come to the conclusion that there is no 
real ground for alarm. Thefact that the $14,000,000 of bonds which 
the Secretary of the Treasury made a fair offer for were so long in 
getting in, would seem to point to the fact that the money market 
was not quite as light as some would suppose it to be. It does not 
take a great thing to frighten the public, but fortunately a very small 
one reassures them. The general reports of the country are encour¬ 
aging; the contraction which the condition of the money market 
made in the volume of business does not appear to have been very 
material. 

The most striking feature of the financial situation to-day is the 
effort being made by the Treasury Department to increase the 
amount of public money on hand by the depositing banks. Secretary 
Fairchild has increased the amount which can be held by one bank 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000, and also increased the percentage of 
funds which banks can hold upon bonds deposited. It is estimated 
that at least $5,000,000 of the surplus in the Treasury at present can 
be put promptly into circulation in New York City alone by this 
method, several of the largest banks proposing to increase their 
deposits. The Treasury net gold fund has increased by $1,500,000 
during the current month, and the gold certificate circulation 
decreased by $1,000,000. Again, the balance of trade with foreign 
countries being largely in our favor, together with the vast amounts 
of gold which are being shipped to the United States by nearly every 
steamer, cannot help but to make money cheaper to those wishing to 
borrow it to carry on business with, and as there are some of those 
poor unfortunates in the jewelry line who are forced to ask accom¬ 
modation from the banks occasionally, they cannot help but to be 
benefitted from a low rate of interest being charged them. 


Duplicate orders have continued to come in very lively for the 
past month, and the manufacturer has had all he could possible 
attend to, except in some cases where firms do not get out a new line 
of samples only once in possibly two to five years. Such concerns 
cannot reasonably expect to take many duplicate orders on patterns 
that have been shown to the trade so often that they are called “chest¬ 
nuts with gray whiskers ” as soon as shown to the jobber, who 
immediately asks the drummer to show him something like (mention] 
ing some other firm) make. The result of a trip made in this mannet 
through the South and West causes the remark to be made on the 
return that business is dull and nothing doing, when really the causa 
is that the jobber wanted something new, which if he could have had 
shown to him would most likely have bought liberally of. 

I am informed that the pirates of the trade, those disreputable 
manufacturers who have not the ability to originate anything them-j 
selves in the way of designs, but' keep in the rear ranks until they see 
some one start out on a new novelty, when they quietly go into the 
market and purchase a copy of the same (if they cannot get it given; 
to them) have been unusually active since the fall trade set in, and 
have copied nearly all the best selling patterns in all lines, but the 
latest novelty, “ Moonstone,” has undoubtedly suffered the most, and 
one could see it advertised in the jewelers’ journals of last month by 
firms as “ our latest novelty ,” who had no more to do with getting up 
or originating moonstone than they had to do with creating the world, 
but they employ this method to mislead the public and give it to 
understand that they are the originators and not merely imitators.- 
These concerns live by the brains of others, and whatever success 
they may achieve in the world is due to their luck in having some 
one to go ahead and shape their business for them from year to year. 

It would be just as unreasonable to expect for a member of Dock-4 
stadter's Minstrels or a Jersey farmer to start in the jewelry business) 
to-day and make a success of it without pirating their ideas as it 
would be for those referred to; one can have ocular proof every day 
to corroborate the fact. 

Collections during the month have been very good, notwithstand-l 
ing that the money market has been a trifle tight, and there is little 
reason for complaint, as remittances have been good and fully up to 
the standard time limit, except in a few cases. Trade paper seems 
to have about disappeared for the present, as accounts are generally 
settled by check. 

The Gorham Manufacturing Co. report business as booming, and 
are employing more hands and turning out more goods than ever; 
be ore. The Gorham Company has no rival in the manufacture of 
sterling silverware that can begin to compare with them for the fine¬ 
ness of finish and unique and beautiful designs displayed by them 
this season, especially in their silver plate, department. It is difficult 
to form any idea of what this immense concern is doing without 
visiting their works. 

Messrs. Godfrey & Adams have removed their works from No. 107 
Friendship street to No. 77 Westfield street. The great increase in 
their business the past few months forced them to seek more com-fl 
modious quarters. This enterprising firm does not believe in retro¬ 
grading; their motto is upward and onward. 

Messrs. H. Ludwig & Co. have purchased the tools and fixtures of 
the shop of James Berney, located formerly at No. 178 Eddy street. 
They have removed them to No. 195 Eddy street, where they will 
soon begin the manufacture of a line of plate goods. 

Messrs. N. Barstow & Co., successors to Barstow & Luther, report 
business to be in a very healthy condition. Duplicate orders are 
being received in such amounts as to necessitate their running their 
works day and night to be able to keep ahead of them. 

Mr. Marcus W. Morton, who succeeded Mr. Geo. E. Emery, is 
the right man in the proper place as Secretary of the Manufacturing 
Jewelers’ Board of Trade, and has everything going to his liking, and 
we trust will not lose sight of the many abuses of the trade as Secre¬ 
tary, which Mr. Emery tried so much to have abated, and do what 
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he can wherever the chance presents itself to bring them up before 
the Board of Directors for final action, as it is very important to the 
manufacturers that there should be something done in this direction 
before the commencement of another season’s business. Unity of 
action is what is needed in this case, and without it little can be 
accomplished; it seems to be too much of a “go-as-you-please race;” 
108 firms or representatives are members of the Board of Trade at 
present. The collection department should not be forgotten by 
those members who have accounts and claims needing attention. 

Messrs. Harris & Luchs assigned on the 12th inst. to Herman 
Cantor, of 41 Murray street. Although there are no preferences in 
the deed, a lien appears to have been created by entry of a judgment 
half an hour before filing the assignment, in favor of Joseph Abell 
for $1,647.17; the liabilities are about $12,000and the assets $6,000. 
Schedules are not yet made up; as soon as they are, they propose to 
call a meeting of the creditors with view to effecting a settlement. 
This firm has not enjoyed the entire confidence of the manufacturers 
for some time. 

The series of base ball games between the manufacturing jewelers’ 
and the stone dealers’ nines, resulted in a defeat for the former by a 
score of 14 to 4, in the deciding game, which was played last month 
at Pawtucket. 

The members of the Jewelers’ League located here have the past 
month been assessed for two deaths which have occurred during the 
months of July and August, viz., Chas. H. Moulton, who joined the 
League as member No. 927 on Nov. 5, 1880, and Joseph Jessermen, 
as No. 1,950, May 5, 1882. The members who so generously con¬ 
tributed to the relief of Mrs. Charles F. Glover, will be pleased to 
learn that the amount of contributions received to date amount in 
the aggregate to $2,219, every dollar of which has been well placed 
and appreciated by the recipient, as the following will assure you: 

“ To the President and Members of the Jewelers' League: 

Dear Sirs — I wish to express my gratitude for your kind action 
in contributing the liberal sum for my immediate and necessary use. 
The sad and sudden occurrence of the death of my beloved husband 
has made it impossible for me to acknowledge your kindness sooner. 
Thanking you for your extreme kindness, I remain, 

Very respectfully yours, 

Mrs. Chas F. Glover.” 

The Robert Barton failure of some weeks since, seems to be as far 
from a satisfactory solution of settlement as ever, but we hope very 
soon to be able to report some decided action in regard thereto. 

Providence, R. X., Oct. 15, 1887. Fairfax. 


Trade in St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

To the of the Editor Jewelers' Circular: 

Trade in these two cities has felt during the past month the stim¬ 
ulus which comes from a large influx of visitors from the rural 
districts to attend the usual fall exhibitions. This has not been very 
pronounced, but has been some help, and although there is consider¬ 
able complaint of stringency in the money market, the dealers 
generally are preparing for a large holiday trade and laying in stocks 
accordingly, because, as a whole, the people here have been pros¬ 
perous, particularly the class who are liberal buyers of jewelry. 

Mr. Prank P. Landers, who a couple of years ago successfully 
swindled several firms in St. Paul, among them Myers & Finch, and 
through the efforts of Mr. Myers was afterwards captured and sent 
to the State Prison, made his escape on Wednesday last and has not 
yet been re-captured. lenders is one of the shrewdest operators in 
his line in the country. He made his advent in St. Paul a few years 
ago, and represented himself as a La Crosse merchant about to be 
married, and made liberal purchases of goods, including about $1,800 
worth of jewelry from Myers & Finch, giving for it bogus checks and 


then skipping out. He had successfully operated in this way in a 
number of places in this country and in the East. He is one of the 
most dangerous men of his class in the country. Mr. Myers spent a 
good deal of time in endeavoring to capture him and was finally suc¬ 
cessful, but the same shrewdness which has enabled him to swindle 
the keenest of merchants everywhere, helped him to escape from the 
prison as stated. 

A letter was received here yesterday from the clerk of the Supreme 
Court, Washington, informing the local attorneys that the case of 
Mr. C. C. Bennett, assignee of Van Norman Brothers, against 
ex-United States Marshal H. R. Denny, would probably be reached 
for argument April next. This is the famous jewelry store case_ 
The Van Normans did business at 419 Nicollet avenue in 1883. 
They failed, and on December 31 of that year made an assignment 
to Mr. C. C. Bennett, and while Bennett was in possession the stock 
was taken from him by Mr. H. R. Denny, United States Marshal, 
upon a writ of attachment issued out of the United States Circuit 
Court in favor of Lapp & Flershem, of Chicago. Action was brought 
by Bennett against Denny, and the case tried in the district court in 
November, 1884, and a verdict found for the plaintiff for $5,500, 
The defendant appealed to the Supreme Court, where a decision was 
rendered July, 1885, affirming the lower court. The case was then 
appealed to the United States Supreme Court, where it has ever since 
been pending and where the end will soon be reached. 

A little less than a year ago the firm of Myers & Finch was dis¬ 
solved, and Mr. Finch moved down-town into the jobbing center of 
St. Paul, and established himself in the retail jewelry business. Every¬ 
body then predicted it was a bad move; that it was preposterous for 
a jeweler to attempt to do business down among the wholesale houses, 
but time has proven Mr. Finch’s move a good one. He has done 
two or three times the amount of business he expected, and is busy 
all the time. The wholesale merchants, who every now and then get 
an inquiry for something in the jewelry line that cannot be bought 
in a country town, send over to him for whatever is wanted, while 
the business men find the store a convenience. It was a unique thing 
to do, but time hasproven that it was a clever thing. 

Myers & Carpenter, who have occupied for a long time a store 
near the corner of Wabasha and Third streets in St. Paul, are fitting 
up very handsome quarters at No. 71 East Third street, two blocks 
further down-town, and are therefore selling off at auction this week 
their present stock to start in the new place with a new stock of 
goods. The sale is being conducted by Mr. J. H. French, well- 
known in the trade, and has thus far been very successful. The new 
store of the firm is fitted up with antique oak, and the establishment 
will be the handsomest of its class in St. Paul. 

Mr. E. A. Brown has been sick for the past month, but is out 
again, and will leave for the East for a trip of pleasure and recrea¬ 
tion, but will undoubtedly take time enough to make some of the 
best purchases in his line. He enjoys the finest trade of any one in 
St. Paul 

Mr. A. C. Becken, who established himself a few months ago in 
St. Paul as a jobber in watches, chains and charms, is meeting with 
deserved success, and reports that he is enjoying a very good trade. 
He finds some difficulty in getting movements fast enough to meet 
the demands. He left last month for the eastern markets to make 
his fall purchases. 

Messrs. W. S. Gardner and George Stone are about to open a new 
store on Seventh street, near Waucuta, in St Paul. Mr. Stone, who 
was previously engaged in business here, sold out about a year ago, 
and Mr. Gardner did business on the West Side. 

Mr. James Johnson has also opened a store recently on Broadway, 
St. Paul, and Mr. Weller is fitting up a new store on Seventh street, 
near Wabasha. 

Reed, Daily & Bettman, the pioneer wholesale jewelers in these 
two cities, who made an assignment a few months ago, have had their 
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affairs adjusted; all claims have been disposed of and the assignee 
discharged. The business is to be resumed by the firm of Reed & 
Daily, who constituted the original firm. This will be welcome news 
in the Northwest, for the'house has been exceedingly popular. The 
failure resulted from too long a line of credit, and the temporary 
suspension has enabled the assignee to collect the claims and settle 
the indebtedness satisfactory to all concerned. 

Mr. F. McKercher, Vice-President of the Minneapolis Jewelry 
Manufacturing Company, has retired from the company, the business 
of which is still continued by the remaining members of the company. 
They report that they have enjoyed this fall a very good trade, 
especially during September, although there is some falling off this 
month. Indeed, all the jobbers in this city have had an exceptionally 
good trade, and although they anticipated the usual improvement in 
October, they have been somewhat disappointe'd by a falling off. 

Eustis Bros, recently manufactured a unique thing in the line of a 
baton, which was presented to Liberati, of the 71st New York regi¬ 
ment band, which had been playing here during the exposition. The 
baton was of ivory, with three bands of gold. The end of the baton 
was studded with diamonds, and one of the bands with diamonds, 
sapphires and pearls; another with diamonds, pearls and turquoise, 
and the third with diamonds, garnets and pearls. The center band 
was further ornamented with a crescent of diamonds, surmounted by 
a Cupid holding a miniature baton. The design was especially 
unique and the workmanship the very best, and it was presented 
to Liberati with the usual amount of Iclat. He has carried it proudly 
back to New York, and will exhibit it as a sample of what can be 
done by Western jewelers. 

The firm of Upham Bros., St. Paul, was recently dissolved, the 
junior Mr. Upham retiring. 

Mr. A. J. Warner, of the Warner Jewelry Company, was in Cali¬ 
fornia, and returned early in the month. Nemo. 


Our Foreign Correspondence. 

Birmingham, Oct. 3, 1887. 
To the Editor of the Jewelers' Circular : 

The run on mosaic goods which I mentioned in my last, still con¬ 
tinues to even a greater extent than when I last wrote. 

At present the fashion is for Venetian mosaic, composed of small 
pieces of various colors, of a substance similar in composition to 
glass, the ground work being usually either white or blue, but occa¬ 
sionally black and chocolate, and in this is worked a floral design, 
roses and forget-me-nots intertwining, with very often white Mar¬ 
guerites being the favorite. 

Long bar brooches are the shapes most liked, although the old- 
fashioned horseshoe shape is a great favorite with some, and even 
quite round brooches are preferred by others. 

The few makers who have been enterprising enough to work this 
trade up report that their only difficulty is the getting of the mosaic 
quickly enough. The Italians are blessed with a climate which 
demands very little labor in order to live, so they have not that 
indomitable push and love of hard work so characteristic of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, who have always had a climate to fight against. 
If we could but make this mosaic work in Birmingham, instead of 
the demand being in excess of the supply it would soon be the other 
way about. 

Although, as I said above, up to the present the fashion is for 
Venetian mosaic, there is no doubt that a lot of real Florentine will 
be sold this Christmas. As many of your readers are aware, this has 
a black polished marble ground inlaid with various floral designs in 
different colored stones, and is much superior to the Venetiar, 
being better in design, more durable and looking less showy, and is 


rather more expensive. From present appearances the shapes that 
will sell best in this are very long and narrow bar or fichu brooches 
and round ones. 

A new invention has just been brought before the notice of the 
trade which will, no doubt, sell in enormous quantities. This is the 
“ Walton ” key to wind any watch. The specimen I have before me 
is made of pen steel, nickel plated, and certainly performs its work 
in a marvellous manner. Although but about one inch long and not 
half that width at widest patt, I have tried it on watches of all sizes, 
from the smallest lady’s Geneva up to a full size gentleman’s lever, 
and it has not once failed to wind the watch. In addition to pos¬ 
sessing these qualities, it is sold at such a price that it will be 
retailed in the shops here at one penny, and is made in such a form 
that it can be carried on a key ring with a bunch of keys without at 
all being in the way. 

The manufacturers who are distinguished by their enterprise report 
that they are busier now than they have been for 12 months. In a 
few cases we hear of men being allowed to work as many hours as 
they will, and in no case do we hear of any short time being made. 

The large number of failures early in the year, and the strict man¬ 
ner in which most of those who failed have been dealt with has 
cleared out of the trade those houses which, as it was known they 
were shaky, gave a feeling of uncertainty and distrust to the whole 

There arc still many manufacturers who cry about having no trade, 
but if some means could be taken to get them out of business it 
would be a great blessing to the trade, for most of them are men who 
made a good start 10 to 20 years ago, and because their goods sold 
then expect that the same class will sell now, and because they do 
not they hold meetings and write to the papers about the badness of 
trade, and so persuade the public that the jewelry trade is gone out 
and that jewelry is no longer worn, whereas it is the public who have 
been educated into better styles than the ancient patterns these men 
want to sell. Solitaire. 





SCARCITY OF GOOD WORKMAN. 

To the Editor of the fewelers' Circular: 

The scarcity of good, trustworthy workmen is beginning to be 
seriously felt, especially in the country. Very naturally the best 
workmen prefer the cities, where wages are unquestionably higher 
and opportunities for recreation more numerous, so that the country 
is left largely to depend on workmen of inferior ability. Occasion¬ 
ally one is found who prefers moderate wages in the country with the 
lower cost of living and the better accommodations he can obtain for 
his family, to the life in the city, but the journeymen we have to put 
up with on the average are not up to the standard. We have many 
applications for employment from “ tramp ” journeymen, but these 
are not generally of the kind whose appearance makes a favorable 
impression. Sometimes, when business is pushing, we are obliged to 
give one of these peripatetic fellows a chance at the bench, but my 
experience with such has taught me not to trust them with any work 
of importance unless I sit down beside them and watch them very 
closely. They are botches, as a rule, and while demanding full 
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wages, are totally incompetent to do careful work. All things con¬ 
sidered, wages in the country places are better than in the city, for 
rents are much lower and the cost of living is very much less. If a 
man has a family that he cares anything about, the country offers him 
much superior advantages for providing for them over the city. He 
can rent a small house with a little garden for the price he would 
have to pay for two or three rooms in a tenement house in the city, 
thus securing that privacy that is denied in crowded tenements, and 
enabling his children to be as select as they please in the choice of 
their associates. To a man who is ambitious for the future of his 
children this is an important point, and the wonder is that more do 
not appreciate it. When I was younger I worked in the city for sev¬ 
eral years, and know the disadvantages a workingman with a family 
has to endure. When I finally removed to the country the change 
was delightful for my family, and they could not be hired to return 
to the city. The children have just as good educational advantages 
as the best families in the place, the schools are not overcrowded and 
the children are not exposed to the corrupting influences that attend 
them in the city. This is of vast importance where the children are 
girls. There is here no cropping out of that feeling of caste, where 
one family feels above another so that their children cannot associate 
together, but the children of the clergyman and judge attend the 
same school with the blacksmith’s daughter, and are glad to have the 
society of the jeweler’s boys. Intelligent workingmen ought to 
appreciate these advantages, but the fact is, that too many of the 
workingmen of the day fail to appreciate their responsibilities as the 
heads of families, and are content to drudge along in the same rut 
from year to year with no thought of trying to improve their condi¬ 
tion, or of giving their children the advantages that every American 
child is entitled to. 

The country offers better opportunities for a good workman setting 
up in business for himself than the city does. In the city it requires 
capital to engage in the active competition that rages on all sides, 
while in a quiet country community the practical ability of the work¬ 
man can, with ambition and enterprise, be made to serve in lieu of 
capital. I know of several cases similar to 'my own, where men work¬ 
ing at the bench have become so well known as careful, painstaking 
mechanics, that they have ultimately set up in business for themselves 
and done well. I have a small place, sell quite a fair lot of goods 
annually, but have all the repairing I can attend to at good prices. 

I usually employ two workmen, and often have four when I can get 
them. I would guarantee to give employment to three good men 
twelve months in the year, but it is impossible to get them. Watch¬ 
makers are, as a rule, a roving class, and would prefer to roam from 
place to place to settling down in the same spot year after year. I 
no sooner get a workman trained to my methods of doing business 
than he gets restless and wants to move on, so that I am continually 
breaking in new men. I say breaking in, for half the men know but 
little about their business, and the master has to teach them as he 
would an apprentice. I cannot comprehend why the best workmen 
persist in hanging about the cities when they could be so much better 
off in the country. But what are we to do for workmen in the future? 
As I have said, their character as workmen is rapidly deteriorating, 
and the opportunities for learning the watchmaker’s trade are becom¬ 
ing scarcer each year. With trade unions limiting the number of 
apprentices, and the disinclination of modern boys to be thorough in 
anything, the race of really competent workmen is rapidly becoming 
scarce. What is to be done to keep up the supply ? H. B. M. 


TEMPTATIONS IN THE WAV OF EMPLOYEES. 

To the Editor of the Jewelers' Circular; 

The numerous reports that have been printed lately of boys 
employed in jewelry stores and factories robbing their employers, has 
led me to ask myself to what extent are the employers responsible for 
the derelictions of their employees. Young men are surrounded by 


temptations of all kinds outside of their work hours, and feel the 
necessity of having money to spend liberally. They do not receive 
princely wages in the factories or stores, and when the tempter points 
out the way in which they can get more money by appropriating 
goods with which they are brought in daily contact, they too fre¬ 
quently yield and become thieves. They begin by taking things of 
small value, and would be shocked to think that their petty pilferings 
brought them into the category of full-fledged thieves, but repetition 
blunts their sensibilities and they soon know no limit to their thefts. 
Do the employers of these young men realize that they have no moral 
right to lay temptation in the path of persons whose characters are 
not yet fully formed ? Do they take the trouble to give them words 
of instruction as to their responsibility, or to inform themselves as to 
the habits and associates of their employees ? A few words timely 
spoken to a young man in the midst of temptations may be his sal¬ 
vation. It is impossible to prevent employees having access to 
valuables either in the store or in the factory, but such safeguards 
might be thrown around the property as to make every one feel that 
any tampering with it is sure to result in discovery. The fear of 
detection acts as a great preventive of evil in persons who are waver¬ 
ing between right and wrong. It is not necessary that an employer 
should suspect every one about him of being a thief, but he has no 
right to place temptation in their way, and so every safeguard he can 
interpose between them and crime it is his duty to supply. A fash¬ 
ionable lady was remonstrated with because she would never let her 
maid handle her finery, and always locked up everything when not in 
use. She excused herself by saying that she felt responsible for her 
servants, and should be the last person to place temptation in their 
way. I hope all employers who may read this will ask themselves i 
they have done their full duty in removing temptation from the path 
of those for whom they are in a degree responsible. 

Manufacturer. 


STEALING PATENTS. 

To the Editor of the Jewelers' Circular ; 

In your issue for October a correspondent complains that some 
manufacturer had stolen one of his patents, and reproduced the goods 
covered by it in cheaper metal, thus driving out of the market the 
higher priced and patented article. While I am willing to concede 
that a patent ought to convey certain rights to an inventor, yet I am 
certain that such a patent ought not to create a monopoly. In some 
cities, New York, I believe, is one of them, the municipal government 
is not permitted to advertise that it wants a certain article that is 
covered by a patent, but must permit an honest competition in sup¬ 
plying the wants of the city. At least, this is the theory of the law, 
but it is often violated most shamelessly. Patentees are in the habit 
of charging most unreasonable prices for articles that are covered by 
patents, the inventor claiming as a royalty frequently more than the 
cost of the goods. See how the patents on sewing machines kept up 
the prices of those useful articles, and the same is true of nearly 
everything that is patented—the royalty is more than the cost of the 
article itself. Now, I contend that our patent laws should be 
amended so that when an article is patented, any one may have the 
privilege of making it on giving bond to pay to the patentee a roy¬ 
alty that is reasonable, such royalty to be fixed by a board of exam¬ 
iners in the Patent Office. Such royalty should never exceed ten 
per cent, of the gelling price of the article, while, as a rule, one per 
cent, would amply compensate the inventor. Probably your corre¬ 
spondent had fixed an unwarrantable price on his goods, and other 
manufacturers who would gladly have paid him a reasonable sum for 
the privilege of using his patent, preferred to take the chances of a 
lawsuit to paying an extortionate amount. The public ought to have 
the benefit of all patented articles at the same time that all inventors 
should be reasonably compensated for their ideas and labor. But 
when the Patent Office is invoked in the interests of a monopoly, or 
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when a patent issued by the government is used as a means of extort¬ 
ing money from the people, then it is time for Congress to interfere 
and so amend the patent laws as to protect the public. T. B. R. 

[“ T. B. R.” is somewhat socialistic in his ideas. He by no means 
meets the case presented by the correspondent referred to, whose 
complaint was embodied in an editorial in our September issue, not 
in the October number. We shall expect a reply from him in our 
next.—E d.] 


OUR CHICAGO CORRESPONDENT. 

To the Editor of the Jewelers' Circular : 

Your Chicago correspondent is a lively, gossippy writer, and seems 
to give about all the news there is floating about in the trade. I wish, 
however, he would turn his caustic pen to writing about some of the 
abuses in the trade that are to be met with here on all sides. New 
Yorkers consider themselves pretty smart in devising ways and means 
for beating the devil around the stump, but Chicago dealers will ask 
no odds from them at that game. They are up to all that New 
Yorkers know, and have, in addition, some peculiar kinks of their 
own. A retail dealer in the country now has no more chance than a 
cat in sheol without claws. These Chicago fellows sell goods to any 
one who will write to them at jobbers’ prices, so that the purchasers 
come into our stores and laugh at us, and accuse us of trying to rob 
our customers because we charge a retail profit on our goods. We 
cannot compete with these Chicago sharpers when they invade our 
territory and sell to our customers as cheaply as they will sell to us. 
Your correspondent knows all these tricks and I wish he would show 
them up. If they don’t keep out of my preserves I am going to fail 
and stick some of them badly. If they ruin my business, I feel jus¬ 
tified in doing anything I can .to get square. Don’t give away my 
name, for I want more credit yet. L. H. T. 


THE OUTSIDE DEALER AGAIN. 

To the Editor of The Jewelers’ Circular: 

I am a jeweler in a small town in Ohio. There was to be an 
important wedding in our place, and I laid in a large stock of plated 
ware mostly in anticipation of large sales for this event. A dry goods 
dealer in our town, who has never kept silver plated ware, came in 
and saw my goods, got numbers and prices and made up an order for 
himself and several friends and sent it to a dry goods jobbing house 
he dealt with in New York, and got the goods at the same discount 
for private use as I, a dealer, receive, and I have my goods on hand. 
The action of my townsman was especially contemptible as I have 
piad him a great deal of money in years past for dry goods for my 
family, but henceforth I go elsewhere. 

What I want to ask you is this: have the jewelers no protection ? 
Can any dry goods jobber in New York get trade discounts on plated 
ware, and furnish our own customers at the same prices we pay? If 
so, I am through. O. H. I. O. 


word “ Jeweler ” besides their address. If this, or the term of any 
other business, happens to be on, the regulation is, of course, infringed 
upon, and in this way we, as well as others of the trade, are daily 
compelled to pay additional postage on such packages, amounting to 
the difference between the rate paid by the sender and full letter 
rates. This regulation seems only to have been enforced since the 
early part of this month. By giving this matter your consideration 
you will, no doubt, save the trade a good many small amounts which 
are needlessly thrown away now in this way. I. G. S. 

New York, October 21, 1887. 

[Our correspondent will find this subject discussed in another col¬ 
umn. The indications are that the Postmaster-General will yield to 
the pressure being brought to bear on him and modify his order.— 
Ed.] 


The Jewelers’ Security Alliance. 



At the regular monthly meeting of the Executive Committee held 
at the Alliance office on the 14th inst., there were present Vice-Pres¬ 
idents Sloan, Hayes and Untermeyer, J. B. Bowden, Chairman, N. 
H. White and Secretary Champenois. 

The following applicants were accepted as members: 

P. H. Netflen, Keyser, West Va.; Otto E. Heineman, Allegheny, 
Pa.; A. Steinan, Jr., Cincinnati, Ohio; Geo. O. Foye & Son, Athol, 
Mass.; Taintor & McAlpine, Easthampton, Mass. 

Also at a previous meeting there were admitted: L. M. Barnes, 
North Adams, Mass.; R. Hampton & Co.,Brewster, N. Y.; Chas. H. 
Packard, Maynard, Mass.; Arthur Rifenbergh, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Kneale & Southworth, Corsicana, Texas. 


The Wichita Watch Factory. 


PACKAGES BY MAIL. 

To the Editor of the Jewelers' Circular: 

Would it not be a good idea to insert a notice in your paper 
informing the trade of the new change in the postal regulations? The 
same prohibits the sender of open mail packages, commonly known 
as “ fourth-class matter," from stamping or writing anything but his ' 
name and address thereon, besides the address of the party for whom 
the matter is intended. If this regulation is in any way infringed upon, 
“closed mail rates" are collected from the recipient. Now, as you 
are aware, the majority of the country trade use rubber stamps to 
mark their addresses on packages, etc., and these generally bear the 


| WATCH FACTORY is in course of construction at 
West Wichita, Ark. The Wichita Eagle gives this 
account of it: The location is on a beautiful block 
of ground, sufficiently elevated to command an excel¬ 
lent view of the city, and within two blocks of the 
Garfield University, one of the finest educational institutions in the 
West, and less than one-fourth of a mile from the Catholic academy. 
Street cars pass the grounds and connect with lines running to all 
parts of the city, and with the various electric and steam suburban 
motor lines. The factory buildings built of stone, brick and iron, 
will be completed by January 1, 1888, and the machine department 
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placed in immediate operation; the management hope to have the 
[factory equipped and ready to start by June i, 1888. The capital 
, stock of the company is $500,000, exclusive of grounds and build¬ 
ings. This stock is in the hands of the staunchest and best business 
men of Wichita, men whose business careers are so linked with the 
progress and growth of the city, that the history of one would be 
! incomplete without the other; the directory comprises names that 
place the institution at once upon a plain of certainty and insure 
for it an honest, energetic and successful management. J. R. Snively, 
President of the company, is a thorough business man, whose energy 
and zeal mark him as a successful man; George H. Blackwelder, the 
Vice-President, is a business man whose success is equaled only by 
his enterprise. Hon H. W. Lewis, the Treasurer, whose long and 
successful business career as President of the Kansas National Bank, 
has won him the confidence and esteem throughout his extensive 
circle of acquaintances, is a tower of strength to any enterprise with 
which he may be connected; Irvin Stratton, the Secretary, is one of 
our leading attorneys, who was for a number of years prominent 
among the members of the Fort Wayne bar, and is now recognized as 
one of the most active and energetic business men; Hon. William 
Greiffenstein, who cradled our city in her infancy, still watches her 
marvellous growth with a just pride, and finds his public spirit and 
enterprise keeping pace with his years. Hon. R. I. Lawrence, Pres¬ 
ident of the West Side National Bank, O. Martinson, Vice-President, 
John McCormick and Lafayette Simpson complete the list comprising 
the company’s directory. 


The Great Waterbury Clock that is to Excel 
that of Strassburg. 

■ HE WATERBURY Watch Company has almost com¬ 
pleted its wonderful clock, as we learn from a 
Hartford exchange, and its mechanism is said to 
surpass the famous clock of Strassburg. It will be 
completed by early autumn, and will then be on 
exhibition in several of the leading cities of the United States. No 
one has yet seen it but the builders. The clock is 18 feet high, with 
a base of 7 feet; the width is 8 feet and it is 6)4 feet deep. Nearly 
all the choice and expensive varieties of wood enter into its con¬ 
struction, also a numberless variety of metals. The cabinet work 
throughout is a marvel of beauty. Five long years have been con¬ 
sumed in its construction; sometimes four, at others five, men, have 
been engaged in the work. Time is indicated in the usual manner 
by hours, minutes and seconds; in addition, half-seconds, eighths, 
sixteenths and one thirty-second of a second. The day of the year, 
month and week may also be taken from the dial. The njimber of 
wheels, parts, pinions, springs and other parts of the mechanism is 
legion, all of which contribute to most wonderful and amusing exhi¬ 
bitions of historical events. The several phases of the moon are 
indicated. The entire system of the planets and solar system are 
shown in perfect form and in all the varied revolutions. A perfect 
system of astronomy may be studied from the ingenious machinery. 
Many hundred figures represent distinguished clergymen, lawyers, 
physicians, orators, poets, musicians, sculptors, artists and actors; 
also distinguished men of all nations. These figures are said to be carved 
in wood from correct likenesses, and are most complete representaves. 
The signers of the Declaration of Independence assembled as repre¬ 
sented in history, the cabinet of Lincoln, when the emancipation 
proclamation was signed, the surrender of Lee at Appomattox, several 
scenes at the Centennial at Philadelphia in 1876, and noted scenes 
and historical events as represented in the Bible have a prominent 
place. Shakespearian plays are set out with characters true to the 
representations of the author and the modern setting at the theatres, 
with dress and costumes to correspond. Figures and fashions of 


dress, both ancient and modern, down to the latest period, are among 
the curiosities. A multitude of amusing scenes will fill out the 
measure of .this wonderful clock. It is safe to say that it will surpass 
any other mechanical structure of the kind ever produced. 



The following list of patents relating to the jewelry interests, granted by the U. 
S. Patent Office during the past month, is specially reported to The Jewelers’ 
Circular by Franklin H. Hough, Solicitor of American and Foreign Patents. 
925 F Street, N. VV.. rear U. S. Patent Office, Washington, P. C. Copies of 

Issue of September ij, 1887. 

369,866—Watch Balances, Machine for Turning and Polishing the 
Rims of. E. A. Marsh, Newton, Mass. 

369,871 — Watch Case. C. F. Morrill, Boston, Mass. 

Issue of September 20, 1887. 

370,038—Clock for Timing Watches. J. F. Beyerle, Reading, Pa, 
370,219 — Clock Striking Mechanism. J. L. Sullivan, Xenia, 
Indiana. 

340,146—Watch. A. Junghans, Assignor to Gebruder Junghans, 
Schramberg, Wurtemberg, Germany. 

Issue of September 27, 1887. 

370,411—Breast Pin. H. P. Pruim, Grand Haven, Mich. 

Issue of October 4, 1887. 

370,932 — Clock, Electric Alarm. E. J. Colby, Chicago, Ill. 

371,139—Watch. W. Hanson, Assignor to J. H. Skilton, Trustee, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

370,929—Watch, Stem Winding and Setting. D. H. Church, 
Newton, Mass. 

371,019 — Watches, Device for Setting Ruby Pins in. D. H. 
Abney, Pilot Grove, Mo. 

Issue of October 11, 1887. 

371,306 — Clock, Astronomical. H. Conant, Pawtucket, R. I. 
371,182 — Jewel or Toilet Set Box. F. W. Evans, Newburyport, 

371,282 — Watch Case. G. C. Smith, Chicago, Ill. 

Issue of October 18, 1887. 

371,696—Clock, Electric Alarm. S. P. Meads, Oakland, Cal. 
371,595 — Watch, Pendant Winding and Setting. C. Kistler, 
Sterling, III. 

371,539 — Watch. Stem Winding and Setting. J. Bachner, 

Chicago, Ill. 


American Watches. 

YJY HE following article is taken from The Shipping and Commercial 
Mstof Oct. 1, 1887 : 

“ The near approach to perfection which has been attained in the 
manufacture of American watches is something marvellous ; and the 
New York Standard Watch Company (to whose advertisement in 
another column we direct the attention of our readers) claim that 
they are about as far advanced in that line as it is possible to be. 
It is a strong company, with $403,000 paid up capital, officered by 
well-known business men ot signal ability. It is the absolute owner 
of all the patents under which it works. The watch manufactured 
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by this company is a marvel of ingenuity and simplicity, and poss¬ 
esses a novelty of mechanism which makes a most beautiful, attract¬ 
ive and perfect timepiece. The most radical departure from the old 
method of making watches is noticed in the construction of the 
eseapement, where an entirely new principle has been introduced. 
One of the salient features in this new movement is a grooved 
shaft or worm which acts directly with the escape wheel, and as it 
always turns in one direction may be said to be endless in its opera¬ 
tion and movement, thereby producing an evenness and uniformity 
of motion which it is claimed is the most accurate known to science. 
It is claimed that the. “ Standard ’.’ watch is the most perfect piece 
of horological mechanism ever made, and equal to any watch on the 
market. In the construction of these watches nothing but the very 
finest and best material has been used.” 


A Device for Heating a Jet of Air. 

H TOOL to be used for the heating of shellac, etc., as 
employed in the setting of jewels, pallet stones, and 
similar work, is shown in the accompanying illustra¬ 
tion, and has been patented by Mr. Frank Heller, of 

_ Oakland City, Ind. It is made by forming twists or 

coils in the discharge end of a blowpipe, and surrounding these 
twists or coils by a ball or jacket of metal, the nozzle projecting 
outward through a proper opening. This ball or jacket of metal 



heller’s hot air blower. 

having been previously heated, the air forced through a tortuous 
course within such body of heated metal affords a hot blast, which 
maybe delivered against the shellac without subjecting the surround¬ 
ing parts to the action of the flame by which the heat is produced. 


The Ruby Pin. 

■ HAVE so often seen watch repairers, every time they 
wished to tighten or reset a ruby pin in a lever 
movement, remove the roller from the staff, heat 
it in the alcohol lamp until the shellac was softened, 
and perhaps the roller blued and disfigured, beside 
losing the entire adjustment and injuring the timekeeping qualities 
of the watch, by replacing the roller without the aid of a beat block, 
that I offer a simple little device which may be useful to some of 


your readers. Take a piece of medium sized pin wire, about two 
and a half inches long; anneal about one-half or three-quarters of H 
an inch of each end, then bend into the shape of a shepherd’s hook, 
hammering the open end flat, and it is ready for use. Holding the H 
balance with the roller table uppermost, now heat the hook, and, W 
place it carefully around the staff body underneath the roller table. aH 
You will find it will communicate sufficient heat to the roller to .H 
soften the shellac, and no other part of the balance staff or spring 
will be sufficiently heated to damage them in the least, while the 
ruby pin may be readily and easily adjusted to its proper position. 


Indestructibility of Gold. 

j 9 BP|oi.D may be said to be everlasting, indestructible. 11 
«mp|Sb|| The pure acids have no effect upon it. Air and I 
wafer are alike prohibited from working its destruc- 
|p|jjgxS II tion ; while to baser metals they are decay, to gold I 

I i *ll 3 ’ they are innocuous. Bury it through long ages, and I 

when the rude tool of the excavator again brings it to light, while I 

everything around it and originally associated with it has returned to S1 
dust from which it sprung ; while the delicate form which it adorned 1 
has become a powder so impalpable as to be inappreciable; while the f 
strong bone of the mighty warrior crumbles as you gaze upon it; ’_i 
while his trusty sword lies a mass of shale rust, the delicate 8 
tracery in gold which adorned it or the finely-wrought tiara which , 
encircled the lofty brow of the fair damsel is there in its pristine I 
beauty, perfect as when it left the workman’s hands and became the 1 
joy of her fleeting moments. Yes, days, years, centuries have rolled i 
by, mighty empires have risen and fallen, dynasties that dreamed ■ 
their power was to be everlasting have passed away, armies have 
marched, conquered, and become nerveless with decrepit with old 8 
age ; cities teeming with population and commerce have become the | 
dwelling-place of the owl and the bat ; the very pyramids them- | 
selves, raised in the pride of power and destined to be forever, have 
crumbled and are crumbling, and yet that thin fil ment of gold has , 
stood unchanged through all these mighty changes; it has stood ( 
triumphantly the destroying hand of time ; it is to-day what it was j 
three .thousand years ago. Surely it is a noble metal worthy of all " 
admiration .—Sir Henry Vivian. 


American Gold Seekers Abroad. 


HE AMERICAN Consul at Carthagena, Colombia, 
Edmund W. Smith, in a report to the Department of 
State, says: “ Considerable attention has recently been 
drawn to the vast deposits of gold in Colombia by 
the publication of an exhaustive treatise on mines 
and mining in Colombia by Sefior Vicente Reslrepo, the present 
minister of foreign relations of this Republic. 

This work has been deemed so important in the mining world, and 
the demand so great for it, that translations have been made in Eng¬ 
lish, French, German and Italian. Through the medium of this 
book of Dr. Restrepo, nearly a half a million of dollars’worth of * 
American mining machinery has within the past year been introduced 8 
into Colombia by American capitalists, for the purpose of working 9 
old and developing new mines. Every steamer that arrives brings I 
miners and prospectors from California, Idaho, Washington Terri- 1 
tory, and other mining districts of our country en route to the I 
gold diggings of Tolima, Antioquia, and the “Choco". Two ^ 
companies are now being organized in Boston for the purpose of ^ 
alluvial and hydraulic mining on the Atrato River in the “ Choco ” i 
district. As a great rush is anticipated this season from the number 3 
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of inquiries I receive each mail, I deem it a duty to caution my fel¬ 
low-countrymen not to be too sanguine. It must be borne in mind 
that in the mining regions labor is scarce, food high, and absolutely 
Ino roads to travel on. Paths have to be cut. Mining in California 
is but child's play in comparison to mining even in the best sections 
I of Colombia. The language spoken is Spanish, the difficulties in 
passing the custom-houses, the want of facilities for transportation, 
are all obstacles that must be encountered at the very beginning.” 

Consul Herring, in Honduras, reports as follows regarding the 
mines and mining in that country : “ Notwithstanding the insurrec¬ 
tion and rumors of war, the exciting hunt for gold and silver has 
continued with a lively interest, and mines and mining are more 
talked about than any other branch of industry. 

Nearly all the mines organized or reorganized, under the improved 
system of mining, are only in a preparatory stage, and therefore not 
much bullion has been produced and no dividends declared. The 
amount and value of bullion produced are not known. The Govern¬ 
ment derives no revenue from this source and no record is kept. 

It is a notable fact that all the mines of Honduras that have 
attracted considerable public attention have been or are being taken 
charge of and controlled by Americans or American capital. The 
only exception showing investment of foreign capital is a mine 
belonging to a French company near San Pedro, and which is man¬ 
aged by the only French Conspl accredited to this Government. 

Nearly all the mining capital of Honduras being held by citizens 
of the United States, it would be interesting to know the exact 
amount, but it has not been ascertained. It rises, however, way up 
in the millions, and has grown rapidly within the last two years, and 
still continues to grow." 


herself. It is probable that the nugget will be forwarded to England 
for exhibition. Subjoined is a list of the previous remarkable nug¬ 
gets discovered in the Victorian gold fields: 


Black Hill. 

Canadian Gully... 
Canadian Cully... 
Canadian Gully... 
Canadian Gully... 


Bakery-hill. 

Bakery-hill. 

Union Jack, Buninyong. 

Black-hill Dead—Nil Desperandui 
Bakery-hill—VVelcome. 


Feb., 1853. 
Feb. 7, 1854. 
Sept. 8, 1854. 
March 6, 1855. 


Artistic Work in Silver and Bronze. 
PPM" 1 "- EXCELLENCE of much of the work now exe- 

lluffifBrrmll ciited by the leading American silversmiths is such 
KSmIIIhPII , * lat their productions unquestionably compare favor- 
IbaanUBsIll a * > b’ with the best samples of workmanship, while in 
iov'- ' b all lines of plated goods our decided superiority over 
the manufactures of other countries will be readily admittted. 
Although every device is adopted whereby hand labor may be abbre- 


Great Nuggets from Australia. 


HE FOLLOWING appeared in the Melbourne Argus 
of October 24: “Ballarat, August 23. — This morn¬ 
ing an extraordinary incident in the recent mining his¬ 
tory of the colony occurred, when an immense nugget, 
weighing about fifty-one pounds, of pure gold, was 
unearthed in the now famous Midas mine at Sulky Gully. This mine 
is on the property of Sir William Clarke, known as Dowling Forest, 
and on several occasions lately nuggets varying in size, though small, 
have been obtained. To-day’s discovery, however, eclipses anything 
of the kind that has been known for many years in Victoria. The. 
news of it created considerable excitement in this city. The first 
public intimation was obtained in a rather curious manner. A man 
was observed by a large crowd of shareholders, who congregate at 
the corner, to be walking down Sturt street carrying a sack contain¬ 
ing what to appearance was like a small pig, but his strange burden 
was soon found to be the nugget, and he was followed by an excited 
and questioning crowd across Lydiard street down to the corner to 
Messrs. Stoddard & Binney’s office, where he displayed the contents 
of his bag. It was immediately placed on exhibition in Messrs. 
Stoddard & Binney’s office. The nugget is flat and has something 
the contour of a colossal hand held open, with the thumb and fingers 
close together. Its greatest length is 12^ inches and breadth & l /i 
inches, and it varies in thickness up to 2 yi inches. It is apparently 
pure gold, and weighs 617 ounces. It was found in the northwest 
main drive, in the direction of the No. 2 shaft, 120 feet from the sur¬ 
face, and at a spot about 50 feet from where the Lady Brassy nugget 
was recently found. A cast will be taken of the nugget before it is 
broken up. It is estimated to contain fifty-one pounds of pure gold, 
worth about £5 1 per pound, and the find represents an addition to 
the company’s revenue of about ,£2,600. The nugget will be exhib¬ 
ited at Messrs. Kilpatrick & Co.’s, jewelers, Collins street, West, 
Melbourne.” Lady Loch has consented to its being named after 



LAMP IN SILVER AND BRONZE-ADAPTATION OF ORIENTAL DESIGN, 
viated in the production of staple goods, expense is lavishly incurred 
in the getting out of new designs, and in the making of the most 
perfect steel dies for stamping, when the goods are thus formed, 
while in such articles as are cast such care is taken with the mould 
that they generally come out sharp and clean, and with an almost 
perfect finish. 

An ornamental lamp after a somewhat Oriental design, which pre¬ 
sents no small difficulties in its execution, is shown in the accom- 
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panying illustration, and is the work of one of the best known of our 
manufacturing silversmiths. The dragon which forms the stand is 
of bronze, its serpentine body being wound around the horn, which 
forms the reservoir, and its crested head and wings, coming under 
the portion of the lamp bearing the greatest weight, give a proper 
sense of solidity, its claws furnishing the feet. The horn is of ham¬ 
mered silver; or of copper plated, oxidizing the silver, making a most 
effective contrast and affording an article which will be very ser¬ 
viceable while needing but little care. The finish of this piece, and 
of a great variety of work of similar character, leaves nothing to be 
desired. In all such work, the American public has the opportunity 
of obtaining goods of real artistic merit, in a wider variety of design 
than they can be found anywhere abroad, and at a moderate cost. 


Fine Belgian Metal Work. 

THE accompanying illustration is represented a 
specimen of beautiful work in bronze gilt, executed 
in Liege, Belgium. Its rich and elaborate ornamen¬ 
tation and brilliant gilding make it a most conspicu¬ 
ous feature even in such gorgeous salons as are to be 
found in French and Belgian palaces. Unlike our practice in the 
use of gas, this has been designed to be provided with candles and 



A BRONZE-GILT LOUIS XVI. CHANDELIER. • 
the French mechanical lamps so much in use in Europe. This 
practice of illuminating salons being the almost universal custom in 
foreign countries, owing to the belief that the yellow light emitted is 
more becoming to the complexion than the more dazzling glare of 
gas or the electric light. 



Death by Electricity. 

A NUMBER of interesting experiments have just been made 
abroad with such electrical machines as are employed in indus¬ 
tries, with the view of determining under what conditions they may 


become dangerous. These have been conducted by M. d’ArsonvalJ 
who has already established the fact that what is truly dangerous* 
where these machines are used is the extra current that occurs at the 
moment the current is broken, and in order to annul this extra curJ 
rent, he proposes to interpose a series of voltameters containing acid¬ 
ulated water along the conducting wire. The new arrangement now 
employed is at once more simple and efficient. It consists of a 
V--li.i[i< <1 tube made ..f .111 insulating substance, which, alter being 
filled with mercury, is interposed in the main current. In order to 
close the latter it is only necessary to turn a tap which is arranged* 
similarly to the tap on a gas-pipe. In this way the machine is 
unprimed without its being able to give an extra current spark. 
Another arrangement is also made use of, a glass tube being filled 
with mercury and dipped into a reservoir containing the same sub¬ 
stance. This tube is provided with a ground stopper, this not only 
permitting the suppression of the extra current, but also interposing 
any sort of resistance in the current. Although these details appear 
rather technical, they relate to a most important matter. The use of 
electrical machines is increasing, and it is of practical use to know 
that currents are not dangerous until a power of 500 volts is reached. 
It is also of interest to know that the mechanism of death varies with 
the nature of the electricity used. Thus, with the extra current or 
with alternating currents, there is no anatomical lesion, and the 
patient can usually be brought back to life through the practice of 
artificial respiration, as employed in cases of drowning. 


How to Convert the Thermometer Scales. 


ORMERLY, when the different nations of Europe kept 
more secluded from each other by reason of the want 
of facilities of rapid locomotion, each one adopted a 
coinage, weights and measures, etc., best suited to its 
requirements; their little traffic jogged along all right, 
and every other nation accommodated itself to the peculiar institu¬ 
tions of its neighbors. Times have changed, however, and inter¬ 
national traffic has assumed proportions which even the boldest minds 
of our forefathers did not foresee, and we are beginning to sadly want 
all our coinage, measures of time, of bulk, etc., reduced to an inter¬ 
national standard, so that one nation living thousands of miles away 
from another one will readily be able to understand its local institu¬ 
tions in this regard. None of the least perplexing are the various 
thermometer scales; the educated man, of course, understands how 
to compute one differing from that used in his native country, but 
then we have not all had the opportunity of becoming educated men, 
and for them the following ready means of converting one scale into 
another may be of interest: 


Fahrenheit into Centigrade (Celsius).—Subtract 32° from Fahren¬ 
heit's degrees and multiply remainder by 5, then divide by 9. The 
product will be the temperature in Centigrade, or, as occasionally 
called, Celsius, degrees. 


Fahrenheit to Reauntur. —Subtract 32° from Fahrenheit's degrees, 
multiply the remainder by 4 and divide by 9. The product will be 
the temperature in Reaumur's degrees. 


Centigrade into Fahrenheit. —Multiply the Centigrade degrees by 9, 
divide by 5 and add 32 to the product. The sum will be the temper¬ 
ature by Fahrenheit’s scale. 


Reaumur to Fahrenheit.— Multiply the degrees on Reaumur’s scale 
by 9, divide by 4 and add 32 to the product. The sum will be the 
temperature by Fahrenheit’s scale. 

Our readers are well aware that both the Centigrade and Reaumur 
scales fix their freezing point at 0°; the former has its boiling point 
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at ioo , the latter at 80 . Fahrenheit, however, nas ms /*cru at a 
temperature produced by the mixture of ice and salt, while the breez¬ 
ing point of water is located at 32°; and this number of 32 has 
[always to be subtracted when converting a temperature into 
^Fahrenheit. 


lease or agreement, he proposed sending out experts to scientifically 
examine the mines. This decision was also communicated to Messrs. 
Streeter, to Messrs. Ogilvie, Gillander & Co., and to the Exploration 
Company .—London Telegraph. 


The Burmese Ruby Mines. 

H FFICIAL correspondence respecting the ruby mines 
of Upper Burmah has been issued as a Parliamentary 
paper. On Feb. 25, 1866, the Viceroy telegraphed 
to the Secretary of State that the highest sum ever 
paid by the Burmah ruby mines to King Thebaw’s 
Government was 1,500,000 rupees, stones above a certain size going 
to the king. It was now proposed to give a provisional lease to 
Gilanders Arbuthnot, of Calcutta and Rangoon, on condition of an 
annual payment of two lacs and free examination by the government 
of the firm’s accounts, the lease to be terminable at the end of any 
year on six months’ notice. No objection was offered by the Secre- 
retary of State; but on March 27, before any conclusion was arrived 
at, the Viceroy telegraphed that Captain Patton, representing Streeter, 
offered three lacs, and again on April 14 that the local house offered 
three lacs, while Messrs. Streeter’s agent subsequently offered four. 
The Secretary of State telegraphed leaving the matter to the decision 
of the Viceroy, but asking that the value of the mines and the rights 
of the government should be carefully ascertained before any pledge 
was given. The matter thus rested until May last, when, on the 19th, 
Lord Cross telegraphed, asking whether it was true that a contract 
on behalf of the government had been signed, and that an applica¬ 
tion by a representative of a syndicate with Messrs. Rothschild to 
visit the mines had been refused. Lord Dufferin replied that the 
terms under which the ruby mines were to be worked were still under 
consideration, but a memorandum had been signed which did not 
bind the government, indicating the terms which the government 
representative would recommend the government to offer, and this 
had been communicated to Messrs. Streeter. At the same time the 
Viceroy in council was of opinion that should the ruby mines, regu¬ 
lation and terms of agreement finally decided on prove acceptable to 
Messrs. Streeter, they were entitled to be granted a lease in considera¬ 
tion of having sent in the highest tender. The Viceroy subsequently 
forwarded a statement of the proceedings in the matter of the ruby 
mines since the occupation of Upper Burmah, showing that the agree¬ 
ment on lease with Mr. Streeter had still to be settled by the law 
officers of the government, and that it was not to commence until 
November next. They had been careful to protect the rights and 
interests of the native miners. As to an agent named Unger, who 
had complained that he had not been allowed to inspect the mines, 
the Viceroy said he had never made a definite offer, and he never 
mentioned that Messrs. Rothschild, of London, were connected with 
the syndicate of which he was agent. The chief commissioner did 
not consider Unger’s proposals sufficiently serious to justify him in 
postponing his decision in regard to the specific offers of two firms, 
especially as, when pressed to produce his credentials, Unger had 
declined to respond to the invitation. Lord Cross telegraphed to 
the Viceroy on June 6, asking his excellency to make no arrangement 
with any one without sanction from home. Replying on July 8 to a 
telegram from Lord Cross, the Viceroy said that Mr. Streeter’s son 
had been granted a license to dig for rubies under the old system, 
without machinery; but it was quite a distinct matter from the leas¬ 
ing of the crown monopoly right, on which action remained suspended. 
Lord Cross finally wrote, on Aug. 4, to the Viceroy that he had not 
sufficient information before him as to the value of the mines or the 
effect of using machinery on them; and that, before sanctioning any 


Ornaments of Jet. 


H ET IS DUG from the earth much after the manner 
of digging amber. The two products are often found 
together in the pits which are sunk in the sands on 
the south shore of the Baltic, and also on the shore 
of the North Sea. From this circumstance, and from 
their having some properties in common, it is likely that the two sub¬ 
stances have a common origin. 

Jet has been described as a variety of lignite, that is, a product of 
wood undergoing a change into coal. There is reason for thinking 
that both this and amber are from resins and gums. These old 
English lines give a good account of the substance: 

But'fruilful Britain fends a wondrous kind: 

■Tis black and shining, smooth and ever light. 

'Twill draw up straws, if rubbed till hot and bright. 


English Jet is dug on the coast of Yorkshire, near Whitby and 
Scarborough. A trade in the article was carried on at Whitby in 
1598. We learn from ornaments found in ancient tombs that jet was 
in use among the early Britons and their conquerors, the Romans. 

It is altogether likely that in its early use jet was worn, as amber is 
still worn in the East, as a charm or amulet to protect the wearer from 
disease or other evil. 

The yield of jet in England is worth about one hundred thousand 
dollars. The price varies with the quality, and ranges from ten to 
eighteen shillings a pound. The working of this product up into 
articles of ornament and use gives employment to five hundred men, 
women and children in Whitby. The process of working jet is 
described by Mr. Walter White, as follows: 

“ The pattern of the desired object, a scroll, leaf, flower or what¬ 
ever else, is scratched with a steel point on a piece of jet sawn to the 
required dimensions; the workman then with a knife cuts away the 
waste portions, brings out the rude form, and by using various knives 
and chisels, according to the delicacy of the design, he in no long 
time has the article ready for the polisher. 

“The work looks very easy, as you watch the men cutting, 
apparently with less concern than some folks bestow on the whittling 
of a stick, and making the chips fly in little heaps. '1 he nature of 
jet favors rapidity of hand. It has somewhat the appearance of com¬ 
pressed pitch, and when under the knife sends off a shower of chips 
and splinters as hard pitch does. 

“ Some specimens have been found with fossils so embedded in 
them as to confirm the opinion of those who hold jet to be a species 
of petroleum, contrary to the common belief that it is wood partly 
converted into coal. 

“ After the knives the grindstones come into play, to work up and 
smooth all the accessible surfaces; and next, swift-whirling wheels 
encircled with list, which gives the polish. The deep incisions and 
hollows, which cannot be touched by the wheel, are polished on nar¬ 
row slips of list. This is the work of boys; the slips of list are made 
fast by one end to the bench, and taking hold of the other, and shift¬ 
ing or tightening as the work may require, the boys rub the deep 
parts of the ornaments backward and forward till the polish is 
complete. 

The finishing touch, which imparts the brilliance, is given by a 
sprinkling of rouge and a light hand with a rubber. 









Strange as it may seem, there i 
on a pleasure yacht. 

Women who wear diamond bracelets i 
ones who eat peas with a knife. 

Jack—“Ah, Miss Kate, it’s the little things that tell.” Miss Kate— 
“Yes; little brothers and sisters.” 

Bobby was inspecting the new baby. “ I s'pose it’s nice enough, 
what there is of it,” he said without enthusiasm; “ but I’m sorry it 
ain’t a parrot.” 

A clergyman who preached in a prison not many Sundays ago, 
began his discourse with, “ My friends, I am glad to see so many of 
you here this morning.” 

“ Ella >” said Clara, as they were seated on the veranda of their 
country boarding house, “I went fishing with Charley this morning." 
“ Did you ? What did you catch?” “ Charley.” 

A reputable Georgia journal says that a clock down there stopped 
the moment its owner was arrested, charged with murder, and started 
again without aid the moment he was acquitted. 

Proverblets—Where there’s a will, there’s a way to break it. He 
laughs best who laughs at his own joke. Speech is silver, but the 
coinage is badly debased. It is well to be on with the new love before 
the old love throws you over. 

The Burlington Free Press says that lightning knocked over three 
men who were sitting on boxes in front of a grocery store in Pater¬ 
son, N. J. One was knocked senseless; the other two exclaimed 
with one breath: “ Leggo! I’m cornin’ right home.” 

Mr. Waldo (a guest of Mrs. Wabash’s, of Chicago)—“ That is a 
very odd-looking table knife, Mrs. Wabash. Silver, is it not?” Mrs. 
Wabash—“ Yes; it has been in the family a great many years, and I 
prize it very highly as an heirloom. I only use it to eat pie with.” 

It has been noticed that a girl who has graduated from Vassar, and 
had spent $25,000 on her education will, after marriage, hold clothes 
pins in her mouth and gossip over the back fence while hanging out 
the washing, just like other women. You can’t change a woman’s 
nature. 

Minister (dining with the family)—“You never go fishing on Sun¬ 
days, do you, Bobby ?” Bobby—** Oh, no, sir.” Minister—“ That’s 
right, Bobby. Now, can you tell me why you don’t go fishing on 
Sunday?” Bobby—“Yes, sir. Pa snys he doesn’t want to be 
bothered with me.” 

Sunday noon. St. Paul real estate man walking in deep meditation 
near the First Methodist Episcopal Church. Friend awaits him. 

“ Hello, Fairchild, been to church ?” Real Estate Man—“ Of course 
I have.” “Remember where the text was?” “Certainly. Lots 3 
and 4, block 7, St. Paul’s addition to the Romans.” 

She—“ Do you remember that lovely moonlight ride we had at 
Newport last summer, Charley, behind that cute little donkey." He 
(with tender reproach)—“Do I remember it, love? As if I could 
ever forget it!” She—“ You are nice to say so, Charley; and do you 
know, dear, I never see a donkey without thinking of you.” 

A Hartford man sent his boy into the country this summer, and 
among other things gave him a woodchuck trap, and told him to be 
sure and go to church on Sunday. The following is the first letter 
received: Dear Papa— I’ve caught a woodchuck. It was a skunk. 

I did not go to church. Yours affectionately 


The agent of a Cincinnati jewelry house, who went O' 
tucky town to inquire into the failure of a customer, asked to se 
books. The customer raised his voice and called to a negro a. 
back end of the store: “Hi! you boy, bring out them books, 
those two lives of Daniel Boone; and if there’s a Bible ’round bi 
that. This chap wants to see our books, and we want him to ki 
our books are all to be sawn.” 

Mrs. Graham is an estimable lady, whose hobby is house decor! 
tion. One day last spring Mrs. Graham was careless enough to drin 
a glass of red ink, believing it to be claret. She v 
scared when she discovered her mistake, but no harm came to hd 
The doctor who was summoned, upon hearing what had happend 
dryly remarked to her: “ Mrs. Gfaham, there’s such a thing as pusj 
ing this rage for decorated interiors too far.” 

“ Is this a fire insurance company ?” he inquired, as he hesitating 
entered the office of one of the best known companies in thecc 
“Yes, sir. Anything we can do for you ?” “Well, yes. I’m 
eling man and I’ve just got a situation. I’ve been unfortunate $1 
every other job I’ve had. Always struck dull trade, you know, : 
got fired. Now, if you will insure me against fire in this case, I’ll 
perfectly willing to pay whatever is reasonable for a policy.” 1 
the company wasn’t filling that kind of a long felt want. 

He was stroking her hair fondly—she had beautiful hair, which wJ 
not overlooked when inscrutable Providence was painting things red- 
and they were very, very happy. The old folks had gone to bed 
“ And during the busy hours of the day, George dear,” the girl wen 
on, “ do thoughts of me ever come to you ? Do you think of ra 
occasionally while immersed in the cares and responsibilities of yot 
busy business life?” “Do I think of you occasionally?” he replied 
with tender reproach. “ Yes, indeed I do, love, e 
white horse.” 

Omaha dame (reading)—“ An Albany watchmaker, to whom t 
watch that had been dropped overboard on a fishing e: 
taken, found that some of the works were so badly rusted that they 
were useless. ‘If,’ said he, ‘you had dropped your watch in oil ai 
soon as you took it out of the water, or, better yet, had dropped il 
into alcohol or any kind of strong liquor, it would have 0 
nothing but the cleaning.’ ” Husband (musingly)—“ Well, well 
Never thought of it.” “ Never thought of what, dear?” “ You know 
that during the fishing trip I am going to take, I might get excited 
while pulling in a big fish and upset the boat.” “You can s 
“Yes, but my watch would get wet.” “So it would.” 
just take a jug of strong liquor along to drop it into.” 

The pleasant conductor.—“ Sit still, madam,” said the conductoi 
of a passenger train, as the wheels of the car bounded over th 
“ there is less danger if you keep your seat.” “ Mercy 01 
exclaimed the excited lady, “ we shall all be killed or crippled.” 
“ Only crippled, madam,” replied the conductor, “ but you sc 
prepared for that. In case you have a limb broken, we carry a hand¬ 
saw to cut it off, and if it’s too tough for the saw, you will observe 
that we can finish the job with the ax hanging just beneath it. We 
also carry a leather bucket to catch the blood. Don’t get excited, 
madam! The brakeman will use the saw on any of your limbs al 
any time, if you will speak to him, but, if you prefer the ax, why—’’ 
The lady had fainted, but she gave the peanut boy a nickel, five 
minutes later, to catch her breath for her and deliver it right side up 
with care. 


Yes, I’ll 
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To Whiten Silver Articles. —To whiten silver articles, boil 
them in a solution of one part of cream of tartar, two parts of salt 
and fifty parts of water, until they assume a fine, unpolished white. 

Paint for Sheet Iron. —Good varnish, one-half gallon; add 
red lead sufficient to bring to the consistency of common paint; then 
apply with a brush. This paint is applicable to any kind of iron 
work which is exposed to the weather, thoroughly protecting the 
metal from rust. 

Pale Gold Lacquer. —Best shellac (picked pieces), eight ounces; 
sandarac, two ounces; turmeric, eight ounces; annato, two ounces; 
dragon’s blood, one-fourth ounce; alcohol, one gallon. Mix, shake 
frequently, till all is dissolved, and the color extracted from the 
coloring matter, and then allowed to settle. 

Drilling Bows. —Good bows are necessary complements to good 
turns, and the watch repairer cannot dispense with less than four, 
varying in length from 12 to 24 inches, and in strength from that 
sufficient to make a balance pivot, with horse or human hair, without 
slipping on the ferrule, when turning with a fine pointed graver; and 
the others increasing in strength to what is required in turning bar¬ 
rel arbors, stoppings and the larger drilling operations in watch 
work. 

Etching Liquid for Steel. —Mix one ounce of sulphate of 
copper, one-fourth ounce of alum and one-half teaspoonful of salt, 
reduced to powder, with one gill of vinegar and twenty drops of 
nitric acid. This liquid may be used either for eating deeply into 
the metal or for imparting a beautiful frosted appearance to the sur¬ 
face, according to the time it is allowed to act. Cover the parts you 
wish to protect from its influence with beeswax, tallow or some sim¬ 
ilar substance. 

To Refine Silver. —After having rolled the silver cut it into 
pellets, and curl them to prevent them from lying flat; then drop 
them into a vessel containing 2 ounces of good nitric acid, diluted 
with one-half ounce clean rain water. When the silver has entirely 
disappeared, add to the i'/i ounces of solution nearly one quart of 
clean rain water. Then sink a clean sheet of copper into it; the 
silver will collect rapidly upon the copper, and you can scrape it off 
and melt it into a button. 

Repairing Cheap Clocks. —There are few things that tax a 
workman’s patience and ability more than the repairing of common 
clocks. The low prices that are paid for repairs and the exacting 
demands that are made for their performance render it increasingly 
difficult. Among the most troublesome that I have found is the 
French drum clock with short pendulum. The most frequent cause 
of stopping is this: the back pivot, just above the pendulum, soon 
wears flat, which increases friction and stops the clock. The cheapest 
and best remedy is to file up the pivot to a knife edge or V-shape, 
which will give it a light action. 

To Make a Drill. —It is quite a difficult piece of work to make 
a true running drill in the drilling spindle of the chuck lathe. To 
do this well do not turn the drill between the lathe center, but fit the 
steel direct into the spindle and turn the spoon on. It will receive 
the proper form and size in the lathe, after which it is filed flat in 
front. Such a drill requires a little more labor, but it is far stronger 
than the hammered ones, and it is really a piece of downright care¬ 
lessness if the repairer breaks it. Moreover, a drill made in this 
manner must unconditionally run true. It is best to make it as short 
as possible. Every drill should have only two cutting edges—one 
on each side; this will expedite work not alone in the foot lathe, but 
also with the drill bow. 


Dead White on Silver Articles.— Heat the article cherry red 
or a dull red and allow it to cool; then place it in a pickle of 5 parts 
sulphuric acid to 100 parts water, and allow it to remain therein for 
an hour or two. If the surface is not right, rinse it in cold water, 
and repeat the heating and pickling operation as before. This 
removes the copper from the surface of the article, leaving pure silver 
on the surface. When sufficiently whitened remove from the pickle, 
rinse well in clean hot water and place in warm boxwood dust. 

Bows.—Whalebone can be reduced in strength or rendered more 
uniform by being filed with a fine rasp, or by scraping its surface 
with a piece of broken glass. If, instead of fixing a brass end with 
a hook to the bow, it is desired to form a hook of the whalebone 
itself, hold the extremity in boiling oil for a short time, when it will 
soften; then form the hook, maintaining the whalebone in the 
required position until sufficiently cool to set. A form of bow has 
been introduced that consists of a brass handle, into which slides a 
steel wire bent into the requisite form; the strength, of course, 
depending on the thickness of steel wire used. 

Powdered Glass. —Powdered glass is largely taking the place of 
sand in the manufacture of sandpaper. It is readily pulverized by 
heating it red hot and throwing it into cold water, the finishing being 
done in an iron mortar. By the use of sieves of different sizes of 
mesh the powder can be separated into various grades, from the 
finest dust to the very coarse, and these grades should be kept sepa¬ 
rate. A strong paper is tacked down and covered with a strong size 
or glue, and the coating covered with powdered glass of the desired 
fineness; when the glue is dry, the surplus glass is shaken or brushed 
off. Muslin is much better than paper and lasts much longer. 

Fastening the Spring on the Collet. —When the spring is 
firmly fastened on the collet, the first turn cannot be too close to it, 
but it must not touch it, and must form a true or slightly expanding 
circle with it It must then be placed in the turns, or an arbor, and 
revolved with the bow, and looked at with the glass to see that the 
spring revolves truly with the collet, and that there is no jumping 
action in it. If the eye of the spring is much larger than the collet, 
it will be difficult to make it revolve truly, but in repairing a bad 
spring many judicious touches with the tweezers may be given while 
it is on the arbor, and anything like a crank action of the spring and 
collet must be corrected. 

Polishing the Fourth Pinion. —The best pivoters generally 
polish the fourth pinion like any other arbor, but if nervous or heavy- 
handed, a special brass center with half of its diameter filed away, 
and a convenient slit for the pivot to rest nearly all its length in may 
be used, but it is not to be recommended, as a careless slip will 
destroy the pivot, which otherwise in the turns would have a certain 
amount of elasticity. The resting of the little finger on a convenient 
part of the turns, and letting it move with the polisher, is an item in 
polishing pivots, the fingers being used to regulate the pressure of 
the arm and hand; the most troublesome pinion to pivot is the Swiss 
scape pinion, owing to its having no arbor. 

Silver-Aluminum Alloys. —Aluminum and silver make hand¬ 
some white alloys, which, compared to those from pure aluminum, 
are much harder, in consequence of which they take a much higher 
polish, and, at the same time, they are preferable to the silver-copper 
alloys for the reason that they are unchangeable in air and retain 
their white color. It has been proposed, therefore, no longer to 
alloy the world’s money with copper, but with aluminum, which 
makes them far more durable, and even after a long-continued use 
they retain their white color. Experiments on a vast scale were for 
this reason instituted in European countries, but for some reason or 
other it appears that the silver-copper alloys were retained. Accord¬ 
ing to the quantities of aluminum added, the alloys possess varying 
characteristics. An alloy consisting of too parts aluminum and 5 parts 
silver differs but little from the pure aluminum, yet it is far harder 
and assumes a higher polish. An alloy consisting of equal parts of 
aluminum and silver, rivals bronze in hardness. 
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Microscopes. —The power of the microscope has been increased 
to unknown proportions by modern science. Unassisted human 
vision can see no objects smaller than the three-hundredth part of 
an inch in diameter; but the microscopist, with the best instrument, 
is able to examine monads one hundred-thousandth of an inch 
in diameter. Beyond this is obscurity. Scientific men think that 
the ultimate particles of atoms composing all matter can be no 
smaller than one twenty-millionth part of an inch in diameter, and it 
appears to be barely probable that they will ever be revealed to the 
human eye. 

Unique Watch. —We learned recently that an engineer, Mr. Matt. 
Franklin, of Knoxville, Tenn., possesses a watch made by Victor 
Doriot, of Bristol. The case is of rosewood root, and with the 
exception of three wheels and springs, which are of metal, all the 
parts of the box are made of boxwood. The dial is made from the 
shoulder blade of a cow, which was run over and killed by a rail¬ 
road train. The watch is an open face, and said to be a handsome 
one and of superior workmanship. It is very small and light in 
weight. The owner told our reporter that he had worn the watch 
for some time, and found its rate as close as any other he had ever 

Refused to Buy. —At the proper time last year, The Jewelers' 
Circular recorded the wholesale burglary in a jewelry store at 
Vienna, Austria, by which the proprietor, Mr. Granischstadten, the 
court jeweler, lost about $100,000. From private sources we learn 
that a few days after the occurrence, the traveler of a firm of safe- 
makers, who had not heard of the burglary, called on the proprietor 
and tried to sell him a safe, recommending it to be proof against fire, 
water, burglary and every imaginable pest. The unfortunate man 
mournfully pointed to his three broken and rifled safes, and said that 
they had been sold to him under a similar warrantee, briefly explain¬ 
ing the occurrence. The traveler apologized for his intrusion and 
withdrew. 

The Story of a Ring. —Some time ago, says one of our exchanges 
a jeweler of the Rue Rambuteau, Paris, was much surprised by a 
visit from a workingman, who offered to sell him a splendid diamond 
ring, worth at least to,000 francs, for the small sum of 400 francs. 
His suspicion being aroused by the difference between the value of 
the trinket and the sum asked for it by the would-be vender, he said 
he would call at the abode of the latter, Aubervilliers, on the morrow 
and pay the amount. The workman apparently well satisfied went 
off, and the jeweler immediately communicated the matter to the 
Commissary of Police, who proceeded to Aubervilliers and found 
the possessor of the ring at supper, surrounded by his half a dozen 
children. On being told that the ring was worth 10,000 francs, he 
evinced much unaffected astonishment, and said he could not under¬ 
stand how his sister could have sunk such a sum in a ring. Upon 
inquiry, in fact, it turned out that his sister had undoubtedly left him 
the ring upon her death bed two years previously, and that she had 
acted as lady's maid to the wife of a nobleman attached to a foreign 
embassy. This news gave the official a clue which he was not tardy 
in following up. Having presented himself at the diplomatist's resi¬ 
dence, the wife of the latter at once recognized the ring as one that 
had mysteriously disappeared six years before. The upshot of the 
affair is that the workman, who had acted throughout in good faith, 
and had stated that had he known the ring was not honestly and 
justly his, he would have taken steps to return it, is rewarded by the 
rearing and education of his six children being taken in hand by 


the rightful owner of the jewel. Thus the matter ended happily for 
all parties. 

Superstition. —In 1838, a beautiful locket, forming a small pad¬ 
lock, was found in digging a grave in the churchyard at Devizes, Wilt¬ 
shire, England. It was composed of two buffon&tes united by a silver 
band, and having the wards of the lock in the cavity between them and 
the keyhole in the center of one of the stones. The workmanship 
appeared to be evidently of the sixteenth century date. It was prob¬ 
ably worn not only as an ornament, but as a charm, and, as such, 
being most valuable, was buried with its possessor. This “ find ” is 
well described by Mr. Cunnington in an interesting paper read before 
the Wilts Archaeological and Natural History Society. Such being 
the potency and value of the toadstone, Lupton, in his “ Notable 
Things,” tells how to make quite sure that you have a real stone and 
not a mere counterfeit. His test is a very quaint one: “ Hold," 
says he, “ your stone before a toad so that he may see it well, and if 
it be a right and true stone, your toad will leap toward it, and make 
as though he would snatch it from you, for he envieth so much that 
man should have that stone.” 

Reminiscences. —The well-known inventor of horological appur¬ 
tenances, Mr. F. Ringold, used to tell the following reminiscence of 
his life with apparently great pleasure: “I worked in Paris during 
the latter part of the memorable reign of Napoleon I. In 1813 there 
was great danger that I might be drafted into the French army, and, 
in company with several comrades, I left the city to go to Dunkirk 
and thence to America; at 2 p. M. we embarked at Dunkirk and at 
11 p. M. we were taken prisoners, and, after having spent some months 
at Dover and Portsmouth, several thousand of us, I among them, 
were exchanged and sent back to Dunkirk. From here five of us 
started back to Paris. When in the Normandy we begged at the 
maire of a little village, and he invited us to eat. Beside the dwellers 
of the room, there were other two and four-footed boarders—dogs, 
hogs and chickens. The table service was sole of its kind. Instead 
of plates, excavations had been made in the table-leaf; a knife and 
fork were fastened with chains to each seat. These decided innova¬ 
tions appeased our hunger largely, but when the mairess broke a 
number of eggs in her leather apron and commenced beating them 
for the baking of omelettes, we were no longer hungry, at least for 
omelettes, and in a body asked her to cook some eggs in the shell. 
The good wife perhaps never found out why we so strenuously 
refused to eat her bonnc-bouche, as she was pleased to call them." 

Former Punishment for Fraud. —In 1452, German Lyas, a 
London goldsmith, offended in many ways, but particularly by selling 
a tablet of gold which was dishonestly wrought, being two parts of 
silver. Lyas was contumacious, and would neither appear at the 
commandment of the wardens nor produce the tablet. He was taken 
and brought before “ the worthy members of the fellowship.” The 
wardens, after deliberation, awarded that he should give to the fra¬ 
ternity a gilt cup of twenty-four ounces weight, and “ lowly abase 
himself upon his knees.” This being done, he was pardoned and 
reinstated. In 1530, John Carswell, having made and sold some 
sadly adulterated_salt cellars, was brought to the Goldsmith’s Hall at 
eight o’clock in the morning, and there set openly in the stocks. 
There he remained until after dinner time, when he was brought into 
the parlors before the wardens, the assistants and the livery, and asked 
how much salts he had made; whereupon he confessed that he had 
made over a dozen. It was then demanded of him what recompense 
he could make to those who had bought the said salts. He answered 
that he had not wherewith to recompense them. Whereupon the 
wardens, with the advice of all the fellowship, commanded that he 
should be had to Newgate. This was done, there to remain till his 
acts were better examined. But death anticipated the further action 
of the guild, and the offending craftsman breathed his last in th? 
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TRAPE GOSSIP- J 

The Jewelers’ Circular for December will be a special holiday 
number, containing many new and valuable features. An unusually 
large edition will be printed, as we shall send out many copies ot 
dealers not already on our subscription books. 


The following dealers were noticed in town last month: 
Dallas, Tex., Mr. J. Taber. 

Troy, N. Y., Mr. S. Tappen. 

Nevada, la., Mr. W. Hansell. 

Easton, Pa., Mr. J. E. Bixler. 

Kenton, O., Mr. B. Garretson. 

Chicago, Ill., Mr. C. K. Giles. 

Denver, Col., Mr. J. J. Joslin. 

Winston, N. C., Mr. J. Bevan. 

Batavia, N. Y., Mr. G. Austin. 

Pittsburg, Pa., Mr. J. R. Reed. 

Charleston, S. C., Mr. J. Allan. 

Pensacola, Fla., Mr. J. M. Day. 

Sandford, Fla., Mr. H. B. Lord. 

Oswego, N. Y., Mr. C. Wendell. 

Richmond, Va., Mr. T. Nowlan. 

Elmira, N. Y., Mr. E. H. Ayres. 

Goshen, N. Y., Mr. H. C. Payne. 

Buffalo, N Y., Mr W. Hengerer. 

Memphis, Tenn., Mr. C. L. Byrd. 

Fall River, Mass., Mr. D. Gifford. 

Columbus, O., Mr. E. McGannon. 

Lewiston, Me., Mr. C. H. Osgood. 

St. Paul, Minn., Mr. John Bullard. 

Dover, N. H., Mr. C. E. Hogsden. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Mr. J. H. Davis. 

Washington, D. C., Mr. R. Leding. 

Eau Claire, Wis., Mr. G. W. Smith. 

Saugerties, N. Y., Mr. J. T. Jewett. 

St. Joseph, Mo., Mr. H. L. George. 

Springfield, Mass., Mr. L. S. Stowe. 

Albany, N. Y., Mr. W. M. Whitney. 

Huntington, W. Va., Mr. G. Hilton. 

Ithaca, N. Y, Mr. Fred. W. Brooks. 

Boston, Mass., Mr. G. H. Richards. 

Bennington, Ver., Mr. F. N. Squire. 

St. Louis, Mo., Mr. H. A. Barmeier. 

Lynchburg, Va., Mr. T. Silverthorn. 

Wheeling, W. Va., Mr. J. W. Grubb. 

Sharon, Conn., Mr. G. M. Marckres. 

Hudson, N. Y., Mr. J. P. Van Wyck. 

Cumberland, Md., Mr. L. C. Roessler. 

San Francisco, Cal, Mr. L. Braverman. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., Mr. W. F. Fischer. 

Rochester, N. Y., Mr. J. D. Harrington. 

Helena, Montana, Mr. C. B. Jacquemin. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., Mr. J. C. Herkner. 

Utica, N. Y., Messrs. L. & M. Wineburgh. 

Cincinnati, O., Mr. Clemens Hellebush, Jr. 

Pittston, Pa., Mr. W. Berry, Mrs. MacDougall. 

Corry, Pa, Mr. G. Graves, Mr. H. M. Horton. 

Hamilton, Bermuda, West Indies, Mr. E. T. Child. 

Butte City, Montana, Mr. J. H. Leyson, of Leyson & Turck. 


Newburyport, Mass., Mr. L. D. Cole, of the Towle Manufacturing 
Co. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Mr. D. McCarthy, Mr. E. B. McClelland, Mr. S. 
C. Rosenthal. 


The following dealers sailed for Europe last month: 

Mr. Joseph Fahys, Mr. S. Frankel. 

The following dealers arrived from Europe during last month: 
Mr. A. H. Smith, Mr. M. Fox, Mr. Philip Bissinger, Mr. J. F. Frad- 
ley, Mr. J. A. Caldwell, of Philadelphia, Mr. C. H. Scholerman, Mr. 
Charles Kuhn, Mr. Geo. A. French, of Wm. S. Hedges & Co., Mr. 
Louis Strasburger, and Mr. H. Sussfeld, of Sussfeld, Lorsch & Co. 


Mr. Walter G. King, of the Julius King Optical Co, was in town 
last month. 

The address of the Boston Watch Co. is cow No. 6 Clifton street, 
Roxbury, Mass. 

The travelers of Mr. Louis Kauffman are sending in excellent 
reports of trade. 

Jacob Stern, Bangor, Me., failed recently; liabilities about $55,000; 
assets about $15,000. 

Mr. S. C. Howard, of Howard & Son, who has been seriously ill, 
is gradually recovering. 

To meet the demands of the trade, the “ Bijou " watch is now made 
in both gold and silver cases. 

Mr. M. W. Elmore, of Ottawa, Kansas, sold out his business Sep¬ 
tember 15 to J. H. Fuoss & Co. 

Mr. P. M. Christianson, Warren, Minn, was robbed of goods to 
the value of $600 on October 18. 

Mr. Leon Apolant, formerly with Leopold Weil & Co., is now the 
city representative for R. & L. Friedlander. 

The output of gold and silver in Idaho during 1887 will exceed by 
several million dollars the output of any former year. 

Lord & Lowell, of Augusta, Me, have recently improved their 
store, which is now one of the handsomest in that city. 

H. F. Barrows & Co. have an interesting announcement in our 
advertisements this month to which we desire to call attention. 

A correspondent in London writes us that the Spencer Optical 
Manufacturing Co. had a good exhibit at the exhibition in that city. 

Mr. C. C. Koeppen, formerly a clerk with Brown & Grant, East 
Saginaw, Mich , has started in business for himself in the same city. 

Mr. Charles A. Whiting, representative of Wade, Davis & Co., 
was married last month to Miss Josie A. Heaton, of Plainville, Mass. 

Palmer, Bachelder & Co., of Boston, report the loss by robbery of 
a diamond ring valued at $200. The thief has not been discovered 
yet. 

Mr. T. V. Dickinson, of Buffalo, N. Y., has had his store refitted 
and beautified recently, and now has one of the finest stores in the 
State. 

J. A. Foster & Co., of 51 Dorrance street, have had a diamond 
called the “ Rajah,” on exhibition. It is one of the French crown 

Lapp & Flershem, of Chicago, closed their store on the day of the 
President’s arrival in the city, to enable their clerks to see the pro- 

Mr. L. C. Roessler, of Cumberland, Md., called at this office last 
month. He recently removed his store from 92 to 116 Baltimore 
street in that city. 

Mr. J. H. Woodside, of Portage la Prairie, Manitoba, has sold out 
his branch store at Carberry to Mr. A. E. Hayward, formerly man¬ 
ager of the business there. 
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Edward Lilienthal, of New Orleans, made an assignment last month. 
The liabilities are stated at $31,000; assets, §20,000. 

R. A. Breidenbach has removed to 26 John street, where he has a 
very convenient office on the first floor. He will continue his branch 
office in Providence. 

The Roy Watch Case Co. have just made a few patented designs 
of special cases for non-magnetic movements, and also for such as 
have anti-magnetic shields. 

The municipal authorities of Canton, O., have made arrangements 
to extend the water works system to the new factories of the Dueber 
Watch Case Co. and the Hampden Watch Co. 

Mr. C. S. Hungerford, for many years with Clapp & Davies, has 
become salesman for Henry Oppenheimer’s Sons, of Chicago, and 
will travel through Illinois, Iowa and Nebraska. 

Mr. E. L. Cuendet, who started in the musical box business a short 
time ago, has already received quite an assortment of grades and 
styles from the maker, Jules Cuendet, of Switzerland. 

The firm of Joseph Frankel & Son was dissolved on October 8, 
and a new firm formed under the name of Joseph Frankel’s Sons, 
composed of Messrs. David J., Simon and John Frankel. 

Barker & Co., formerly of Listowell, Ontario, have removed to 
Toronto, where they have leased a store in the handsome building 
recently erected by the Young Mens' Christian Association. 

Groeschel & Rosman, of 27 John street, have a fine display of 
18-k. enameled flower jewelry. Some of the designs are exquisite, 
and should be seen by all buyers who appreciate fine work. 

Applying certain measurements to a scarcely visible film of silver, 
Herr Wiener arrives at the conclusion that no less than 125,000,000 
molecules of silver must be laid in line to measure an inch. 

The American Waltham Watch Co. have an interesting announce¬ 
ment upon another page, concerning their movement called the 
“ Appleton, Tracy & Co.,” to which we desire to call attention. 

The windows of nearly every retail jewelry store glisten with a row 
of Waterbury watches, which are selling strictly at §2.50 each. They 
make an attractive appearance, and there is a large demand for them 
at present. 

Ott & Brewer have discontinued their office at 58 Barclay street. 
The factory at Trenton, N. J., is very convenient to the city, being 
only a little over an hour away by rail, and the trade is requested to 
visit them there. 

Messrs. R. & L. Friedlander have just completed their new illus¬ 
trated catalogue, It is handsomely printed, and contains many 
interesting illustrations of the various lines of goods kept by this 
enterprising house. 

A gold nugget, which is probably the largest ever found in Idaho, 
weighs 22 yi ounces, worth §16 per ounce, was found by George Liles 
in Quartz Gulch, Atlanta, below the Monarch and Last Chance mines 
about two months ago. 

The store of S. C. Suydam,at Baldwinsville, N. Y., was burglarized 
on October 14, the thieves securing $200 in money and goods valued 
at about §2,000. A reward of §500 was offered, but no clue to the 
thieves has been found. 

Carter, Sloan & Co. show an extensive variety of new patterns in 
all lines of jewelry. Especially neat are some of the platinum and 
gold pony vest chains which, in this combination of metals, are 
becoming very popular. 

We acknowledge the receipt from Mr. J. S. Niswander, of Gilroy, 
Cal., a little book showing the “ Resources, advantages and prospects 
of Santa Clara Valley, Central California,” which are represented to 
be b ight and promising. 

Mr. Wm. F. Nye, of New Bedford, Mass., who produces several well- 
known brands of fine oils for chronometers, watches and delicate 
machinery, writes us that business is very brisk at present, and that 
the demand for these fine oils is increasing. 


A disastrous fire at Weseca, Minn., on October 3, partially 
destroyed the stock of John Preston, jeweler, etc. 

Gilreath & Patton, of Greenville, S. C., have recently been in the 
city purchasing an entire new stock of watches, jewelry, clocks and 
silverware, and have used The Circular as a directory to the lead¬ 
ing houses to the advantage of all concerned. 

The Standard Pencil Co., who manufacture gold and silver pencils, 
pen holders, toothpicks, charms, etc, for the jewelry trade exclu¬ 
sively, have an advertisement on another page to which we beg to call 
attention. They make a beautiful line of goods. 

Foster & Bailey, the manufacturers of the “ Mt. Hope” sleeve' 
button, have sent out an odd little advertisement of it in the shape 
of a miniature silicate slate. A small slate pencil and a sponge are 
attached to the frame by means of a red silk cord. 

In New Lisbon, O., on October 10, occurred a mysterious explos¬ 
ion in the store of Cahill & Kemble. The place was literary gutted, 
and much damage was done to the stock. No positive cause has 
yet become known, though many theories are offered in explana- 

1 he F. J. Kaldenberg Co , of 371 Broadway, have an elegant dis¬ 
play of amber jewelry, hair pins, combs, etc. Their stock of canes, ( 
also, with mountings of metal, ivory, pearl, etc, is quite large and 
varied, and jewelers will find here many articles suitable for their 

J. VV. Block & Bro. have added a diamond cutting and polishing’ 
department to their business, and are now able to sell diamonds of 
their own “ make,” as it were. They import diamonds in the rough, . 
and cut them in their factory, where are employed a staff of exper- • 

There is a remarkable body of gold ore in Alaska. It is in a cliff ' 
fronting the ocean, and is 250 to 300 feet wide, practically inexhaust 
ible in body. It is a rich quartz. Senator Jones, of Nevada, has a 
fifth interest in the mine. Tredwell, the man who discovered it, owns 
another fifth. 

The Manhattan Watch Company are popularizing their watch by 
advertising it extensively in the daily press, and by means of signs 
and posters in public places. They also had a fine display at the 
American Institute Fair, where the watches were much admired by 
crowds of people. 

R. Wallace & Sons’ Manufacturing Co. have just introduced a few 
new patterns in solid silver after-dinner coffee spoons, which are 
quite pretty. In the solid silver department their sales are increasing, 
and their factory, which is at present being enlarged, will be com¬ 
pleted some time this month. 

We received a pleasant call from Mr. Albert H. Potter, of Geneva, 
Switzerland, manufacturer of the celebrated Potter watch. Mr. Pot¬ 
ter is on a brief visit to this country, and will spend part of his time 
at the Trenton Watch Company’s factory, who are the possessors of 
some of his most valuable patents. 

Messrs. Lewis Bros., manufacturing jewelers, of 41 Maiden Lane, 
devote a considerable part of their plant to the production of original 
designs in sterling silver, of such articles as bon-bon boxes, match 
boxes, colognes, vinaigrettes, spectacle cases, clasps of all kinds and 
buttons in great variety. A call is solicited. 

Mr. Charles F. Wood imported more rose diamonds and half 
pearls during the past few months than at any other time since he 
has been in business. He reports a large demand for incrusted work 
of all kinds; in initial work especially the demand is continuously 
growing, and he has a large force of experienced men at work. 

The Maiden Lane Directory Co., 95 Liberty street, has just issued 
its directory of Maiden Lane and vicinity, including Maiden Lane, 
John, Nassau, Cortlandt and Liberty streets, Liberty Place and 
Broadway from Liberty to Fulton streets, wherein the jewelry trade 
is mostly centered. The Directory is a useful publication to have. 
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Mr. C. M. Howard, superintendent of the Peoria Watch Factory, 
returned from California, where he arranged with the managers 
of the Lick Observatory to give the correct time to the principal cities 
on the Pacific Coast. The Observatory will be connected with time 
ball stations in San Francisco, Sacramento, Los Angles, and other 

Mr. J. B. Bowden, manufacturer of solid gold rings, invites atten¬ 
tion to the very large assortment of these he has on hand for the 
holiday season. He makes a specialty of wedding rings, and keeps 
every variety, plain, or set with any kind of precious stone known. 
His goods are of the best quality of gold and the finest style of work¬ 
manship. 

A process of refining gold and silver has been patented by Messrs. 
Darley C. Johnson and John P. Ryan, of Brooklyn, N. Y. It con¬ 
sists in placing the alloy of base and precious metals in a cupel, melt¬ 
ing the alloy and covering the surface with pulverized asbestos, with 
various other features, whereby the cost as well as the waste of refin¬ 
ing will be decreased. 

On the evening of October 3d, Mr. Henry Randel, of Messrs. 
Randel, Baremore & Billings, was given a surprise party by about a 
hundred of his friends. The occasion was the celebration of his 
seventieth birthday. The following day was the birthday of Mrs. 
Randel, and as midnight struck, the guests wished her many returns 
of so happy an occasion. 

L. D. Rosenthal, formerly of the firm of M. Kwass& Co., of Pocha- 
hontas, Va.. tried to buy a bill of goods recently in the name of that 
firm, and kindly offered to take the goods himself to save express 
charges. After an investigation, however, by the firm of whom he 
bought the goods, it was found that he was no longer of M. Kwass 
& Co., and had no authority to order the goods. 

Mr. W. B. Warner, of Norwalk, Conn., the agent at that place of 
the Rogers Silver Plate Company, was seriously injured October 24 
while driving to his place of business. His horse became frightened 
and ran away, the wagon was overturned, throwing Mr. Warner 
against a stone hitching-post. He sustained several severe fractures 
and one leg was broken. It is feared he will die. 

The Board of Trade has adopted a new plan of forcing payment 
of bills. The debtor will be notified that he has been drawn upon 
through the Board of Trade, and that unless he pays the draft the 
claim will be placed with a local attorney for collection. The printed 
names of all the members of the Board of Trade will also be sent him, 
to show who will be notified in case he does not pay. 

Some of our English cousins have sent over to these shores quite a 
“ clearing out" of their garrets, of silver plated ware to be sold at 
auction. It would be a poor compliment to American taste if the 
rubbish sells for enough to pay the freight. We drove John Bull out 
of this market on plated ware over twenty-five years ago, and we can 
now supply all the demands, for even cheap trash, better than he can. 

The gift of Emperor William to the Pope on the occasion of the 
latter's jubilee, will consist of a jeweled mitre valued at $4,000. 
Empress Augusta will present the Pope with a costly set ofJrobes to 
be used In celebrating mass. The Queen of Saxony's gift will be a 
basin for consecrated water, costing $1,000. The Prince Regent of 
Bavaria will give two stained glass windows, representing Pope Greg¬ 
ory and Pope Leo the Great, for the Scala Regina in the Vatican. 

The musical box houses are unusually active at the present time. 
Never before has there been so great a demand for musical boxes as 
now. All the principal houses have made special preparations for 
this season, and with added improvements and better mechanical 
adjustment, most of them have brought their respective makes of 
boxes to a state near perfection. A careful perusal of our advertise¬ 
ments will give our readers an idea where these goods may be bought. 
Musical boxes of the better grades should be in the stock of every 
jeweler. The public looks to jewelers for this sort of goods, and if 
they don’t keep them, the nearest stationer or dry goods store will. 


Henry E. Oppenheimer & Co. are gradually increasing their 
importance as a diamond-dealing house, and are making quite a rep¬ 
utation at present in having an especially fine stock of rubies, 
emeralds and sapphires mounted. They are actively preparing to 
operate a shop of their own, where they will manufacture all their 
own mountings. They intend to manufacture only 14-k. and 18-k. 
goods, and will have the best of workmen and designers in their 
employ. 

William L. Gilbert, President of the Wm. L. Gilbert Clock Co., 
recently gave $400,000 for the erection of an orphan asylum for the 
town of Winsted, Conn. This asylum will be known as the Gilbert 
Home, and will be completed in about a year. Lately Mr. Gilbert 
has decided to give to the town of Winsted a public academy, and is 
now arranging plans for the structure. Mr. Gilbert is over 80 years 
of age, but still active and energetic, and, as a philanthropist, has 
shown himself wise and practical. 

The E. Howard Watch and Clock Company have beautified the 
front of the Knapp Building by placing a handsome clock thereon. 

It rests upon a gilded griffin, the dials, of which there are two, being 
about three feet in diameter. They are painted black, with figures 
and hands in gilt. This clock fills a “ long felt want ” in that section 
of Maiden Lane with complete satisfaction, for, aside from its being 
a beautiful piece of workmanship, the dials are plain and can be 
distinctly read from a long distance. 

A curious clock is diplayed in the window of Hamrick & Son, in 
Cortlandt street. It is made of what appears to be a large tray with 
plates and various eatables upon it. The tray looks like a large 
platttr of common tin with a circle of twelve oysters upon the half 
shell. 'I hese oysters are numbered from one to twelve, thus forming 
the numerals of the clock. In the center is a small plate with a few 
slices of lemon, and across the plate lies a knife and fork. 1 hese 
latter articles are the hands of the clock. It is a French design. 

In our trade gossip of last month appeared an item warning the 
trade of a person giving the name of Louis Kleinbeck, who was going 
among dealers and giving large orders for goods but never calling for 
them. It appears that he has had some dealings with a few promin¬ 
ent jewelers on Maiden Lane. The name he gave was Kleinpeck or 
Klinpeck, not Kleinbeck, as we had it last month. Detectives are 
now on his track. It is not fully known whether he is a thief or only 
insane, but it is important to warn the trade that he is a possible 
kleptomanaic! 

Mr. John T. Sandman, of Philadelphia, has begun a suit against a 
former employee who opened up a new store on the same street with 
him, displaying a misleading sign with the words, “ Late with J. T. 
Sandman ” upon it. These were so painted that the name J. T. 
Sandman appeared very large, while the words “ late with ” were so 
small that they were not observable at a casual glance. The case 
has been brought into the courts, but is not yet decided. Decisions 
in similar matters, however, have been rendered before, and it is likely 
that Mr. Sandman will win his suit. 

The Pennsylvania statutes regarding the liability of married women 
has always been very lax. On the trial of a case before him against 
a married woman, the judge of one of the courts remarked : “The 
laws of Pennsylvania license this woman to rob you ; she owes you 
money for value received, which she is able to pay, but you cannot 
force her to pay a dollar.” The secretary of the New York Jewel¬ 
ers’ association thinking some definite information on this subject 
desirable, wrote to the attorney of the association in Philadelphia 
inquiring about it. The attorney replied that the law was in very 
bad shape up to a few months ago, but that the last legislature passed 
an act called “ the married persons’ property act,” under which mar¬ 
ried women are authorized to make contracts, and one who goes 
into business can be held for the amount of her liabilities. He says 
that there are still some defects in the law, but the stigma of permit¬ 
ting “legal piracy” heretofore resting upon the state has been 
removed. 
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It did not take the New Haven Clock Company long to produce 
its latest designs in clocks. Almost before the last and deciding race 
between the Volunteer and the Thistle , this company put upon the 
market two handsome clocks bearing these names. There will be no 
competition between these clocks, however, as they are of entirely 
different patterns. 'I he “ Volunteer ” is in the form of a frosted sil¬ 
ver fatigue cap, after the pattern worn by our volunteer soldiers in 
the late war. 1 he “ Thistle ” is a handsome 15 day wall clock, 
depending from a brass chain; and is richly ornamented and engraved 
with thistle leaves and flowers. 

S. & B. Lederer took into their employ Edwin A. Burgess in July 
last, and m little over a month's time Burgess left them. Recently, 
it was discovered that he had stolen upwards of $1,000 worth of 
goods. 'I he discovery came about on October 7th, when one of the 
firm happened in Boston, and was informed by a Customer that a 
drummer for a New York house had been trying to sell him a job lot 
of Lederer’s brand of goods. Mr. Lederer’s suspicions were then 
aroused, and he notified Pinkerton’s agency, when a detective traced 
up young Burgess that same evening. Much of the stolen jewelry 
was recovered, and Burgess afterwards confessed his guilt. He has 
been sent to jail pending examination. 

There is a very popular style of bead necklace in the market, made 
of what is called “ Roman Pearls.” They are a beautiful imitation 
of the real pearl, with a luster rich and durable. Messrs. Day & 
Clark keep a large assortment in different sizes of these pearls, and 
in single, double and three strands. Roman pearls, however, 
do not entirely supersede the popular gold bead necklaces of which 
this firm carry a complete line. Among other novelties shown by 
them this season is a line of Roman rings. They are of a very 
uneven surface, having faces in some places in relief. They are set 
with precious^ stones of various colors, some containing a single ruby 
or diamond andiothers one of each or a sapphire. 

Messrs Blancard & Co., the well-known manufacturers of dia¬ 
mond settings, have just issued a new illustrated catalogue, showing 
a complete line of samples and giving the prices of all the goods 
manufactured by them. Among the many new designs attention is 
particularly attracted to their patent cluster boxes, something 
entirely new in the line of settings. The catalogue shows a few 
examples of clusters of two and three, but they are made in rows of 
3» 4* 5> 6 and so on ; also round oval crescents and different other 
designs. These settings are stamped from a solid piece of gold, 
with very little labor, and it is claimed that they are equal to the 
finest hand filed clusters. For the past twenty years Messrs. Blan- 
card & Co. have had the reputation of being the one of the leading 
house in their line, and they bid fair to retain their reputation. 

Pencil making has long been the chief industry of the Faber fam¬ 
ily. In 1726 one of the Fabers started the manufacture of pencils in 
a small way. In 1760 Caspar Faber had a small factory in Stein, a 
small village near Nuremberg, Germany. Twenty-four years later 
he was succeeded by his son, Anthony William Faber, from whom is 
derived the name which has long established the reputation of a 
pencil bearing it. In 1839 the business still continued prosperous, 
but received a vigorous push when John Lothar von Faber took the 
charge. In 1851 Eberhard Faber was sent to America to represent 
the house in the United States, and he started the first lead pencil 
factory in America in 1861. The business met with almost constant 
prosperity, and in 1877 Eberhard Faber added the manufacture of 
gold pens, holders and pencil cases to his productions, and has devel¬ 
oped this department considerably since. He died, however, in 1879, 
and his son, Eberhard Faber, Jr., has continued the management ever 
since. The business increased considerably, and in 1866 the large 
building, 541, 543, 54S and 547 Pearl street, was built expressly to 
accommodate the growing interests of the firm. 

The creditors of J. C. Wilbur were again called together on Sep¬ 
tember 30 to learn the state of affairs. The meeting was held at the 
Board of Trade rooms, but was not largely attended. Wilbur was 
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expected to be present, but though he had been invited in a polite 
letter by Mr. Geo. C. White, JTr., he had declined to come, writing 
instead a reply in a very rambling fashion about his persecutions and 
his trying to earn his butter and bread honestly, etc. At the meeting 
the proceedings plainly showed that Wilbur is doing all he can to 
baffle the trustees in their attempts to further the interests of the 
creditors. It was asserted by one of the creditors present that Wilbur 
had recently come to his store for the pupose of buying goods, say¬ 
ing that his wife was worth $38,000 in her own right and that they 
were good for all they would buy; and the question arose whether 
Mrs. Wilbur had had any money or property before the assignment. 
The trustees replied that she had not, to their knowledge. From 
what the representative of The Circular could learn at the meeting, 
it seems certain that the trustees have sufficient cause and plenty of 
evidence to proceed against Wilbur criminally, and it is to be hoped, 
for the benefit of the rest of the creditors and for trade morality, that 
they will do so speedily. 

Mr. T. A. Edison, the eminent electrical inventor, announces that 
he has at last perfected his phonograph, and that in the course of a 
few months he will be in a position to place it on the market. The 
phonograph, it will be remembered, is a little instrument which 
makes a record of the human voice, and will repeat at any subse¬ 
quent period whatever may have been said to it, in the same tone of 
voice, but less pronounced, as it was delivered in. This instrument 
has heretofore been regarded merely as a wonderful toy, possessing 
no commercial value whatever. Mr. Edison says it has always been 
a favorite invention of his, and he has only been prevented from 
developing it by the pressure of other work upon him. For the past 
eight months he has been working at it, and now announces that he 
has so perfected it that it will be better adapted to commercial pur¬ 
poses than the telephone. A merchant desiring to write a letter has 
but to talk into the phonograph and his words are recorded on a 
“ phonogram,” which can be enclosed in an enveloped and sent by 
mail ^ to the person for whom it is intended. The recipient places 
the phonogram " in a similar instrument which, when set in motion, 
reproduces exactly the language of the sender. If this be true, the 
phonograph bids fair to supercede stenography and typewriters, and 
enable a man to do his own correspondence as easy as talking. 

I here is no limit, in fact, to the possibilities of such a machine. 

Several of the prominent houses in the trade have recently been 
the victims of the most skillful swindle which it has been our duty to 
record in many years. The persons charged with the offence are M. 
Levy, A. J. Goldstein and M. Nathan Levy, formerly of Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., present whereabouts very much unknown. In June, 
1886, M. Levy came to town to buy goods for “ M. Levy & Co.” 
who, he said, were just starting in business in a small way. By 
showing a little ready money and deeds of real estate, and a few 
other items of collateral, he secured a slight credit with several firms. 
Before these bills matured he wrote his creditors that business had 
exceeded his highest expectations, and sent a little more cash, and a 
few more orders. By skillful manipulation of their little money, and 
an enormous quantity of promises made in seeming good faith, this 
“firm” was given a considerable credit. The men were seemingly 
very honest, and the only wonder is, so we learn from several firms 
which have had dealings with them, that they have not victimized 
more firms, for larger amounts than they have. After putting the 
creditors off their guard for awhile by small payments, they stopped 
remittances altogether, and presently the creditors learned that the 
firm had failed, and Goldstein had “ skipped ” to Canada with all 
the stock. Even at this time the honesty of M. Levy was not 
doubted. He came to New York with a sorrowful tale ol his “wicked 
partner Goldstein," who was the guilty wretch. All this story was 
believed, and pursuit of Goldstein only was kept up. The two 
Levys, who claimed not to know each other, appear to have joined 
with the creditors in prosecuting the capture of Goldstein, and after 
M. Nathan Levy had secured credit to a considerable amount from 
the same creditors, Goldstein was finally captured. He was released 
on bail, and the three men all cleared out of the country and are 
probably now in Canada. 
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Mr. Herman Werner, of Ansonia, Conn., has opened a store at his 
ssidence, 43 Water street. 

Harris & Luchs, of 599 Broadway, failed last month; liabilities, 
bout $15,000; assets, probably not over $6,000. 

S. C. Suydam’s store at Baldwinsville, N. Y., was robbed of about 
13,000 worth of goods on October 13. There is no clue as yet to the 

Attleboro, North Attleboro and Plainville, Mass., are to be con- 
iected by an electric railway. A company has been organized with 
t capital stock of $17,000. 

Martin Van Buren Hersom, who swindled Smith & Knapp's sales¬ 
man out of a lot of diamonds last month, was sent to jail in default 
of bail, which was placed at $3,500. 

A deposit of gold yielding at the rate of $800 a ton has been dis 
covered in Buckingham Township, Quebec. It is now 15 feet deep 
and promises to be better as the prospectors descend. 

Le Boutillier & Co. report an unprecedented demand for fine por¬ 
celain ware of all kinds. Royal Worcester keeps in the lead as the 
most popular of this class of goods, and many of the buyers from 
out of town have made large purchases in that line. 

The Cheshire Watch Company have sold, in the eighteen months 
they have had their goods before the public, over 25,000 watches. 
This is to the jewelry trade exclusively, which has certainly shown 
appreciation of the merits of the watches produced by this company. 

Messrs. B. & W. B. Smith have a number of examples of their new 
process of making show cases on exhibition at their show rooms, 220 
West Twenty-ninth street. The new process enables them to con¬ 
struct cases of all shapes, perfectly strong and quite ornamental and 
artistic. 

J. T. Scott & Co., No. 4 Maiden Lane, have lately added largely 
to their stock of diamond goods, and exhibit a large variety of 
brooches, lace pins, ear drops, scarf pins, single stone and fancy rings, 
etc., of latest patterns and novel designs. They also have a full line 
of loose stones to which they invite attention. 

The Leroy W. Fairchild Co. contrive each season to get up some¬ 
thing unique in the way of an advertising circular. This year they 
have a little eight page leaflet, printed in colors on coarse gray paper and 
enclosed within a gold leaf cover. It contains an enumeration of 
the new goods they have prepared for the fall trade. 

Many persons suffer from wearing eye-glasses that pinch the nose, 
pressing upon the muscles leading to the eyes and bringing tears. 
The Spencer Optical Company offer to such glasses that have enough 
of the spectacle frame to them to reach to the temple of the wearer, 
thus taking away all pressure from the nose. They are exceedingly 
comfortable. 

The representatives of Robbins & Appleton report that the demand 
for Waltham watches is very active, and that they have great difficulty 
in keeping up the supply their agents call for. In the West espe¬ 
cially the demand has been exceedingly active during the past few 
months, the prosperity of that section inducing everybody to invest 
in an article of such prime necessity as a first-class timekeeper. 

Lorenzo and Csesar A. Cuppia have purchased the entire business 
of L. A. Cuppia, deceased, from his widow, and will continue the 
business under the old name of L. A. Cuppia. Among the novelties 
they have introduced are a large number of handsome designs in sil¬ 
ver bangles and bangles of gold and silver combined. They have 
made arrangements for the establishment of a factory in Newark, 
N. J., for the manufacture of artistic articles in silver. 

One of the attractive stores in Maiden Lane is that of Mr. E. A. 
Thrall, whose large show windows contain at all times a very attrac¬ 
tive display of fine goods. Mr. Thrall reports trade as being very active 
with him, the demand for watches being especially brisk. He carries an 
unusually large stock of these, and times and regulates each one he 
handles, Mr, Thrall has a special love for opals, and has a large and 


choice stock of them on hand at all times. This stone has regained 
its former popularity and is being set in all manner of forms, simply 
or associated with diamonds and other precious stones. 

Dealers often have to remove the tags from jewelry for the purpose 
of cleaning the articles. Especially is this so with chains, which 
sometimes have to be washed. In removing the tags they are liable 
to get mixed up or lost, and a good deal of annoyance is thus caused. 
Mr. J. P. Delaney, of No. 2 Astor House, has devised a metal tag, 
which is affixed to articles with a fine wire. This can be washed with 
the chain or other article and the danger of losing is obviated. It is 
called Delaney’s Indestructible Tag. 

The agreement for the amalgamation of the Standard and Central 
Diamond Mining Companies was finally ratified by the action of the 
directors of both companies July 7. When the news was definitely 
announced there was great rejoicing at the mines, and salutes were 
fired and other exhibitions of joy indulged in by those interested. It 
is believed that this action will result in the more economical work¬ 
ing of the mines, and also exercise a healthy influence on the diamond 

P. H. Leonard, of 18 and 20 Murray street, has a most complete 
stock of everything in china, glassware, etc. Three floors in the 
double building are literally filled with the choicest patterns of din¬ 
ner sets, water sets, wine sets and all other sets, vases, lamps and 
parts of lamps. There seems to be a greater demand now than ever 
before for this class of goods, and Mr. Leonard, with his several 
branch agencies in foreign cities, is enabled to import them to good 
advantage. In ceramics he shows a large line of novel patterns. 

The robbery of Max Rosenberg’s store in Philadelphia in the latter 
part of September, involving a loss of about $2,000 worth of goods, 
was effected most mysteriously, and the police were left without a 
clue to the perpetrators. It was over a week before the slightest clue 
was discovered, when the police arrested Michael and Laura Shetzline, 
Michael Higgins and Aloise Hagman, all notorious characters in the 
criminal records of Philadelphia. Of the goods stolen, a few gold¬ 
headed canes only have been recovered, and the four prisoners were 
committed to jail. 

The Spencer Optical Company, No. 15 Maiden Lane, are showing 
a full line of anelimcus opera glasses made of aluminum. They are 
very beautiful goods, and do not weigh more than one-half what 
opera glasses made of other material do. Among numerous other 
articles carried by the company and especially desirable for the fall 
trade, are lorgnettes in every variety. Many of them are unique in 
design and are made a specialty by the company. Lorgnettes are 
now the fashion, and no lady can expect to be regarded as “ in 
society ” unless duly equipped at all places of amusement with a 
tasteful lorgnette. 

Mr. J. R. Parsons, a retail jeweler of La Porte, Ind., announces 
that he has opened a school for watchmakers, and is prepared to give 
young men a practical education in the art at moderate cost. A 
local paper says of the school: “The room is large, light, airy and 
cheerful, and is fitted up with an abundance of work tables filled 
with the finest machinery known to the jewelers’ trade. Some of the 
many lathes are models of ingenuity and cost hundreds of dollars, 
but they are necessary for the thorough instruction of the pupils in 
all the arts of the business. The most skilled workmen are employed 
and it is under the eyes of such competent teachers that the pupils 
perform their duties, and are taught readily to perform every act in 
the art of watch making, engraving, etc. The frame work of the 
watches are purchased from the factories in their rough state, and the 
pupils are taught to finish, guild and jewel them in first-class style. 
A number of specimens of this work under various stages of comple¬ 
tion were shown us, and it is surprising to know how rapidly the 
pupils learn to do the work with the ample facilities the school fur¬ 
nishes. Fifteen lathes are kept busy the most of the time while we 
were in the school, and sixteen pupils were busily at work; among 
them we noticed one or two ladies.” 
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The American Manufacturing and Supply Co. have a handsome 
exhibit of their self-winding clocks at the fair of the American Insti¬ 
tute. The exhibit occupies an alcove in one corner of the building, 
and consists of every variety of patterns in which these clocks are 
now made. There is also a movement enclosed in a glass case, which 
shows the escapement together with the self-winding principle, and it 
attracts much attention. A polite attendant explains to the curious 
throngs the advantages of these self-winding clocks, which need never 
be wound and run for a year and longer, at a mere cost of twenty- 
five cents to renew the electric battery. The exhibit is altogether 
creditable to the company. 

Wood & Hughes, 16 John street, present at all times a most 
attractive display of goods in sterling silver of their own manufacture, 
and their trade mark is as well known as that of any house in this 
line. They are sending out two beautiful spoon patterns this fall— 
the “Undine," an oxidized pattern of striking and novel design, and 
the “ Victoria,” a plainer handle, finished either polished or satin. 
The fancy pieces in both patterns are etched, engraved or satin, with 
or without gilding, are of decided merit both in design and finish. 
In hollow ware they have many new designs in tea sets, bowls, 
pitchers, etc., and they carry a large line of small ware. Messrs. 
Haskell & Muegge are their representatives in San Francisco. 

Cross & Beguelin, sole agents in this country of J. Alfred Jur- 
gensen, of Copenhagen, the world-renowned maker of complicated 
watches, have now on exhibition a very beautiful and elaborate 
example of his workmanship which took three years to build. It is 
a complicated movement, encased in a five ounce 18-k. hunting case, 
and is valued at $1,000. The movement is- of highly polished nickel, 
full jeweled, and as a timekeeper is as accurate as it is possible to 
make a watch. It strikes of its own accord the hours, quarters and 
minutes, or the striking attachment can be left silent at the will of 
the owner. By means of another attachment, the hour, quarter and 
minutes are struck upon bells of different tone, so that one may 
ascertain the time in the dark with accuracy. Costly complicated 
watches are now being much used for presentation purposes, com¬ 
bining, as they do, elegance and utility. Cross & Beguelin have a 
full line of fine watches, with and without the complicated attach¬ 
ments, and the trade are cordially invited to examine them. 

Alfred A. Janicke, a young man recently in the employ of G. 
Armeny, committed suicide early last month. He entered Mr. 
Armeny's employ on the ist of August, and before long, as alleged, 
Mr. Armeny discovered him to be dishonest, having taken goods to 
the amount of $500. Before Mr. Armeny had him arrested, however, 
Janicke secured employment for short periods with several other 
firms, who have also reported nothing good of him. Mr. Armeny, 
when he became positive of Janicke’s having robbed him, secured a 
warrant for his arrest, and, when the detective was taking him up the 
stairs in police headquarters to appear before the inspector, Janicke 
drew a pistol out of his pocket and shot himself through the right 
temple. H is death was instantaneous. It was supposed that he did 
the act in consequence of his alleged crime, but his family report 
that the whole cause of the suicide was domestic troubles. This lat¬ 
ter explanation seems to be corroborated by the fact that several 
letters he had in his pocket, written before his arrest, were worded 
as if he intended committing suicide at that time. 

Another remarkable painting has come from the studio of that 
famous artist, K. Makoffski, at the order of Mr. Charles W. Schumann. 

It is called “The Choosing of the Bride,” and is on exhibition at the 
up-town store of Messrs. C. W. Schumann & Sons. The scene is 
founded upon a Russian legend of the young czar, Alexis Michailo- 
witsch. According to an ancient custom, when he arrived at the age 
of eighteen his ministers sent emissaries throughout his empire to 
court the fairest daughters of the nobility, that he might choose one 
of them for his wife. The young czar, so the story goes, protested 
against that manner of selection, and when the young ladies were 
brought to court he contrived, in the guise of a musician, to see them 


before they were formally presented to him. While playing his violin 
one of the young ladies, Eufemia, of the Province Rjazan, sees his 
face, and is immediately captivated with the fair young musician, as 
she thinks him. So much, indeed, has her heart become interested 
in him, that she expresses the wish to her parents that she be 
excepted from meeting the czar. But they refuse, and the scene of 
the picture shows her at the reception of the czar, when he shall 
choose his.bride. He is arrayed in kingly apparel, his eyes just hav¬ 
ing caught those of Eufemia, who is blushing as he looks toward her. 
The picture is carefully drawn, magnificently colored, and is 
altogether a perfect mate to the other noted picture of this artist, 
“The Russian Wedding Feast.” 

Hecht Bros., 485 Broadway, carry an extensive and desirable 
assortment of fans, and for novelty of design they are unsurpassed. 
Hecht Bros, import this class of goods from every city in Europe 
where they are made. From the very cheapest kind of fan which 
sells at wholesale only by the gross, to the most expensive kind 
mounted in gold, this firm show a large variety with hundreds of pat¬ 
terns of each quality. One line of the most expensive fans, which 
retail from $50 to $100 a piece, is shown, with beautiful paintings' 
upon real lace, done by celebrated artists who have attached their 
signatures. One of these, especially, is a black lace fan, the painting 
being a beautiful conception—a young damsel in graceful attitude. 
Upon another page will be found a few illustrations of fans to which 
we desire to call attention. The “ Tuxedo ” is a new and very popu¬ 
lar shape of fan, and is made in many styles and grades. A remark¬ 
ably pleasing one is made of dark mother-of-pearl, with ethereal down 
which flutters in a very ethereal way. The “ Trianon ” is also illus ■ 
trated in Hecht Bros.’ advertisement, and is a very rich pattern. 
These goods are all suitable for retail dealers, and a good line of fans 
should form a part of every jeweler’s stock. Hecht Bros, also carry 
quite a line of fancy goods, consisting of Hungarian crown porcelain, 
terra cotta, bronze, leather ware, vinaigrettes, fine dolls, etc. A visit 
to the store will amply repay one for the time it may take. 

THIRTV-THREE YEARS IN BUSINESS. 

On Saturday, October 1, Mr. J. H. Hart, an old established and 
well-known jeweler of Brooklyn, celebrated the thirty-third anniver¬ 
sary of his starting in business. He sent out handsome cards of 
invitation to his friends and customers, inviting them to be present, 
and the store was visited during the afternoon and evening by very 
many people. For this occasion he made an extra effort to embellish 
his store and arrange his stock, and made such a display in his win¬ 
dows as amazed the eyes of old Brooklynites who saw it. Around 
the frames of the windows were garlands of freshly-cut roses,- and 
these trailed around the base of the window and formed a rich and 
beautiful setting to the jewels and precious stones in the center. 
Diamonds, rubies, sapphires and other precious stones were arranged 
in careless profusion among rich jewelry upon a handsome dark cloth, 
forming a most delightful contrast with the pink and yellow roses, 
and the green of their leaves sprinkled between. The sight was very 
attractive, and all day long and far into the night the streaming 
crowds of Fulton street stopped before this window to admire the 
beautiful and tasteful display. Another window contained fine 
watches and fine pieces of jewelry arranged in an artistic manner. 
There is something very attractive about a watch marked “ $1,000.” 
One of these was thus marked, and though it looked but a trifle dif¬ 
ferent from an ordinary gold watch, people stood looking at it long¬ 
ingly. Inside the store the show cases were arranged in attractive 
style. When one went inside he saw diamond necklaces, bracelets, 
brooches, rings and such articles in profusion. Jewelry and silver¬ 
ware in other cases set off the store in one part, while clocks, bronzes 
and larger wares of different kinds and stationery, made their parts 
of the store look attractive. This idea of having an anniversary is a 
good one, and can be imitated to advantage by all jewelers. Cele¬ 
brations of any kind always benefit the jewelry trade. 
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in any stock. There are many other fancy articles that would greatly 
aid in livening up a holiday stock of jewelry, and there is no good 
reason why retail dealers should not avail themselves of them to 
attaact custom, especially as so many outsiders are using jewelry for 
a similar purpose. 


A NOTHER new invention is the electric typewriter, a device which 
is to connect typewriters by wire, so that instead of two persons 
talking over the telephone, the messages can be sent by typewriting 
machines, and thus a perfect record made of the conversation. One 
of the objections to the telephone has been that it made no record of 
messages transmitted over it, and that there was consequent liability 
to mistakes, especially in giving important orders for buying or sell¬ 
ing. It is claimed that by the new arrangement, typewriters in 
different cities may be electrically connected and messages thus 
recorded. This is an important invention if it will do all that is 
claimed for it, and must eventually supersede the present style of 
telephone and telegraph messages. This is an age of improvement 
and there is no fixing the limit of human ingenuity. 



IS?”A full Index to Advertisers and Table of Contents will be 
found on Page III of this issue. 


R ESIDENTS at Kimberly, South Africa, prepared an elaborate 
address to Queen Victoria on the occasion of the recent cele¬ 
bration of her jubilee. They are now having made an elegant and 
costly case in which to forward it. The case is made of Cape gold 
and will be ornamented with diamonds. Seven mining companies 
have contributed 230 diamonds, weighing 94^ karats, for 
the purpose of decorating the casket, the purpose being to set a pro¬ 
fusion of gems in an artistic style rather than to present a single large 
stone. The casket and address will bear testimony to the enterprise 
and loyalty of the colony at the Cape, although representatives of all 
nations are among the contributors to the fund. 


A NOTHER very attractive outside line can be selected among 
the dealers in pottery. There is an endless variety of beautiful 
vases, bisque figures, porcelains, etc., which will not only sell them¬ 
selves, but will, by adorning and beautifying the store, help to sell 
other goods. Perfumery, too, is an article always in demand, and 
there is no reason why the druggists of the country should monopo¬ 
lize the sale of them. These are now put up in fine cut glass bottles, 
laid carefully in fancy plush cases, and make a very attractive feature 


S PEAKING of the crown jewels, they were, as is well known, 
mostly purchased by dealers, either on orders - or to break up 
and reset. While preparing them for sale the French Government 
had some elegant photographs of them taken and put up in album 
form for distribution among a favored few who desired to preserve 
these souvenirs of the jewels. Alfred H. Smith & Co., the well- 
known importers of this city, are the foitunate possessors of one of 
these albums. One member of the firm was present at the sale, and 
bid 87,000 francs for one of the gems, but was outbid by some one 
who was determined to have that particular jewel regardless of cost. 
The photographs referred to are executed in the highest style of the 
art, and are, in themselves, rare treasures. Messrs. Smith cordially 
invite their friends and patrons to call and examine them. 


T HERE has been quite a run on moonstones for the past few 
years, and they have been offered in a great variety of forms. 
They are found on the shores of India and are highly prized by 
natives, who have a superstition that they are lucky stones. Nearly 
every one who can obtain a moonstone in that country carries it 
about his person for luck. They also attribute health-giving qual¬ 
ities to it, and believe that one who wears one on his person is 
insured against certain diseases. No health officer in any civilized 
country that we know of has yet prescribed moonstones as preven¬ 
tives of cholera, small pox or yellow fever, but if any one chooses to 
attribute special virtues to this or any other stone, the jewelers 
are ready and willing to supply them in any form desired. The 
demand for moonstones in this section of the world is quite as active 
as ever, and every dealer carries some of them in stock. 
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O N ANOTHER page will be found three designs for clock cases. 

In these days, when persons of wealth and artistic tastes are 
constructing residences beautiful and original in design, and are 
seeking for interior decorations in keeping with the building, sketches 
of this nature become interesting and valuable. The design for a 
hall clock case by Mr. R. Y. Barrows, is unique and elegant. Mr. 
Barrows was formerly connected with the firm of Mitchell, Vance & 
Co., but is now with the Whiting Manufacturing Co. He has won 
an enviable reputation as an artistic designer. Mr. J. B. Elton, a 
well-known artist of Boston, submits a beautiful design for a carved 
clock case which will attract attention. The design for a hall clock 
case, with place for bric ; k-brac, is by Mr. E. W. Poley, a noted 
designer of London. These gentlemen are deserving of credit for 
their very acceptable work in this direction. 


W E ALLUDED briefly last month to the fact that a consignment 
of English plated ware had been sent to this country to be 
sold at auction. We are informed that these goods are the left over 
stock of some manufacturers, consisting largely of shop worn articles 
that have been burnished up for this market, apparently on the sup¬ 
position that anything is good enough for the American market. We 
are afraid that our English cousins will find themselves badly left on 
this little venture. In the first place their goods are not, at their best, 
of the kind that is likely to sell readily in this country. Our people 
are peculiar in their tastes, preferring the light, airy and artistic styles 
of goods to the heavy and somewhat ponderous patterns the English 
have cultivated. In short, American manufacturers are far in advance 
of the English in the production of attractive plated ware, and if 
they hope to sell the refuse of their store rooms over here they are 
reckoning without their host, for our dealers can beat them both on 
style and price. 


C HRISTMAS is coming, and the announcement rejoices the heart 
of all Christendom. Saint and sinner, Jew and Gentile, all 
classes and all conditions of men, with or without religion, welcome 
this great festival. Robbed of its religious features, and it still 
appeals to the best there is in human nature and makes “all the 
world akin,” for to men of all creeds and conditions there come at 
this Christmas time the good tidings of peace on earth and good will 
to man. Christmas is the season when friend remembers friend, and 
takes advantage of the opportunity to present him with some little 
token of his friendship and esteem, and this universal practice of 
giving presents makes busy times for dealers of all kinds, while the 
patronage they receive in consequence of it puts them in a proper 
frame of mind to give thanks for the many blessings vouchsafed them. 
Well, we are all the happier and the better for the glorious Christmas 
festivities, and we wish our friends the compliments of the season 
and many happy returns of it. 


T HE Bridgeport safe blower, Feyth, who is in jail for the Fairchild 
robbery, gives jewelers quite a valuable hint when he says they 
should place their safes on blocks in such manner that the doors will 
swing against a wall. The proximity of the wall interferes with the 
handling of the tools required by burglars in forcing safes, and before 
they can work to advantage the safe must be moved, which causes delay 
and adds to the chances of their detection. If the safe can be 
placed in a comer, the difficulty of breaking in is greatly increased. 
Such valuable suggestions as these, coming from such well-informed 
and disinterested a source ought to be heeded. Feyth does not feel 
at all friendly towards the Jewelers' Security Alliance, and says but 
for the pertinacity with which they followed up the slight clue he 
accidentally left behind after the Fairchild robbery he would never 


have been captured, and that robbery would have remained a mystery. 
But the Alliance set detectives at work promptly, and these in the 
course of a few days struck his trail, and never let up till they had 
him safe in custody. It pays for dealers to be members of this 
organization. 


T HE consolidation of mining interests at the Cape continues, the 
latest absorption reported being the French Diamond Mining 
Company by De Beer’s Company. Subsequently the De Beers 
Company transferred the French company to the Central, on a valu¬ 
ation basis of ,000,000, the De Beers receiving, as part cf the con¬ 
sideration, one-fifth of the capital stock of the Central. The De Beers 
and the Central now exercise a virtual control of the Cape diamond 
mining industry. By these amalgamations it is expected that a 
better condition of the diamond trade will be secured, the production 
being regulated by those in control, prices strengthened and main¬ 
tained. This, it is claimed, will be to the advantage of all holders 
of diamonds, who will not be liable to suffer loss through any 
unexpected break in the market, due to over-production or forced 
sales. More gold mining territory is being developed continually, 
and there are no indications as yet of any decadence in the mining 
industry at the Cape. 


W ITH THIS issue of The Circular we present as a supplement 
an excellent steel plate portrait of Mr. A. Carter, Jr., senior 
member of the firm of Carter, Sloan & Co. Mr. Carter is one of the 
pioneers of the jewelry trade now living, and thousands of dealers 
who have been among the customers of the houses with which his 
name has been identified, will be glad to see his features reproduced 
in such an elegant and satisfactory manner. This portrait is made 
from a photographic negative taken by the famous photographer, 
Kurtz, and is reproduced on a steel-faced copper plate. The repro¬ 
duction is executed by a process which preserves every character¬ 
istic of the photographic negative, and as that is taken from life, the 
picture we present is necessarily a life picture of the subject. Else¬ 
where we give a short biographical sketch of Mr. Carter, being 
restrained from passing any eulogy upon his career or his character 
by his well known reluctance to appear in print. Indeed, it required 
our utmost powers of persuasion to induce him to permit us to use 
his photograph for this purpose. We desire here to direct attention 
to the superior excellence of this portrait, both as a likeness and a 


T HERE were two legal holidays last month in this section of the 
country—election day and Thanksgiving. Both were very 
generally observed, most places of business being closed for the whole 
of both days. This did not appear to interfere materially with the 
amount of business done during the month, and it would be difficult 
to find a dealer in this vicinity who does not express himself as sat¬ 
isfied with the amount of his sales. Everybody was busy and orders 
were liberal. Buyers from neighboring cities and the country were 
in the city in large numbers; all were in a hurry to get through their, 
business and get back home, representing that they were driven to 
death almost and could not afford to be absent. They anticipate an 
exceptionally large holiday trade, and were making preparations 
accordingly. When the transactions for the year are closed, it will 
be found that 1887 has dealt kindly with the jewelry trade, and that 
the members thereof have sold more goods, if they have not made 
more money, than they did in 1886. We hope this activity will con¬ 
tinue throughout the coming year, tnus prolonging the season of 
prosperity as deserved compensation for the years of dullness and 
almost positive stagnation the trade has known in past years. 
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W E DESIRE to call especial attention to the page of designs we 
present with this number of Thf. Circular. These designs 
were made especially for us by an artist who makes a regular busi¬ 
ness of designing for manufacturing jewelers. We print these in 
plain black and white, with neither coloring nor bronzing, thus mak¬ 
ing them working designs for manufacturers to use if they so desire. 
Our aim is to present something practical that can be used in the 
factory; if any manufacturer or designer obtains from this page any 
suggestion that he can utilize he is welcome to it. We can guarantee 
that they are original, and, in the main, are novelties. In this same. 
connection we would invite attention to the initial letters used in 
connection with many of the articles in this number. These are 
from designs by the same artist, and each letter is a study in itself, 
full of suggestions to manufacturers and workmen. We have had a 
full series of initials designed in this manner, and they will appear 
from time to time in our columns as called for by the articles printed. 
These are not stock initials, to be found in any type foundry, and as 
suitable for a leather dealers' journal as a jewelers’, but are all sym¬ 
bolic of the jewelers’ art, designed and made especially for The 
Circular, with a view to conveying hints to practical men in the 
trade. We believe that money spent in this way gives better satis¬ 
faction to our friends than would any number of chromos or fancy 
illustrations that mean nothing and have no practical significance. 


Q UITE frequently we receive from the other side of the water 
publications showing patterns and designs for jewelry, such as 
are supposed to be novel and likely to attract attention in this 
country. This is very like sending coals to Newcastle, as the English 
proverb has it, for our own designers are far ahead of those of the 
old country. The American taste in jewelry is for light, airy, artistic 
designs, combining the useful with the ornamental, while the English 
run to the heavy and substantial, or what our designers would term 
cumbersome and stiff. Every manufacturer of any importance in 
this country has a corps of designers employed permanently, at high 
rates of compensation, to do nothing but work out new ideas for the 
manufacture of jewelry, and as they are artists in the full sense of 
the word, they are unsurpassed in the production of beautiful and 
desirable designs. As a mere matter of curiosity, some of the manu¬ 
facturers subscribe for every foreign publication that prints designs 
for jewelry, but one of them .recently informed us that he had never 
yet found one that he could utilize in any way, and was going to dis¬ 
continue the papers as they were of no use to him. As our designers 
have improved upon their original teachers, so have our workmen, 
and there is no country in the world that can excel us in the produc¬ 
tion of jewelry, or gold and silver work of any description. We are not 
much in the habit of bragging, and should not make these statements 
had not their truth been demonstrated by various competitive 
exhibitions. 


T HE life of a commercial traveler is not an enviable one at best, 
as he is separated from family and friends most of his time, and 
has to endure the fatigues of travel night and day, and all the dis¬ 
comforts and inconveniences of hotel life; but when sickness over¬ 
takes the traveler on the road, his case is indeed one to be pitied. A 
veteran traveler who recently underwent this experience says: “The 
traveler who is taken ill on the road or at a hotel cannot expect any 
attention from unselfish motives. He will find that he is obliged to 
give heavy tips to the porters, waiters, chambermaids and bell-boys 
for whatever he wants done. The sick man in the hotel is considered 
an easy and legitimate prey. Everybody can pluck him, and every 
body does pluck him, even to the physician, who oftentimes divides 
his fees with the men in the office. Not long ago I was taken sick 
at a hotel in Boston, and asked to have a physician sent up to my 
room. He called and made up a prescription. I asked his price for 


the visit and offered to pay him, but he said to me that it was all 
right, as he had no charge to make. It struck me that I had discov¬ 
ered a humanitarian in the proprietor of the hotel, who thus furnished 
free medical assistance for his sick guests. When I cam: to pay my 
bill, however, I found myself charged with the doctor’s fees at three 
dollars per visit. I protested somewhat against this and repeated 
the doctor’s words, whereupon the cashier showed me the physician’s 
account for the hotel, itemized at the rate of two dollars a visit for 
hotel employees and three dollars for guests." 


W E HAVE frequently suggested to those dealers who complain 
that outsiders are encroaching upon their preserves by carry¬ 
ing stocks of jewelry, that they should carry the war into Africa by 
diversifying their own stocks, adding thereto various lines of goods 
that would not be incongruous alongside an exhibit of fine jewelry. 
A liberal line of stationery at this particular season of the year, when 
the holiday festivities are in full vigor, and choice stationery in 
demand in consequence, will be found not only attractive but profit¬ 
able. The manufacturers of stationery are constantly producing 
novelties, and as the fashions in these goods are constantly changing, 
the dealer who keeps up with the times in these good? is sure to 
secure a lively trade. Tiffany & Co. took up this branch some years 
ags, adding to it a steel plate engraving department, and society 
ladies now think they are out of the fashion unless they have their 
visiting cards and stationery made by Tiffany. They do an extensive 
business in this same department in engraving bills of fare for fine 
dinners, many of these being decorated with choice hand-painted 
landscapes, pictures of birds and other artistic conceits as well as 
engraved. The stationery department of Tiffany & Co. is now one 
of the most important in their immense establishment, and while all 
dealers cannot be Tiffanys, they can hold the same relation to him 
in this respect that they do as jewelers. They can carry such goods, 
as there is a demand for, and this is all that this great cosmopolitan 
house does. 


T HE government is extremely solicitous about the valuation of all 
goods imported, and, as we noted last month, often takes mer¬ 
chants away from their business and requires them to appraise 
importations that are suspected of undervaluation. Diamond experts 
are often called upon in this manner, and while the service they ren¬ 
der brings money to the Treasury, the government never thinks of 
compensating the experts for their knowledge and loss of time. 
When, however, this valuation boot is on the other leg, and the cus¬ 
toms officers have appraised goods too high, collecting the duty on 
the excessive valuation, the government is exceedingly dilatory in 
refunding the amount of tax thus illegally extorted. A case in point 
was decided in the United States Circuit Court in this city recently. 
An importer of French muslins sued the government in 1857 to 
recover $18,000 that had been unlawfully collected from him by the 
Collector of the Port. After a trial lasting eleven days, judgment 
was rendered against the government for the full amount claimed 
with interest, making $54,000 in all. This was a test case, and the 
amount involved in the entire series of cases is over a quarter of a mil¬ 
lion of dollars. Thus, after thirty years of litigation and delay, the 
government is forced to refund money to which it never had any 
lawful claim, while the victim of undue taxation has had to lie out 
of his money all these years. The average merchant is quite as hon¬ 
est and law-abiding as the general run of government officials, and 
if an invoice of goods is occasionally undervalued, it is through ignor¬ 
ance or misinterpretation of the law. When the principal customs 
officers can make such mistakes as the Collector of the Port did in 
the instance referred to, it is not surprising that others made errors 
occasionally. The difference lies in the fact that the individual must 
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pay for his mistake on the spot or see his goods confiscated, while 
the government can fight off a settlement for thirty years or more. 


IT IS not always safe to put your trust in heirlooms. A gentleman 
1 recently went to a jeweler whom he knew very well, and produc 
ing some old-fashioned jewelry, wanted to know what it would cost 
to reset the diamonds in modern settings. The dealer looked at 
them and asked his friend if he really thought it would pay to have 
them reset. The customer was surprised at the question, and replied 
by asking what the stones were worth. The jeweler answered that 
they were worth little or nothing, as they were nothing but paste. 
The gentleman seemed very much astonished and mortified, and 
finally said that the old jewelry had been left to his wife by the will 
of a venerable aunt who had recently died. The aunt had probably 
died in the full belief that she was the possessor of some valuable 
diamonds, when, in fact, some rascally young scapegrace had removed 
the genuine stones from their settings and substituted paste imitations 
for them. This is not an unusual discovery among treasured heir¬ 
looms. The same gentleman next took a collar button from his shirt 
and asked the value of the stone it contained, evidently desirous of 
ascertaining whether he could pin his faith to modern jewelry. He 
was informed that his diamond in the button was a very good speci¬ 
men of bortz, and if properly crushed would do good service as 
grinding material, but as a diamond it was a failure. Probably, how- 
ever, the purchaser of it had got all he paid for his precious stone. 
•If gentlemen want to wear diamonds they must expect to pay a good 
price for them, but if they jrtsist on having them for less than their 
market value, they are very likely to be deceived in the quality. 


A STORY has been floating through the newspapers of this country 
to the effect that the crown jewels recently sold by order of the 
French Government were not all genuine. According to this report 
some of the Parisian jewelers “put up a job” with the government 
officials, by means of which they were enabled to bring to the sale 
some of their diamonds and have them sold as genuine crown jewels. 
Also, that some of the genuine stones were removed from their set¬ 
tings and paste jewels substituted. It is reported that one dealer 
discovered the fraud, and, bringing back the paste diamond, suc¬ 
ceeded in frightening the officials into paying him back the 31,000 
francs he had paid for the genuine gem. Nothing more absurd than 
this cock-and-bull story could have been concocted in the fertile 
brain of a daily paper reporter, where this originated. There were 
present at that sale a small army of diamond experts, no one of whom 
could or would have been deceived by any spurious gems. They 
were there to buy precious stones, and expected to pay something 
more than the market price for them on account of the associations 
and for this reason they were bound to exercise extraordinary pre¬ 
caution regarding their purchases. They were not swapping jack 
knives, unsight unseen, but giving good square cash for historical 
gems, and they could not have been imposed upon in the manner 
stated, even if the officers in charge of the gems had the courage and 
opportunity to perpetrate such a fraud. Many of those gems were 
purchased by American importers and are now in this country, and 
if any one supposes that they have been deceived in this matter they 
do not know what keen business men they are. It is true that if any 
Parisian dealer could have bribed the French officials to sell some of 
his goods as crown jewels he would have made a good thing out of 
it, for those jewels sold for about twenty per cent, more than their 
market value, as was expected, but the dealers who bought most of 
them knew their business, and had in their mind's eye certain cus¬ 
tomers who would be only too eager to pay them an advance on their 
investment. As a matter of fact, some of the gems changed hands 
several times within thirty days after the sale, and each seller made 
a profit. The story we have referred to is a pure invention of some 
sensational newspaper reporter. 


T'HE new development of the phonograph by Mr. Edison, to 
1 which we referred last month, has attracted more than ordinary 
attention, for every practical person can understand that if one-half 
that he promises regarding it is fulfilled, there will follow a decided 
revolution in the methods of doing business. When a business man 
can carry on his correspondence by simply talking into a little 
machine sitting on his desk, that will record all he says, and can then 
take the record sheet and mail it to his correspondent, who has but 
to place the sheet in another phonograph to hear all the first one said, 
in his exact tone of voice, the work of corresponding will be robbed 
of half its terror and all the labor now attending it. What a blessing 
this will be, also, to those who are a little weak as to their orthography, 
and are always in doubt about the spelling of their written words. 
With the phonograph they have but to talk and not bother them¬ 
selves about such a little matter as spelling, for the phonograph 
records sound waves and has no concern regarding orthography. 
Stenographers and typewriters will find their occupation gone, and 
editors will have their labors materially lightened According to the 
promises made, publishers of books will find their sales lessened, for 
one person will have only to read a book aloud to the phonograph to 
enable any number of his friends to have the same enjoyment by 
simply grinding out the recorded speech in a similar machine. Pro¬ 
fessional readers may thus build up a new industry, by providing 
private readings for an unlimited number of customers. But how the 
correspondence of lovers will be simplified! No more unsuccessful 
struggles with the English language to fill out a full page to an absent 
sweetheart, but one can sit down to the phonograph and talk more 
in two minutes than he could write in an hour, and he will not be 
ashamed to say all those sweet nothings that mean so much but do not 
look well on paper. It occurs to us, also, that the phonograph might 
be made to do duty as a commercial traveler, grindiug out a voluble 
stream of language that might be sent from one customer to another 
with the positive certainty that the stories always agree with each 
other. But we will not attempt to anticipate the revolution in busi¬ 
ness affairs that may follow the introduction of the phonograph, but 
simply say that we are personally assured that the published accounts 
of its possibilities still fail to do justice to the invention, and that 
the public will soon have an opportunity to put the machine to a 
practical test. 


Criminal Education of Boys. 

r THE average business man 
were told that he was training 
the young men in his employ in 
criminal courses, and that they 
were likely to turn out to be 
thieves and embezzlers in con¬ 
sequence, he would probably 
become extremely indignant and 
possibly aggressive. When we 
read the daily record of crime 
and see that a large proportion 
of those accused are persons 
who have robbed their employ¬ 
ers, the conviction is inevitable 
that there must have been some¬ 
thing wrong in their training or their treatment by their employers to 
induce them to rob them. Take, for instance, the average office boy 
or the young apprentice; when a boy seeks a place, he reads the 
want columns of the papers and applies to those who advertise. It 
is usually required of him that he shall live at home with his parents, 
that he shall furnish recommendations for honesty, and that he shall 
work for a very small salary. The parents of the boy, however, 
never require the employer to give recommendations for his honesty, 
and in this they often neglect the best interests of the boy. How 
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many dishonest tricks of trade is the boy taught during his appren¬ 
ticeship, and to what extent do such tricks corrupt his morals and 
lead him to robbery or other criminal acts? One of the first things 
he learns is that misrepresentation as to quality is laudable enter¬ 
prise, and that the more he can adulterate the commodities he has to 
sell the more money he makes for his employer. When, in the 
jewelry trade, for instance, he is taught that fourteen karat goods are 
made out of ten karat gold, his instruction in dishonesty is begun, 
and it need not be surprising if he soon loses the faculty of distin¬ 
guishing between right and wrong, and eventually thinks that he has 
an equal right to share with his employer the proceeds of such mis¬ 
representation and fraud. In other lines of business, adulteration 
and depreciation of quality are even more generally the rule, and 
that person is regarded as particularly “ sharp ” and especially 
“ smart ” who can carry the art of adulteration to the most extreme 
limit without detection or destroying his trade entirely. When oleo¬ 
margarine is sold for the best creamery butter, when cotton seed oil 
constitutes the bulk of our imported olive oil, when factories exist in 
our midst for grinding up cocoanut shells to make pepper, mustard 
and other spices of, and when boys are taught all these and many 
more tricks of trade, it is not surprising that their morals are cor¬ 
rupted, and that they learn to improve upon the methods of their 
employers, and instead of stealing by the indirect methods of adul¬ 
teration and misrepresentation, they go to the fountain head and 
abstract the cash itself from the money drawer or the safe, or convert 
the goods they have helped to adulterate to their own uses. A 
commercial education is conceded to be a good thing for a young 
man, but when a parent sends a son to gain such education, ought 
he not to exact a guarantee that a criminal education will not be 
included in the commercial course ? The only excuse that can be 
made for a person learning dishonest practices is his youth, and the 
insufficient apology that “ they all do it ”—this is a poor salve, how¬ 
ever, for a seared conscience, and will not go far as an asset when the 
final accounting comes. Of course, no man will admit even to him¬ 
self that his business practices and methods are dishonest, amounting, 
in many instances, to downright robbery of the public, but who ever 
stops to think of the effect such practices, even though they are 
common to his line of business, has upon the persons they employ, 
and who are necessarily associated with them in the perpetration of 
their devious devices. That participation in these tricks of trade 
has done much to lead young men astray and taught them to resort 
to criminal practices there can be no doubt, but where the remedy is 
to come from it is impossible to see. There is no less commercial 
honor in the community than there ever has been, but with the 
increase of population and the extension of business enterprises, the 
opportunity for reprehensible practices has been enlarged. Then, 
too, we always hear more of the disagreeable part of life than we do 
of that which is pleasant, and where one honest and upright merchant 
receives public credit for his honorable career, the crimes of a dozen 
dishonest ones are flaunted before our eyes in the most sensational 
manner. This is an age of sensationalism, fast living and fast doing, 
but it is much to be doubted if anything is gained by deviations from 
the good old conservative ways, especially those that inculcate les¬ 
sons of honesty and perfect integrity even in trifles. 


The Cylinder Escapement. 

[By PAUL N. HASLUCK.] 

\ HIS FORM of escapement is also known as the hori- 
zontal, so called from the fact of the escape wheel 
pgfc ■ lying horizontally, in distinction from the verge or 
vertical escapement. This escapement was invented 
by Tampion and perfected by Graham, early in the 
it is now almost exclusively employed in watches made 
e toward 


patent levers. Movements of the flattest kind have cylinder escape¬ 
ments. The axis of the balance is a hollow cylinder, cut away to 
allow the passage of the scape wheel teeth. Though excellent for 
ordinary pocket watches, the cylinder escapement cannot be said to 
equal the lever and some others, where greater accuracy is required. 
The drop of the escapement is the cause of much trouble to watch 
repairers, but the following means will enable them to ascertain how 
far the drops are equal and correct: 

The movement being slightly wound up, with a fine wire or strip 
of paper turn the balance till a tooth falls; now, try how much shake 
the escape wheel has, and allow the tooth to escape; then try again 
and go all round the wheel, to see how all the teeth and spaces agree 
in size. To correct any inequality is certainly a job for an expert 
hand, and directions will not avail much unless to an expert. When 
the tooth contained within the cylinder has no freedom and rubs at 
the point and heel, there is no internal drop; when the tooth has 
escaped and the cylinder shell rubs on the point of one tooth and the 
heel of the next, then there is no outside drop. The internal drop is 
increased by reducing the length of the teeth, the external by increas¬ 
ing the space between the teeth. When the drop is very slight, the 
watch is very liable to stop through the excessive friction; in the case 
of unequal drop the rate of a watch cannot be maintained, and 
occasional stoppages will occur. 

This fault is found by dotting the balance with spots of rouge and 
carefully noting the vibrations, which, if unequal, indicate unequal 
drops. Though this is the usual cause, the same effect may be the 
result of some teeth lifting more than others. 

A noisy drop is caused by badly polished surfaces, and in such a 
case the heel of the cylinder should be carefully noticed. If the 
pivot holes of the escape wheel are too large an immense amount of 
trouble will be caused, and, in fact, all the end shakes and side shakes 
of the cylinder require most careful adjustment. An excess of oil 
will also cause an infinity of errors to arise and should be most care¬ 
fully guarded against. The points of the escape wheel teeth may 
catch in a slight burr, which is sometimes left at the lips of the cyl¬ 
inder, and, of course, would stop the watch. This is remedied by 
polishing the cylinder and rounding off the points of the scape wheel 
teeth. 

The balance spring should be pinned up to have the escapement 
in perfect beat. This is done by pinning the stud on the spring so 
that it is exactly over a dot marked in the balance for the purpose of 
showing the position. Sometimes the lower corner of the heel of the 
scape wheel tooth touches the inside cylinder and stops the watch. 
But all these defects may be seen, or rather felt, by careful trial. If 
there is any doubt of parts touching where they should not, a spot of 
rouge put on will at once mark where it touches. 


Metropolitan Museum Art Schools. 

I E HAVE frequently directed attention to the educa¬ 
tional facilities afforded art students by the Metro¬ 
politan Museum of this city. There are gathered 
some of the rarest and most choice examples of 
ancient and modern art, and whoever chooses, is at 
liberty to go there and study them to his heart’s desire. To gold 
and silversmiths these examples of what has been done by their pre¬ 
decessors in matters of design and workmanship are calculated to 
give a higher appreciation of the possibilities of their art, and to 
stimulate their ambition to excel. To lovers of ait in all its aspects, 
the collections of statuary, paintings, etc., are simply invaluable. 
The trustees of the Museum have recently established in connection 
therewith a series of art classes, to enable students to obtain still 
further advantages from the Museum collections. It is intended by 
means of competent instructors in each of these classes, to give 
thorough instruction in color, design, modeling, free-hand drawing 
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mechanical drawing, chased or hammered metals, carved work, and 
to combine with such instruction, creative art taste and practical 
industrial skill. They have set aside large, well lighted and per¬ 
fectly ventilated rooms in the new building for the use of these 
classes, and professors who are celebrated in their specialties will 
have charge of the school. Regarding the class in “ Chasing and 
Repoussi Work in Metal,” in charge of M. Julien Ramar, of Paris, 
it is said : “ This class very practically unites the fields of artist 
and artisan, affording full scope for the development of high artistic 
feeling, and giving opportunity for the production in metal of 
designs either original or adapted, the pupil being instructed to pro¬ 
duce them in forms at once permanent, beautiful and of commercial 
value, and especially to recognize artistic fitness and adaptation." 
A forge is provided for the use of pupils, and instructions given four 
days in the week, the charge for the school year being $15 for each 
pupil. This class seems to be one of special interest to the jewelry 
trade, but those in drawing are no less important. 

We have often urged the necessity of having an art school estab¬ 
lished in connection with the jewelry trade, but those gentlemen 
who have heretofore expressed a desire to encourage such a school 
have not seen their way to giving practical effect to their ideas and 
desires. Does not this new departure on the part of the Metropoli¬ 
tan Museum trustees offer the opportunity for putting into practical 
operation the long entertained wish for a school of instruction in 
those arts essential to the successful prosecution of the jewelry 
industry? It is, as we are assured, the desire of the trustees to afford 
every facility in their power to further the instruction of artisans in 
their chosen callings, and to give young men opportunities to pre¬ 
pare themselves to become skilled workmen—in fact, to establish 
industrial schools for imparting instruction in those callings that 
combine artist talent with mechanical skill. The trustees would, no 
doubt, be willing to introduce other classes in their curriculum on 
the suggestion of any body of manufacturers, upon the assurance 
that such would be desirable. Unquestionably, they would follow the 
suggestions the jewelers might make as to the character of instruc¬ 
tion desired to fit young men to prosecute the jewelers' calling, and 
would form classes for designing in gold and silver, for working the 
precious metals, and for doing such other work as is required. The 
trustees are anxious to give young men an opportunity to improve 
their condition by utilizing any artistic talent they may have, and 
would be quite as willing to include the suggestions of jewelers in 
their plans as any others. We respectfullly s uggest that it would be 
a good thing for the New York Jewelers' Association to appoint a 
committee to consult with the trustees of the Museum and see if 
something more definitely in the interests of manufacturing jewelers 
cannot be introduced in the art schools than is now included in their 
programme. We make this suggestion to the Jewelers' Association, 
for the reason that we have heard several of its members at various 
times declare that a school of instruction was a growing necessity, 
and the establishment of the art schools by the Museum trustees 
seems to offer the desired opportunity for supplying “ a long felt 
want.” A committee from the jewelers would probably have no 
difficulty in arranging for precisely such a course of instruction as 
they might suggest, and no more appropriate time than the present 
could be selected for carrying out the arrangement. 


detrimental, while one that is too narrow will soon stop the clock j 
entirely; it should be just wide enough for the pendulum to move 
freely in it, when this is at the outside arc of oscillation. Although 
there is not much difference between it when in this position and 
when at zero, still there is a little difference, even when the sides of the 
crutch are very thin; but when the sides are a little thicker, it makes 
a difference in proportion to their thickness; therefore, when it is a 
thickly made crutch we are obliged to make a little more room for 
the pendulum, in order for it to act freely at the outside arc of 
oscillation/ 

I he reason of this is the crutch is working in a circle around the 
pivots of the tail piece and pallets, while the pendulum is working 
from a suspension spring, which is ever subject to deviation from a 
circular path, while the tail piece must necessarily keep the same 
distance from its central action. Now, from this we see that an escape¬ 
ment which requires a wide arc of oscillation, requires also a wider 
crutch in order to give the pendulum its proper play. The perform¬ 
ance of an escapement of this kind, when it runs to an extreme, h ' 
be regarded as doubtful; for if a crutch must be cut so wide in order 
to be at the outside of the arc, see what a quantity of space there is 
when the pendulum is at zero. At every tick the pendulum must 
cross this space in the crutch, and instead of the clock saying “ tick, ! 
tick.” it says “clink, clink.” Take the Dutch clock for an example. 
Let the crutch be wide, and the noise caused by the pendulum strik¬ 
ing the side of the crutch will be as great as the tick proper; hence, 
“clink, clink, clink,” is the monotonous tones we hear. 

Suppose a clock is running in this form for a long time without 
any oil, the result is both wire and crutch are considerably worn, and 
there is no measuring the extra friction in consequence. The only 
proper way to correct such a job is to fit a new pendulum wire and 
crutch, noticing that they act correctly with each other when replaced. 
Always avoid letting the pendulum wire ride on the back of the 
crutch; let each hang perpendicularly at the required place, so that 
the wire touches nothing but the sides of the crutch and all is well. 



The Pendulum Crutch. 

E CLOCK repairer will occasionally come in contact 
with a clock with a crutch filed so wide by some botch 
that there is room for two pendulum wires to work 
freely in it, and the result is that he must either make 
solder a piece on each side in order 


to make it fit properly again. It is well known by practical 
many make a mistake in this particular; an unduly wide crutch 


that 


A Few Practical Hints to Advertisers. 

T THIS season of the year, as 
the holidays are approaching, 
business men in all lines are be¬ 
sieged with solicitors of adver¬ 
tising, who represent all sorts of 
schemes for tempting patronage, 
from the legitimate and valuable 
medium of an old and established 
journal, to the catch-penny de¬ 
vices that suggest cheap calen¬ 
dars, patent medicine circulars 
or gutter snipe literature. It is 
often difficult for the person 
importuned to say no, for he 
appreciates the value and im¬ 
portance of advertising, while 
the glib-tongued eloquence of the solicitor leaves him in doubt as to 
whether or not he would be throwing away a splendid opportunity if 
he refuses. Publishers are, as a rule, among the most enterprising 
of our business men, and it is safe to say that they have occupied 
almost every possible field with some permanent publication, so that 
those advertising schemes that do not pertain to some established 
publication may safely be set down as catch-penny affairs, gotten up 
solely for the advertising patronage that can be secured for them. 
It is common to promise for these immense circulations, but as a 
rule such promises are simply the unredeemed pledges of the solici- 
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ir who is working for his commissions. Being advertising schemes 
imply, it is a loss of profit to the publisher to circulate a large num- 
:r of copies, and having no regular subscribers to supply, he is con- 
' save printing and postage and only send out enough to enable 
j show his advertising patrons that he has actually printed 
their advertisements. A safe rule to go by is to refuse to patronize 
liny but established publications. 

As to established publications, nearly every industry has its special 
jurnals, whose proprietors have made it their business to cover the 
field as thoroughly as possible, and as they have special facilities for 
[doing so, no one else can hope to approach them in this respect. 
Take the jewelry trade for example, it would be astonishing if, after 
cultivating the field f or eighteen years, the proprietors of The Cir¬ 
cular had not secured a circulation for their journal that covered 
[ire trade, and therefore made it an invaluable medium for 
advertisers. It would be absurd to suppose that a person who had 
r catered to this great constituency, could come in with some 
clap trap scheme and give advertisers a wider circulation for their 
advertisements than The Circular can and does twelve times a year. 
But there are degrees of excellence even in established journals, and 
it all familiar with them can tell at a glance whether they are 
[successful or not. The success of a journal depends entirely upon 
its reading matter, and if this is judiciously prepared, its circulation 
is bound to be extensive. An intending advertiser should familiarize 
himself with the general make-up of several numbers of the journal 
s solicited to patronize, and if he finds it enterprising in its 
chosen field, furnishing such matter as is of value to the particular 
| class it aims to serve, then it necessarily has a circulation that is 
a guarantee of the quid pro quo to its advertising patrons. But if it 
is weak editorially, bearing evidence of being edited with a pair of 
t scissors and a bottle of mucilage, deficient in news regarding its own 
[ specialty, made up like a crazy quilt of odds and ends, it can be 
taken for granted that its circulation is limited to its advertising 
patrons and its stockholders. If its advertising columns are patron¬ 
ized by the leading business men, that is proof that they know its 
value ; but if its advertisers are the “ cheap johns ” of trade, and the 
advertising agencies, consisting of quack medicine announcements 
and tricks to catch the unwary, that is proof that the journal is not a 
desirable advertising medium, and that any money spent upon it is 
so much wasted. 

Intending advertisers should be governed by their own feelings 
regarding methods of advertising to a great extent. Every day men 
and boys may be seen distributing circulars in the street advising 
passers that the cheapest dinner in the city can be had at a place 
named—did any respectable business man ever go to such a place 
to buy a dinner in consequence of such advertising ? It may catch 
tramps and vagrants, but sensible men will conclude that the restau- 
int must be as offensive as this style of advertising is. Who has 
ot been disgusted with the processions of “sandwich men,” dressed 
i outlandish costumes and bearing advertising placards, as they 
promenade the streets ? Who has not been offended by the conspic¬ 
uous signs displayed on the elevated railroad platforms, at the ferry 
landings, and other conspicuous places about the city ? We venture 
the assertion that more persons are disgusted by having business 
placards stuck under their eyes at every turn, and resolve never to 
patronize the advertiser, than are induced to buy their goods. 
Advertising is a matter of judgment, and money can be very easily, 
wasted in this manner. In these days of multitudinous papers, 
every man selects jiis journal to read because of some special feature 
of its reading columns that pleases his fancy. It is the reading mat¬ 
ter that determines the character of the journal, and, consequently 
its influence, circulation and consequent value as an advertising 
medium. We warn the trade against all clap-trap advertising 
schemes, devised by adventurous solicitors, who have everything to 
make and nothing to lose by their undertaking, and who have no fur¬ 
ther interest in their patrons than what they can make out of them. 


*A Complete History of Watch and Clock 
Making in America. 

[By Chas. S. Crossman.] 

Continued from page 373. 

Number Eighteen. 

HE ROCKFORD WATCH COMPANY, OF ROCKFORD, ILL.—THE AUBURN- 
DALE WATCH COMPANY, OF AUBURNDALE, MASS. 

HE CITY of Rockford, Illinois, 
from which this company derives 
its name, is situated ninety-three 
miles from Chicago, on both 
sides of the Rock River, which 
furnishes abundant water power 
for many large manufacturing 
interests located there. It is 
reached from Chicago by three 
railroads, the Chicago and Iowa, 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul, and the Chicago and 
Northwestern. Its inhabitants 
number some twenty thousand. 
The watch company located here 
can, to quite an extent, be said 
to owe its birth to the collapse 
of the Cornell Company, or, 
rather, to its decline and removal to the distant city of San 
Francisco. 

So far as we are able to learn, the first step taken was by Mr. C. 
W. Parker, who has been foreman of the plate room since the com¬ 
pany started. He was with the Cornell Company, but went to 
Rockford, where his parents lived, to spend Thanksgiving in 1873. 
It had been his former home and he thought it a good place for a 
watch factory and talked the matter up. Returning to Grand Cross¬ 
ing he persuaded a number of those connected with the Cornell 
Company to go to Rockford, and, as a result, several meetings were 
held and addresses made by those who were interested, Mr. P. H. 
Wheeler, formerly of Cornell, taking quite an active part. A com¬ 
mittee of five citizens was appointed, consisting of Messrs. Holland, 
Sovereign, Troxell, Rhoades and Price. Three of this committee 
visited Elgin and Springfield to find out, if possible, if a capital of 
one hundred thousand dollars would be sufficier' ‘ ‘ ‘ 




s decided in the negative and one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars were raised, all subscribed in three weeks. On this 
basis the company organized in March, 1874, the incorporators being 
Israel Sovereign, George Troxell, and H. P. Holland, the present 
Secretary. The Board of Directors comprised Levi Rhoades, Presi¬ 
dent, Henry W. Price, Vice-President, Orlando Clark, Samuel P. 
Crawford, Alexander D. Forbes, Israel Sovereign, Thomas Butter- 
worth, George D. Clarke and F. F. Berthoud; Treasurer, George 
Troxell. 

Rooms on the water power were at once secured, machinery and 
tools purchased, and shop tools commenced with which to build 
watch machinery. The shop was opened in April, 1874, the force 
of workingmen being mostly from the Cornell Company. 1 en came 
at first, the names of whom were George D. Clarke, P. H. Wheeler, J. 

* Copyright by Chas. S. Crossman. 1885. 
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W. Hurd, C. W. Parker, John De Camp, George A. Hines, John A. 
Johnson, B. F. Stone, William Dicks and A. H. Cleaves. 

Mr. George D. Clarke was appointed Superintendent at a salary 
of $5,000 per year, and P. H. Wheeler was made Assistant Superin¬ 
tendent. We will leave them building the machinery while we glance 
at the other affairs of the company. 

They received propositions from various parties having available 
real estate, but settled on a location on the east bluff of the Rock 
River, which they purchased for $8,500. It is but two blocks from 
the main business street. The money subscribed was paid in and 
premises erected, and in November, 1875, (?) the company occupied 
it. The building is 132 feet by 32 feet, three stories and basement, 
with engine room and other necessary additions. To this was added 
in the winter of 1882 and 1883, the north wing, 70 by 32 feet. The 
machinery was well advanced at the time they occupied the building, 
so that they were soon able to commence making parts of watches, 
and placed movements on the market May 1, 1876. 

At this time the company were able to turn out ten watches per 
day with a force of forty operatives, although the company was 
organized with a view of producingdouble that number. The move¬ 
ments were made in five grades at start, all 18 size, full plate, gilt, 
both key and stem wind, and all having expansion balances. It was 
the company’s aim to produce a really good watch, which their sub¬ 
sequent history proves they have done. The first full plate movements 
turned out were quite like the United States movements in construc¬ 
tion in many particulars, but this was owing in part to the fact that 
Mr. Clarke, the first Superintendent, had previously been with the 
United States Watch Company, and in making the models had used 
some of their tracings. The movement was, however, subsequently 
remodeled by Mr. Joseph W. Hurd, who became Superintendent at 
the expiration of two years, Mr. Clarke retiring. Mr. Hurd was 
assisted by Mr. B. F. Stone in the model making. It may be said 
that Mr. Hurd's efforts in this, as well as in many other directions, 
have contributed largely to the success of the company since he 
undertook the superintendence. He modeled the stem wind, which 
in substance is the same the company use now, although it is some¬ 
what modified in form. Many grades of both key and stem wind 
movements have been added to the list since, and some have been 
dropped. The company make at present 20 grades in 18 size, both 
gilt and nickel, and 6 grades of ladies' size stem winds. Nickel has 
been used by them since 1880. In January, 1877, the company com¬ 
menced to make a plate, fifteen jeweled movement to fit the regu¬ 
lar 18 size case. This they still continue. They case some of the 
lower grades and sell them as complete watches only. The distinc¬ 
tive feature of the company’s manner of disposing of their production 
from the start has been to sell directly to the retail trade without the 
goods passing through the jobbers' hands. They also sell to only 
one customer in a town, which gives that dealer the exclusive control 
of their watches in that place. The company, however, have an 
office in New York at No. 9 Maiden Lane, with Mr. S. B. Mann, as 

A prominent method of the company's advertising has been in the 
railroad line, and the trade mark which they adopted was a train of 
cars across the dial of a watch. Their watches have always had an 
extensive sale among railroad men. 

As to the general construction of this watch, it does not vary 
essentially from other full plate American watches. The company 
use a patent center pinion invented by B. F. Stone, the model maker. 
It consists of one leaf being left longer than the others at its outer 
edge, and hooking into a corresponding cavity in the steel hub of the 
center wheel. The back side of this cavity is, of course, at quite an 
angle, so that the pinion becomes detached when any recoil occurs. 
The patent regulator which the company use is an invention of Mr. 
Hurd’s while he was with the Cornell Company. The spring is 
shaped like a bow and presses on each side of the regulator, fastened 
in the center to the bridge. The regulator is propelled by a micro¬ 
meter screw, and at the end of which is a minute ball and socket 


joint. Each escapement is matched for the movement for which it 
is intended to be used. The pallets are of the form known as 
circular. The angles on the stones are ground after being cementecl 
into the pallets. 

Before drawing the history of this company to a close, we desire 
to make brief mention of the names of the early foremen in the 
various departments of this company. C. W. Parker was first fore¬ 
man of plate room and still retains the position; John A. Johnson, 
first foreman of machine shop; U. C. Osborne in the polishing, who 
still remains there; George A. Hines, jeweling, remained two years; 
P. H. Wheeler, train room, remained also two years; J. W. Hurd, 
screw and balance until 1876, when he was called to the superin¬ 
tendence, which he still retains; James E. Tobin took the springing 
department, which he still retains. The dials are made by contract 
outside, so they do not have this department. The finishing room is 
under the general care of the Superintendent. B. F. Stone was the 
model maker, and John De Camp was in charge of the pinion making 
and Wm. Dicks of the blacksmithing. 

Of the production of the company, it can be said they had a 
capacity of one hundred and fifty watches per day, with a force of 
two hundred and fifty operatives, which they at one time had, but 
they are running with a somewhat less number at present. 

Of the financial success of the company, it can be said to here 
illustrate the truth of the familiar adage, that “ nothing succeeds like 
success.” The capital has been increased to $282,000, which has 
been done from its dividends. Their path, however, has not been 
without thorns, for during the business depression which followed 1 , 
the panic of 1873, the company not having yet got their watches on 
the market, found themselves obliged to bond an indebtedness of 
$40,000, but subsequent events proved their wisdom in so doing. 
They were fortunate at the time of starting in securing the services 
of Mr. Hosmer P. Holland as Secretary and General Business Man¬ 
ager, which position he still retains. He has by his careful business 
management, assisted by the Messrs. Rhoades and Price, brought the 
affairs of the company to a high financial standing, and placed the 
company on record as one of the successes in the horological industry; 
of America. 

THE AUBURNDALE WATCH COMPANY. 

The history of this company as a firm and corporation covers a 
period of about eight years, viz., from 1876 to 1884. It existed first 
as a firm until November, 1879, the company not being formed until 

The name of the person who figures most conspicuously in this his- . 
tory is Mr. W. B. Fowle, a wealthy gentleman residing in Auburndale. 
In 1876 the “ Hopkins’ rotary watch " was brought to his notice by 
Messrs. W. A. Wales and J. R. Hopkins, the inventor. This was the 
watch which Mr. Hopkins (previously of the Washington Watch Co.) 
had invented. He perfected the models for Messrs. Locke and Mer¬ 
ritt, now of the Waterbury Watch Company. Messrs. Wales and 
Hopkins induced Mr. Fowle to take hold of the enterprise, and the 
latter at once took the necessary steps looking to its manufacture. 
He erected abuilding4o by 20 and 32 by 18 respectively, two stories 
in height. They were located in the town of Weston, across the \ 
Charles River from his residence. These were completed in the 
summer of 1876, and a quantity of machinery was purchased from 
the assignee of the United States Watch Co. It was not adapted for 
' this work, and to be rebuilt would cost more in the end than new 
machinery, not to mention the loss of time; but they concluded to use 
it for a while, and the first watches were completed and put on the mar¬ 
ket ini877; they were known as the Auburndale rotary watch. They , 
did not prove a success and were subsequently nearly all taken back 
by the company as they would not run satisfactorily. They were regul; r 
18 size, stem winding and stem set. They sold to the trade at $ro 
each, cased in nickel open face cases. The peculiar feature of their 
construction is the manner in which the power is transmitted from 
the mainspring to the train, as will be seen by the cut. This is done 
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hs of an infernal toothed rim which meshes into what is 
isually the third pinion. The train is all located on top of the bar- 
el, which revolves once an hour, carrying the minute hand on its 
The cut which is given was made from a “ rotary ” which is 
low the property of Mr. Thos. Hall, 21 Broomfield street, Boston, 
yho very kindly loaned it to the writer for this purpose. As originally 
nodeled by Mr. Hopkins, a chronometer escapement was used, but 
a after the manufacture was commenced, an anchor escapement 
substituted. The general management of the business was 
mder Messrs. Fowle and Wales’ direction, but Mr. Warren E. Ray 
superintended the building of the factory and planting of the 
nachinery. He was then succeeded by Mr. Wm. Guest, from Pitts- 
iurg, Pa. He remained but two months, and was in turn succeeded 
>y Mr. J. H. Gerry as Superintendent. Of the foremen, the 

following may be mentioned: Thomas Steele, now ot the 
Boston Clock Co., started the train room, plate and screw depart- 
Mr. Wm. Simmons and Mr. Frank Robbins came from 
Waltham to take charge of the jeweling but was soon succeeded by 
Frederic Eaves. Mr. Benj. F. Gerry took charge of the escapement 
naking and John Rose the setting-up department. Mr. Fowle had 
been led into the enterprise on the strength of the statement made to 
1 that with an expenditure of $16,000, 200 watches per day could 
: produced, but he was obliged to keep putting in money until he 
U^Bhad sunk $140,000, and became fully convinced that the “rotary” 


AUBURNDALE ROTARY WATCH MOVEMENT. 

tch was a failure, and concluded to stop making it. About t,ooo 
R of them had been made, but very few of them were ever sold; or if 
|sold they were returned. The watch was faulty in principle, and the 
ols to make it not of the best, and under these conditions it made 
it little difference how good a staff of mechanics they employed, 
evious to giving up the manufacture of the rotary, however, a 
[chronograph was commenced. It was known in the trade by the 

_ ie of the Auburndale Timer. It was the invention of Mr. W. A. 

■Wales. The were made to record %, '/& and seconds. The first 
re made with the stops on the side of the case, but it was after- 
I wards changed to both stop and fly back by the stem. They were 

■ the same size as the rotary and cased in the same style of cases, 
■which weft made for them by the Thiery Watch Case Co., of Boston. 

■ After the timer had been gotten well under way and was likely to be 
pa success, as it afterwards was, Mr. Gerry severed his connection 

h the company, and Mr. Chauncey Hartwell became his successor. 
■About this time it was decided tomakealso a cheap 18 size, % plate, 
gilt movement, to fit regular 18 size American hunting cases. The 
[models were at once made by Mr. Hartwell and the movements got- 
They were made in two grades, and named “ Lincoln ” and 
1 “ Bently ” respectively, after the two sons of Mr. Fowle. The former 
I was a key winding and the latter a stem winding movement. It may 

■ be said Mr. Fowle was averse to making so many changes in the 
jproduct of the company, but he was overruled by his associates, all 
(hoping, of course, to strike something upon which to retrieve the 

■former losses. This was the state of affairs in November, 1879, 

! when the Auburndale Watch Company was incorporated with a cap¬ 
ital of $500,000 (on paper). Up to this time about $250,003 had 

■ been put into the business by Mr, Fowle (although the greater part of 


it had already been sunk) who was now elected President of the 
company. Mr. Geo. H. Bourne, a son-in-law of Mr. Fowle, was 
elected Secretary and Treasurer. The manufacture of the movement 
was found unprofitable and was given up the next year, after a few 
hundred had been produced. The manufacture of metalic ther¬ 
mometers was now taken up in addition to making the timers. The 
thermometers were to record with a dial and hand. They were made 
from a small pocket size to 18 inches in diameter, all in nickel cases. 
They also made miniature thermometers for medicinal and scientific 
purposes. The company was now under the superintendence of Mr. 
Justine Hines, who bad come to succeed Mr. E. H. Perry, who had 
in turn succeeded Mr. Hartwell. Mr. Hines was succeeded after 
about two years by Mr. O. S. Strout, who remained to the finale. 
The manufacture of the timers was given up in i88r, as the company 
had a large stock on hand and were constantly increasing it, and the 
demand was limited. During the racing season the sales would 
sometimes reach as high as 400 per month, but at other seasons of 
the year the sales would drop to almost nothing. The company now 
turned their attention to the manufacture of thermometers exclu¬ 
sively, and for the first time in the history of the business it was run 
at a profit for a short time. The company had, however, become 
too deeply involved to be able to get along successfully without the 
further aid of Mr. Fowle. This he was unable to render, as owing 
to the losses in this and other directions he had been obliged to 
assign his individual estate. The company made a voluntary assign¬ 
ment in the fall of 1883, and in February, 1884, the machinery was 
sold, bringing altogether between five and six thousand dollars. The 
factories have since been unoccupied. Taken all together, the rotary 
watch and other ventures which followed it proved a rather costly 
experiment for Mr. Fowle. If neither sadder nor wiser, and probably 
both in a measure, he certainly became poorer financially through 
his connection with this famous industry which, while it has made 
fortunes for a few, has been the cause of the downfall of many 
others. 

(To be Continued.) 


Terms of Credit in Different Countries. 


HE following data regarding the terms of credit allowed 
in various countries are derived from reports of 
United States consuls published by the Government ; 
It appears that in Germany the credit system is very 
widespread, and that the time allowed purchasers to 
settle their accounts is generally much longer than in France and 
England. Nearly every commercial and manufacturing branch of 
business has its own particular terms of credit, and there is no uni¬ 
formity in this respect. 

In England a payment of the price of the goods delivered is re¬ 
quired at the end of three months, dating from the day of shipment. 
In France a four-months’ acceptance is required to be sent in set¬ 
tlement of the invoice. In Italy but little credit business is done, 
and none without good security being given. In Spain four-fifths of 
the transactions are done on a cash basis, while in Portugal great 
liberality is shown, and quite a long credit is usually allowed. In 
Austria it is scarcely possible to do business without allowing a very 
long credit, which is nearly always one of six months. In Turkey 
even objects of prime necessity are sold on credit, and in this coun¬ 
try, as well as in Russia, the time allowed is, in most cases, twelve 
months. In Canada settlements are made at the end of thirty days, 
with a discount of five per cent. Sometimes a credit of from three 
to six months is allowed, but in this case there is no discount granted 
upon payment of the account. 

In Mexico the large commercial houses willingly give credit of 
from six to eight months, and in the retail trade long terms are given 
customers in which to settle their accounts. In Costa Rica a credit 
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of from six to twelve months is given in case of merchandise im¬ 
ported from Europe, in order that the goods may be easily and 
quickly disposed of. But since this system of credit has often led 
to losses, it is now being given up. In Cuba the time fixed for pay¬ 
ment is generally from four to five months after delivery of the 
goods. 

The Consul General of the United States at Rio states that one of 
the greatest drawbacks to commercial intercourse with Brazil resides 
in the necessity of allowing too long a credit. At Rio Janeiro, as at 
Buenos Ayres, the minimum credit is six months, and often more. 
In the Bermudas accounts are settled but once a year. The 30th of 
June is the day usually fixed for the payments. In Asia Minor a 
credit of but two or three weeks is, in most cases, all that is allowed. 
In -China it is not customary to give credit. Money is obtained 
from lenders, who exact an interest of from 8 to 12 per cent. Busi¬ 
ness is nearly always conducted upon a cash basis. In Australia a 
credit of six months is generally allowed. 


Dissatisfied Workingmen. 

ISSATISFIED workingmen,who, 
for one cause or another, have 
recently abandoned their oppor¬ 
tunities for employment, have 
suffered most signal defeat in 
several important instances. 
The most extensive strikethat 
occurred was that of the job 
printers in this city. The 
printers are here well or¬ 
ganized, and their Union is one 
of the strongest labor organiz¬ 
ations in the country, but the 
employers are equally well or¬ 
ganized. Recently the printers 
demanded an advance of wages 
and also that every office should be declared a Union office and 
none but members of the Union permitted to work in them. TSe 
employers readily conceded the advance in wages, but refused to 
discharge their non-union men or to make their offices union 
offices in the future, claiming that this was an interference 
with their individual rights that they would not submit to. The 
printers struck in one or two offices, and in the others they were 
locked out, so that there were several thousand idle printers in the 
city. The employers advertised for non-union printers from other 
cities and in the course of a week had a fair supply and were enabled 
to keep their offices running. The strike and lockout lasted about 
three weeks, when the -printers found that they were defeated and 
began looking for work wherever they could find it. But their action 
had resulted in bringing to the city over 3,000 printers from other 
localities, and the employers refused to discharge such of these as 
were competent, so that the strikers found great difficulty in obtain¬ 
ing work when the strike was declared “off.” During the strike, 
the printers on the newspapers and elsewhere who did not participate 
in the strike were assessed 23 per cent, of their earnings to support 
in idleness those who were not employed. They became tired of 
this and a disruption of the Union was threatened, and was probably 
only averted by the abandonment of the strike. This strike has done 
much to encourage employers to resist the unreasonable demands of 
their employees, by demonstrating that manufacturers can organize 
as successfully as the workmen. 

Another strike and lockout occurred among the brass workers, who 


demanded that nine hours should constitute a day’s work and be 
paid for as a full day. When this demand was first made it affected I 
one shop only, but the other employers at once took action and locked 
out their men before they had an opportunity to strike. This threw 
hundreds of men out of employment, who, after several weeks of 
idleness, were glad to return to work on the employers’ terms. 

Notwithstanding the failure of these strikes, the printers of Chicago 
determined to enforce the nine hour rule, and so went on strike. But 
the employers sent elsewhere for printers and the New York employers 
sent them many who had been induced to come here during the strike, 
so that the Chicago employers soon had all the men they required* 
and the strike in that city was a failure. 

In Philadelphia, 3,000 shoemakers went on strike to enforce an 
advance in wages after the joint committee of arbitration, consisting | 
of employers and employed, had denounced it as unjust and in 
direct violation of existing agreements. But the men in one shop 
refused to be governed by the arbitration committee and went on 
strike, whereupon the employers withdrew from the committee and 
locked out their men. In consequence of this the men lost at least 
$50,000 a week in wages and had the satisfaction of seeing much of 
the work controlled by that city go elsewhere, so that when they get , 
ready to go to work there will be much less for them to do and many j 
will be unable to find employment. 

About the most outrageous case of abuse of power the workmen 
claim to exercise was reported from Pittsburg. The proprietor of 
one of the large glass blowing establishments came to his factory one ' 
morning and found all his men idle, and was met by the demand of one 
of the men that unless he advanced him one dollar all hands would 
quit work. As the men had been paid the day before, there seemed to 
be no good reason why the employer should, under compulsion, lend 
the man the dollar demanded, but it was explained that the man owed I 
the money to his union, and unless it was paid at once, the others | 
would be prohibited from working with a member who was in arrears’ f 
for his dues. The dollar had to be advanced under the circumstances,* 
but a little later when some other outrageous demand was made on 
one of the employers, a lockout was ordered, and the factories all 
closed down until such time as the men should make a satisfactory 
arrangement with their employers to return to work. 

Two or three years ago we stated that the unjust demands of work¬ 
ingmen, who relied upon the power of their trade organizations to 
enforce them, would compel the employers to organize for self pro¬ 
tection, and, when an unjust strike was made in one shop or factory, 
for all employers in the same line to lockout their men until they 
came to reason. The silversmiths were, we believe, the first employ-v 
ers to adopt this course, and the signal defeat of their unreasonable 
workmen in consequence, showed to other employers that the old f 
motto, “ in union there is strength” was quiteas applicable to employ- | 
ers as it was to the employed and the defeat of the strikers above [ 
referred to is the result of organization among employers. It does I 
not appear, however, that workingmen profit much by experience, l 
but are quite as willing after one defeat to take the chances of 
another at the bidding of some walking delegate, who has nothing 
to lose by the disturbance he creates, but on the contrary, thrives 
by stirring up dissatisfaction among workingmen, whose industry he 
scorns. Labor unions are good things in their way, and have done 
much to improve the condition of the workmen of the country, but 
when a few hot-headed, scheming men are allowed to control them 
against the judgment of the better class, they are readily made medi¬ 
ums of oppression, in the attempt to enforce which the workingmen 
are the greatest sufferers. The men employed in one shop or factory 
should have too much self respect to permit outsiders to come in and 
dictate to them the terms on which they may continue to earn their 
living; every shop should regulate its own affairs and the employers 
will be found at all times ready to meet their own employees and 
discuss and remedy any real grievances they may have, but they 
will not yield to the dictation of outsiders, 
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Prize Essay on the Balance Spring. 

[by MORITZ 1MM1SCH.] 

Continued from page 361. 

OTH PENDULUM and balance perform their 
respective vibrations in the same time, whether the 
arcs are large or small; in both cases, therefore, the 
velocities increase with the angle of inflection, and 

_ the resisting forces are proportionate to the impelling 

forces. This may be thus expressed: Let line A B, fig. 1, repre¬ 
sent the momentum, and line B C the force of gravity; divide these 
lines into equal parts, and draw rectangular lines till the correspond¬ 
ing ones meet; if we now connect these 
points of juncture we obtain the straight 
line A C. 

In the case of a balance the momen¬ 
tum is also uniform, A B, fig. 2, but the 
resistance B C is uneven throughout, 
being weakest at the beginning and 
strongest at the end of the vibration; by 
connecting the points as in fig. 1, we get 
~4 £ the curve A C; but as the force has been 
Fig. 1. increasing with the resistance, the return 

of the balance to the point it started from must now be expressed as 
in fig. 3, the force being greatest in the beginning and smallest at 
the end; proceeding as before we get the curve A C, and, as the dis¬ 
tances from the straight line in both 
curves exactly correspond in all points, 
it is evident that after the completion 
of this part of the vibration the balance 
will arrive at the point it started from 
with the same velocity as if both the 
forces had been uniform throughout. 

In making experiments with pendu¬ 
lums we find that without some auxiliary 
■ contrivance the long arcs are performed 
Fig. 2. somewhat slower than the short. This 

difference in the arcs is double when the weight is double, and the 
same increase takes place if the velocity is double. It follows that 
they originate with, and are determined by, the weight and the 
same thing, by the momentum of the 

The vibrating of a pendulum may be 
imagined as a struggle between the 
momentum and the force of gravity; at 
the end of each vibration when the grav¬ 
ity succeeds in overcoming the momen¬ 
tum, there is a point of rest. If, in the 
same moment this point is reached, the 
gravity should cease to act, the pendulum 
would remain in this position; as it is, 
there will be a certain amount of force 
Fig. 3. required to overcome the inertia per¬ 

taining to all bodies in a state of rest. This force, so lost to motion, 
is tantamount to a loss of time, as we have seen above in the case of 
the escape wheel and a rotating balance. It naturally follows that 
this stave of rest will be prolonged by an increase and shortened by 
a diminution of weight. It also stands to reason that in the case of 
equal weights a greater velocity will put the force of gravity, which 
remains the same, to a disadvantage; the struggle will be prolonged, 
which also causes a retardation. The scientific explanation of this 
is to be looked for in the fact that the point of percussion in a 
swinging body does not coincide with the point of gravity. 

In assisting the force of gravity by applying a suspension spring, 
these irregularities can be contended with; as its force is as its ten¬ 
sion, it will be greater in long than in short arcs; and if it is of proper 



length and thickness, and its force in proper proportion to the weight 
of the pendulum, it will cause the long and short vibrations to com¬ 
plete themselves in the same time; but, although by means of a 
suspension spring, isochronism can be obtained, it is far from being 
the sole agent in this respect, because if the weight is diminished, the 1 
long vibrations will gain on the short ones and vice versa; and again, 
if the weight be the same and the length diminished, the long arcs , 
will be slower than the short; so that when the strength of spring 
and the number of vibrations are given, a certain weight will cause 
the vibrations to be equal; if strength of spring and weight are given, 5 
a certain length will be required for that purpose. In making experi- J 
ments with pendulums, the influence of the resisting air must be taken 
into account This resistance, as stated above, increases in the ratio 
of the squares of the velocity, and inasmuch as it assists the force of 
gravity to overcome the momentum, it has a tendency of quickening 
the long vibrations. 

Experiments will show that with a very light pendulum presenting 
a very large friction surface to the air, the long vibrations are per¬ 
formed even quicker than the short; so that isochronism may be 
arrived at by a proper proportion between the weight and the fric¬ 
tion surface of the pendulum; however, no watchmaker would think - 
of resorting to this means, as such a pendulum would require a much 
greater force to be moved through the required arc. I simply men-* 
tion this as a circumstance bearing on the subject which must not be 
lost sight of in making experiments. Care must also be taken that 
the oscillation should continue in the same plane; if they are in the 
slightest degree elliptic, the point of rest is not perfect and the result, 
unsatisfactory. 

The knowledge and proper appreciation of these influences in con¬ 
nection with the vibration of a pendulum, will materially assist us in 
comprehending the elements of isochronism in balance and spring. ■ 
Here we must substitute the extremities of the balance spring for the 
suspension spring of a pendulum, and the relative force of the balance 
spring for the force of gravity. This relative force increases and 
decreases inversely with the weight and the squares of the diameter '• 
of the balance; any change, therefore, in the dimensions of the bal- < 
ance involves a change of this relative force, which stands here in the 
place of the force of gravity acting on the pendulum, and which is 
uniform. If there existed several forces of gravity of different 
intensities which could be brought to act on a pendulum, the latter 
would require a different isochronal adjustment for each of these. 
In the case of a more powerful force, causing quicker vibrations, the 
momentum would be at a disadvantage, the suspension spring would 
have to be weakened, or the weight increased. In a watch calculated: 
for quick vibrations the balance is at a similar disadvantage, and 
experience proves that when the vibrations are very quick, watch¬ 
makers have sometimes the greatest difficulty in making the large 
vibrations slow enough to counteract the effect of the escapement 
friction, which invariably tends to retard the short vibrations more 
than the long. The reverse difficulty is experienced when the vibra-' 
tions are excessively slow. 

If the question should arise why friction retards small vibrations 
more than large, it will find its solution in the fact demonstrated by 
eminent horologists and mechanicians, that the effect of friction, 
detrimental to the free motion of a moving body, are inversely pro¬ 
portionate to the square of the time employed to overcome it. 

There is no doubt that the disposition of weight and diameter of a 
balance has a certain influence on isochronism. The diameter meant 
here is not the apparent diameter of its extreme circumference, but 
determined by the distance of the center of gyration from the center 
of the balance. This center of gyration corresponds to the center 
of gravity of a pendulum, and its position varies with the form of the 
balance. If, for instance, the cross bar is very heavy, the center of 
gyration is nearer to the center of the balance than when it is light. 
In a compensation balance, its position would much depend upon 
the thickness of the rim and the size and weight of the screws. We 
find that isochronism is differently affected when the relative force 
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. . .. , n what it is Lathes and Lathe Work. 

of the spring is diminished by increasing the weig b ^ ^ ^ BY THE model watchmaker. 

I r ‘Stlsl'isimposlib'erkno" the exact position of the center 1 ?«||| RILLING wilh an American lathe is Us weak.point, 

* f a'vntion in each balance, and owing to the consequent difficulty Bij CpSg a especially where a number of small holes are to 
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Th. resistance ol the ». ha. upon Urje 1 » *” iH11 " ’ d ”iS an, A.eric.n 

screws of different shape, and using material of in the direction of the arrow b. The slo 8 .. A* 

gravity we can obtain isochronism at a good many ra e g & head {the screw which holds the *° o1 r « st ’ ‘ / h ich A was 
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was perfectly adjusted at .8,000 vibrations per hour. I shall call -______ 

long vibrations V and the short v. „ » 

A pair of small screws added.^_, g 

Another . 

Two very small screws taken out, and all the ^_ i> 

The time of observation was one hour in each case > th ® " “*7 
remaining in a horizontal position. By using screws of different 
shapes and materials these experiments can be modified M 
sometimes with most astonishing results. The inference to be d 
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the result is a difference in long and short vibrations one w. y 

b^applicabl^to this Tdlticafbalance!'oL" dimensions, even the from a piece of Stub’s wire a t^fle °ver^ of a 

eX Tfhese facts will be sufficient to disprove the idea entertained by ^ as ^ Q J at/ . This pivot should be a little ° ver ,* g 0f h ® 
some watchmakers, that a spring adjusted in long andl shortaxes 0£ . n diasnete r, and the holeatrshouldbe a * 0 , d ^ ^ 

certain balance would retain this quality when attached to.anotherof taper and have a notch filedl as shown g * ^ breaks 

different dimensions, unless, indeed, it was t e meres c , from turning> and also to get ou diagram E*, by screw¬ 

taking it for granted that isochronal adjustments depend upon the ^ ^ pivot/ goes a brass piece E, ^nj d.agram^ ^ 7 ^ ^ 
form of the spring, they will go far to explain why these forms differ , he hole k on t0 the u W )e r end f th ^ P ^te4after described, is 

when balances of different dimensions are used. . diagram * s where the ^ ^ >t ff> 

(To bo continued?) 6 This wTre should be about * of an inch in diameter and 
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looping up the drapery or adorning the cors^e At Ae Usmonm brass chucks go. The little short brass ^ckwiuchsc 

dancing, as they scintillate with every movement of the wearer. 
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loops / should be large enough so the spiral runs freely. In winding 

a tend,T ta “ “ 5*? ‘° Wi " d il 50 that the driI1 in cutting willhavl 
a tendency to wind the cods closer; although on the reverse motion 
the spring would be found quite strong enough. The only trouble 

mnolZT fTh, Sh3f r g " t0 a " an ^ the '°°P a '*> there t' n e 

get no kinks or double in the spiral. The spiral spring can be sol¬ 
dered with soft solder to /-'and £ If in'placing g ,his dri.Hng 
machine on the lathe bed 4 /, as shown in fig. 2 , it is attached so as to 

fo W, a th Ve H 11 T SPiral ’ * hen ’ ° f C0UrSe ’ !t wiI1 have a ‘en^ncy 
o lift the drill arbor D upward; in order to control this tendency a 
loose collar Z ,s placed on Z> as shown in fig.. At diagram z£ is 
shown the manner in which the drill is pressed downward- it con 
sists of an L -shaped piece of brass, which has a hole drilled in it 
which will just slip on the pivot/. In fig. , this piece (N) is not 
shown, for the reason the part carrying the large wire H and loops / 
are shown. At diagram A" the L-shaped pieceis shown as it would 
appear m fig. i. Attached to the back of A is a cock R which 
extends forward and carries a slot in which N works. On top of N 
is a button m. It will be seen that if AMs pressed downward the 
spiral working in the guides // will yield, and the drill be carried 
down and do its work, and then the elasticity of the spiral draw D 
up again until the collar Z strikes d, fig. ,. About # of an inch is 
play enough up and down. The end of the large wire H should be 
hard soldered to a brass plate », diagram H*\ so as to securely 
11 , ne f dS 3 flat surface at rl g ht angles to the 
axis of the lathe on which to place the job to be drilled; this can be 
obtained by taking a plate of No. t 4 brass, inches square, and 
soft soldering two narrow strips of the same brass on the lower side 

L 8 3 ’ Wher ° 7 represems brass P' a <e inches square 

and k k the brass strips just mentioned above. The lower pieces A 
A are the lower part of A shown in diagram A**, and the notch at a 
is to receive the screw head of the tool rest holder of your American 
lathe. For securing small drills in such an arbor as D they can be 
fastened by cutting to match the notch g, or they can be set by lathe 
cement. Soft solder makes a good fastening, trueing up the same as 
if you were using cement; the great objection to this is the solder 
sets so very quick. But if a drill is only fitted with a notch to hold 
on jf, the person who does much drilling will soon learn to bend a 
fi"V°„ a - Center ' A dnU somewhat similarly constructed, in which 
the drill is carried by jointed arms like an extension gas burner is 
very convement for many purposes. In making an arbor like D it 
should in all cases be hardened. 
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372,261 Watch. D. Gruen, Columbus, Ohio 
^a.otS-Watch Case Spring. N. J. Felix, Brooklyn, N Y 
York’ nT CS ’ F ° rming BeanngS f0r - F - P - ^nneau, New 
N . 37 *,.S8-Watches, Forming the Bearingsfor. H. Lefort, Newark, 

h - 

Issue of November /, 1887. 

2, 7 2 2 l 7 flr. l0C p’n a ! endar - J ' A ‘ Shimp> R| dgeville, Ill. 

37 ,642 Clock Dial. A. Staubitz, Baltimore, Md 

f CaSe - W - K - Kenned y. Pleasant Mount, Pa. 

37 , 5*8 Watch Case. C. F. Morrill, Boston, Mass. 

Issue of November 8,1887. 

37 a, 78 o—Clock. J. Zelly, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Eng 7 |and 49 ~ Cl0CkS ’ Chimin 8 A P paratus for - J- Harrington, Coventry 
372 , 754 —Watch. A. O. Jennings, Southport, Conn. 

lit ’x«s~w a ‘ C l! E ’ C Cha PP a 'e. Philadelphia, Pa. 

372,868-Watch Pendant. W. S. Richardson, Newark, N. J. 

Issue of November Ig, 1887. 

373.249—Clock. A. A. Russel, Boyne City, Mich. 
defp 7 hia 3 pa _CI ° Ck S}nchroniz ' n g Apparatus. C. J. II xamcr, Phila- 
373 , 364 —Watch Case. E. Heffernan, Toronto, O.ilario, C ra I- 


Post Office Embarrassments. 




S S '° f P f" ,S rel!l,ing ‘° ,he j ' wdr * interes,s . P»n,ed by the U, 

nee F m sollu >or of American and Foreign Patents, 

patents furnished f^s^i^h. 0RiCe • Washi " g,on ’ C ' Copies of 


Issue of October 25, 1887. 

302,002 Chuck for Watch Movement Plates. 

302,074—Clock. E. Kuhn, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sfcfss*' 00 ^ Timepieces > Escapement for. C. V. Woerd, Waltham, 


' HAVE heretofore spoken of the stringent regula- 
tions recently enforced by the Post Office department. 
The new regulations refer particularly to second, third 
and fourth-class matter. Second-class matter is such 

-T“T 3S 1S circulate d hy publishers especially, and does not 

m bUSmeS l men !n generaL Third ' class mail matt er, among 
the P ‘r ""I, b0 ° kS ’ ntWSpapers ’ circula «- Recently 
the Post Office department at Washington placed such a strict con 
struction on the law applicable to second and third-class mail matter, 
that even circulars bearing only a simple endorsement of the name 
business and address of the senders, have been surcharged with 
letter-postage and held for payment thereof. Of course, this has 

fho!e wh nC h n d eme a Ced 3 ' arge numberof People, and particularly 
those who had no desire to make an improper use of the . I, In 
fact, a vast quantity of stationery in the shape of envelopes and 
wrappers, has been rendered entirely useless because of the exceed¬ 
ingly fine and strict interpretation put upon the rules by the depart- 
ment, in its endeavor to put a stop to an abuse of the privileges of 
econd and third-class mail rates. Forinstance, an envelope bearing 
upon the corner the notice: “ Return to New York Jewelers’ Asso 
elation, Henry Olmsted, Secretary, 142 Broadway,” would subject 
the package to letter-postage, simply for the reason that the wor I 
Secretary 1 advertises the business of Mr. Olmsted. A package 
mailed as fourth-class matter, addressed by means of a tag on which 
was stamped the words “ Dennison's Patent,” was surcharged with 
letter-postage because of the name “ Dennison ” on the tag. This is 
cyphering the matter of postage down to a microscopic point It 
has been generally supposed that the postal service was for the ben¬ 
efit mainly of business men, but the interpretation of the law recently 
promulgated seems especially designed to embarrass, annoy and 
subject them to unusual expense. The following rules are officially 
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given for the guidance of business men as to what may be written or 
printed on the outside of third-class matter: 

(1.) The name or address (but not the business or occupation) of the sender (the 

preceding the same; also those of the addressee. 

(a.) Simple marks intended to designate a word or passage of the text to which 

(3.) A simple dedication or inscription that does not partake of the nature of a 
personal correspondence. 

(4.) The words " personal” or "to be called for,” and return requests. 

(5.) (In circulars) dates, addresses, signatures and corrections of mere typo¬ 
graphical errors. The date here meant is the date of the circular, not the date on 
which something is therein acknowledged to be received. 

(6.) The word “patent ” or “patented” followed by the date of the patent, 
when the article sent is enclosed in a patented envelope or wrapper, or has a 
patented tag attached thereto. 

It is not permissible to write or print upon matter of the third-class: 

(1.) The name, nature or quantity of the article enclosed—as “ Books,” “ Mag- 
azines,” " Music,” “ Engravings,” etc.; or shipping directions, as by “ By Mail," 

(2.) The name of a patented envelope, wrapper or tag. or of its patentee; or 
permitted. 

The following relates to fourth-class matter or merchandise 
packages: 

There may be written or printed upon the face or surface of a package of fourth- 


and all united in a testimonial to the effect that they had been more 
than repaid for their time and expenditure by the instruction they 
had received. At the close of each course the students are pre¬ 
sented with a handsome certificate, wherein Dr. Bucklin certifies 
that the student has attended the course, and is fully fitted as a prac¬ 
tical optician. Several students have written to the Doctor that 
their certificates had been the means of their obtaining employment 
at better compensation than they had been receiving previously, 
while others say that they find the instruction they had received 
invaluable in their business. This is the first attempt ever made, we 
believe, to impart technical instruction regarding optics to those per¬ 
sons who occupy a purely commercial relation to the oculist, and we 
are pleased to record its entire success. Dr. Bucklin enjoys the 
confidence of the leading manufacturers of lenses in this vicinity, 
and when cases come before them which they see ought to be treated 
by an oculist, they are sent to him. None more highly value the 
importance of this school than the more prominent dealers in lenses, 
and they would be glad to know that every salesman in the country 
had taken the course, for it would enable them to handle their goods 
with more intelligence. We take some credit to ourselves for having 
introduced Dr. Bucklin to the trade, and inducing him to become a 
regular contributor to our columns. 



A School of Practical Optics. 



tST JANUARY Dr. C. A. Bucklin of this city, a 
well-known and successful oculist, announced in 
The Circular that he proposed to form classes for 
instruction in practical optics. In his practice he 
had learned how desirable it is that persons who are 


charged with the duty of selling spectacles and eye-glasses should 
understand the diseases of the eye before undertaking to apply a 
remedy for their defects; he had also been called upon to treat 
many cases where the eyes had received permanent injury from the 
use of improper lenses. He was encouraged by manufacturers and 
dealers in these goods to undertake to instruct persons who have to 
sell them as to the best means of treating with persons who have to 
use lenses, and so he announced his willingness to give instruction 
The matter was purely experimental, but the number of responses 
he received to his announcement showed that there is a large num¬ 
ber of persons who desire such instruction. He had several classes 
during the winter and spring, and as a result of his first season’s 
work, fifty-two persons were duly instructed as to the methods of 
determining the various diseases of the eye, and as to the requisites to 
give relief to patients whose defective vision is to be relieved by the 
use of lenses. The classes were suspended during the hot weather, 
but resumed last month. The persons who take the course of 
instruction are mostly employed in jewelry establishments, where the 
fitting of glasses is a part of their regular business. Some of them 
came long distances for the sole purpose of attending the course, 


Watch Gossip in Newark. 

OME VERSATILE reporter of a 
Newark paper recently inter¬ 
viewed the dealers of that city 
on the subject of watches and 
clocks. The result of his glean¬ 
ings in the trade is thus summed 
up: Wind your watch at a reg¬ 
ular hour every day if you want 
it to do its very best. When 
you get up is a good time if you 
are a person of regular habits. 
A great many people prefer to 
wind their watches at noon, and 
if they are within hearing of a 
fire alarm striker or the big bell 
in the tower, they get a signal 
to wind their watches and a 
chance to regulate them at the 
same instant. 

Since the introduction of electric lights thousands of good watches 
have been disturbed, and, in some cases, almost ruined by being 
brought into the magnetic field of strong dynamo-electric machines. 
Even at distance of three or four feet some of these machines are 
powerful enough to permanently magnetize the balance wheel and 
other delicate steel parts of a watch to the disturbance of its record 
as a timekeeper. To learn whether a watch is magnetized to an 
injurious extent, it is only necessary to float a fine non-magnetic 
needle in a saucer of water and hold the watch in various positions 
within a quarter of an inch of the needle. If the needle remains 
quiet it is an assurance that the watch is not magnetized, but the 
contrary is shown if the needle is deflected a particle. Several 
devices have been introduced to prevent watches becoming 
magnetized. 

Photo-electric engraving is furnishing attractive artistic effects in 
both gold and silver cases, but the new process of photo-enameling 
and reproducing portraits on watch cases is calculated to throw all 
other processes of ornamentation into the shade. 

The smallest American watch has a dial exactly the size of a half, 
dollar,. 
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dust-proof cases which are not hinged but screw together. 

There are twelve watch companies in this country and all have 
their hands full of work, while the casemakers have great difficulty in 
keeping up with them. 

A key winding watch, if its movement is of a standard American 
make, can be turned into a stem winder for $10 or $15. 

A reliable watchmaker says that a man ought to be contented if 
his watch did not vary more than five or ten seconds a month, and 
that this was about as close as the ordinary watches could be regu¬ 
lated. He says that it makes him smile when people tell him that 
their watches do not vary half a minute in a year. 

A dozen little electric gongs regulate the clocks and watches of 
this city. One is placed on the wall in the Western Union Telegraph 
Office, and the others are in the stores of the principal jewelers and 
watchmakers. From five o’clock in the evening until eight o’clock 
next day these bells click intermittently. By these clicks and 
pauses those who are acquainted with the system can regulate their 
watches to a second. The bells in Newark are run automatically by 
the grand high panjandrum of all clocks in the Western Union Tele¬ 
graph Office in New York, which in turn is controlled by the Supreme 
Dictator of Chronometry in the National Observatory at Washington. 
James Hamblet, the veteran time sharp of New York, who is 
employed by the telegraph company, was not satisfied with the time 
bell service, but devised a constant time service which rings the little 
bells all over the country. Howard & Co., of Boston, made a clock 
according to his plans, and this clock regulates the rising and setting 
of the sun, and of the countless thousand watches in this longitude. 
Constant watching keeps the variation of this clock down to the hun¬ 
dredth of’a second. The system in use on the time bells is easy to 
learn. The bell rings twenty-eight times a minute, or every two 
seconds. The tick of the bell which would mark the fifty-eighth 
second in the minute is left out, and when the bell again rings the 
second hand of your watch should be exactly on the sixty mark. A 
pause of twenty seconds is made in the ringing just before the begin- 
ning of each five minutes, and at each quarter of an hour the time is 
rapidly struck, the first stroke of the bell marking the exact second 
of time. At a quarter to one o’clock, for instance, the bell will strike 
twelve and follow it with three strokes, showing three-quarters after 
twelve. The bells in this city are on the gold and stock wire which 
operates the tickers for stock quotations during business hours. At 
five o’clock in the evening the tickers are switched off and the time 
service begins, and the bells continue to ring until eight o’clock next 
day. It makes the best time system that could possibly be devised, 
for the second-hand ship cronometers generally used by jewelers' 
throughout the land are far from reliable, and if a man sets his watch 
by one of them he is liable to find himself in the middle of next week 
almost before he realizes that he has gained a minute. 


Advice to Watchmakers’ Apprentices. 

BY A MAN WHO HAS SPENT TWENTY YEARS AT THE BENCH. 

HE GRINDING and polishing machinery which I 
have been describing is especially adapted for those 
who do not propose to be professional lapidaries, but 
for those who would like to do a little in that way for 
themselves in a small way. I will now describe a 
professional’s kit, a hundred per cent, simpler to look at, but ten 
times as difficult to use. The first instrument is simply a jewelers’ 
polishing lathe. One of the cheapest is as good as any; a high speed 
being all that is essential. On the arbor of such a lathe is mounted 
a flat disc of soft sheet iron about 5 inches in diameter. Any chuck 
which will hold the disc flat is all that is needed. The iron should 
be quite thin, about No. 32 or 33. To the edge of this is applied 
diamond.dust and olive oil. If, now, a piece of agate or amethyst is 
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held to the edge of this and the disc copiously supplied with a mix¬ 
ture of lard oil and turpentine, it cuts an agate or any other hard 
stone with great rapidity. A stone 1 l /t inches across will be sawn in 
3 minutes. A carnelian as large as a hen’s egg can be split into 
slices of an inch thick in 15 or 20 minutes. Of course, as the 
stone is held in the hand the slices are not perfectly flat, but it will 
soon come dead flat on the lead wheel with emery and water. The 
professional lapidist's bench is of wood, 2 feet wide and about 4J2 
feet long, and shaped as shown in a front view at fig. 1. It is pro¬ 
vided with 4 legs, one at each corner. The propelling power is a 
simple upright iron arbor b, terminating in a crank a. The lead 
wheel E is about 12 inches in diameter and 1 inch thick. This lead 
wheel is mounted also on a vertical arbor, and is shown enlarged and 
separate at fig. 4. The lower pivot or bearing of d is usually of 
hardened steel and conical, running in a boxwood block. The sup¬ 
port of the lower end of both arbors b and d rest on a piece of joist 
B, about 3 inches square, extending lengthwise u.iderneath the table. 
At fig. 3 is shown an end view of the bench A seen in the direction 
of the arrow e, fig. 1. At D, fig. 3, is shown a cross bar which sup¬ 
ports B. It is understood that each end of the table (as fig. 3) is 
alike. Mounted on the arbor b is a wheel about 18 inches in diameter. 
This wheel is usually of wood and serves, by means of a leather belt, 
in the bench A by friction, and usually has a wooden wedge driven 
in beside it to hold it steady. And the piece F is also attached to g 
by friction,^a piecejof leather betweenand ^"serving this purpose. 



to drive a pulley 3 inches in diameter on the spindle d. The upper 
bearing of both spindles are in the table A. It is evident at a glance 
that by grasping the crank a with the left hand and turning it, a rapid 
motion will be given to the lead wheel E. The upper surface of 
this lead wheel is copiously supplied with emery and water. The 
stones to be ground are first split into slabs with the iron disc and 
diamond dust, as described above, then cemented to the end of a 
stick with a cement made of common rosin and brick dust. Some¬ 
times a little tar or black pitch is added. The stick to which the bit 
of stone is cemented is shaped as shown at fig. 5, which is one-half 
the actual size. The flattening, except that comes from the saw 
(iron disc), is done by holding it on the lead wheel by the hand. 
The edges of the stone/, fig. 5, is now held to the lead wheel and 
ground round or oval as is desired, depending on the skill of the 
workman entirely. Now comes the difficult part, e., grinding the 
facets. At fig. 1 is shown at F a piece of wood shaped very much 
like a large tool handle; it is about 5 inches high and 2^ in diameter. 
The shape of this piece is well shown in diagram F*. This handle- 
shaped piece F is full of, or, rather, covered with, small indentations 
as shown at f, diagram F*. The use of these indentations are to 
catch and hold the upper end of the stick H to which the stone / is 
cemented. This handle-shaped piece F goes on a crank made of 
about yb iron, as shown at g h, diagram F*. This crank is only fast 
The idea is that one of the pits i in F can be selected to give the 
handle H the desired inclination. If, for instance, the stick H is set 
so as to give the inclination indicated by the dotted line k, it will 
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'form or grind one set of facets; and if set according to the dotted 
line j it will give another set of facets. It will be noticed that the 
pits or indentations in / - are arranged somewhat as a spiral, so that 
by revolving F on g any possible angle can be given to the handle 
H. In using, the workman will first take, say, a piece of amethyst, 
and, after splitting, cement it to H, then grind it oval as shown at 
diagram /*. If it was now removed from the handle/fit would 
appear as shown at diagrams f* /**, the lower figure being an edge 
sw as if seen in the direction of the arrow /. The handle tip m is 
>w inserted in one of the pits i in F, so as to give about the angle 
shown at the dotted line j , diagram F*, and the stone at/, fig. 5, 
applied to the lead wheel E; the stone is in about the correct posi- 
n to bevel the edge. The lead disc E is supplied with emery and 
water, and a rapid motion given to it by turning the crank a with 
the left hand, the right hand at the same time keeping the stone / 
pressed on the lead lap and revolving the handle H. The stone / 
will now soon be ground so as to appear if seen edgewise, as shown 
at diagram /***. Next comes forming the facets. With the dials 
shown in former articles, these can be formed with mathematical pre¬ 
cision, but with the present system the formation of the facets 
depends on the skill of the workman. The method is to set the tip 
m in the proper pit«, letting the stone rest steadily on the lead disc 
E until a fiat surface is formed large enough to produce a facet. But 
how large this flat surface is to be is purely a matter of judgment and 
experience. A careful study of some nicely ground stones will, after 
reading the above description, give a good idea of how to proceed. 
But all facets are ground on the doubling system, i. e., 8, 16 and 32 
facets, leaving a table or flat at the top. The polishing is done with 
tripoli and water, on a lead or tin lap, with precisely the same 
arrangement. But the same lead lap cannot be used for both. I he 
American tripoli is not good; it must be in the lump as imported and 
about the color of yellow ochre. Most lapidists use separate benches 
for grinding and polishing; at any rate the lead laps must be changed. 
It seems very simple to hold a stone on a lead lap until a small flat 
surface is ground or polished; and so it is, but to grind 32 all at the 
proper angle and also of the correct size, is something requiring a 
great deal of practice. For a beginner to use this last method, it 
would be the better plan to commence and grind a stone first 4 
square, then 8 square, then double the facets. In polishing, the 
proper pit i is as near as the judgment dictates selected, and the 
stone applied to the lead lap E, using tripoli and water, and a facet 
touched for a second or two to the lap, then examined, and if the 
polishing process does not commence flat, another pit i is taken, or 
perhaps F is raised a little by turning on g. The crank shape of g A 
is such that the piece F can be thrown more or less over the lead lap. 
The spacing, as regards 4 square or 8 sided, depends entirely on the 
hand holding the stick H. 


The marriages of the past few weeks have been marked by a blaze 
of jewelry. American brides, encouraged by the new departure on 
the other side, of bringing out the family jewels, heretofore produced 
only on state occasions, at weddings, are following their English 
cousins’ example in a manner as startling as it is brilliant. 


In the novelties brought out by our manufacturers for the holiday 
trade, is apparent the tendency to the employment of combination of 
metals in the decoration of both gold and silver jewelry; the con¬ 
tinued use of fine enamels in all directions; the association of 
beautifully colored stones, whether precious or not, the increased 
popularity of the English brooch; the acceptance of the silver- 
deposit process in the decoration of various classes of articles 
and the association of oxidized silver and gold in personal ornaments. 


The very newest things in decorative hair pins are oxidized silver 
ones, on the tops of which appear sometimes knobs of gold, some¬ 
times alternate knots and cords of gold and silver, and sometimes the 
silver top is inlaid with little gold designs representing bugs, flowers 
or other objects. 


This association of oxidized silver and gold is also introduced in 
new bracelets, the bracelet proper being of silver inlaid with gold, and 
mounted with a gold or silver coin as best suits the fancy of the 
buyer. These bracelets, by the by, afford a pleasing manner in which 
to preserve antique coins or valued.pocket pieces. 


Some exceedingly pretty new things are out in both gold and silver 
filigree. Conspicuous among the former are ear rings and brooch 
consisting of flat circles of gold filigree, set here and there with small 
but fine brilliants. 


Recent importations of Genoa filigree afford some entirely new 
patterns in silver jewelry. The conventional gondola, mandolin and 
tambourine now divide favor with modern designs popular in gold 
jewelry. The flower pins in silver filigree are very beautiful in effect, 
especially those that show centers of gold. 


Some of the prettiest hair pins seen are those of silver filigree 
representing Marguerites and daisies, and showing gold centers. 



A Lady’s Rambles Among the Jewelers 


A rtNisH in gold jewelry that promises to have a big run, is known 
as the flake finish. This finish consists of little flakes of bright gold 
that overlie a dull surface or vice versa, the effect being decidedly 
decorative. 


From now on to January 1 the retail jewelers and silversmiths will 
reap their harvest, and a golden one it promises to be. Not only is 
Christmas near at hand, but almost every day in the week wedding 
bells are merrily ringing in announcement of the brilliant nuptials of 
happy people in the world of wealth and fashion. Mrs. Grundy 
affirms, and no one is supposed to know better than she, that the 
present season promises to be more prolific in fashionable weddings 
than any before in many years. 


The opalized finish is now being employed in combination with 
other styles of decoration, as, for instance, sleeve buttons showing an 
opalized center with carved corners. 


In gold jewelry that simulates flowers and foliage, autumnal tints 
are produced by the association of various metals, such as different 
colored golds, silver, platinum, brass and copper. 
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An exceedingly unique ornament seen recently, represented a 
beetle with diamond body and wings of platinum, inlaid with gold. 


Entirely new are link sleeve buttons, veritable copies of old 
Chinese objects in oxidized silver, decorated with copper and gold. 
The links represent different objects, as a Chinese idol and a repre¬ 
sentative of the insect world, or an old coin for one button and a 
chopstick for another. 


Link sleeve buttons, medium to small in size, are the sort affected 
by the younger men in New York City. These may be of gold or 
silver and are often unique in design, as a snake for one link and a 
bee for another. 


other dressy occasions that do not permit of an evening suit, may be 
a solitary gem, as an opal, a cat’s eye or a star sapphire, which last’ 
by the by, is very fashionable, or it may be a cluster. To wear with 
business or morning suits is such a marvelous array of gold and 
silver scarf pins, that no attempt will be made at their description. 


No one pretends to explain the present mania among men for 
wearing silver rings, many of which are set with fine gems. It is 
English, don’t you know,” is the only explanation The Circular’s 
representative has ever been able to obtain in solution of the problem. 


Men are agam wearing rings on the little as well as the third finger 
of the left hand. Generally speaking, these are heavy bands of gold, 
with one or three gems set flush. Seal rings are also worn: also the 
silver ones described. 


The disposition of New Yorkers toward the link buttons by no . 

means affects the popularity of single buttons in square, round and * * *** »*» 

oblong forms, which, outside of the locality mentioned, are very 

popular. An attractive design in single buttons is that of'gold wires . The watcb chain again appears with evening dress among men. 
extending in four different directions, and forming a square on which A fasblonable chain is a short heavy linked one, though other styles 
rests a little lady-bug of gold, when a gem is not set in the center are admisslble - 


In flower pins a novelty is that of a single flower of gold or 
silver, resting on a long and large leaf enameled to represent the 
natural color of the foliage. 


A decided novelty in silver jewelry is a cluster of flowers with 
their leaves, forming quite a large spray, and designed as garniture 
for the coiffure or corsage, as may be desired. 


Flower pins in white enamel with gem centers are exceedingly 
popular, as, indeed, are enameled flower pins generally. 


Counted among novelties are ear rings consisting of white enam¬ 
eled balls covered with gold grain work, in the interstices of which 
are set small colored gems. These balls are also effectively used as 
pendants to Queen chains. 


Watches for ladies’ wear are out in exceedingly elaborate cases 
in the decoration of which figures conspicuously colored enamels 
and small gems. 


Three studs are the correct number for men’s wear. With eve¬ 
ning dress jeweled studs are worn, the gems being, however, small 
and mounted in slender setting. In these sluds, pearls, small dia¬ 
monds and rubies are employed, pearls having, perhaps, the 
preference. Plain gold studs represent a correct style for evening 
dress and are much worn. 


Scarf pins for men are necessarily limited to business and what 
are known as afternoon suits, the fashion of the full dress suit calling 
for the studs. Scarf pins for day weddings, afternoon receptions and 


There is no question but that the fancy for broader bracelets is 
increasing. This < ancy docs not appear to disturb the popularity of 
the fine gold and silver wire bangles which women delight to wear in 
numbers all the way from one to twenty. 


Numbered with quite new styles in bracelets are the bands of 
colored enamels upon a white enameled ground, a style of decoration, 
by the by, to be seen also on the newer watch cases and brooches! 


Just what New York brides are wearing in the way of jewelry may 
interest some of our readers. Following are descriptions in brief, of 
the ornaments that appeared at weddings occurring one day last week: 
A bride married in St. George’s Church, and wearing a Worth gown 
embroidered with silver threads and pearls, wore a necklace of pearls 
with a diamond clasp and diamond sun pendant. On her corsage 
was a beautiful fleur-de-lis of diamonds, the gift of the groom. In 
her hair glittered a diamond rose, and on one shoulder reposed a 
beetle composed of rubies, emeralds and diamonds. This bride 
carried a prayer book, the cover of which was of silver, enameled in 
white. A bride married at home on the same day wore a necklace 
of pearls, and had the old point lace arranged about her low-cut cor¬ 
sage, held in place by a large diamond sun. She wore a diamond 
crescent in her hair and small diamond pins were used in the arrange¬ 
ment of her bridal veil. The above are not isolated cases, but fair 
representations of what is chronicled every day in our leading 
journals under the head of weddings in society. 


The V-shaped and other partially Mcoletti corsages, now fashion¬ 
able for wedding gowns, have increased the demand for gem necklaces, 
and the result is an unusually fine assortment of these ornaments in 
the show cases of leading jewelers. A favorite necklace with brides 
is one of pearls, with a pendant of diamonds surrounded by pearls 
or a diamond sun pendant. 
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The new brooch and pendant known as diamond sun, and consist¬ 
ing of a sun-shaped ornament of diamonds in which the stones are 
graduated from very large ones in the center to tiny ones at what are 
supposed to be the ends of the sun’s rays, are now contesting favor 
with the old time crescent and star of diamonds. These diamond 
suns, as a rule, are made so as to be worn either as brooch or pend¬ 
ant; sometimes they are used as a brooch in the corsage, an ornament 
in the hair or a pendant on the necklace. 


The wedding ring, as a rule, is a band, plain and inconspicuous, 
of pure gold. The engagement ring is no longer confined to a soli¬ 
taire diamond, but may be any colored stone preferred by the 
bride-elect, associated with diamonds somewhat smaller in size. 


It is quite the fashion now for the lady to present her panel with 
a betrothal ring. The ring just now in favor for this purpose is a 
gold one with a single stone set flush. 


While wedding gifts are by no means confined to jewelry orsilver, 
these continue to figure conspicuously at all the modern weddings. 
Gifts specially fitting as an offering from bridesmaids to bride, are 
one or more pearl or diamond-set hair pins with which to arrange the 
bridal veil, a tiny vinaigrette of gold set with gems to thrust inside 
the glove, a pair of garters with gold or silver clasps, a set Of silver- 
mounted toilet articles, or, in a word, any one of the many artistic 
luxuries that lie in the jewelers’ cases. 


The bracelet has become a favorite gift from groom to bride. As 
has already been intimated, gifts no longer come alone from groom 
to bride, but presents are exchanged. Scarf pins, a set of studs, 
sleeve buttons, etc., all figure in the gifts of brides to grooms. 


tation not only of the Hungarian moonstone in its natural hue, but 
showing all the desirable colors represented in fancy stones. This 
Mexican moonstone jewelry costs only about one-fourth that of the 
Hungarian moonstone, which it so closely represents. Much of this 
comes in flower patterns, and is set both in sterling silver and in gold. 


Brooches and pendants having carved moonstone centers are set 
with Rhine stones and pearls. These represent, perhaps, the most 
effective ornaments, at low cost, there are in the market. 


Numbered with utility articles is what, among jewelers, has gained 
the name of a “ fifteen puzzle.” This is a one-piece button, very 
graceful in shape and strong in construction. To the casual observer 
it is a one-piece collar button, only this and nothing more. In point 
of fact, it is a button formed of a hollow, continuous, closed gold 
shell. Query .—“ How was it made ?” Answer .—“ Fifteen puzzle.” 
It is claimed for this button that it possesses all the good qualities of 
other one-piece buttons with none of their faults. Time alone must 
decide the justice of the claim. In the meanwhile it may be explained 
that this newcomer is as well adapted for a gem-set button as for a 
plain one. 


Notwithstanding the near approach of Christmastide, there is 
now, as at all seasons, a demand for mourning goods. Mourning 
jewelry follows closely in shapes and designs that worn with colors 
and black onyx, and black enamel with pearls and diamonds are pop¬ 
ular for this line of ornaments. The English crape stone, although 
comparatively a newcomer, has gained recognition as a standard article 
in mourning jewelry. New designs recently seen show exceedingly 
pleasing patterns in English brooches which are all the time gaining 
in favor. New shapes in ear rings, lace pins, cuff and dress buttons 
are also shown. 


Not only are bridesmaids expected to make a present to the bride, 
but the bride in turn gives a souvenir to each maiden; this may be a 
ring, a fan, a bonnet pin—in a word, any personal trinket. 


Since the fashion in both evening and bridal dresses now calls for 
gem decorations on the corsage and amid the draperies, some exceed¬ 
ingly elaborate and costly dress garnitures have been made. One 
seen recently represented a garland of leaves, and white roses enam¬ 
eled in natural colors and glittering with diamonds. This could be 
employed in one piece as a corsage garniture that crossed from the 
left shoulder to fall over and down the front; or, taken apart, it 
could be used in sprays, one on the hair and one on the corsage. 


An imported novelty for evening wear, copied from some histor¬ 
ical jewel, consists of a large circle of diamonds and other stones, to 
be worn on one shoulder or at the side of the corsage, to apparently 
hold in place lace or other trimming knotted through it. 


Of the making of goods specially adapted for Christmas and other 
gifts there appears to be no end. Nor will any effort be made to 
give an adequate description of the beautiful things, useful and 
otherwise, that are now adorning the shop windows and show cases; 
only a very few of the striking novelties can be mentioned. The assur¬ 
ance is here given, however, that no matter whether the condition of 
one s purse is slender or plethoric, it is simply impossible for any 
man, woman or child to take a ramble among the jewelers without 
finding exactly what they want at a cost within their means; by which 
is intended that the assortment is an extended one with a wide range 
as regards prices. 


In the ornamentation of decorative articles in silver, repoussl, 
oxidizing and etching are conspicuous. Oxidized effects, which last 
year at this season gave way more or less to white finish, are prom¬ 
inent. Gold decoration inlaid on silver is of frequent occurrence, 
especially if the silver object is oxidized. In illustration are bon-bon 
boxes, on the covers of which appear a gold model of the Thistle , 
Volunteer or other objects of interest. 


Much of the jewelry that awaits the holiday buyer is made for that 
numerous and important class of patrons known as the popular trade. 
Conspicuous in this is the Mexican moonstone jewelry, made in imi- 


Favorite designs on silver are the poppy and hawthorne patterns, 
both of which in repouss/, whether decorating the tops of jewel cases 
and bon-bon boxes, the handles of brushes or the backs of hand 
glasses, are very rich and decorative in effect. Never have repouss / 
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and chased work been Seen in greater perfection in this country than 
at the present time, and, indeed, the same may be said with regard 
to etching. 


More popular, if possible, than ever, are the leather goods with 
their silver trimmings; notably such articles as pocket books, card 
cases, portfolios and blotters. Pierced or open work is popular in 
these silver trimmings; so are designs that are in part carved and in 
part etched. Colored enameling also appears. 


Bon-bon boxes are out in a great variety of shapes, some being 
round, some oblong, others square and some in the form of old 
Nuremberg chests. Many of these boxes are finished in repousst 
work, others have sides decorated with a hunting scene or yachting 
race, etched, while on the cover appears a four-leafed clover pressed 
under a crystal top. Some of these boxes are beautifully enameled, 
while others are inlaid with gold. 


Hunting scenes appear to be favorites, especially in the etched 
decorations; just as articles pertaining to sports are favorite models 
for small articles like glove and shoe buttoners and the handles of 
paper knives. A set of silver buttoners is made this season simulat¬ 
ing in every detail the whips used in the hunt. It is thought these 
toy affairs will prove exceedingly popular among ladies who affect 
the chase and other out-door sports. 


The different styles of decoration described on bon-bon boxes 
appear on many other articles, such as powder boxes, shaving boxes, 
snuff boxes and the like. 


The silver deposit process, which has become so popular for the 
decoration of parasol, umbrella and cane handles, is being employed 
with very artistic results on fine pottery, glass and ivory. Articles 
for the toilet are out in various choice faience with a silver covering, 
which shows here and there through the silver trimming, the color 


In vinaigrettes and colognes the variety is indeed bewildering. 
Numbered with latest designs are tiny silver ones shaped to fit the 
hollow of the hand, and to be carried inside the glove without any 
annoyance to the wearer. Tiny crystal tubes closed at one end and 
finished at the other with a gold top in which is set three or four 
colored gems, afford another variety, as do the little silver ones rep¬ 
resenting flat, round-bodied flasks, and decorated with the hawthorne 
pattern in rtpousstf work. 


Silver deposit on ivory, which was introduced very sparingly 
at the last holidays, is a feature this season', and appears in shoe horns, 
paper knives and other articles into which ivory can be made. 


Entirely new this season is etching on stained ivory. Exceed¬ 
ingly artistic effects are gained in ivory articles, decorated with silver 
trimmings, etched in a design that is continued from the silver on to 
the ivory. 


Vinaigrettes, odd pieces for the table, such as peppers, salts and 
the like, come nowin glass and faience, entirely covered by the silver 
deposit, thus affording in their glass and faience linings suitable 
receptacles for salt and the like, so liable to corrode an all-silver 
bottle or cruet 


It is safe to say that there was never before as large a collection 
in this city as is now to be seen in pin cushions, large and small, 
hanging and standing and for pocket wear. The standing ones 
designed for boudoir and toilet, are of bright-colored plush or silk, 
set in silver standards of decorative pattern. These silver receptacles 
represent in some cases curiously woven baskets, in others they are 
quaint little tubs, and yet again they become a silver frame work in 
rustic or floral designs. 


Little flat pocket cushions, designed more especially for men’s 
use and readily carried in the waistcoat pocket, simulate not infre¬ 
quently a single flower. The very newest floral pattern is that of the 
poppy. These little flat cushions are usually circular in form, though 
not always. Sometimes the silver cover is made in imitation of a 
cat’s head or a child’s face, when the cushion part follows the 
irregular outlines of the cover. 


The disposition to a union of fine potteries and silver in table ware 
is by no means restricted to small pieces, but appears in salad bowls 
of cameo glass, marmalade jars of crown Derby and punch bowls of 
rock crystal. 


Silver handles remain a popular sort for both umbrellas and 
canes, and appear on the new fancy silk sun umbrellas for ladies. 
These last-named umbrellas, it may be well to mention, show silk 
covers in small plaids and polka dots. 


Cigarette cases, with match boxes to correspond, are out as sets, 
being placed in handsome satin-lined cases, the same as are manicure 
and other sets. Floral designs in repouss / and chasing appear on 
some of these; others have a background in rich colored enameled, 
overlaid with gold grain work, while others again are beautifully 
etched in some attractive pattern. 


Silver purses, just now so fashionable, are made of a network of 
fine silver wire, through which can be seen the coin carried therein. 
The conventional style is finished at the top with the usual silver clasp; 
others have a circular opening over which closes a silver top. This 
top or cover is frequently a coin with a richly carved or chased 
border of silver. Sometimes it presents a smooth surface on which 
may be engraved or etched the owner’s initials. Purses similarly 
made are composed of gold wire instead of silver. Elsie Bee. 
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on the whole as compared with the corresponding month of last 
year, indicate a heavier traffic at the interior points. 

The November Treasury statement shows an increase of over six 
million (6,000,000) dollars in the Government deposits in National 
banks under the new policy of the department (as outlined by The 
Circular in the last number), and the effect upon the market of 
this increase of available funds is quite perceptible. 

. Collections during the past month with many have been very 

The business for the past month has been on the wane with the and tbe money market with the jobber seems to have been 

* ' '- J — J ” " -- ran he noted in the easier than at any time for the past year . Yet others report collec¬ 

tions very poor, but generally they can be called good. Firms sell¬ 
ing to parties having little or no capital on which to transact busi¬ 
ness, cannot expect to collect accounts when due, and these parties 
dien, had they sold to first-class houses, 


mufacturer, and already a great difference can be noted 
imber of orders received daily, and the amounts of the same, 
son has reached that point when the jobber places an order 

ly and expects the goods the next at the longest. His orders ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

a very conservative manner, plainly showing that he does naturally report hard 
>t intend to overload himself with surplus fn rnrrv over to 

lother season, but to sail as near the wind 

e demands his trade calls for, without losing a sale by so doing, 
is conservative style of doing business has marked the season’s 
rade throughout as a rule, and the healthy state of affairs to-day 
pith the manufacturers is in a great measure due to the careful man- 
ir in which the jobber has placed his orders, who evidently thought 
L better judgment to place an order twice a week and have no sur- 
>lus stock at the end of the season, rather than to place one or two 
arge orders at the beginning and have half of the same remaining 
it the end to eat into the profits on that which he had placed ; the 
result of which has been that the jobber has been more prompt in 
;he settlement of his accounts with the manufacturer, for he has not 
een paying for dead stock piled high on his shelves on which he 

ould not realize, but for goods which have been really placed on ^ ^ ^ 

the market, and used by the consumer. The few failures during the ^ q( members a , m is 

fall season’s trade would seem to substantiate the healthy state of tions fQr membership are on thc 

rs existing between the manufacturer and the jobber, and a change ^ becoming awakened t 

if base may possibly come later on in the season, say about January 

j This is the season of the year when the manufacturer looks for a 

—lull in his business affairs, to give him time to look about and specu- ^ ^ __ __ 

late on what he shall get out for the spring trade, which generally the members t0 attcnd 
commences about the second week in January, and then besides he 
10 end of detail to attend to, to get his stock into shape for the 
:o ascertain what 


annual taking account of about January 1 


Trade paper has again put in an appearance, but not to such an 
extent as to be anything alarming to the manufacturer who expects 
to see more or less at all times, but the fall season so far has been 
unexceptionally free from it; those asking the favor of the manu¬ 
facturer of accepting of it have made the same to date from one to 
four months, with interest allowed at the legal rate, which is very 
considerate. 

The Jewelers’ Board of Trade held its regular quarterly meeting 
on Monday last, at the rooms of the Association, at No. 9 Wilcox 
Building; the attendance was large and. enthusiastic. The Treas¬ 
urer’s report by Mr. H. S. Dorchester was listened to with much 
interest, and showed a neat balance after all liquidations had been 
met. The report of Secretary Morton showed that he had not been 
assuming the responsibility of Secretary of the Board. 

hundred and eight, and 
rease, as firms and indi¬ 
viduals are becoming awakened to their best interests in joining such 
an able organization. 

The Committee on Abuses of the Trade made a report in that 
direction, but The Circular would like to see more progress made, 
the Board issued on the 25th of April last a circular, calling on 
adjourned quarterly meeting, to devise 
means or a plan relative to correcting the same, which seems to be a 
rather slow affair, judging from the long waits between reports as 
noted in the June number of The Circular. At the meeting, the 


amount shall be placed to the debit or credit of that all important fai)ure q{ Messrs Harris and Luch s was announced, as reported la 

account called profit and loss, all hoping that the balance may be in momh . they owe me mbers of the Board about five thousand dollars, 

>r of the former, and possibly dreading that it may be the latter; and hav£ . offered to compromise for twenty-five per cent, of their 

wish of The Circular is that the balance (and a heavy one, indebtedness . Messrs. Dutemple and Vose were appointed a — 

too) may be on the profit side of the ledger. 

t marked feature of the business situation to-day, and 
certainly one of the most encouraging, is the absence of any specu- 


;t that it may so continue protect themselv 


lative excitement of any kind, and w 

s long as Mr. Gould favors us with his absence; .„ R __ 

.aents in the stock market, the outside public, generally called “ the d ; rec tion by 
lambs,” take a very lanquid interest in them, and the regular opera- 
s have the market very much to themselves and their entire dis¬ 
gust, for they so like to see those tender, little lambs in the market 
losing their money on margins and stocks. That to have them 


mittee to look after the interests of members. 

If there is one thing more than another that the manufacturers , 
would be pleased to see it would be a National bankrupt law, to 
their just rights, and it is to be hoped that dur¬ 
ing session of Congress some move will be made in this 
far-sighted member who is ever on the alert for 
the interests of his constituents, and who could not bestow a greater 
boon on the business interests of the country than to be connected 
with such a bill. 

During the past five years many failures have occurred throughout 


entirely ignore them nearly drives the old operators to desperation, tbc United States where there has no account been rendered of any 

’ - - at a u > on e such being a quite prominent firm of New York at 

ime of its failure, another of Philadelphia, and the same in 
of the West that could be mentioned. Concerns these days, 
as a general rule, offer as little to creditors as a compromise as pos¬ 
sible and be accepted by them. A member of a certain concern 
argued something after this style with one of his heavier creditors : 
«Now, if I pay over 20 per cent, on my indebtedness to you, I 
shall not have money left enough to commence business with again.” 
That is just where it comes in; where a firm fails to make money by 
so doing, they will not pay as much per cent, on the dollar as their 
show if they can possibly do otherwise, and this is sufficient 


:o figure out where they are to come in for money enough out of the 
season’s speculation on puts, calls and straddles, to pay for their the 
opera-boxes during the winter, besides the regular list of presents to 
lady friends at the holidays, and also innumerable expensive and 
lavish bouquets evgry time one attends the opera. 

Undisturbed, as we have indicated, by speculative excitements, 
the regular business of the country flows along in its usual channels, 
n volume and excellent in character, though in most lines com¬ 
petition is too sharp and margins too close to admit of any sur¬ 
prisingly large profits. Conservative influences are in the ascend- 
is before remarked, and the prevailing tone is firm, healthy 


ve. While the bank clearings for October show a decline reason for the passage of a National bankrupt 
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In regard to the Robert Barton failure.it is currently reported that 
he is now offering to his creditors 25 per cent, of his indebtedness, 
divided as follows : Eight in cash, eight in three months, and nine 
in six months. Several of the creditors have accepted this offer as 
being m their estimation the best that they would realize. Mr. Bar¬ 
ton has disposed of his estate corner of Broad and Beacon streets. 

The Gorham Mfg. Company is forced to run its works day and 

night to be able to keep up with their orders on hand, and are 
- - - 8 like nine hundred persons in the manufactu 

of their high standard sterling silver and plate goods; their sales < 
the latter to hotels throughout the South and West are unprece¬ 
dented in the history of this live and active concern. 

The firm of Messrs. L. Ballon & Co. has dissolved. Mr. Ballon 
succeeds the old firm, and hereafter will conduct the business in his 

Mr. R. Epsteih, who represents in this country the well-known 
house of Messrs. Veit & Co., of Goblonz, Bohemia, was in the city 
the past week. Mr. Epstein is a genial, whole-souled person, and 
immensely popular with the trade in general, and well liked by all ' xc, “ slVl 

connected with the jewelry business. beautiful than 

Mr. C. Sidney Smith reports business as having been better the concern 
past season than at any previous time. Mr. Smith is one of the 
most popular men in the business, and his gold chains are world- 
famous, always being found just as represented, his name being a 
sufficient guarantee of their sterling quality. 

Messrs. Godfrey & Adams are meeting with great success on their 
new “ Clamp ” Collar Button, which finds a ready sale. 

Mr. Stephen C. Howard, we are glad to announce, is on the road 
to speedy recovery from his late indisposition, and hopes to soon be 


world is quiet, the importing trade is brisk, and I cans^.. u — 
turbing element ahead to interfere with a normal business activity 
Speaking of Shreve, Crump & Low's, Mr. Crump arrived lion 
but a short time ago from an extensive summer tour of the leadi: 
European markets, where he purchased a valuable collection 
novelties in trinkefs and chinas. Every member of the firm is noi 
at home, ready for business, and the Washington street wareroon 

were never filled | *- varied line of goods than j 

The same thin S may be truly said of all the larger houses, 
even their smaller brethren are making a pretentious effort to temj 
the holiday purchaser. One may spend a most delightful hour am 
the costly elegancies that crowd the establishments of Bigelow 
Kenard, Stowell, Rand & Crane, and N. G. Wood. Rand & Cran 
are a comparatively new firm, but during the short time since the 
opened their rooms on Park street they have gathered about then 
an excellent patronage. Prosaic business could have invaded thi 
once exclusive, common-fronting thoroughfare in no form n 
‘ U ' ln the gems of art with which the apartments of the 


about again and attending to business. 
Providence, R. I., Nov. 15th, 1887. 




It is as yet too early for the suburban jewelers—those, that is u 
say, living at a considerable distance from the metropolis, to mak 
their annual debut as factors in the wholesale business, and ui ' 
this ‘country trade” does begin to come in, the large dealers \ 
not be happy. The fact of the matter seems to be that, while t. 
city stores are already pretty thoroughly stocked, the “way-backs' 
are still waiting to see which way the cat of fashion will jump before 
tying up their capital. This action, or rather lack of action, on their 
part is in no way surprising in view of the fact that the recentlj 
asserted independence of the Prince of Wales in the matter of 
mg jewelry ad libitum has apparently gained a foot-hold here ai 
as in London and Paris. So far as present indications go there 
promises to be no genuine “ craze,” and the public demand is so scat¬ 
tering that the outlying, limited houses are sadly puzzled to know 
what to supply. 

George H. Richards, Jr. & Co., report favorable prospects ahead 
for the wholesale trade. They have just gotten up an elegantly steel 
engraved business card design in the form of a white celluloid three¬ 
leaved tablet, upon the back of which is a calendar for 1888. The 
. device is unique, and will take well among the retail customers, 

here can be but little said in favor of the trade in this city Most of the wholesale concerns here who have drummers 
during the past few weeks Both the wholesale and retail dealers have got them out on the road. These are doing a little 
^7 e r Ced a co " sl <ierable set back—a set back, however, business, while the others are content to lie by in waiting to catch 
ness transirfeH “^° S ‘ * xcl “ slvel ) Mo ,he volume ° f b ' lsi ' the first ri PP le of the anticipated trade squall. There fs but little 

rent V" Sen0US J y ,f ected the CUr - ’ 0Cal im P ortin S g° in B «•. although that branch of the business has 

rent jobbing prices. Indeed, while the existing dullness is, perhaps, been uncommonly brisk all Summer, so brisk in fact that the market 
■ pronounccd tha " 11 has l)een m former years, yet there is now carrying about all the stock it can swing. Money in this 

is nothing m it either ,0 be feared or wondered at. We of New town is pretty close, but not by any means as close as in New York 
England are chronically troubled with a before-Thanksgiving busi- and this fact will unquestionably have a noticeable influence 
ness apathy which, while-it is temporarily discouraging, is at the later on. 

S T!° f £f nUine f ?°° d ,0 ‘ he general market - 11 is at A ' vord or ‘ w ° ab °ut the prevailing styles. These, as I have 
ZLZZT*? Pa C sentlmen ‘ 18 crystalizing in regard to the already said, are both numerous and elaborate. Of course the 
fashions ‘hat shall predominate in the approaching holiday season, Boston market patterns pretty closely, in the main after those of 
which is looked forward .0 this year by our metropolitan houses New York, London and Paris ; and yet, as in a.mo everv hing 
s W ha! LTl m ° US T , C T h ° PeMneSS - When ™ E C,rcui ak else > we have Peculiar localisms that defy restrain,. Generally 
aa '^ eaga ‘" made ,tS welcome a PP earance the Boston trade will speaking, therefore, I find that the silverware trade is very conspicu 
undoubtedly have again recovered and begun its boom with an ously leading that in jewelry for gift purposes. Such tlLsTdn 

1 r.w 1, *T ~ ery P ° mt ’ ° n y 3 day ° r tW ° SmCe ’ WUh a rairrors mounted with Rhine stones, are largely in-demand for ladies 

member of the house of Shreve, Crump & Low, a firm who make it presents. Bigelow & Kenard are making a specialty of feather and 
their special business to keep at the front of the Eastern trade. He lace fans for early Christmas use, ranging from $10 to $75 silver 
”W P m U hT f be " e f„> B a very heavy Christmas business, manicure sets, photograph frames, mounted with Rhine stones, and 
holLc t ^ ° r \ any "7- Sa , • act n ° ne0f ,he Bost0n delicatel y shaded enameled jewelry. Rubies and diamonds are the 
makinv use 7 h - t° C ° mP °[" P *° 3 Weeks ag0 ' We are favorite stones < and some very handsome bangled flexible bracelets 
™ k 'f ° f'!!,"'!. S ‘° UP ° n ° SC P articular lines of a ' e shown mounted with these, together with finely cut sapphins 

goods toward wh.ch the fashion is unmistakably tending. The financial In spite of the fact that money is pretty close, the collection has 
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been fairly good. With comparatively few exceptions the standard 
time limit has controlled remittances, and checks have very largely 
taken the place of trade paper. 

The inauguration of a regular Boston letter in The Jewellers’ 
Circular has been welcomed with hearty cordiality. The paper is 
everywhere recognized as the official mouthpiece of the trade, and a 
genuine interest has been manifested in the creation of a new depart¬ 
ment in it devoted exclusively to the Boston market. 

Imported china clocks are making their appearance in a majority 
of the Back-Bay houses. The residents of this section of the city 
have manifested a growing fancy for them as hall ornaments, and all 
the larger jewelry houses are well supplied with the more expensive 
styles, ranging in prices from $450 to $800. The cases are of elabo¬ 
rate workmanship, the works being arranged with the Westminster 
. chimes on the quarter hours," and an eight-bell attachment, sounding 
on a cathedral gong. The combined effect is so charming that it is 
not surprising that these magnificent time-keepers should be such 
favorites in our domestic palaces. 

The annual Mechanics’ Fair is in the full hey-day of a successful 
season. The daily attendance is large, and the exhibits—those par¬ 
ticularly of the jewelry trade—are remarkably fine. Almost all the 
houses of any note are represented, and vie with each other in the 
elegant elaborateness of their displays. Lorion. 

Boston, Nov. 21. 


Cincinnati. 

GOSSIP ABOUT LOCAL DEALERS AND TRAVELING MEN. 

Trade has been very dull for the past month, and there is little 
that is new to report. The tearing up of the streets for the pur¬ 
pose of laying with granite and asphalt, the great drought, and high 
prices of all articles of food, coupled with the low water, in the Ohio, 
have all tended to make the usually live fall season an extremely 
dull one. 

The United States Marble Clock company report large sales on 
their patent marble clock cases, which is equal in price to that of 
the iron. 

Mr. C. Hellebush has imported a great many bronze figures, and 
finds the sale in that line has increased over that of last year. 

There are only four importers in the city in the jewelry line, viz: 
Duhme & Co., C. Hellebush, Fox Brothers, and C. Oskamp. 

The antics of the old firm of Underwood, Beach, Davis and 
Mount, during the latter part of the sixties when they “made Rome 
howl” have never been repeated. It is much to their own credit yet 
a severe loss to others. Neither have we heard of any more experi¬ 
ences such as occurred in the Louisville hotel. 

Mr. R. A. Kittle and William Lake from the Waltham Watch Co. 
were in the city this week. 

Mr. Julius Voss, retailer jeweler, died last month. 

Among the members of the trade who have visited Cincinnati re¬ 
cently were W. T. Gaugh, of Carter, Sloan & Co., George Rice, of 
the Wilcox Silver Plate Co., J. Beard, for the Derby Silver Co., 
Thos. H. B. Davis, for the Middletown Plate Co., S. B. Parmalee, of 
Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co. The latter will make one more trip, then 
retire from the business with an ample competency, and all hands 
wish him a long and happy rest. 

Cincinnati people once more want to see the smiling countenance 
of their ancient friend C. E. Hastings, of the firm of Carter, Sloan 
& Co. His namesake of Cincinnati, Courtland Callahan, now nine 
years of age, promises to equal if not surpass his sire in all that is 
useful as well as ornamental. 

The effeminate form of our genial friend Mr. W. P. Melcher, of 


the firm of Enos Richardson & Co., was seen gliding by the stores 
of West Fourth street recently. 

Mr. Hopkins, more familiarly “Hop,” of the Meriden Silver Plate 
Co., was lately introduced to a reverend gentleman in a prominent 
Fourth street jewelry store who eyed him from head to foot, and ex¬ 
claimed “that on first sight he thought he was either John L. Sulli¬ 
van or some western bunco steerer.” 

Mr. Thomas S. Benton representing the Brooklyn Watch Case Co., 
known as the “Midget,” is registered at the Burnet House. 

I learn with satisfaction that Mr. F. E. Knight has been ap¬ 
pointed manager of the Meriden Silver Plate Co. 

Duhme & Co. are preparing a silver prize cup for a canoe club. 
It is 14 inches high and rests upon a base of rocks. The body is of 
oxidized silver and so finished as to represent water. While above 
this is a scene representing a boat race, the boating house or goal in 
the distance. Around this scene are grouped various aquatic plants, 
while entwined about the rim of the cup is a rope which is attached 
to the canoe paddles which form the handles. Surrounding the 
picture are three smaller scenes of canoes with sails, a canoe or 
hunters’ camp, and a solitary Indian paddling his own canoe. On 
the body is a scroll for the inscription, and beneath the stanza 
“Palmam qui meruit ferat." There are to be three handles, and 
between each is a scroll, each having a Latin motto, together with the 
flag of the club. The design was made by Mr. C. F. Goettheim. 

There is considerable demand for cane goods in the way of com¬ 
bination brushes and combs. E. M. 

Cincinnati, Nov. 22. 



The South is on a regular boom. For a long time the capitalists 
of the East have been pouring their money into the West and North¬ 
west, and only a small per cent, has found its way to this section. 
The order of things has now changed, and the vast wealth that is 
concealed in our Southern soil and mountains is attracting much 
attention and capital. This is as it should be. Our resources have 
been unnoticed long enough, and it is both timely and advantageous 
for capitalists to invest now. The South has a glorious future, and 
the next few years will witness unprecedented and marvelous success 
and wealth. There are many causes and agents at work in the South 
that, in a great measure, are essential to a nation’s prosperity. The 
steady habits of the workingmen, the good feeling that exists between 
the employer and employee, the absence of anarchial spirit, and 
many other causes, are great factors both in our civilization and 
advancement. 


Trade Matters in New Orleans. 

New Orleans is essentially a winter city, or rather has been so con¬ 
sidered in the past. Volumes have been said and more written of 
an intense heat and dullness that settles like a prostrating cloud over 
the town with first glowing days of early summer. So wide spread 
has this misapprehension of facts become that many unfamiliar with 
the city have deemed the place scarcely habitable during the long 
warm months inseparable from the lower Gulf coast. This is purely 
prejudice, based on impressions utterly erroneous, as everything 
lately has tended to prove. 

Never before has business been more encouraging than throughout 
the past summer and autumn, and in no circle has trade thriven bet- 
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ter than among the many jewelers of this city. They, one and all, pro¬ 
nounce it the best season uniformly that they have known in years. 
The rise and fall of fortune among the jewelers of a place, may be 
reckoned as a highly reliable barometer of the fluctuating public 
financial temperature. They cater to a luxury of life, the indulgence 
of which is one of the first expenses curtailed in times of monetary 
depression and the very first to receive patronage when abundance 
reigns. This fact acknowledged, New Orleans stands well as regards 
the general prosperity of her people. A number of large, elegant 
and liberally stocked jewelry establishments are handsomely sup¬ 
ported, besides many small shops too numerous to mention. Each 
and every one of them reliable houses, report the trade to be flour¬ 
ishing finely. They pronounce the late summer one of unprece¬ 
dented briskness with few dull or unprofitable days. Business kept 
up straight along, lending new vigor along the whole line of merchants. 

The season here may be said to have fairly opened for the winter. 
With November’s crisp, cool weather every train brought in hosts of 
travelers, even those who linger longest are now at home, filling the 
streets with sight-seers and shoppers, who seem one and all pleased 
to be back once more. Canal street, where most of the important 
retail stores are located, presents a gay picture of life movement re¬ 
vivifying every branch of industry. 

One of the largest and most imposing establishments devoted to 
the jewelry business is owned by M. Scooler & Co., 103 Canal street. 
Their spacious building was entirely renovated and redecorated a 
year or so ago,' and will now compare favorably in point of elegance 
and beauty with palatial stores of the North and West. Mr. Scooler 
is a large importer, making annual tours of continental Europe, 
from whence he brings the finest specimens of the lapidaries’ skill. 
He is an extensive dealer in. every style of jewelry from the veriest 
novelties to the costliest stones in the market, selling gems worth 
thousands of dollars. His stock this season is unusually heavy, 
including some superb silverware, and much artistic bronze. 
The upper floors of the house are fitted up for a dozen or more 
expert craftsmen, who are constantly employed in the man¬ 
ufacture of gold and silver ornaments and the setting of jewels. 
Mr. Scooler counts this a prosperous year in his line of business. 

For many years the old and wealthy house of A. B. Griswold & C0.1 
x 19 Canal street, has occupied an enviable position among the mer¬ 
chants of New Orleans. They have always on hand superior goods 
of every description, and, besides the very first line of city custom, 
are able to count on a wide circle of country patrons. They deal 
in every variety of stock compatible with the jewelers’ trade and carry 
a full assortment of silverware and some handsome bronzes. No 
firm is ranked above them in point of liberality and fair dealing. 

Mr. A. M. Hill, 113 Canal street, is also a large and important 
dealer, carrying a full and handsome stock and doing at all times a 
remunerative business. E. A. Tyler & Son, 3 Camp street, and P. 
Henry Buckley, 8 Camp street, are both of them highly esteemed as 
gentlemen and popular merchants. Frantz & Opitz, 33 Royal.street, 
handle an immense amount of jewelry and are counted in with the 
biggest firms in the trade. 

Those long acquainted with this business tell of marked changes 
that have taken place since the war. At one time so extensive were 
the importations from France that Parisian styles governed the fash¬ 
ionable taste here almost exclusively. There is altogether a different 
order of things to-day, the time having modified and grown much 
more cosmopolitan. At this present time, New Orleans is influenced 
by the same fashions that are recognized in all parts of the country. 
Some ten years ago, rich, plain and heavy designs were in favor, when 
single stones were simply and rather deeply set. Now the more 
elaborate the workmanship the more popular the ornament. All the 
latest bijouterie can be found in the cases of the principal stores, 
quite beautiful enough to satisfy the most fastidious. 

By long experience the merchants have discovered the futility of 
bringing anything save first-class goods to New Orleans. The 
demand is for the best jewelry only; cheap or second-hand rate 


articles proving disatrous to those who have experimented by invest¬ 
ing in shoddy wares. As a rule, customers will wait patiently and 
save small amounts so as to be able in the end to buy a valuable and 
elegant piece of jewelry. 

The holiday stock, which will soon shine and glitter in the big 
windows, is far more rich and costly than has been shown here for a 
number of years. Many large and fashionable weddings with the 
prospect of liberal sales at Christmas time have induced the mer¬ 
chants to make unusual preparations. It would seem that their hopes 
were fairly based, for already many choice and lovely articles have 
been secured as bridal and anniversary gifts. Jeweled pins continue 
to be the most popular of all the articles manufactured. Some of 
them bees, butterflies and antique patterns fashioned of gold and 
wrought with most artistic skill, are richly enameled and incrusted 
with precious stones. 

Country trade is much sought after by the city merchants as New 
Orleans has no village or town lying near her suburbs. Numbers of 
planters and their families make frequent visits here during the win¬ 
ter season, coming in to attend the ever popular French Opera and 
patronize the theatres. These are possibly the most profitable cus¬ 
tomers a jeweler could desire. They are, as a rule, cultivated and 
highly fastidious as to the quality of their purchases, quite lavish too 
in spending money; In days gone by a merchant was reasonably 
sure of fortune if he could reckon a score or more of wealthy plant¬ 
ers among his patrons and many a pretty sum has been realized by 
gathering in the shekels they so readily spent. 

With flattering prospects of great agricultural prosperity, the city 
people feel reassured and encouraged to increase their business in 
every direction; new enterprises are constantly springing up and in 
the near future there seems every reason to anticipate a season full 
of good fortune and big with renewed life and industry. 

Trade Matters In and About Atlanta. 

The jewelry trade in this part of the country has been steadily 
growing, and it is especially noticeable here ip Atlanta. Our mer¬ 
chants report the most satisfactory and heaviest sales for years. 
Large orders have been received from the Southwest, and our whole¬ 
sale jewelers have their hands full. Atlanta is an inviting field for 
the jewelry business, as it is the center of a vast territory, and con¬ 
tiguous to a rich and prosperous section of the country. Wholesale 
houses would especially do a fine business. 

Mr. A. I.. Delkin, one of the leading wholesale dealers here, says 
that his trade has been very satisfactory. He has recently moved 
into new quarters, and has one of the prettiest as well as best 
arranged stores in the South. He works a large force of hands, and 
is now turning out and selling large quantities of goods. 

Mr. J. P. Stevens, of the firm of Stevens & Bro., has returned 
from an extensive tour through the different countries of Europe. 
While traveling, he purchased an immense supply of the very finest 
goods, many of which have arrived. He is now engaged almost 
wholly in the importing trade, and handles goods of a guaranteed 
quality. 

A new house has been opened on Whitehall street with Mr. J. S. 
Doyle at its head. Mr. Doyle is one of the most experienced men 
in Atlanta in this line, having been connected with the firm of Free¬ 
man & Crankshaw for a number o' years. He has built up a fine 
trade, notwithstanding the fact that he has been in the business but 
a short time. 

Freeman & Crankshaw, one of the largest retail houses in the 
South, have been doing an immense business this fall. Their exhibit 
at the Piedmont Exposition was one of the finest ever made 
in this country and attracted universal admiration. Both these 
gentlemen are young, and have a great future before them. 

Mr. Fred. J. Stilson has refitted his store and is now carrying a 
larger stock than ever before. He is one of the oldest and most 
reliable jewelers of this city 
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A. F. Pickert, at 5 Whitehall street, has done a wonderful amount 
of business in the last few months, and says that prospects were 
never more flattering. His stock is full and up to the highest 
standing. 

Mr. William Bolman reports business as being satisfactory and 
states that he. as well as all the other jewelers of this city, did a big 
business during the late Piedmont Exposition. 

Mr. I,. Snider, at 10 Marietta street, has opened up an extensive 
stock of jewelry, Watches and diamonds, and is doing a fine busi¬ 
ness. He has ample capital, and will push the business for all it is 

Col. Abe Fry has just returned after making a tour of the New 
England States, and reports everything satisfactory. He is what we 
call here a railroad jeweler, as he sells a large amount of his goods 
to that class of men. 

Mr. H. Stern, of Union Springs, Ala., has moved to Atlanta, and 
will open up a jewelry store. 

Mr. Louis Weitzel, with Mr. A. F. Pickert, is busy getting out his 
patent for show windows. It will be quite a novelty. 

Mr. E. W. Blue, the instalment jeweler, has moved into larger 
quarters on Peachlsee street. 

Mr. Max Doering, of Anniston, Ala., recently paid us a visit, and 
reports business very satisfactory. Tea Jav. 

Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 20th. 



There are but a few of the New York jewelry houses represented 
east of Boston, and still there are a number of good business towns 
and each do their share of business. I do not think that more than 
one third of the jewelry houses that are represented in Boston once a 
month ever go east of that city. There is good trade in Salem, Law¬ 
rence, Lowell, Newburyport, and on the route to Portland. After 
you finish your business in Boston you can catch the 7 p. M. train 
for Portland, arriving there at iip. M., by the Boston and Maine 
railroad. The rates on this road differ and it amuses me to note it. 
A through ticket is sold for $2.50 allowing no stops, and 60 cents 
extra for a seat in an elegant Pullman car. 

How well one can tell the kind of a trade the travelers have had 
in Boston. If it has been a good trade they invariably occupy a seat 
in the parlor car, and if it has been dull with them they try hard to 
sleep away the time in an ordinary coach. It is such a treat to the 
tired traveler to ride in a Pullman palace car as they are so much 
superior to the old pest boxes running between Boston and New 
York. 

I am greatly surprised at the improvement in the city of Portland 
in the last ten years. There have been many fine new buildings 
erected, and many improvements in the jewelry stores and stocks. 
The Carter Bros, have a pretty store on a corner quite well uptown, 
and do a nice business. The success of their business I believe is 
due to the strict attention they pay to it, and to the fact that they 
conduct a legitimate jewelry business, Any commercial man can 
find them there ready for business at 8 a. m. 

The old established house of J. A. Merrill & Co. still hold their 
lead among the trade in fine goods, and both Mr. Merrill and Mr. 
Keith are as popular as ever. 

Young Mr. Sueter, of Sueter & Son, is up to the times with his 
stock and store. 


4J7 

I have heard it reported that Mr. Lampson desires to sell out his 
business and remove to San Francisco. 

Mr. Wentworth, an enterprising young merchant there, has a hand¬ 
some store and is doing a fine business, both in jewelry and silver- 

It is interesting to an old traveler to see the new ones start out on 
the road and their manner of approaching the customer. I saw one 
to-day who looks to be fully t6 years old, not the least sign of hair 
on his face, but a tall white standing collar on a colored shirt. And 
I wondered if his firm sang the same song to him before his depart¬ 
ure that it is reported that Digby Bell’s mother sang to him, “Oh, 
come back with hair on." He may be a success on the road but his 
employers must have a poor opinion of their customers, to send out 
a man so limited as one so young as he must be. 

Ten years ago the travelers complained bitterly about the hotel 
accommodations at Portland. When they started from Boston they 
usually purchased a quart bottle of whiskey to put under their pillow 
on retiring, and with an occasional drink of that, and by piling their 
clothes and all the furniture in the room on top of the bed, they were 
able to pass the night in a Portland hotel without freezing. 

The Preble House is quite popular now with the travelers who 
visit Portland. I think I have the secret. There is a clerk there 
named Perkins, who has a smile that can discount a highly illumin¬ 
ated Jack lantern, and that smile with proffered hand to every guest 
on arrival goes far to take the place of an invitation to drink in a 
prohibition state. The boys say his popularity lies in his refusal to 
charge any extra when a traveler is accompanied by his wife and to 
him is largely due the credit of so many travelers being married. 

Halfway from Portland to Boston lies the city of Exeter where 
the train stops 10 minutes for refreshments. I approached the little 
prohibition bar across the rear corner of the dining room, and asked 
the nice young man if he had sweet cider. He replies, “No it is not 
sweet, but it is pleasant.” His future is assured. 

I had a call the other day for a Roman gold cross with H. I. S. on 
it, and wondered if it was so long ago since this was made that the 
trade had forgotten whether it was H. I. S. or I. H. S. 

Mr. A. Stowell, of A. Stowell & Co., Winter street, Boston, has 
been dangerously ill for ten days past, but is now considered out of 
danger. hard solder. 



Birmingham, Nov. 5, 1887. 

As far as the manufacturer is concerned, the Christmas trade is al¬ 
most over, as here the majority of wholesale houses discontinue to 
give out orders after the end of October. 

While some manufacturers have had a big run of trade, others 
have remained slack all through the year; every year the competi¬ 
tion in trade becomes keener, and whereas fifty years ago the fash¬ 
ions scarcely changed, at the present time a fashion is in and gone 
again in three months; as a consequence those who are enterprising 
are never slack, and in a season like this cannot cope with the great 
quantity of orders always coming in, whilst the conservative ones 
who think their daughters should wear some kind of jewelry as their 
grandmothers did, are always crying out about the badness of trade, 
and that the country is ruined. 

Buckles for ladies’ wear are just coming into fashion. The usual 
method of wearing these will be a belt of same stuff as the dress 
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with the buckle fastened to it so as to come in the front of the 
dress, and the belt to fasten at the side with hook and eye. In 
addition to being fastened to the belt they will also be used as orna¬ 
ments on the dress where it is looped up. In silver the old-fash¬ 
ioned oval and oblong shapes are the favorites—chased and en¬ 
graved in the old-fashioned styles. In gilt a favorite one is the 
plain oblong shape, but there is a large variety of fancy shapes 
made, the crescent predominating, and many of those are richly 
chased, set with pastes and all well finished as fortunately.the run of 
cheap, badly made buckles has not begun yet. 

Our assay office here have formed an old act by which they can 
consider buckles as “silver plate,” and compel all to be marked and 
duty paid upon them. While it is a good thing they should be 
marked, as it would be if every one was compelled to have all jew¬ 
elry assayed and Hall marked, it is very injurious to the trade to 
have to pay duty, as it increases the cost of the goods so much that 
many ladies who would buy and wear a good silver buckle duty 
free, cannot afford to pay the extra which the dut/ entails, and so 
buys a gilt or silver plated one. 

The run on mosaic jewelry which I mentioned last month still 
continues. I happened a few days since to see a paper showing the 
quantity sent out by one manufacturer here. It was over six thou¬ 
sand brooches. This was, of course, the largest turn out of any 
maker in the trade, but on making enquiries I found all these had 
been sent out since July i, or an average of over 1,500 per week. 

The mosaic principally sold up to the present is a cheap class of 
Roman work, but it seems likely that there will now be a run on 
Florentine mosaic, that with the black marble bed and various col¬ 
ored stones let in as flowers and leaves, etc. 

When calling on a manufacturer a few days since, I saw one of 
the first Empress chains made here. This is at present quite new, 
and although 1 know some of the wholesale houses are buying a few! 
it has not yet got into wear. 

I notice you are at present engaged in discussing the Saturday 
half-holiday question. It is customary here in all workshops and 
offices to pay the wages on Friday night and close at 1 or 2 o’clock 
on Saturday. This is not so with retail shops, excepting the large 
ones in the centre of the town, which close at 4 on Saturdays, 
and even here the shops which sell food of any kind do not close! 
In most cases, the half-holiday is enjoyed, but not abused. In the 
summer cheap excursions by rail run everywhere, and you can even 
go as far as Portsmouth, 200 miles away, have all day Sunday there 
and reach home in time for business Monday morning. 

In winter the usual game is foot ball; between 2 and 3 
o’clock the youths and young men may be seen making their way to 
the various grounds either to test their skill against another local 
club or to look on at the game; no matter how wet or cold it may be, 
still the game is played. Solitaire. 


Mr. Edward Bissinger in Syria. 

MANY friends of Mr. Edward Bissinger, formerly 
the wholesale jewelry business in our city, and 
>w United States Consul at Beirut, Syria, will be 
ad to read the following, an extract from a letter 
ited from the Consulate, September 24th : 

“ I still keep up my accustomed routine of life : hard work from 5 
A. M. till late at night with slight intermissions for the creature 
comforts of this life. Of course, there are times when this rule is 
broken to make or receive private and official calls, and I can assure 
you these form no mean part of a consul’s duties; etiquette is very 
rigid here, and no one is more conscientious in its observance than 
your old neighbor. 

The post of consul here is daily becoming one of greater impor¬ 



tance, and its duties are multiplying and becoming more and more 
onerous and intricate. 

The commerce between this province (I mean my consular juris¬ 
diction, extending north to Asia Minor, Anatolia, south to the Sea 
of Gallilee, and west to the Persian frontier, including Bagdad on 
the Euphrates, bounded on the west by the Mediterranean Sea) has 
assumed extraordinary proportion in the past two years. I have 
taken much pains to awaken and excite to greater activity, the dor¬ 
mant commercial relations between the two countries, and have re¬ 
ceived many acknowledgements for having largely contributed to the 
successful resumption of reciprocal enterprises. 

Our schools here in Syria, over 300 in number, with sixty mis¬ 
sionaries and about 800 scholars, including five colleges, hospitals, etc., 
which have been much assailed the past four years, and the free ex¬ 
ercise of whose meritorious work has been greatly interfered with by 
the Turkish authorities, and in some instances even stopped, has 
monopolized much of my time and attention, and has been a source 
of no little anxiety and solicitude on my part, but thanks to my inde¬ 
fatigable labors, the assistance of our Legation at Constantinople 
and the support of the home Government, we have gained a com¬ 
plete victory, and the benevolent work of diffusing knowledge by edu¬ 
cation, which has already done so much for the present generation 
of Syria, is to proceed uninterruptedly in future. Of my share in 
this grand work you will hear by and by ; hundreds of testimonials 
are already in my possession.” 


The Popularization of Optics for the Use of 
American Opticians. 

[By C. A. Buckun, A. M„ M. D„ New York.] 

HIS WORK was taken up by The 
Jewelers’ Circular about five 
years ago. The effort to call the 
attention of optical dealers to the 
importance of thoroughly and prac¬ 
tically understanding how to adjust 
lenses properly to the eyes has be¬ 
come a prominent feature in this 
great trade journal. I cannot help 
but review the success which has 
followed the attempt to popularize 
optics with great pride. When we 
review the great field of visual diffi¬ 
culties and observe the immense 
amount of suffering and functional 
nervous disorders which are, now 
being relieved daily by the proper 
adjustment of lenses to defective 
eyes, we must acknowledge that no 
branch of science or medicine is 
founded more firmly on an anatomical basis and physical laws than 
our knowledge of the nature and correction of visual difficuties. 

No branch of science has given such practical and beautiful results 
or celebrated such triumphs as have been celebrated in this one field 
of science, optics as applied to the correction of visual and muscu¬ 
lar imperfections of the eyes. 

Thirty years ago the acknowledged leaders of the sciences, medi¬ 
cine, surgery and philosophy knew practically nothing regarding 
this entire subject. 

It was not known that myopia was generally due to a lengthening 
or stretching of the eye ball. It was not known that hyperopia ex¬ 
isted, much less the faulty structure of the eye which causes the de¬ 
fect, and from astigmatism only here and there an exceptional case 
of peculiar brown was described. The subject was not generally 
understood. Cylindrical lenses had not been introduced. Five 
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years ago I found the opticians of American, as a class, in the same 
childish ignorance of the wonderful things which were daily passing 
under their observation without recognition, as we found the 
scientists of the world thirty years ago equally ignorant on this sub¬ 
ject. 

The first attempt I ever made to promulgate optics for American 
opticians was the writing of a small book entitled “ The Detection 
and Correction of Visual Imperfections.” This little book had quite 
an extensive circulation, and was to very many American opticians 
the standing point of their present knowledge of optics. Soon after 
the publication of the above mentioned book Mr. Hopkinson, pro¬ 
prietor of The Jewelers’ Circular, engaged me to write a series 
of articles for his journal on optics. This series of articles certainly 
created more interest than was expected. They were the starting 
point upon which the majority of the opticians now in American 
commenced to build their knowledge of optics. 

These articles were continued for four years when the interest in the 
subject became so great, and the applications for practical instruc¬ 
tions in optics became so numerous that a school was formed for the 
purpose of teaching practical optics to those desiring to become 
skilled opticians. This school will have been in progress one year 
on January the 20th. The number of students who will have availed 
themselves of its advantages will probably be sixty-five for the first 
year. I think that the formation and successful career of a school 
devoted to the special training of those desiring to become skilled 
opticians is one of the most important events in the optical interests 
of America. The school is of vital importance to the interests of 
the wholesale optician, the manufactures, the optical dealer and the 
public, while in the end, the public are paying the entire ex¬ 
pense of conducting a school of this description, they are also_receiv¬ 
ing more personal benefit from having skilled opticians among them 
than any of the other classes interested. There are several causes 
which have contributed to the success of this school of optics. 

The warm endorsement of The Jewelers’ Circular, as well as 
all manufacturing and jobbing optical houses, gave the school its 
start. The complete satisfaction of every student who attended the 
school has been another powerful reference in its favor. . 

The desire to protect a once profitable optical trade which many 
were losing through their incompetence to do the work properly has 
driven some into the school. 

Many have joined from an ambitious desire to thoroughly under¬ 
stand the work they are doing. 

A few have joined the class because they have been convinced 
that the students who had located in neighboring towns were meeting 
with both scientific and financial success. 

It is now a certain fact that the only way to gain, protect or retain 
an optical trade is to become a skilled optician. It is further true, 
that one can learn more about practical optics in two weeks by the 
systematic object teaching employed in this school than they can 
possibly be learned in two years of the closest application and study 
of text books. 

This system of object teaching has been the result of twelve years 
of careful thought combined with several years of experience under 
the leading teacher of Austria, Germany and America. 

By this method one is able to teach a student sufficiently well in 
two weeks to make him a skilled optician, able to earn a good 
living in any town above ten thousand in which he chooses to live. 

As editor of the optical department of The Jewelers’ Circular 
for the past five years, I have learned just what the requirements 
of a practical optician are. 

This course of instruction in optics as applied to the correction 
of errors of refraction and accommodation as well as muscular de¬ 
fects will fully meet the requirements of those desiring to become 
skilled opticians. The method of teaching is to lecture on a given 
subject in the plainest language without using any technical terms 
which have not been previously explained. The student is repeat¬ 
edly examined on this subject and not allowed to leave it till he can 


recognize this particular visual defect in a patient who is presented 
to him for examination. 

In the smallest towns a practical knowledge of optics becomes very 
profitable in connection with a general jewelry business. The fact 
of being the more skilled optician in town gives great prominence to 
one’s place of business, and, in addition, enables him to control the 
optical trade of the place and vicinity. 

The use of the ophthalmoscope is sufficiently well taught to enable 
the student to readily examine the eye for obscurities of vision, as 
incipient cataract, etc. This is very useful, as it saves hours of use¬ 
less trials to fit lenses where the poor vision is due to some obscurity 
which makes it impossible to improve the vision by lenses. Patients 
are better satisfied if they cannot find satisfactory lenses if they are 
told why they cannot find them. 

The classes in this technical school are limited to seven members 
thus making it impossible to teach each individual just what he must 
know. Students are urged to meet daily for the purpose of forming 
a quiz class, practicing with the ophthalmoscope and analyzing 
cylindrically compounded lenses. The fee for this course of 
instruction is fifty dollars, ten of which is required at the time of the 
application. 

The following is a list of the towns in the United States in which 
our School of Optics is at present represented and also the names of 
the representatives: 

Applegate, Geo. H., Trenton, N. J.; Appleton, Henry W., New 
York; Aurnhammer, H., Newark, N. J.; Ayres, E. H., Elmira, N. Y.; 
Baily, Otis, Calais, Me.; Bowan, T. H., Bridgeton, N. J.; Chase, 
Fred. T., Belfast, Me.; Ellis, John H., not located; Fisher, W. W., 
Watsontown, Pa.; Freeman, Teressa, Blosburg, Pa.; Gomph, Chas. P., 
Utica, N. Y.; Gorton, C. H., Gloversville, N. Y.; Guthman, Elias, 
Youngstown, O.; Graves, J. R., Corry, Pa.; Guyott, Malone, N. Y.; 
Harmon, S. A. I., Philadelphia, Pa.; Haseltine, Wm., Kokomo, Ind.; 
Hayes, A. Y., Dover, N. H.; Hopkins, W. I., Havanna, N. Y.; Hop¬ 
kins, E. H., Penn Yan, N. Y.; Johnquest, R. N., Ansonia, Ct.; Kim¬ 
ball, Chas. C, Watertown, N. Y.; Lee, James C, Governeur, N. Y.; 
Little, S. S., Cumberland, Md.; Marsh, John, Antwerp, N. Y.; Meyer, 
Robt., not located; Lowenstein, M. G., Hobert, N. Y.; Ludwig, G. 
H., Chambersburg, Pa.; Morck, August, Jr., Warren, Pa.; Morrow, 
T. J., Holyoke, Mass.; Pagam, Rudolph, Wellsborough, Pa.; Pren¬ 
tiss, Chas., New York; Preston, S., New York; Robinson, E. F., 
Elsworth, Me.; Rogers, G. H., Lowell, Mass.; Salford, Charles, 
Kingston, N. Y.; Sammis, H. C., Northport, I.. I.; Sanborn, F. B., 
Salem, Mass.; Scantlebury, S. C., White River Junction, Vt.; Sedg- 
wig, W. P., Bath, N. Y.; Skinner, Isaac W., Waltham, Mass.; Smith, 
Ewing, Nashville, Tenn.; St. John, C. P., Prattsburg, N. Y.; Taylor, 
Robert, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Thompson, L. W., Cherry Valley, N. 
Y.; Vanderbilt, A. R., Amsterdam, N. Y.; Voorhees, A. C, New 
Brunswick, N. J.; Walter, Adolph, Jr., Jersey City, N. J.; Weiden- 
feld, Washington, D. C.; Wentworth, A. M., Portland, Me.; Whitman, 
P. W., Beaufort, S. C.; Windell & Son, Oswego, N. Y.; Zoellner, 
Chas., Portsmouth, O. 

The above mentioned students who have located and are actively 
at work are earning on an average fifty dollars weekly. 

I do not know of any other art or science which one can learn 
sufficiently well in two weeks to enable him to earn fifty dollars 

I find that this school has created a further necessity with so many 
students at work, mostly in the rural districts, a large number of per¬ 
sons are being continually encountered who are blind or who have 
some serious disease of the eye which glasses will not benefit. I am 
preparing to meet the requirements of this class of cases by grad¬ 
ually turning my private home into a private hospital, where persons 
can receive all the comforts of a private home and be subjected to 
none of the annoyances and dangers of a public institution, where 
contagious eye diseases very frequently defeat the best directed 
efforts of the most skilled surgeons. A large proportion of those 
living in rural districts who are supposed to be incurably blind, are 
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suffering from simple cataract as the following case illustrates: 

Mrs. B appealed to George H. Applegate, of Trenton, N. J., a 
graduate of our school of optics, who is meeting with financial suc¬ 
cess. Mrs B desired glasses. In her right eye there was deep in the 
pupil a round milky spot. The pupil responded promptly to light. 
She could tell the light of a candle at twenty feet or more in a dark 
room. She could promptly locate the candle when held above, 
below, to the right or to the left. With her back to the light of the 
window with this eye she could not count fingers at a greater dis¬ 
tance than three feet. Upon looking into the other eye with the 
ophthalmoscope Mr. Applegate found incipient cataract in quite an 
advanced stage. He advised the lady to have the lens from the bad 
eye removed in order that she might have the right eye ready for use 
before the left eye failed entirely. He brought the patient to my 
house Tuesday, October 31. I removed the cataractous lens the 
same afternoon without the slightest accident. After the operation 
there never was the slightest inflammation or pain. In three weeks 
from the above date she was able to return to her home with good 
practical vision. For the purpose of working in union with my stu¬ 
dents I am preparing to receive any and all patients of the above 
description in my private home and give them my personal care and 
attention. 

I look upon the future prospect of this school of optics as being 
most flattering. 

The next class in optics will commence January 10, and those 
desiring a place in this class should apply early, as the January class 
will always have more applicants than any other class during the 
year. 



NOT A SCARCITY OP WATCHMAKERS, BUT A DEFICIENCY OF WAGES. 
To the Editor of the Jewelers' Circular: 

I was reading in the November issue of The Circular the article 
about the “ Scarcity of Good Workmen.” In fact, I have read several 
similar articles, and they remind me very much of the Quaker who 
said fifty cents a day was enough for any laboring man. Some of the 
things he says are only too true, but I would like to ask if the trouble 
does not lie with the employer as well as with the employee. The 
majority of the jewelers who employ watchmakers do not, after getting 
a good man, know how to treat him. I once worked for a man who 
employed me for a watchmaker, and in four weeks' time came and 
told me that I must work on clocks, two weeks at a time, for the 
reason that his clockmaker wanted to learn watch making, and he 
was really obliged to do as he said, for the simple reason that he held 
a great deal of his trade. Again, the jeweler does not want to pay a 
first-class workman good wages, and the cry is constantly coming up, 
“ What is to be done to keep up the supply ?” I answer, take appren¬ 
tices and do not keep them down, but push and encourage them, and 
if they become good workmen give them good wages. Another great 
evil is that if a young man apply for a situation he is condemned 
before trial on account of age, but if a middle-aged man with a family 
applies he is offered more money and doubly respected before trial. 
Is that just? I will say this much, that there are plenty of good 
watchmakers, honest and steady, capable of taking charge of watch 
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work, that want situations but they can't get them, and they think 
that there are very few places where they want good workmen. I 
will guarantee if any man wants a good workman he can get one, 
providing he pays him fair wages. Jewelerswill advertise for a first- 
class watchmaker and engraver and only want to pay $15 per week, 
and that very man will earn on an average $30 per week. I was once 
told by a leading jeweler in a large city, that a man that received $18 
per week ought to earn for his employer on an average $38 per week. 
Is that just ? H P G 


A VENERABLE WATCH. 

To the Editor of the Jewelers' Circular: 

An old watch marked “James McCabe, Royal Exchange, Comhill, 
London, No. 97,” can be traced back through four generations. Can 
you or some of the numerous readers of The Circular throw any 
light as to the date said James McCabe was in business? 

Truly yours, Wm, W. Scott. 

Watertown, N. Y., October 22, 1887. 


THE NUISANCE OF PEDDLERS. 

To the Editor of The Jewelers' Circular: 

Have you been interviewed on the subject of peddlers? This State 
is completely in the hands of those traveling peddlers with clocks 
silverware and watches. We have five now in Waverly. They sell all 
classes of these goods, often selling §1.50 articles for $4, and $4 
goods for $1.50. They tell the people that we pay such heavy taxes 
that they can undersell us. 

I have been thinking that a combination of jewelers in the State 
might petition the State authorities to pass an act similar to one in 
operation in Pennsylvania, and give us fellows who pay the taxes a 
little better show. If there is not such a move already on foot, would 
it not be wise in you to start one for the winter term. 

Any improvement in this matter will be welcome among us jew¬ 
elers, and I have no doubt that other merchants would join us. I 
would like to know the views of some of our fraternity, and you may 
be able to give me the same. 

I have been a subscriber to The Circular many years and could 
hardly do business without it. Please send your advance slips this 
month. Respectfully yours, D. D. Knapp. 

Waverly, N. Y., November 21, 1887. 


THE INTEGRITY OF THE TRADE. 

To the Editor of the Jewelers' Circular: 

Will you please say through The Jewelers’ Circular to my 
friends in the importing, manufacturing and jobbing trade, that I 
have sold my stock of merchandise, and rented room and fixtures to 
Messrs. Tuttle & Sheehan. My relations to the jewelry trade of 
New York and New England have been of a highly agreeable and 
pleasant character. I wish to pay tribute, in this connection, to the 
integrity of the houses with whom I have had the pleasure of doing 
business for the past 30 years. Respectfully yours, 

Lafayette, Indiana, November 15, 1887. G. H. Hull. 

MR. CROSSMAN CORRECTED. 

To the Editor of the Jewelers' Circular: 

In your account of the Lancaster Watch Co. in the November 
number of The Jewelers’ Circular, there are misstatements which 
we feel assured were not intentionally admitted to your columns. 
The article states that “ at present the greater part of their goods aie 
sold direct to the consumer, and have fallen somewhat into disfavor 
in the trade.” As a matter of fact, not one movement made by The 
Keystone Standard Watch Co. has ever been sold direct to the con¬ 
sumer, but, on the contrary, they are sold by wholesale and retail 
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watchmakers in every State and Territory in the Union, excepting 
only Indian Territory and Alaska. That they were never in better 
repute in the trade than now is amply evidenced by the letters lately 
received, and by the fact that the prices of patent dust-proof move- 
ments have been sharply advanced twice within the last two years. 

The article also states (referring to a time evidently about 1882, 
although no date is given) that “ the company now assumed the 
name of The Keystone Watch Co. as a trade mark, but really existed 
as the Lancaster Watch Co. corporate,” and as no mention is given 
of any further change, the inference of the average reader would be 
that that was the present status of the company. A reference to any 
mercantile agency book will show you that the company at present 
owning the factory is The Keystone Standard Watch Company, of 
Lancaster (incorporated under Pennsylvania laws), with a paid in 
capital of $500,000, and comprising among its stockholders, directors 
and officers, many of the ablest and most successful business men of 
Lancaster and Philadelphia. Regretting the necessity of trespassing 
on your time and relying on your courtesy for a correction, we 
remain, Yours respectfully, Atkinson Bros. 

Philadelphia, Pa., November 19, 1887. 


“ It is highly appreciated by me,’’ says Mr. Jos. E. Wells, Jr., of 
Macon, Ga., whose name has been on our subscription list a long 

Mr. J. E. Whiting, of Andover, Mass., says: “ I believe it to be 
the best paper published that is devoted entirely to the jewelry trade. 
The addition of the designs of monograms makes the paper 
invaluable.” 

The Jewelers’ Circular and Horological Review for Sep¬ 
tember is a superb publication. Its many pages are well written, and 
its typographical appearance suits admirably the beautiful calling it 
represents .—The Furnishing Goods Trade Review. 

Mr. W. E. Walton, of Richmond, Mich., writes: “ I now have 
nine volumes of The Circular bound in calf. I can't see how any 
jeweler can get along without The Circular. 

Mr. J. T. Williams, of Philadelphia, says: “ Your magazine is 
getting to be a volume each issue." 

Mr. C. F. Hurd, of Medina, N. Y., writes: “ I have taken The 
Circular for fourteen years, and can't ‘keep house’ without it.” 


KIND WORDS FROM OUR FRIENDS. 

To the Editor of the Jewelers' Circular: 

In these days of many trade journals that are crowded upon us for 
recognition, I thing it your due that I should express the great satis¬ 
faction I derive each month from a perusal of 1 hf. Circular. It 
improves with each issue, and your November number seems to me 
to be as near perfection as can be expected of any journal. It 
abounds with solid, substantial reading matter that cannot fail to 
benefit every member of the trade who reads it, especially the young 
men who are beginners at the trade. Almost every branch of the 
business is treated of by a writer who shows his familiarity with it by 
his practical suggestions, while the news columns show us what is 
going on in the trade in every section. I have taken The Circular 
since it was first established, having been a subscriber to the old 
Horological Review with which it amalgamated, and I have 
watched its growth with great interest. In its early days I occasion¬ 
ally contributed to its columns, but a busy life has prevented any 
recent contributions. I see a constant gain in strength in the paper 
and an increase in value each year. Wishing you many years of 
success and prosperity, I sign myself, An Old Contributor. 

[We thank our old friend for his friendly letter and good wishes, 
and beg he will favor us with a new series of papers on the same 
subject he used to handle so intelligently and with so much satisfac¬ 
tion. We can assure him that there are hundreds of the old 
subscribers to The Circular who would welcome anything from his 
pen, and also that his name as an expert and a writer is far from 
being unknown to the younger members of the trade. If you will 
only inform us what arguments will prevail with you to induce you 
to contribute again to The Circular, we will endeavor to bring them 
to bear.— E d.] 

Mr. D. D. Knapp, Waverley, N. Y., in renewing his subscription, 
says: “ I could not get along without The Circular. It takes 
first place on my reading table. The monograms are a great help to 
us engravers.” 

Mr. H. J. Woodside, Portage La Prairie, Manitoba, says: “ I 
cannot go back on The Circular, although cutting off some others.” 

Mr. C. H. Barker, of Toronto, says: “ I have been a subscriber 
for the past eleven years, and could hardly do without The Circular 

Mr. J. S. Niswander, of Gilroy, Cal., writes: “ The Circular not 
only retains its position as the leading journal of our trade, but is 
better than ever before. I could not get along without it,” 


Obituary. 


JOHN E. TOTTEN. 

John E. Totten, of the firm of J. E. Totten & Co., of North-Attle- 
boro, died on November 3, at the residence of Mr. Joseph M. Bates. 
His death was very sudden, without any previous illness, and occurred 
while he was making a social call at Mr. Bates’ house. Mr. Totten 
had only been in the jewelry business a few years, before which time 
he was one of the leading physicians in Attleboro. 


F. G. WHITNEY. 

F. G. Whitney, of North Attleboro, Mass., died at his home on 
November 16, of Bright’s disease. From his early manhood he had 
been in the jewelry business, and for many years the firm of F. G. 
Whitney & Co., has been an important one in plated jewelry line. 
He was born in Attleboro about 1817 In business he was shrewd 
and honest, and especially kind to his employees. At one time his 
firm employed upward of 200 employees in its shop, and upon several 
occasions he was presented with testimonials of their regard for him. 
His sons, George E. and Edward Whitney, will continue the busi¬ 
ness in the old name. 


C. E. SMITH. 

The death of Mr. C. E. Smith, of North Attleboro, Mass., early 
last month, aroused considerable sympathy among eastern manufac¬ 
turers especially, and also among his many friends in the town of his 
residence. His death was caused by severe internal injuries, sus¬ 
tained while driving an unmanageable horse about two weeks before 
his death. In attempting to check the reckless plunging of the 
animal, Mr. Smith was thrown from his carriage, and, after some 
days of considerable suffering, he was obliged to take to his bed. He 
was born at Jamaica Plains, in Massachusetts, on January 2, 1828, 
and. when a lad of about twenty, started on his long career in the 
jewelry business, learning the trade with Henry Robinson, a jeweler, 
of Old Town. In 1877 the present firm of C. E. Smith & Co. was 
formed, out of the old firm of S. S. Ginnido & Co., of which Mr. 
Smith had been the agent. Mr. Smith was widely known in business, 
social and Masonic circles. In all local affairs in the Attleboros he 
was prominent more as a worker than as a figure head, and his char¬ 
ities were numerous. His funeral was largely attended, and, to mak? 
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the event more memorable, the shops in Attleboro were closed on 
that day and all business stopped. 


MRS. GEORGE C. WHITE, JR. 

The many friends of Mr. George C. White, Jr., manager of the 
business of Rogers & Brother, will extend to him their heartfelt sym¬ 
pathy in the great bereavement that has recently fallen upon him in 
the loss of his wife, Cordelia. Mrs. White died November 19, of 
pneumonia, at the residence of the family in Brooklyn. Mrs. White 
was a member of the Episcopal Church, and a prominent worker in 
all church matters, and also in all works of charity and benevolence 
among the poor in her neighborhood. She was a woman of rare 
intelligence, liberality and Christian charity. Her funeral, which 
took place on the 22d of November at the church of which she had 
so long been a member, at the corner of Harrison and Cli n ton streets, 
Brooklyn, was largely attended, among those present being several 
representatives of business houses in the trade. A daughter and a 
son survive her. 



this subject. Diamonds of poor quality have been picked up in 
America, outside of jewelers’ shops, but Mr. Kunz makes it'clear that 
the recent alleged discoveries of these precious things in Kentucky, 
amount to nothing. But sapphires, however, and spinals—who will 
find the lost bed of them in Orange county?—crystals of topaz, 
beryls, garnets (the finest in the world), tourmalines, amethysts and 
turquoises, are obtained in several localities and in considerable pro¬ 
fusion. The most striking feature of the article is the lithographed 
page of these gems. Doubtless it is the best magazine lithograph of 
its kind ever produced. The usual number of impressions for color 
on such work does not exceed half a dozen, but surely twenty must 
have been needed to get the fine effect of the gems on this sheet. 
There are 22 colored figures on the plate, and 12 figures in the text. 
The central figure is the largest North Carolina emerald found, qlso 
the first pearl, the Morrisey diamond, etc. The following is a list of 
the gems illustrated, some of which are in the possession of Tiffany 
& Co.: Diamond, Manchester, Va.; sapphire, Helena, Montana; 
sapphire, Franklin, N. C.; topaz, Crystal Peak, Col.; emerald, Stony 
Point, N. C.; aquamarine, Stoneham, Me.; beryl (golden colored), 
Litchfield, Conn.; garnets (cut and natural), Gallup, N. M.; peridot, 
Gallup, N. M.; tourmaline, Mt. Mica, Paris, Me.; tourmaline (green 
with red center), Paris, Me.; lithia emerald (hiddenite), Stony Point 
N. C.; amethyst, Stow, Me.; cairngorm stone, Pike’s Peak, Col.; 
turquoise, Nevada; arrow points of obsidian, cornelian and agatized 
wood, Oregon; pearl, Patterson, N. J. 



At the regular monthly meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Jewelers’ League, there were present President Hayes, Vice-Presi¬ 
dents Lewis, Johnson and Bowden, Chairman C. R. Howe, and 
Messrs. Greason, Jeannot, Jenks, Houghton and Sexton. 

Five requests for change of beneficiaries were granted. 

Two applications were referred for investigation, and the following 
six were accepted: 

A. A. Adams, of Boston, Mass., recommended by Preston Pond; 
A. L. Apffel, of New Orleans, La., recommended by Geo. Mallet and 
Wm. Frantz; John R. Frier, of Syracuse, N. V., recommended by 
J. VV. Pierce; Chas. J. Giering, of Middletown, N. Y., recommended 
by L. F. Giering; Henry Schlarb, Jr., of Baltimore, Md., recom¬ 
mended by J. FI. Gale; Peter J. Walter, of Springfield, Mass., 
recommended by Chas. S. Saxton. 


P RECIOUS stones are not a staple of this country, but an article 
in Harper’s Christmas number on this subject furnishes much 
interesting information in regard to such gems as have been found. 
It is written by George F. Kunz, the leading American authority on 


The New York Jewelers’ Association. 

■ NCE EVERY year the members of the New York 
Jewelers’ Association meet at Delmonico’s for a 
social evening and an elegant and elaborate banquet- 
For many years The Circular has given an 
extended account of the meeting, and a stenographic 
report of the bright and witty after-dinner speeches that always form 
a marked feature of these occasions. This year, however, we arc 
unable to present our readers with such report, for the reason that 
the dinner takes place simultaneously with the delivery of this issue 
to them. Occurring as it does on the first day of the month, we 
could not give the report without delaying The Circular at least 
three days, and this we could not, in the interest of our patrons afford 
to do at this season of the year. Indeed, we have made special 
efforts to anticipate our usual day of publication in order to present 
to our readers the holiday announcements of our advertisers at the 
earliest possible moment, and thus enable buyers to select the novelties 
they desire for their holiday trade. While we should have been pleased 
to have presented the full report of the banquet as usual, we think 
it of far more importance that The Circular should preserve its 
reputation for early and prompt delivery. 

These annual gatherings of the members of the jewelry trade and 
their invited guests are memorable occasions, and fraught with a 
vast amount of good to all who participate in them. In the hurry- 
scurry of business competition, men are apt to forget that each has 
a dual existence Snd that there is a social life as well as a business 
life for each. In the daily routine of business, men present to their 
neighbors many sharp angles that are not visible in their domestic or 
social life, and erroneous opinions are frequently formed of those 
who are only met in a business way. It is good, therefore, for them 
to come together occasionally and cultivate the pleasanter sides of 
their natures. Man being by nature a feeding as well as a social 
animal, there is no place where he shows to such good advantage as 
at the festive board, and hence the Association displayed its wisdom 
when it decided to bring its members together once a year, and give 
them an opportunity to display their genial characteristics in con¬ 
trast to their every day business peculiarities. Elsewhere we give a 
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report of the preliminary arrangements for the banquet for this year so 
far as* they had been decided upon at the hour when it was necessary 
for us to go to press, and from these it will be seen that the occasion 
was not likely to fall behind any similar gatherings of previous years. 
Delmonico could be depended upon to make the Jewelers’ dinner 
this year, as he has heretofore, the bright, particular feature of the 
social season of New York. The list of invited guests shows a bril¬ 
liant array of distinguished citizens, while the list of speakers selected 
to respond to the regular toasts gives assurance that the flow of elo- • 
quence and wit will be in keeping with the occasion. It would be 
better for trade in every way and for the individuals engaged in it if 
such festive gatherings could be of more frequent occurrence. 


The Jewelers’ Security Alliance. 





Third Vice-Pret idem David Ui 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


EXAMINING FINANCE COMMIT! 


The regular monthly meeting of the Executive Committee was 
held at the Alliance office on the nth inst. There were present 
President Dodd, Vice-Presidents Sloan and Untermeyer, J. B. Bow¬ 
den, Chairman, Messrs. Alford and White, and C. C. Champenois, 
Secretary. 

The following firms were admitted to membership: C. W. Hurl, 
New Bedford, Mass.; H. & A. Gebraetz, Newark, N. J.; John Lerch, 
3013 Third avenue, New York City; Le Hoy Decker, Marysville, 
Ohio; Goddard & Moses, Richmond, Va.; E. H. Hopkins, Penn 
Yan, N. Y.; J. H. & R. E. Hofman, Bucyrus, Ohio; Geo. H Griffen, 
Wareham, Mass.; Bay State Watch Case Co., Boston, Mass.; F. S. 
Thompson, Gloucester, Mass.; W. V. Blair, Meriden, Conn.; Smith 
& Knapp, 182 Broadway, New York City; W. A. Schroeter, 198 
Grand street, New York City; Miller Bros., Cambridgeport, Mass.; 
F. F. Heitz, 791 Sixth avenue, New York City; H. Oppenheimer & 
Co., Kansas City, Mo.; S. Silverthau & Sons, New Haven, Conn.; 
C. C. Adams & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; J. T. Stafford, Canton, Pa.; 
P. H. Lachicotte & Co., Columbia, S. C.; H. T. Bramer, Attica, N. Y. 
Also on October 19, John H. Reid, of Bridgeport, Conn. 


Chicopee, Mass., has a town clock. The machine was set going 
for all time recently with much ado. The hour of seven opened the 
lestivities. As the bell stroked off that number, the dial was illum¬ 
inated, a cannon was fired, a band struck up a mournful tune, and a 
multitude of citizens stood around the town hall gazing steadfastly 
up to the top of that imposing steeple and listened solemnly to the 
strokes of the hugh tongue upon the alarm. Just then a train drove 
in from Chicopee Falls and fifty or more pieces of music and a hun¬ 
dred men in regalia were poured out into the throng. It was an 
extemporaneous celebration. Nobody had known in the morning 
whether it was to be held or not. But when the evening came the 
streets were full of people and the enthusiasm was spontaneous. 


Preparation of Gold Salts. 

ERCHLORIDE of gold, says G. Gore, 
is formed by dissolving metallic gold 
in a warm mixture of one measure of 
nitric acid, and from two to three 
measures of hydrochloric acid; the 
mixture is called aqua regia. The 
gold dissolves slowly with evolution 
of gas; when it is all dissolved, evapo¬ 
rate the solution by gentle heat, with 
stirring, until it is reduced to a small 
bulk, and solidifies on cooling; the 
residue should be entirely soluble in - 
water. If it contains a white sub¬ 
stance, which will not dissolve, it is 
chloride of silver, derived from traces 
of silver in the metal; if there is a 
small amount of brown or yellow resi¬ 
due, some of the salt has been over-heated; such residue should 
be re-dissolved in a little aqua regia, and evaporated to dry¬ 
ness again. One ounce of gold, if it is in small pellets, or thin 
sheet, will require about four ounces of aqua regia to dissolve it. 
Chloride of gold is a yellow salt, and dissolves in one and a half its 
weight of water. If it is properly made it contains one atomic 
weight (=196.6 parts) of gold and three atomic weights (=106.5 
parts) of chloride, and its composition is represented by the formula 
Au Clz. One troy ounce of gold will make 1 oz. 164^ grains of 
the chloride. 

Oxide of gold is obtained by digesting a solution of the chloride 
with an excess of calcined magnesia, washing the precipitate first 
with dilute nitric acid, and then with water only ; if caustic potash 
or soda be used instead of magnesia the’oxide is liable to contain 
some of the alkali. 

1 he terbromide of gold may be formed by digesting oxide of gold 
in hydrobromic acid, and evaporating the solution by gentle heat, 
with stirring, until it solidifies on cooling. 

The oxide of gold forms an addition of aqueous ammonia or of 
solutions of carbonate sulphate, or chloride of ammonia, a dark 
olive-brown substance, called fulminate of gold, aurate of ammonia, 
or ammoniuret of gold. The same substance is also formed on add¬ 
ing ammonia, or a solution of a salt of ammonia, to a solution of 
terchloride of gold. It is an extremely dangerous substance when dry, 
and detonates with the least f riction or percussion. To form ammoni¬ 
uret of gold, which is sometimes, used in eleotro-gilding baths, con¬ 
vert ten parts by weight into the solid chloride. Dissolve that salt 
in water, and add to the solution fifty parts by weight of the strong¬ 
est ammonia, and stir the mixture, an abundant precipitate of the 
ammoniuret, otherwise called fulminate of gold, is produced in the 
form of a yellowish-brown powder. When it has subsided pour off 
the supernatant liquid, and fill up again with water, and repeat this 
several times, until the precipitate no longer smells of ammonia. 
The water contains a little gold, and is reserved for recovery of that 
metal. As the yellow-brown precipitate, when in a dry state, is highly 
explosive, it should never be allowed to get dry, and ought not to be 
prepared until the time of forming a gilding solution with it. Par¬ 
ticles also should not be allowed to dry upon the edges of the vessel 
nor upon filters through which the wash-liquids have been passed. 

To remove the solid salt from articles, we may dissolve it in a solu¬ 
tion of cyanide of potassium. Freshly precipitated wet oxide of 
gold dissolves in a solution of caustic potash, to form aurate of potas¬ 
sium ; the solution is yellow, and may be employed for electro-gild¬ 
ing. 

Sulphide of gold is obtained by passing a current of sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas through a solution of gold, as long as a precipitate 
occurs ; it is a blackish-brown powder. 

Cyanide of- gold is formed by cautiously adding a solution of cy- 
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anide of potassium in six parts of water to a neutral solution (that is, 
not containing any free acid) of terchloride of gold, as long as a 
yellow precipitate is thrown down ; if more cyanide of potassium is 
added the precipitate becomes dirty yellow, and is more quickly de¬ 
posited ; a still larger quantity renders it orange-yellow, and re-dis¬ 
solves it. It is a crystalline powder, permanent in the air ; by igni¬ 
tion it is resolved into gold and cyanoque gas; it is not decomposed 
by sulphur, hydrochloric, or nitric acid, or by aqua regia, unless 
freshly precipitated, and then only slowly. It is not decomposed by 
sulphuretted hydrogen ; hydrosulphate of ammonia dissolves it slowly 
but completely, forming a colorless solution, from which, by the ad¬ 
dition of acid, sulphide of gold is precipitated. It dissolves in 
aqueous solution of ammonia, hyposulphite of soda, or alkaline cy¬ 
anide, but not in water, alcohol, or ether. 

Gold precipitated from a solution of chloride of gold by protosul¬ 
phate of iron, dissolves in a boiling solution of cyanide of potassium; 
a hot solution of cyanide of potassium will also dissolve ordinary 
metallic gold, if air be present. Both oxide of gold and aurate of 
ammonia dissolve completely in a solution of cyanide of potassium, 
and form double cyanide of gold and potassium. Cyanide of gold 
requires twenty-three parts of cyanide of potassium dissolved in 
water to dissolve it. For every one part of gold to be dissolved by 
the battery process, six parts of cyanide of potassium, dissolved in 
two to four times the quantity of water at ioo° F., is required ; two 
electrodes of gold being connected with a suitable battery, and im¬ 
mersed in it, until the required quantity of gold is dissolved. “The 
crytallized cyanide of gold and potassium dissolves in seven parts of 
cold and in one-half part of hot water,” says Himly, while Glassford 
and Napier say, “in four parts of cold and o-8 parts of hot water.” 
It dissolves very sparingly in alcohol. Its aqueous solution gilds 
copper and silver by simple immersion, especially if hot, and the 
copper and silver dissolve in it. 

Electro-deposited gold is not necessarily pure, because other 
metals are often thrown down with it, in order to obtain the particu¬ 
lar shade of color desired ; for instance, white and green gold con¬ 
tain silver, red gold contains copper, and pink gold contains both 
copper and silver. 



With anarchy throttled and the law vindicated, Chicago is now 
able to breathe more freely than she has done in many months. The 
threatenings of vengeance from blatant demagogues scared a few of 
the more timid, but the excellent police precautions taken cowed the 
would-be avengers of the anarchists into servile obedience, and 
Chicago, on which the eyes of the entire civilized world rested, passed 
through one of the most dangerous crises that has ever threatened 
the security of a rising city, with credit to herself and the country of 
which she is so proud an ornament. The effect of this on business 
in general is already quite marked in all lines, from real estate to 
creature comforts and luxuries. Yes, Chicago is quite a safe place 
for business men and capitalists to make investments, and there need 
be no further fear of the city rulers tolerating anarchy, or any other 
system detrimental to the very foundations of the community to 
raise its head again. 

Mr. E. E. McIntosh succeeds Mr. M. Ryburg at Gibson, Ill. 

Mr. G. S. Hollenbach has moved from Chebause, Ill., to Atwood. 


Mr. George W. Bullen, of Genoa, Neb., will soon settle at Elgin, 

Ill. 

Mr. Benno Jacobson, of this city, has sold out his stock at 

Mr. H. F. Lowman has succeeded Mr. H. C. McDonald at 
Lanark, Ill. 

Mr. Benjamin H. Bacon, of Prophetstown, Ill., has moved to 
Redding, Cal. 

Mr. W. H. McClure, late of Cambridge, Ill., is opening a new 
store at Galva, Ill. 

Mr. E. S. Whitehead succeeds the former firm of Whitehead & 
Kenrick in this city. 

Mr. J. W. Strangham, of Elizabethstown, Ill., has moved his place 
of business to Golconda. 

Kind, Abt & Co., of this city, have moved their place of business 
to the corner of Madison and Franklin streets. 

Manager J. M. Parshall, of Giles, Bro. & Co., spent a well-earned 
two weeks’ vacation traveling through the South. 

The exhibit of silverware of the Towle Manufacturing Co. is one 
of the finest holiday displays to be seen in the city. 

Mr. Frank Obermeyer, formerly in the employ of Mr. Ed. Reincke 
of Chicago, has commenced business for himself in Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Secretary Prall, of the Elgin National Watch Co., spent his two 
weeks’ vacation superintending the finishing up of his elegant new 
suburban home at Ridgeland. 

The friends of Mr. Henry Bolle, of the Elgin National Watch Co., 
presented him with a gold-headed cane on the occasion of his 
departure from the factory, where he was extremely popular. 

Henry Oppenheimer’s Sons were to issue at the end of the month 
their first catalogue to the trade. The book is complete, though 
small, and will be sent under sealed mail to genuine jewelers and 
watchmakers alone. 

Mr. R. W. Patton, Secretary of the Blauer Watch Case Co., spent 
the second week of November among his customers in the East. 
The cases at present being turned out by this company are of unusu¬ 
ally elegant designs. 

Benj. Allen & Co. have been making quite a feature of their dia¬ 
mond department during the month, and the display of diamonds in 
settings in their elegant show rooms has been one of the finest 
spectacles to be seen in the city. 

Two young ladies, named Miss M. Keeler and Miss Ada G. Lee, 
have started business as jobbers in jewelry at 95 Washington street. 
They are both well experienced in the business, and will receive the 
general encouragement of the trade. 

W. J. Watson, who, in conjunction with J. E. Gledhill, who 
absconded, defrauded the Ansonia Clock Co. out of large sums of 
money, was found guilty in Judge Baker’s court on November 18, 
but escaped with a fine of $750 and costs. 

Mr. M. F. Warren, formerly the leading jeweler in De Kalb, Ill., 
is about to remove with his family to Leadville, Col., where he will 
go into business with Joseph Fast, his brother-in-law. His object in 
going out West is to seek the improvement of his health. 

Mr. B. Jacobson, a jeweler doing business in a small way at 98 
Fullerton avenue, confessed judgment in the Superior Court for 
$1,050 in favor of F. Hoffman, his father-in-law, and there is not 
mnch probability that his other creditors will receive anything. 

An important happening in the local trade for the last week or 
two has been the sale by auction of the stock of Baird & Dillon, 143 
Wabash avenue, who failed some time ago. The stock is valued at 
$130,000, and is being greedily bought up for the holiday trade. 

The Gorham Mfg. Co., with the characteristic success which has 
attended all its new departures, is just now having a great run on its 
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line of leather goods, which, in the form of card cases, prayer books, 
etc., are among the most attractive holiday novelties in the trade. 

C. H. Knights & Co., the enterprising young firm at the corner o f 
State and Madison streets, have been devoting themselves specially 
to the display of Waltham and Howard watches during the last two 
months, and they have greatly increased their trade in this direction. 

The St. Louis Globe did well-merited honor recently to Mr. C. P. 

Lindley, formerly of Chicago, manager of the Western branch of the 
Hartford Silver Plate Co., by publishing a lengthy illustrated article 
about him. Mr. Lindley is credited with being the oldest traveler in 
the United States. 

Receiver Edward Forman, of N. Matson & Co., asked permission 
of the District United States Court to pay a dividend of 25 per 
cent, to preferred crediters. This now makes 75 per cent, received 
by them, and the balance, with interest, will, it is expected, be paid 
early in December. 

Manager W. A. Moore, of the Dueber Watch Case Mfg Co., New¬ 
port, Ky., who was in town early in the month, reports business at 
the factory to be “ booming.” He said that during the first week in 
November they had turned out 1,200 cases daily, and so beaten their 
own previous records. , . 

W F s. n , , , . , . . tften for the “““c reason a pivot should not be 1 

H F. Hahn & Co., who do their business quietly on Franklin staff. In such a case I always turn the rivet 

street, quite isolated from the rest of the trade, seem to thrive amaz- --— —' ■ • turn the rivet 

ingly in their solitude. Mr. Hahn reports excellent business for 
November, and anticipates that the holiday trade will go on increas¬ 
ing for some weeks yet. 


Pivoting a Balance Staff. 

PINIONS vary, so do working meth¬ 
ods. We all may have our peculiar 
notions how a job should be done, 
and it is not well for anyone to 
prescribe the way in which, and in 
no other, it should be done. Let 
us take as an illustration the put¬ 
ting of a pivot into a staff. Some 
say it should first be driven out of 
the balance; I never do it, how¬ 
ever, and I flatter myself that I 
do a job not inferior to that of 
many. I am convinced that both 
the staff and the balance are liable 
to sustain more injury by being 
driven out and put back than by 
carefully drawing the temper. If 
the watch is of so fine a quality 
that the temper might not be drawn, 
reason a pivot should not be put into it, but a new 
case I always turn the rivet off, so that the staff 
comes out easily, without straining the balance 

My way of putting in a staff or pinion is this, and many years of 
e to be the best. Take a slice of potato, 
thick, and another much thinner, place 



experience have taught 

T , • .. , . , a < l uarter °f an inch or uucw, ana anotner much thinner dace 

t is satisfactory to note that some of the thieves who continually your wheel or balance fairly in the middle of the hole between the 
prey upon the jeweler do get caught once in atime. The store of Mr- two slices, the thin slice on the side in which the pivot is to be put 
Williams, South Halsted, was robbed some time ago, and on Novem- If « is the lower pivot, blow a jet of gas parallel with the balance 
ber rsth James Egan, known as the “ Kid ” was sent to the bride- This ought not to alter the temper of the balance If It is a top 
well for being concerned in the robbery. pivot, stick a piece of potato on the other pivot and -blow a sharp 

Mr. Benj. Allen, Otto Young & Co., Lapp & Flershem, Giles, Bro. -> ct of 8 as trough the hole. The slices of potato must be pressed 
& Co., Stein & Ellbogen, C. H. Knights & Co., and all the other flrml >' *°S e « her > and fastened by sticking a few pins obliquely through 

leading firms are amnlv i_•_ , them. Nnw n>mpni o Khm :_•.« 


leading firms are amply satisfied with the state of business, and 
expect that the average for the year will come out far above high 
water mark. The holiday trade is unusually brisk, and an air of 
general contentment reigns. 

The jobbing jewelers are feeling very “ good,” as they 


them. Now cement a brass or ivory collet on with beeswax, place 
it in the turns, with the broken end running on the stump or shoulder 
Sec that the balance runs true and flat; you will probably find it all 
right, if not, make it so before proceeding further. 

I might say here that I do all this kind of work with the bow and 


the encouraging condition and prospects of the trade. The dealers turns ! and cons 'der it the only correct way. I have been fooled 


Crawfordsville, Ind. 


few times in doing this kind of a job with a lathe and chuck, and 

_ found ,hat when 1 supposed the job was finished, I have discovered 

be found idling around their stores and that the cnd S r *PP ed in the chuck, instead of running to its center 

busy that had bee " describi "g a small circle. Being satisfied that the balance 

runs true, turn or reduce with a file to the shoulder, whether it be 
long or short—having previously noticed or gauged the length of it 
down to the part on which the spring collet fits. Find your center 
as near as you can ; it is desirable to get the center, but not abso¬ 
lutely necessary, with the top pivot. Chamfer it out with a piece of 
hard steel with three-sided point. Put it into the turns, and pro¬ 
ceed to drill it with a large drill, and see to it that the old pivot in 
this and all subsequent operations, turns on a brass center, clean and 
well oiled, or you may find to your discomfort by the time your job 
,e finished, that it is worn so short as to render the staff useless. I 


have made large purchases in view of the almost certain unparalleled 
holiday trade, money is easy and collections are far above the 
age. No grumblers 

cursing the hard times. They are, on the contrary, all 
they have not even time to talk to their friends. 

Among the arrivals in the city during the month have been 
Messrs. J. W. Eddy, Kewanse, Ill.; Theo. Rust, Discan, Ill.; A. J. 

Schiefling, Peoria, Ill.; George M. Rigden, Streator, III.; W. R. , 

Arnold, Watertown, Dak.; T. Thrace, New Harmony, Ind.; George wT? . 

Logeman, Milwaukee, Wis.; A. B. Lee, Bangor Me F G Rankin Ste f l .. W .' th thre e-sided point. Put it i, 


Manson, la.; J. H. Lang, Clinton, la.; R. Cahill, New Lisbon, O 
George C. Riddings, Morris, III.; A. W. Hanover, Sharon, Ill.; C. s! 
Durfee, Davenport, la.; W. J. Watkins, Lawson, Mo.; D. G. Gallett 
Aberdeen, Dak.; John A. Dallas, Pierceton, Ind.; B. W. 


W. A. B. 


W° lf > have for several years made my drills of p 


It is very soft 


when annealed, and very strong with a hard temper, and in just the 
proper temper for pivots, as you buy it. Try it once, and you will 
never use anything else. 

Harden your small drills by giving a red heat, and a vigorous 
shake in the air ; large ones by sticking them in a potato, soap or 
wax. When hard, clean them by holding them loosely with finger 
and thumb, resting on a cork in the vise, and rub with pumice stone 
as you would any piece of steel work for a watch. If you use the 


One of the greatest sapphires of the world is the property of the 
Pol, technic Society of Berlin, Prussia. It weighs a little more than 
six ounces. The jury of the Polytechnic Society, on the grounds 
stated in full at their discussion, would have settled its value al 


it the piece off as long as required, to 


when fitted well, 
for turning, take 
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I little off the end that goes in the staff, with a slip of stone, put 
four balance and staff in the rivetting stake, and drive your pivot 
ivitb a few light taps of the hammer, moving your job round a bit 
between each tap. Point the new pivot, and put it into your turns ; 
pur balance’ will now show any deviation from the center. Alter 
the point till the balance runs perfectly true, then proceed to turn a 
bew shoulder and pivot. All this will apply to a wheel and pinion. 


Something About Rings. 

NY VOLUMES have been 
written about finger rings, 
and antiquarians have raked 
over the ashes of a dead and 
gone past in their endeavors 
to ascertain when and where 
they were first used as articles 
of personal adornment. The 
great museums of the world 
are replete with examples of 
the. rings worn in various 
stages of the world’s history 
by the different peoples of 
the earth, and Christian and 
savage appear to be about 
equally well represented 
among these specimens. 
Primeval man seems to have 
spent a considerable portion 
of his spare time in cutting 
out of stone fancy ornaments 
for the fingers of the primeval 
woman, precisely as the savages of different countries do to-day for 
their “ best girls.” Later, when the metals were discovered and put 
to various uses, among the articles first constructed were rings for 
the fingers, the arms, the nose, the ears and even the ankles. Speci 
mens of these, in iron, copper, brass, silver and gold are among the 
treasures of the museums of the world. As skilled workmen in 
metals came upon the scene, they combined the precious stones with 
the precious metals, and centuries ago manufactured rings for the 
fingers in as many varied forms and with quite as much skill as do 
the workmen of to-day who devote their energies and talents to this 
business exclusively. Indeed, modern fashion runs after the antique, 
and the styles and patterns of finger rings that were in use centuries 
ago are now being reproduced by our manufacturers and worn by 
the belles of modern ball rooms or by their male escorts. 

But we do not propose to give here an essay upon finger rings, but 
having had our attention called to the fact that Dame Fashion has 
decreed that finger rings may again be worn, and worn in profusion 
if the taste of the wearer is so inclined, we recently interviewed Mr. 
J. B. Bowden, whose specialty is the manufacture of rings, as to the 
present condition of that particular branch of industry. He very 
courteously displayed several large safes full of rings, of every variety 
of style and pattern, and gave us a volume of information on the 
subject. We condense this information for the benefit of our read¬ 
ers. It is true, he informed us, that fashion has ordained that finger 
rings shall be worn by her votaries, and that there has been an 
unusual demand for them recently. For ladies’ wear, the favorite 
rings now are composed of various stones set in clusters of two, three, 
four and even more. In such clusters diamonds usually appear, but 
not necessarily occupying the place of honor. On the contrary, a 
handsome pearl, ruby, emerald or opal is made the conspicuous fea¬ 
ture of the ring, being set off by subordinate diamonds. Pearls are 


great favorites, and opals have regained all their old time popularity. 
The old superstition that opals were unlucky has given place to the 
equally absurd one that they are especially lucky. At least, the 
demand for them is steadily on the increase and embraces stones of 
all sizes and shapes. Garnets are also very popular, set in clusters, 
sometimes having other stones intermingled with them. About the latest 
caprice of fashion is the decree that calls for little-finger rings, the 
ladies having taken to wearing their finger decorations on the smallest 
of their digits. Bangles, intended to call attention to a pretty hand 
and wrist, have been superseded to a considerable extent by the 
little-finger rings, which serve the same purpose. Usually the little- 
finger ring calls for three stones, but the wearer may suit her own 
taste in the selection of these, choosing all of one kind or a variety. 
Single stones, if they are large and brilliant, are always popular and 
appropriate for any occasion and are much worn. The manufac¬ 
turers are conjuring their brains constantly to devise new and 
attractive combinations of stones to catch the fancy of their fair cus¬ 
tomers, and to construct settings that shall be appropriate to the 
stones employed. In this way the stock to select from presents an 
endless variety of styles, each one seemingly more beautiful than the 
others. 

Rings for gentlemen have also undergone changes in response to 
the demands of fashion. The most popular forms are the antique, 
fashioned after the styles in vogue among the ancient Romans. 
These consist of a plain, solid gold ring, having a stone upon its 
upper surface, with the head of some goddess or ancient warrior in 
intaglio. These are very beautiful, and being made convex, after 
the modern style, partake of the nature of what are known as glove 
rings, which can be worn without destroying the wearer’s glove. 
Cameos are also popular and some of them are exquisite, different 
stones being used in their manufacture. Single stones, diamonds, 
rubies, carbuncles and the like, are also in demand, as are also the 
diamond-incrusted initial rings. Gentlemen’s rings are a little 
smaller than formerly, but most of them are of the glove pattern, it 
being taken for granted that all gentlemen wear gloves, and do not 
desire to have them torn by the square corners that formerly char¬ 
acterized their finger rings. There is a growing demand for the old 
style of stones, amethysts, etc., but set in the modern style. Band 
rings for ladies and children are likewise coming into favor again, 
and these are engraved, chased or otherwise ornamented, accordirg 
to the taste of the individual. For wedding rings, the popular 
demand is now, as it ever has been and probably will be to the end 
of time, for a solid gold ring. This is imperative in the “ best 
society.” An engagement ring may be almost anything to suit the 
tastes of the parties in interest, but the wedding ring must be of 
solid gold, of medium weight, somewhat narrower and thicker than 
those formerly used. These are less cumbersome and in better taste. 
But there are some persons who will not be dictated to in this matter, 
and an occasional solid gold ring with a diamond embedded in its 
upper surface is permitted to be used for love-plighting purposes, but 
this is regarded more as an eccentricity than a compliance with the 
forms of society. 

The retail trade has been liberally supplied with finger rings of all 
kinds, as well as with all other forms of jewelry, and the public will 
have abundant opportunity to display its good taste in selecting its 
holiday presents. The array of fine and desirable goods that can be 
spread out by almost any dealer in the country would prove an irre¬ 
sistible temptation to any one with a few loose dollars in his or her 
pocket. There is scarcely anything in the line of holiday goods that 
is more acceptable to the average man, woman or child than an 
appropriate and tasteful piece of jewelry, nor is there anything in the 
line of presents that is worn so conspicuously as a reminder of the 
giver or that is treasured longer. - ! Therefore, when looking for holi¬ 
day gifts for your friends, remember that everybody loves and 
treasures jewelry, and that the dealers have choice examples to show 
you at this particular time. 








iHE annual banquet at Delmonico’s of the New York 
Jewelers' association is always one of the most nota¬ 
ble events of this character that occur in this city 
during the festive season. Delmonico has unre¬ 
stricted orders to make it the most elaborate dinner 


possible, while the officers of the association 
ous and distinguished attendance is at hand to do justice not only 
to the banquet but to the sentiments of the prominent speakers who 
always do honor to the occasion. The most noted after-dinner 
speakers hold themselves in readiness to attend the jewelers’ dinner, 
and some of the wittiest speeches ever delivered on such occasions 
have found utterance under the auspices of the jewelers. States¬ 
men, diplomatists, clergymen, eminent soldiers, lawyers, doctors, 
politicians and judges and modest citizens have vied with each other 
and with members of the jewelry trade in rendering ever memorable 
by their eloquence and their wit these annual gatherings. 

This year the jewelers’ dinner occurs on the evening of December 
i, some days later than usual. As The Circular for December is 
then printed and mailed for distribution, it is, of course, impossible 
for us to give our usual stenographic report of the proceedings. 
Heretofore The Circular has contained the only full report given 
of the proceedings, with short hand reports of all the speeches, thus 
enabling members of the trade who were not present to enjoy the 
good things that were said, if they could not partake of the viands 
offered, but this year the date at which the banquet is given wiil 
deprive our readers of this treat, as we cannot in justice to our 
advertisers delay publication in order to secure the report. How¬ 
ever, as the arrangements for the dinner are nearly all completed as 
we go to press, we are enabled to print the details as to the invited 
guests, the speakers, etc., and accompany these with a sketch of the 
history of the association, its objects, and other matters of interest. 

The New York Jewelers’^association was organized September 14, 
1874, previous to which time the necessity for such an organization 
was conceded, and various efforts had been made to secure it. In 
1873, a meeting of jewelers was held at the Astor House for the 
express purpose of forming a protective association of this kind; 
there was a large attendance, and the importance of the movement 
was fully recognized. A committee was appointed to draft a consti¬ 
tution and by-law i, to be reported to a meeting to be held a week 
later. The committee set bravely to work, and had their report fully 
made out at the appointed time. The meeting was held, the pro¬ 
posed constitution and by-laws discussed, and it was thought that 
the organization would be perfected at that time by all present affix¬ 
ing their signatures to the constitution. But, as it is too frequently 


the case on such occasions, the discussion was prolonged a 
expense of definite action, and some one moving an adjournment for sent 
one week, the meeting dissolved. A week later the interest had diet 
out, and there was not a corporal’s guard at the meeting. So the plan 
fell through for the time. But there were some who w 
deterred from the good work, and so they renewed their efforts tt 
.secure an organization during the next year, and the present Jewelers' 
Association is the outcome of their labors. 

Having preserved the constitution and bylaws that had been prev¬ 
iously adopted, the following named firms agreed to organize 
it, and they constituted the original members of the association, vi 
The Gorham Manufacturing Company; Mulford, Hale & Cottle; 1 
Baldwin, Sexton & Peterson; Carter, Howkins & Dodd; Taylor, 
Olmsted & Taylor; Ve. J. Magnin, Guedin & Co.; Robbins & 
Appleton; Chatellier & Spence, and the Meriden Brittania Com¬ 
pany. The initiation fee was fixed at $250 and the annual dues a 
$250. The small number of members at first, and the necessity for 
having a competent secretary to devote his whole time to his office, 
necessitated these high charges to meet the expense. Mr. Moses G 
Baldwin was chosen for the first president, Jaq les Guedin vice 
president, Henry Olmsted treasurer, and Francis E. Morse, 
now of Chicago, secretary. The succeeding officers have been a 
follows: 1875—Seth W. Hale, president; Philip Bissinger, vice- 
president, and Frank D. Taylor, treasurer. 1876—Jaques Guedin, 
president; E. C. Hine, vice-president, and Frank D. Taylor, treas¬ 
urer. 1877—Daniel F. Appleton, president; Alfred H. Smith, vice 
president, and Jaques Guedin, treasurer. 1878—Daniel F. Apple-: 
ton, president; Thomas Slater, vice-president, and Jaques Guedin, 
treasurer. 1879—Daniel F. Appleton, president; Thomas Slater,; 
vice-president, and Thomas G. Brown, treasurer. 1880—Ethel C. 

Hine, president; Wm. R. Ailing, vice-president, and Thomas G. 
Brown, treasurer. 1881—Ethel C. Hine, president; Wm. R. Allir.gj 
vice-president, and Thomas G. Brown, treasurer. 1882—Thomas 
G. Brown, president; Wm. R. Ailing, vice-president, and Augusl 
K. Sloan, treasurer. 1883—Thomas G. Brown, president; Wm. R. 

Ailing, vice-president, and A. K. Sloan, treasurer. 1884—Wm. I 
Ailing, president; G. C. White, Jr., vice-president, and A. K. Sloan, j 
treasurer. 1885—Wm. R. Ailing, president; G. C. White, Jr., vi ir 
president, and A. K. Sloan, treasurer. 1886—G. C. White, J r., pres¬ 
ident; Alfred H. Smith, vice-president, and A. K. Sloan, treasurer. 

1887—Alfred H. Smith, president; Fred. L. Douglass, vice-president 
and A. K. Sloan, treasurer. During its entire existent, e the associa¬ 
tion has had but four secretaries, viz: Francis E. Morse, f 
to 1875; Joseph Fornachon, from 1875 to 1876; John W, Clearman, 
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from 1877 to 1878; Henry Olmstead, from April, 1878, to the present 
time, he having been repeatedly reappointed by the executive com- 

The above list of officers indicates that the association increased 
its membership very numerously after it was fairly started, and had 
given actual demonstration of the fact that it was not conducted in 
the interests of any clique, but for the good of the trade in general. 
After the membership had grown in numbers, the initiation fee was 
reduced to $125 and the annual dues to the same amount, the whole 
costing $250 instead of $500, as originally established. When 
this reduction was made, the association refunded to the original 
members fifty per cent, of what they had paid, so as to place them on 
an equality as to cost with the new members. The headquarters of 
the association were first in the Waltham building in Bond street, 
but being driven thence by the fire of 1877, rooms were secured at 
the corner of Broadway and Bond street. Later, when they re¬ 
moved to Broadway and Fourth street, and finally, in May, 1885, 
permanent accomodations were found at No. 142 Broadway, in the 
Mutual Life building. Here Mr. Olmsted is to be found daily 
attending to the growing business of the association, and keeping its 
records. 

The objects of the association are the collection, preservation and 
dissemination among its members of information respecting the pur¬ 
chasers of goods in the various lines represented in the membership, 
notifying its members of failures, embarrassments or business im¬ 
proprieties. To facilitate this work, daily bulletins are sent out to 
th.e members by the secretary, embodying such information as he has 
been able to secure which is of interest to the trade. A collection 
department is also in successful operation, where members find it 
very convenient and profitable to place claims that have exhausted 
their patience and tact. The reciprocal feature of the organization, 
securing to its members the benefit of the latest status of the trade, 
based on the most recent transactions, which are given privately 
through inquiry sheets put before them with the daily bulletin, gives 
a value superior to other commercial agencies not conducted on the 
mutual system. It is not an uncommon observation of a member 
that the information received through the channels of the association 
on a single name, has saved him the cost of one or two years' sub¬ 
scription. 

The value of such an organization in encouraging and fostering 
social as well as business relations between its members, and in heal¬ 
ing and preventing ‘petty jealousies, is manifested by the freedom 
with which members give, under their private designation, informa¬ 
tion which in olden times it was difficult if not impossible to obtain 
from a rival house. 

In the sketch at the head of this article, our artist has sought to 
convey the idea that a banqueting party is having a good time. He 
could not, of course, give a correct representation of an event that 
had not cccutred at the time he made the sketch, otherwise we should 
have had a photographic reproduction of the banquet of the associa¬ 
tion, with portraits of all the participants. However, he will be a 
dull person who does not gather from the illustration that the parties 
in interest having passed the dining stage and reached the cigars, are 
listening to the remarks of some “silver-tongued orator.” That is 
precisely what the mem- bers of the association and their guests have 
on every occasion of this kind, and the preparations made for the 
1887 banquet are a guarantee that there will be no lack of interest 
or of social enjoyment. 

As we close up the last forms of The Circular for this issue, the 
committee is busy perfecting the minor details of their banquet 
arrangements. These are of a most comprehensive nature and it 
can be said that the ifumber who will participate in the entertain¬ 
ment, including members of the association, association guests and 
guests of members, will exceed one hundred and fifty. Among those 
who have accepted the invitation of the association are the following 
named gentlemen: His Honor, Mayor Hewitt; Hon. Noah Davis; 
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Hon. Wm. Walter Phelps; Hon. Chauncey M. Depew; General Wm. 
T. Sherman; Hon. Robert B. Roosevelt; Hon. Algernon S. Sullivan; 
Rev. E. Walpole Warren, D.D.; DeLancy Nicoll, Esq.; Seth W. 
Hale, Esq,, and J. C. Kinney, Esq., of Hartford. These gentlemen 
will occupy the platform and most of them, with others, will respond 
to the various sentiments proposed. 

An elegant menu is being prepared especially for this banquet, 
which will combine artistic elegance with full information regarding 
the substantials provided. The cordiality with which the invitations 
are accepted gives abundant promise that the Jewelers' Dinner of 
1887 will eclipse all previous efforts of the association in this line. 


Mr. A. Carter, Jr. 

E PRESENT as a supplement to The Circular 
this month an artistic and life-like portrait of Mr. A. 
Carter, Jr., senior member of the firm of Carter, 
Sloan & Co. This portrait of one of the well-known 
and highly esteemed veterans in the trade, is a fitting 
accompaniment to the holiday issue of The Circular, and it gives 
us great pleasure to present to our readers so acceptable a Christmas 
greeting as we know this will be to them. Mr. Carter is one of the 
successful men of the trade, and owes his success to his indomitable 
courage, persistent industry, and business enterprise. He was born 
at Newark, N. J., January 17th, 1817, and is, consequently, very near 
to his seventieth birthday at the present time. Mr. Carter’s parents 
were not blessed with a superfluity of this world’s goods, and it was 
necessary that he should, at an early age, enter upon the task of 
carving his own way in the world. At the age of fifteen he entered 
the employ of Taylor & Baldwin, manufacturing jewelers, at Newark, 
and devoted the next seven years of his life to acquiring a thorough, 
practical knowledge of the trade. He was an apt pupil, and soon 
became a valuable and trusted workman, and also a favorite with his 
employers. Being ambitious to push himself forward, he devoted 
much time in these early days to study, and contrived to secure a 
fair business education. After completing his apprentice labors, he 
entered the employ of Mr. D. Colton, Jr., at Newark 

Early in the year 1841, he formed a copartnership with James 
A. Pennington and Michael Doremus, two of his fellow workmen, 
and engaged in the manufacture of jewelry. They rented the 
premises formerly occupied by Bliss & Dwight, No. 369 Broad street, 
Newark, the building being the identical one in which Mr. Carter 
had first attended school. The firm had no salesrooms, as is now 
the custom, but all their business was transacted at the factory. Mr. 
Carter did the traveling for the firm, and this consisted at that time 
of occasional trips to New York, Boston and Philadelphia. The 
railroad to the latter city was a comparatively new affair, and it used 
to take five hours to make the trip. It was then considered very 
fast traveling when a man could leave Newark at night, go to Bos¬ 
ton, transact business in that city the next day and return home the 
next night, thus being absent from home only one day. Mr. Carter 
was a successful traveler, and the name of his firm soon became 
well known in the cities visited by him. This firm lasted, however, 
a little less than two years, Mr. Pennington retiring on account of 
his health and removing to the South. On his withdrawal the firm 
became Carter & Doremus, and so continued for two or three years. 
Mr. Doremus finally had an excellent offer to go with another jew¬ 
elry house, and felt it to be his duty to accept it, and so the partner¬ 
ship was dissolved and Mr. Carter left to run the business alone. He 
soon found that he could not well do the traveling and look after 
the factory, and he became very much discouraged for a time. So 
much so, indeed, that he came to New York and applied to a well- 
known manufacturer for a position as a salesman, but as there was 
no opportunity open for him, he returned to Newark, determined to 
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go on with his old business single handed and to do the best he could. 

He persevered in spite of many discouragements, working day and 
night to push the business and keep things moving. Sometimes he 
was almost disheartened, but he had made up his mind that he would 
succeed, and he was determined to do it or die trying. He ulti¬ 
mately associated with him Mr. Anthony C. Beam, and, as the busi¬ 
ness was then well established, prosperity began to smile upon him. 

During the succeeding years to the present time, the name of Mr. 

A. Carter, Jr., has been prominently identified with the manufac¬ 
turing jewelry industry. There have been changes in his partner¬ 
ships, and several other prominent jewelers associated with him at 
various times, but name of A. Carter, Jr. has always represented a 
tower of strength in the business. The firm of which he is the 
senior partner is made up to-day of young men who have grown up 
in the employ of the firm, and have been advanced from time to 
time. While they are the active members, they look to Mr. Carter 
for counsel and advice, and he visits the office in New York or the 
factory in Newark almost every day. 

During his long business career, Mr. Carter may be said to have 
met with uniform success; of course, his business has fluctuated accord¬ 
ing to the times, and in sympathy with all other industrial and com¬ 
mercial enterprises, but he has never met with any reverses to impair 
his credit at any time, and failure is a calamity that has never visited 
him. During the great financial panics of 1857 and 1873, his firm 
suffered heavily, as did others, but it pulled through safely, paying 
dollar for dollar. So in 1861, at the breaking out of the war, the 
firm lost large sums by the repudiation of their indebtedness by 
many of their Southern customers, but they stood the loss without 
wincing and came out all right. 

Mr. Carter has four sons, the eldest of whom is a partner in the 
firm of Carter, Sloan & Co., and is daily engaged at the factory in 
Newark, superintending the manufacture of their goods. Another 
son is in the senior class at Yale College, and one of the editors 
of the College literary paper. Another son is in the senior 
class at Princeton, while a third is now preparing for college. 

Mr. Carter himself, notwithstanding his gray hairs, is as lively 
and active as the youngest member of the firm, and if occa¬ 
sion demanded it he could turn in and do as much business as 
any one of them. He owns a beautiful place in the suburbs of 
Orange, New Jersey, where he has surrounded himself and family 
with all the comforts of life they desire. Here he passes all his 
leisure time in the enjoyment of a well-earned and richly deserved 
competence, highly esteemed by his neighbors, and bearing the 
reputation of being a public spirited, enterprising and benevolent 
citizen. Entirely a self-made man, Mr. A. Carter, Jr., has always 
been an honor to the industry with which he is identified, and 
a splendid illustration of Yankee pluck, perseverance and industry. 


The output of gold and silver in Montana this year is expected to 
be close to 135,000,000, almost all of which will be extracted from 
gold quartz and argentiferous leads There is not a miner in 
the territory who believes that more than one lead has been found 
out of every too that are in the hills waiting for the prospector's 
pick to uncover them. Extensive regions lying within the territory 
have not been prospected at all. Other great areas are known to 
contain large bodies of ore, but prospectors are not sufficiently 
numerous to permit those regions to be prospected. Well educated 
men who are familiar with the mineral belt% of the territory, have 
repeatedly asserted that there is more gold and silver in Montana 
than there is now in circulation in the world, and that her mines will, 
inside of the next seventy-five years, yield $5,000,000,000, which 
sum equals the money in circulation to-day. This outside the yield 
of copper .—Rochester Herald. 


California Diamonds. 

g|OME of the finest and most wonderful specimens of 
crystal or “ California diamonds ” were recently dis¬ 
covered in the McSorley & Co. gravel mine in Tun¬ 
nel Ridge, about a mile and a half from town. 
Small specimens of crystal have been found in 
various parts of the county, the largest seldom exceeding two 
pounds in weight. But never before has crystal of such huge dimen¬ 
sions and exceeding clearness as the one discovered in the above 
named mine been known to exist. The mine in which the crystal 
was found is worked by means of a tunnel in gray gravel, and the 
specimens were discovered on the east rim of the lead, intermixed 
with gravel on granite bed rock 1,000 feet from the entrance of the 
tunnel, and about r 10 feet perpendicular depth from the surface. 
They are of such hardness that the hardest file cannot make the 


least impression, and will readily cut glass like diamond. All the 
specimens are hexagonal cubes, terminating into pyramidal points, 
the sides being as smooth and regular as the finest cut glass, and of 
such clearness that objects can be plainly discerned through pieces 
a foot in thickness. They are of immense size, the largest having 
thirteen points starting from a single base three feet in length, two 
and a half feet in thickness, and weighing 500 pounds ; the next in 
size is two feet long, eighteen inches in thickness and weighs about 
160 pounds ; the others, about two dozen in number, range from one 
foot to a foot and a half in thickness, and weigh from fifty to seventy- 
five pounds. One of the latter was on exhibition at the Amador and 
Calaveras Agricultural Fair at lone. 

It is quite apparent that this was not their original place of forma¬ 
tion, but were tossed or brought thither by the action of the water, 
as the edges and corners of a number of them are chipped and 
ground to a considerable extent. About twenty-six whole speci¬ 
mens have already been found, besides a large number of broken 
ones, and there is no telling the number that will be uncovered as 
the work of sinking progresses. 


Production of Cold and Silver in the United 
States in 1 886. 

T HE annual report of the Director of the Mint, James P. Kim¬ 
ball, recently issued, shows the production of gold and silver 
in the United States last year to have been as follows : 

Approximate Distribution in Round Numbers, by States and Territo¬ 
ries, of the Estimated Total Production of Precious Metals in the 
United States for 1886. 


4446.000 $3,000 

1.110,000 8.400.000 

14,725.000 1.400.000 

4,450,000 16,000.000 


900,000 

87.500 

216.000 

147.000 


5,000,000 

2,800,000 

8,000 


158.500 
5,400,000 
‘ 11,825,000 


$34,860,000 1 $51,321,500 1 $8,190,500 
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- From $2,000,000 to $4,000,000 worth of gold is used annu¬ 
ally in the shape of toil for gilding, lettering, edging of books, signs 
and ornamental painting and dentistry, gilding taking the greater 
share. 

- The London Economist estimates that there is $5,000,000,000 

of coin in the present circulation of the world or available for circu¬ 
lation. Of this magnificent total $3,200,000,000 is in gold, and 
$1,800,000,000 is silver. 

- It is said that one’s turn to be killed on the English rail¬ 
ways does not come till 7,367,730 journeys have been made. That 
is to say, that that proportion of journeys has been made during the 
past year to each person who has been killed; 725,584,390 journeys 
were made last year and only 95 passengers were killed. — The Trader. 

- The old clock which is the sole piece of furniture that was 

in the public rooms of the White House in Lincoln's time has been 
restored to its place on Colonel Lamont’s mantel piece. This clock, 
which formerly stood where it does now, was removed to President 
Arthur’s bedroom five years agoon account of his taking a particular 
fancy to it. — Philadelphia Press. 

- It is not generally known that the finest diamond in America 

is owned right here in Cincinnati. It belongs to Mr. Alvin Patton. 
This stone is of the purest crystal white, weighs over twelve karats, 
and is absolutely perfect in cut and color, being the round cutting 
now so much in vogue. It is valued by experts at twelve thousand 
($12,000) dollars. — Cincinnati Commercial. 

- The Relief Association still prospers. There was a net 

gain of twenty-six this week, and the collection amounted to $366.75. 
Every man and woman in the employ of the company should be a 
member of the association, then if sickness comes there is a sum each 
week which can be rightfully claimed, and there need be no taking 
up of subscriptions. It would seem to be wise to allow no subscrip¬ 
tion papers circulated unless the person for whom they are intended 
belongs to the Relief Association, on the principle that if they 
will not look out a little for themselves, it is not the part of wisdom 
to help them out of a tight place.— Waltham Free Press. 

- A. W. Franks has presented to the British Museum a most 

remarkable coin, lately received from India. It is a decadrachm of 
the Bactrian series, the first ever met with, and bears on the obverse 
a horseman charging with his lance an elephant, on whose back are 
two warriors, and on the reverse a king or Zeus standing, holding a 
thunderbolt and a spear; in the field isa monogram composed of the 
letters AB. The obverse records some victory of the Greeks over 
the barbarians, and the reverse maybe a representation of Alexander 
the Great. The coin evidently comes from the district of the Oxus, 
and was struck about the middle of the second century B. C. 

-New Zealand has never enjoyed the fame of the Australian 

continent for its gold produce, but nevertheless since 1857 the gold 
fieldsof New Zealand have produced in round numbers ^45,000,000. 
The gold exported reached its highest point in 1866, when 735,376 
ounces, valued at ,£2,844,517, were exported. The present production 
is valued at nearly £1, 000,000. A total area of 21,000 square miles 
of gold and silver bearing lands is already known and proved, both 
metals having been found over that area at numerous localities. A 
bulky handbook has been written on the subject by Mr. W. J. M. 
Larnarch, in which information is given, not only as to the precious 
metals, but other minerals found in the island. 

- -The day has passed when an umbrella is a mere article of a 

certain general form, and made with a limited requirement of skill. 
In fact, the time has arrived when it must perform its natural design 


of usefulness, and also be found in harmony with taste and fashion. 
The manufacturers now engaged in the business have to exercise a 
great amount of talent in various ways to produce the original and 
excellent goods that are constantly shown, and which have actually 
made the umbrella an article of use far beyond anything which was 
ever thought of in former days. The present season is a successful 
one, and it arises in a great degree from this fact of the advancement 
in the manufacture of the goods.— Fabrics, Fancy Goods and Notions. 

-"This is one of the cutest things in the watch line that has 

yet appeared," said Jeweler Charles S. Crossman, holding up one of 
the new Swiss watches designed for the use of the blind. “The old 
raised figure watches were clumsy, and the blind people were con¬ 
stantly bending or breaking the watch hands by touching them. In 
this watch a small peg is set in the corner of each figure. When the 
hour hand is approaching a certain hour the peg for that hour drops 
when the quarter before it is passed. The person feels the peg is 
down, and then counts back to twelve. He can thus tell the time 
within a few minutes, and by practice he can become so expert as to 
tell the time almost exactly. They have been in use about six months 
and there is a steady and growing demand for them.”— N. Y. Sun. 

-The white topaz found near Pike’s Peak is almost equal in 

value to the diamond. Not many people know this, but I found a 
topaz on the banks of the Platte River this summer, and sent it to a 
lapidary in New York to have it cut. It weighed 828 karats, and the 
lapidary sent back word that he would give me $500 for it. I refused 
the offer, and investigation disclosed the fact that if I had sold the 
stone it would have found its way into some of the large jewelry 
stores of the metropolis, where, cut into innumerable small stones, it 
would have been offered for sale as genuine diamonds. Clear white 
topaz is worth $9 a karat. A three or four karat, well-cut stone, will 
cost you $30 or $40. The white topaz has the brilliancy and hard¬ 
ness of the diamond, and differs from it only in being somewhat 
transparent. Its angle of refraction differs only slightly from that of 
the diamond. It is rare, too.—G. F. Hobert, in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 

-A watch having but one wheel is still in existence in France, 

though manufactured in Paris more than a hundred years ago. This 
watch was presented to the National Institute in 1870, being then in 
a deplorable state, but under the skilful treatment of an expert, har¬ 
mony between the various parts was successfully re-established, so 
that it is even now in going order. The great wheel, which gives the 
watch its name, occupies the bottom of the case and center of the 
plate; it has sixty teeth, its axis carries two pinions, one of which 
receives the motive force from a barrel, and the other carries the 
minute work. The function of this great wheel is quadruple. First 
it acts on a lift, then on a lever operating on another destined to 
lower the axis of the watch, and lastly on a third lever, the latter 
serving to return power to the great wheel at the moment when the 
action relents by the rise of the axis. 

-One of those slick gentlemen who make periodical visits 

through the country selling jewelry and giving purchasers back double 
what they paid for them, made a visit to Plattsburg Saturday. After 
the usual sales, in which he gave them back two or three times what 
they paid for jewelry, he commenced selling watch chains at $10 
each and throwing in a watch and some money, which he put in the 
case, leaving it open so all could see it was there. He announced 
when putting the money in that he was putting in $■ bills, but with¬ 
out looking he picked up a $20 bill and appeared to put it in through 
mistake. A number of old and staid citizens were so certain that 
the $20 bill instead of the $1 went in every time that they were in 
great haste to get out their $10 before he discovered the error he 
had made. They always got, however, just what they bought, the 
chain, watch and bill—$1. The game was a good one, and the seller 
would not take money from boys or young men. Strange to state, 
he found plenty of old men, who should have known better, gullible 
enough to swallow the bait whole. He went from here to Lathrop, 
and found plenty of suckers there also.— Plattsburg Democrat. 
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pocket-book. 

The wife who carries on her husband’s pawnshop after his decease 
is truly a “ loan widder.” 

Canada’s debt is nearly three hundred millions. Canada ought to 
abscond to the United States. 

It is strange that the potters do not go into the base-ball business.. 
They can make such good pitchers. 

A dog is property when it has been stolen; but it is not property 
when the tax assessor comes round. 

You can’t always judge by appearances. The man who wears a 
diamond pin may be really wealthy. 

The prevailing style of architecture is growing so in popularity that 
druggists are now selling Queen Anne pills. 

A stray hair should not remain on the coat of a bald-headed man. 
For the hair there is always room at the top. 

“ Mike, did you ever catch frogs ?” “ Yes, sorr.” “ What did 
you bait with ?” “ Bate ’em with a shtick, sorr.” 

The single eye-glass is worn by the dude. The theory is that he 
can see more with one eye than he can comprehend. 

It is sad to see family relics sold at auction, but the most painful 
thing under the hammer is generally your thumb nail. 

Jay Gould says the money he has made has enslaved him, but he 
is making no noticeable effort to secure his emancipation. 

We never saw a walking match, but we have seen a man whose 
hair was so red that he would be taken for a walking candle. 

A new novel is called “ The Kernel and the Husk.” It was prob¬ 
ably written between drinks while the Colonel’s throat was husky. 

Orpheus was a musician whose music had power to draw rocks, 
etc , toward him. The modem street musician has the same power. 

Some rich men have before now given one or two valuable pictures 
to public galleries, but it was left for Judge Hilton to give “ 1807." 

Pat stole a watch, Mike a cow, and both were arrested. “ What 
time is it ?” says Mike. “ Faith,"answered Pat, “ just milking time." 

Polite burglar:—“ Madame you are too young to wear such unfash¬ 
ionable jewelry; you must really permit me to recommend a new 

Citizen (to Policeman)—“Do you think it will rain to-night?” 
Policeman—” Oi don’t know, soor; Oi’ve only been on the force one 
wake.” 

You can’t make a man a gentleman by calling him one. But some¬ 
times you can please him and carry your point, and that is more to 
your purpose. 

The man who borrows $5 from you and neglects to return it is 
often though; to have a poor memory, when, in fact, the man is poor 
and not the memory. 

Wife—I found a ring on the street to-day. It is engraved F. to 
M. I wonder what that means? Husband (who is a speculator)— 
Fair to medium, I suppose. 

Old Lady (at the Jersey City news stand of the Pennsylvania road) 
—“Have you the Century, boy?” Boy (very busy)—“ Yes’m; 
chewin’ tobacco or magazine ?” 

A rural correspondent asks: “ How can I remove vermin from my 
hens?" Make them use combs; the roosters do. Your hens don’t 
seem to have been brought up right. 


Young Planty—“ I did order them with high collars, Biles, but 
these are weally too beastly high, y’knaw.” Biles—“ My dear sir, 
you’ve got the shirt on upside down.” 

Before you call attention to the fact that a pig has no use for his 
tail, please remember that you have two buttons on the lower back 
of your coat that don’t button anything. 

‘I sincerely trust that you will favor me with a remittance," wrote 
the creditor. The reply came back: “ If you ‘ sincerely trust ’ what 
in thunder are you in such a hurry about ?” 

“ I say, Jimmy, what effect do you s’pose the death of the senior 
partner will have on the business?” Second Clerk—“Well, I think 
we’ll have a holiday on the day of the funeral." 

Dentist (kindly)—“Now, does that hurt.” Patient—“I don’t 
mind your working on the tooth so much, but if you will just ease 
your sleeve button out of my right eye I’ll be obliged.” 

Violent rainstorm—crowded street car—handsome lady and gen¬ 
tleman on platform. Gentleman (to those inside)—“ Can you squeeze 
a lady in there?” Chorus of male voices—" Yes, certainly.” Lady 
goes in—gets squeezed. 

“*’ ve been in every city of any importance in the United States, 
gentlemen, and I know what I’m talking about.” Chicago Drummer 
—“ What do you think of Chicago?" Talkative Passenger—" I’ve 
never been in Chicago.” 

“ Prisoner, did you kill this boy ?” “ I did, your honor; I cut his 
throat. He shot me in the ear with a rubber sling, and—” “ The 
prisoner is discharged, and the sheriff will give him back his knife 
and tell the janitor to sharpen it for him.” 

Fashionable Young Lady—“ Justine, look at the weather forecast 
for to-day.” Maid—Yes, Miss Arabella. They say we are to have 
strong easterly winds.” F. Y. L.—“ Then get out my shortest walk¬ 
ing dress, my best stockings and my diamond buckled garters." 

Socialist—" Among other things I am opposed to, is the immigra¬ 
tion of the Chinese.” Anti-Socialist—“ As you admit you won’t work, 
in what manner do they conflict you.” “Confound them, they rob 
me of a living.” “ How ?’’ “ By doing the washing my wife used 
to get.” 

“ John,” said his wife, “ don’t you spend more than you ought for 
lunches down-town ? I can’t understand how it is that the money 
slips away as it does.” “ No, m’ dear, I eat (hie) free lunch nearly 
ev’ry day.” “ Well, I wish you would give up free lunches, John, 
They cost you more than we can afford.” 

If you drop your collar button, there is one sure method of 
finding it. After you have hauled the bureau across the room to 
look under it, then replace the furniture and put on a pair of heavy 
shoes; start to walk across the room, and before you have taken 
three steps you will step on the collar button and smash it all to 
pieces. 

A young woman stepped into a jewelry store and asked to look at 
mourning jewelry. Various articles were shown her which she exam¬ 
ined critically, but gave no sign of buying. Finally the salesman 
asked, “Do you intend purchasing for yourself?” “Well, not just 
yet,” she replied, “but my husband is very sick, and mourning jew¬ 
elry is so becoming to me. It is just too lovely for anything.” 

A Bank Cashier Who had Stolen $50,000 from the Bank and 
skipped out to Cincinnati, Went to a Lawyer and said: “ How can 
I Fix Matters so as to be safe from the Law ?” “ I will Arrange to . 
have the Bank settle for Half the Amount," was the Prompt reply. 
When this had been done the Thief Expressed his Great Pleasure 
and Satisfaction, and inquired: “ And now, what shall I Pay you 
for your Services?” “The Other Half, sir!” was the Calm reply. 
Moral —It is a Wonder the Lawyer left so much for the Bank. 
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Poising Tool. —By adapting to one end of the ordinary depthing 
tool two new centers of steel wire, about a half-inch of the inner end 
of each of which is filed away somewhat beyond the diametrical line, 
a very good poising tool can be made. Harden and polish these 
ends, and, when properly fastened in the tool by the set screws, they 
will present a very nice sharp angle on which to poise the balances; 
the adjustment for the length of staff, of course, is made by the screw 
which opens the tool. 

Imitation Ground Glass. —Put a piece of putty in muslin, twist 
the fabric tight and tie it into the shape of a pad; well clean the glass 
first, and then treat it with the putty all over. The putty will exude 
sufficiently through the muslin to render the stain opaque. Let it 
dry hard and varnish. If a pattern is required, cut it out in paper 
as a stencil, place it so as not to slip and proceed as above, removing 
the stencil when finished. If there should be any objection to the 
existence of the clear spaces, cover it with slightly opaque varnish. 
In this way very neat and cheap designs may be painted on glass 
doors. 

Diamond Broaches.— Make your broaches of brass, the size and 
shape you desire; then, having oiled them slightly, roll their points 
into fine diamond dust until it is entirely covered. Hold them on 
the face of your anvil,-and tap with a light hammer till the grains are 
imbedded. Great caution will be necessary in this operation. Do 
not tap heavy enough to flatten the broach. Very light blows are all 
that will be required; the grains will be driven in much sooner than 
one would imagine. Some roll the broach between two small pieces 
of steel to imbed the diamond dust. It is a very good way, but rather 
more wasteful of the dust. Broaches made in this way are made for 
dressing out jewels. 

The Pendulum Suspension.— The suspension of the pendulum, 
the pendulum spring and the action of the crutch or back fork, are 
all of the most vital importance. The spring should be perfectly 
straight and should fit into the slit of the cock without shake, and 
the slit should be perfectly straight and at right angles to the front 
of the dial or frames of the clock. The back fork should fit easily 
and without shake, and the acting part stand at right angles to the 
frames. The pendulum bob should swing exactly in a plane with 
the frames and the dial, and after a clock has been put in its case, 
before putting on the hands, it is well to get up high enough and look 
down to see that all these parts work as described. 

Drilling Glass. —For drilling holes in glass, a common steel 
drill, well made and well tempered, is the best tool. The steel should 
be forged at a low temperature so as to be sure not to burn it, and 
then tempered as hard as possible in a bath of salt water that has 
been well boiled. Such a drill will go through glass very rapidly, if 
well moistened with turpentine in which some camphor has been dis¬ 
solved. Diluted sulphuric acid is equally good, if not better. It is 
stated that at Berlin, glass cuttings for pump barrels, etc., are drilled, 
planed and bored like iron ones, and in the same lathes and machines, 
by the aid of sulphuric acid. A little practice with these different 
plans will enable the operator to cut and work glass as easily as brass 

To Take out an English Lever Mainspring.—A good way 
to remove an English lever mainspring is to take out the head of the 
barrel, clasp the arbor square in the sliding tongs, and turn it to wind 
up the spring a little, and take the pressure off the outside coil, so 
that the hook can be pushed out of the hole with the pegwood; then 
pull the spring out of the barrel in the usual way. Other kinds of 
springs that are liable to stick at the hook should be first loosened 
there before pulling the spring out. Of course, the fingers must rest 
ever the open end of the barrel while doing this to prevent the spring 


twisting up edgewise and jumping up in a snarl. Such an accident 
not only bends the spring, but is liable to strain apd break it, beside 
the trouble of getting it unsnarled. Springs that are free at the bot¬ 
tom can have two or three of the central coils gently lifted up and 
rested over the others, raising up more with the tweezers till the 
whole jumps out. Some do this with all sorts of springs, but it is 
safer to first loosen the outer end when there is any danger of stick¬ 
ing at the hook. 

To Fix a Pallet Stone in Position.—To fix a pallet stone or 
an end stone by means of shellac, it is usual to place small pieces of 
the latter round the stone when in position and apply heat. But very 
often the lac spreads unevenly or swells up; and in addition to being 
unsightly, it is apt to displace the stone. The inconvenience can be 
avoided as follows: The pallets are held in long sliding tongs; tak¬ 
ing a piece of shellac, heat it and roll it into a cylinder between the 
fingers; again heat the extremity and draw it out into a fine thread. 
This thread will break off, leaving a point at the end of the lac. Now, 
heat the tongs at a little distance from the pallets, testing the degree 
of heat by touching the tongs with the shellac. When it melts easily, 
touch the two sides of the notch with it; a very thin layer can thus 
be spread over them, and the pallet stone can then be placed in 
position and held until cold enough. The tongs will not lose the 
heat suddenly, so that the stone can easily be raised or lowered as 
required. The projecting particles of cement can be removed by a 
brass wire filed to an angle and forming a scraper. 

The Collet in a Clock.— The collet in front of the hands is a 
little thing, but it is seldom that we see one right; one that will hold 
the hands firm and allow them to be moved in small portions of 
space with ease and certainty. Before makinga collet, first straighten 
the minute spring end, put it on its place on the center pinion and 
put the minute wheel on its place on top of it, and then the minute 
hand on its place. You will now see the space there is from the 
surface of the hand to the pin hole in the center pinion. Make the 
collet so high that it will just come over the hole, and then cut a slit 
in the collet just as deep as the hole is wide; make the slit to corre¬ 
spond with the hole in every way, and in such a manner that when 
the pin is put in it will fit without shake. A collet made in this 
manner will last as long as the clock, and when the minute hand is 
set up the hands will always be firm, and, at the same time, more 
easily, and not affect the motion of the clock when they are set 
backward or forward. The square on the pipe of the minute wheel 
sometimes projects through the minute hand, and the collet presses on 
it in place of the hand. When this is the case it should be filed down, 
because the minute hand can never be held firm unless the collet be 
very much hollowed at the back, which it is not desirable to do. 

To Temper Steel Very Hard.—As the hardness of steel 
depends on the quickness with which it is cooled, there are better 
materials than water, which gives an unequal temper besides, the 
steam bubbles developed interrupting contact; water is also a bad 
conductor of heat, and if the bubbling and the heat did not put it in 
motion, it would be unfit for hardening. Water with plenty of ice in 
it gives a hard temper; small tools may be stuck into a piece of ice 
as jewelers insert them in a piece of sealing wax. Oil is also used 
by them as being better than water, as it does not evaporate so 
quickly. The Damascus steel blades are tempered in a strong cur¬ 
rent of cold air, passing through a narrow slit; this gives a much 
more uniform and equal temperature than water. But the most 
effective liquid is the only liquid metal mercury. This being a good 
conductor of heat, in fact, the very best liquid conductor and the 
only cold one, appears to be the best one for hardening steel cutting 
tools. The best steel, when forged into shape and hardened in mer¬ 
cury, will cut almost anything. We have seen articles made from 
ordinary steel, which have been hardened and tempered to a deep 
straw color, turned with comparative ease with cutting tools made 
from good tool-steel hardened in mercury. Beware of inhaling the 
vapor while hardening. 
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“Find" of Pre-Historical Goldsmithing. —A precious find 
has lately been made in the vicinity of a city in Schleswig. While 
sinking a shaft, two small chased gold vessels, in the shape of saucers, 
with chased ornaments in high relief, were found. The saucer¬ 
shaped vessels are of the same size, and lay placed face to face in the 
earth. Several nail holes in each vessel admit of the presumption 
that each had a handle. Antiquarians presume that they were used 
in divine sacrifices. 

Forgery. —A very curious article among the contents of the British 
Mint Museum, London, is the Jellalabad medal of 1842, which has 
been cut out of a piece of solid silver by a private soldier. The pos¬ 
sessor of the original medal lost his treasure, and fearing punishment 
if he declared his loss, obtained a piece of silver and cut out a replica 
of the medal. The work is exceedingly well done, and doubtless 
escaped detection a long time. On the forgery being found out it 
was returned to the Mint, and was retained in the Museum as a 
curiosity. 

Goldsmiths in China. —In China, jewelers and gold workers are 
permitted to keep only one journeyman. Some time ago, Emperor 
Kwang-Su ordered a jeweler of Su-Tzen, which city is celebrated for 
for its artistic jewelers, to make a gold crown for him, and in order 
to expedite the work, permitted him to engage several journeymen. 
This permission excited the envy of the other 123 jewelers of the 
place, and they therefore precipitated themselves upon him and killed 
him by biting. The murderers were tried, and the one who indicted 
the first bite was condemned to death while the others were severely 
punished. 

Steel Formerly and Now. —The designation “ steel ” has 
changed its meaning altogether in the last thirty years; by steel at 
that period was understood iron with a percentage of one-half to one 
and one-half of carbon, and which, when dipped in a red hot condi¬ 
tion into water, would assume a certain degree of hardness. Steel 
was at that time almost exclusively employed in the manufacture of 
tools and knives, while at present the most different kinds of steel, 
both soft and hard, are used in the building of steamships, manufac¬ 
ture of rails, platings for ironclads, cannons, boilers and an infinity 
of uses. This great revolution in the employment of steel was made 
possible by the invention of Bessemer. The average price of steel is 
to-day very low, and considering its superior qualities, as compared 
to iron, steel is almost as cheap as iron. 

Freak of Nature. —No explanation ever has been, or ever will 
be, forthcoming of the extraordinary freak of nature in the formation 
of the famous pearl known as the Southern Cross. Originally dis¬ 
covered at Roeburn, in Western Australia, it consists of nine pearls 
adhering together in the form of a Latin cross, seven in the shaft and 
two in the arms, one on each side of the shaft, nearly opposite the 
second pearl from the top. The pearls are slightly compressed, like 
peas in a pod, and no trace of any artificial junction can be observed. 
It has been suggested that a fragment of seaweed my have gotten 
into the shell and formed the frame of the construction. The pearls 
are of fine quality, though slightly misshapen at places, and the value 
of the gem is very high. Its character is unique, and so filled the 
owner—an Irishman named Kelley—with superstitious awe, that for 
a long time he was induced to hide it away and keep his possession a 

A Music Box in Her Bustle. —Said a Custom House inspector 
the other day to an El Paso del Norte reporter: “ Very few people 
think it wrong to smuggle, and if they can manage to slip a few 
trinkets over the line unobserved they have no hesitancy in so doing. 
A short time ago there was a little excursion party in El Paso del 
Norte, Mexico, and I kept a sharp lookout, but one of the ladies I 


would have passed almost with my eyes shut, she was such a pretty 
girl, and had such an innocent, babyish face. I had just asked her 
if she had any dutiable articles, and she had just said, ‘ O, no, sir,’ 
when I heard a peculiar muffled and whirring sound, and then some¬ 
thing tinkling out an old tune. It seemed to come from under her 
skirts, and then I remembered hearing of a clock striking once in a 
woman’s bustle and I tumbled to the situation. You see, that inno¬ 
cent little thing had bought a tiny music box in a case covered with 
filigree work, and somebody had suggested that she hide it under her 
clothes. I can’t exactly say how she attached it to her, but I know 
that she accidentally touched some spring or something and set the 
thing going. It kept right on playing that tune until she got out and 
then began to reel off another. I thought the woman would faint, 
and I heard her remark to another that she would think of packing 
around her a clockwork infernal machine as to try that dodge again. 

Trifling with a Lady’s Affections. —An ardent swain bought 
a handsome gold chain a few days prior to St. Valentine’s Day for 
the lady of his affection, and, being in a hurry, he paid for the chain 
at once and directed it to be enclosed in a box. The box was pro¬ 
vided, and in some way or other the chain was supposed to have been 
placed inside, for the box was sealed and the purchaser left the shop 
with it. A few minutes later the jeweler found that the chain, instead 
of being in a box, had slipped on to the floor. The young man could 
not be found, and, as lie made no application for the chain, an adver¬ 
tisement was inserted in the newspaper informing him of the mistake. 
Still no application was made for the chain, and the matter was not 
elucidated until recently, when, in consequence of something unusual 
in the lady’s correspondence, her sweetheart went to her father’s 
house in the country to ask for an explanation. The lady declared 
that he knew all about it, and she refused to be made the subject of 
what she considered an insult. For some time the young man vainly 
asserted his innocence, and ultimately the lady produced the box and 
explained that it reached her on St. Valentine’s morning, safely but 
empty. From mystification the young man veered round to a sense 
that a practical joke had been played upon him by the jeweler, and 
his rage against that individual was almost boundless. He lost no 
time in seeking an interview with him, and was only mollified into a 
state of reason on being assured by ocular proof that every endeavor 
had been made to apprise him of the mistake. 

The Scepter of Charlemagne. —The entire world of anti¬ 
quarians of Europe stand trembling, as it does not know at what 
moment some audacious hand will brush off the cobwebs from the 
most cherished specimens of antiquity and label them “frauds.” The 
following revelation is the reason: As is well known, the reputed 
scepter of Charlemagne has hitherto been guarded most religiously in 
the Galerie d’Apollon. The widely celebrated jeweler, Mr. Germain 
Bapst, some time ago delivered a lecture in Paris on the “ History of 
French Goldsmithing,” and ruthlessly destroyed the illusion hover¬ 
ing over said scepter. According to Mr. Bapst, this scepter is 
nothing else than a very handsome baton of a music director. The 
story of the designation of “ Scepter of Charlemagne ” is very remark¬ 
able. At his coronation, Napoleon I. expressed the desire of holding 
the scepter of that old Emperor of the West in his hand. The red 
velvet surrounding the scepter was taken off to be changed, but how 
great was the consternation of the goldsmith at reading upon the 

bared metal the words, “ This baton is my property, X-, singer 

in Notre Dame—1280.” He at once informed Ducroc, the grand 
marshal of the imperial household. “ The emperor must be informed 
of this,” remarked the goldsmith. “ Not by any means,” Ducroc 
replied. “ Draw fresh velvet around it as fast as you can, and never 
betray by a syllable what you have seen. It is absolutely necessary 
that the emperor should die in the opinion that he has held the 
scepter of Charlemagne in his hand.” And in this manner the pious 
fraud has been preserved up to the present day. The many swords 
and crowns reputed to have belonged to Charlemagne are not more 
authentic than this scepter. 
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The following jewelers were noticed in town during last month : Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y„ Mr. J. E. Bell, of Bell Bros., Mr. J. A, Seely, of Seely & Son: 
Galion, 0„ Mr. C. W. Bechtol, of Kesselmeier & Bechtol; Sunbury, Pa., 
Mr. J. H. Heim; Waverly, N. Y., Mr. D. D. Knapp; Bath. N. Y.. Mr. W. 
P. Sedgwick; Birmingham. Conn., Mr. T. S. Allis; Pittston. Pa.. Mr. W. L. 
McDougall; St. Albans, Ver., Mr. C. H. Place; Ticonderoga, N. ,Y„ Mr. 
E. A. Prescott; Elmira. N. Y., Mr. L. La France; Cleveland, O., Mr. 1. 
Meeker, Mr. F. Strouse; Wyalusing, Pa.. Mr. H. J. Hallock; Danbury. 
Conn., Mr.C. M. La Rue; Amsterdam, N. Y„ Mr. William Mitchell; Mid¬ 
dletown, Conn., Mr. J. E. Bullard ; Toronto. Ontario. Mr. J. E. Ellis; Troy. 
'. Mr. S. C. Tappen; Louisville, Ky., Mr. W. C. Kendrick; Oswego,N. 

_Ir, G. A. Durussel, Mr. W. L. Hoskins; Cortland. N. Y., Mr. A. M. 

Jewett; Deposit, N. Y„ Mr. C. E. Vail; Fort Plain, N. Y„ Mr. A. Dunn ; 
Hagerstown, Md„ Mr. M. Kohler; Mount Vernon, 0., Mr. F. F. Ward; 
Schenectady, N. Y„ Mr. W. Sanders. Mr. S. Myers; Aurora. III., Mr. E. W. 
Trask; Pittsburg, Pa., Mr. R. Siedle, Mr. S. F. Roberts. Mr. J. Smith, Mr. 
W. Wattles, Mr. G. W. Biggs; Springfield. Mass, Mr. F. E. Ladd; Easton, 
Pa., Mr. L. E. Bixler; New Berne, N. C„ Mr. S. K. Eaton, Mr. C. S. Bell; 
Tyrone, Pa., M. F. L. Beckel; Middletown, N. Y., Mr. B. F. Gordon; 
Syracuse, N. Y„ Mr. G. E. Comstock, Mr. A. Lewis; Holyoke, Mass., Mr. 
J. Meacham; Cincinnati, 0„ Mr. C. L. Rodig; Bangor, Me.. Mr. J. Tibbetts; 
Lebanon, Pa., Mr. H. L. Kohler; Detroit, Mich., Mr. F. Rolshoven; Wil¬ 
mington, Del., Mr. J. E. Rudolph ; Troy, Pa., Mr. J. H. Grant; East 
Stroudsburg, Pa„ Mr. D. W. Davis ; Matteawan, N. Y., Mr. A. Townsend; 
Plattsburg, N. Y., Mr. J. R. Cottrill; Columbus, O. Mr. D. Gruen; Hart¬ 
ford, Conn., Mr. C. H. Case, Mr. H. Crondahl; Thomasville, Ga.. Mr. J. A. 
Jerger; Lowell, Mass., Mr. E. Lamson ; Knoxville, Tenn., Mr. E. J. Sand- 
ford ; Corning, N. Y.. Mr. D. F. Fero; Terre Haute, Ind„ Mr. S. Swope; 
San Francisco, Cal., Mr. H. Kahn; Binghampton, N. Y„ Mr. C. E. Taylor; 
Buffalo. N. Y„ Mr. E. A. F.isele. Mr. G. J. Weil; Jacksonville, Fla., Mr. J. 
Gumbinger, Mr. D. Greenleaf; Richmond, Va., Mr. W. Meyer; York, Pa„ 
Mr. R. F. Polack; Albany. N. Y„ Mr. B. L. Mix, Mr. R. Williams, Mr. S. 
Ballin, Mr. C. A. Peters, Mr. J. McDonough; Sabroon Lake, N. Y., Mr. D. 
C. Bailey; Wilkesbarre, Pa., Mr. J. C. Wells. Mr. H. G. Shupp; Baltimore, 
Md., Mr. H. Treide. Mr. L. Witz, Mr. J. S. Macdonald, Mr. L. Seliger; 
Tampa, Fla., Mr. W. T. Leonard; Erie, Pa., Mr. H. Jarecki; Akron. O., 
Mr. D. Hibbard ; Saugerties, N. Y„ Mr. J. T. Jewett; Fall River. Mass., 
Mr. C. E. Gifford, Mr. J. L. Hicks; Philadelphia, Pa., Mr. I. Bedichimer, 
Mr. G. W. Banks, Mr. C. P. Herald; Reading, Pa., Mr. J. F. Baverle; 
Delhi. N. Y„ Mr. H. Stilson; Unadilla, N. Y„ Mr. T. Diball; Corry. Pa., 
Mr. J. R. Graves; Rochester. N. Y„ Mr. J. D. Harrington, Mr. D. Fahy. 
Mr. H. Bausch, Mr. H. C. Cohn. Mr. D. Rosenberg; Utica, N. Y„ Mr. C. 
C. Shaver, Mr. W. I. Taylor; Boston, Mass., Mr. F. Quimby, Mr. C. F. 
Morrill, Mr. W. E. Spear, Mr. F. B. Bemis, Mr. G. A. Wood, Mr. J. W. 
Hazcn; Milwaukee, Wis.. Mr. A. K. Camp; Chicago, III., Mr. J. B. Mayo, 
Mr. A. J. Zabriskie, Mr. C. F. Weber; Hudson, N. Y., Mr. J. P. Van Wyck; 
Washington, D. C„ Mr. H. Hoffa; Lancaster, Pa., Mr. E. F. Bowman, Mr. 
A. Rhoades, Mr. Ernest Zahn; Lynchburg, Va„ Mr. H. T. Silverthorn. 


—Mr. H. Wundoehl buys and sells gold, silver, platinum and alloy 

—Smith & Greene, of Providence, make a clean line of rolled 
plate chains. 

—Mr. F. Jeandheur, Jr., is a reliable and experienced gold and 
silver plater. 

—Howard & MOhle supply manufacturers with gold and silver of 
any fineness. 

—Sigler Bros., of Cleveland, O., have a good line of stock for the 
holiday season. 

—The “Bijou” chatelaine watch is quite popular. It can be 
obtained of jobbers. 

—Sussfeld, Lorsch & Co. have a large variety of opera and field 
glasses for this season. 

—Mr. D. L. Van Moppes gives notice to the trade of the change 
of his address in Paris. 

—C. Rosswog & Son make a nice line of rich jewelry, with and 
without precious stones. 

—W. L. Glorieux & Co., of Newark, N. J., are kept busy assaying 
and refining for the trade. 

—J. B. & S. M. Knowles are showing a superb line of pretty 
designs in solid silverware. 

—L. Le Long & Bro., of Newark, make a specialty of refiningand 
assaying jewelers’ sweepings. 

—The Cross Pen Co., of Boston, report continued success with 
their “ Peerless ” fountain pen. 


—Louis A. Scherr & Co., of Philadelphia, carry a full line of jew¬ 
elry, watches, tools, materials, etc. 

—The “ Lady Racine ” chatelaine watch is now made in several 
sizes, and in nickel, silver and gold. 

—C. Cottier & Son are fully prepared to meet the wants of the 
trade for precious or imitation stones. 

—Mr. Chas. F. Irons, of Providence, has a full line in stock at all 
times of his gold emblem pins and charms. 

—The Bay State Watch Case Co. are rushed with orders at present, 
and the popularity of their goods is growing. 

—Mr. Eberhard Faber, maker of the famous A. W. Faber brand 
of pens, pencils, etc., reports a good business. 

—G. W. Pratt & Co. are supplying the trade with every description 
of watches and jewelry, movements and cases. 

—J. Briggs & Sons, of Providence, supply the trade with wire, 
plate, solder, etc., for manufacturing purposes. 

—G. & S. Owen & Co. show some beautiful things in 14 karat 
jewelry, made especially for this season’s trade. 

—Mr. J. H. French, the auctioneer, owes his success to the fact 
that he is a practical jeweler of long experience. 

—Moore & Horton keep in stock a good line of fine imitation 
diamond goods, of which they make a specialty. 

—Mr. O. Schwencke, worker in ornamental hair jewelry, keeps a 
line of mountings for this class of goods in stock. 

—Ovington Bros., of Brooklyn, are offering to jewelers special 
inducements to purchase from their various stock. 

—Mr. Henry May reports a very fair fall trade in watches and jew¬ 
elry, and his travelers’ reports are very encouraging. 

—Sexton Bros. & Washburn show an attractive line of Roman 
pearl necklaces, besides their general line of jewelry. 

—The Southington Cutlery Co. has a full assortment of their 
wares on exhibition and for sale at 18 Maiden Lane. 

—Henry E. Oppenheimer & Co. are meeting with an amount of 
patronage that is surely flattering to so young a house. 

—Mr. Paul Jeanne shows a beautiful array of pretty mountings for 
diamonds. They are in all manner of designs and articles. 

—Wood & Hughes are doirg a good holiday business. They have 
some beautiful designs in silverware for the present season. 

—Max Freund & Co., besides their general jobbing, are doing a 
large business in ornamental cases of their own manufacture. 

—Stein & Ellbogen, of Chicago, are very busy with diamond 
orders. Their stock of diamonds is unusually large this fall. 

—The Meriden Britannia Co. illustrate in this issue one of the 
handsomest of their beautiful line of triplicate folding mirrors. 

—The Chalmer-Spence Co. are meeting the large demand for their 
asbestos soldering block, the merits of which are widely known. 

—Wm. H. Robinson & Co. call especial attention to their line of 
seamless filled gold chains, made by a process entirely their own. 

—Mr. George McLean, Collingwood, Ontario, made an assign¬ 
ment November 9th. The liabilities are said to be over $10,000. 

—Henderson & Winter have a large line of rings set with their 
famous “ golden beryl ” and with opals, and all the precious stones. 

—The Cheshire Watch Company is meeting with continued suc¬ 
cess with “ The Cheshire,” which can now be procured of all jobbers. 

—The Cox & Sedgwick Mfg. Co. are up to the times with a beau¬ 
tiful line of novelties in pearl, onyx, turquoise, etc., for the fall trade. 

—W. H. Sheafer & Co., of Philadelphia, report a good demand for 
their new patterns in bracelets. Their scarf pins, also, are very 

—Mr. P. Hartmann, the well-known American manufacturer of 
gold and silver filigree, has a fine line of artistic novelties for the 
holidays. 

—The Chas. N. Swift Mfg. Co., makers of fancy cigar boxes, are 
supplying many stores in the jewelry trade with a sufficient stock for 
the holidays. 

—Mr. Charles Magnus is receiving a good share of the patronage 
of his many friends. His stock of diamonds and other precious stones 
is well selected. 

—L. Sauter & Co. make rings of every description, besides a line 
diamond jewelry. Their facilities for doing ornamental hair work 
are well known. 

—Mr. H. H. Heinrich is renting out his fine chronometers by the 
month. He is an experienced chronometer maker, and has achieved 
distinction.in his line. 








—The Ajax Metal Co., of Philadelphia, supply the trade with 
Clamer’s Ajax Brazing Solder, the merits of which are told upon 
another page. 

—Day & Clark show some especially neat and pretty patterns in 
jewelry for the Christmas trade. Their hand-chased bracelets are 
having a good sale. 

—Oliver Bros, are in the market with a varied assortment of bugs, 
flies, flowers, crescents, horseshoes and other popular and pleasing 
designs in jewelry. 

—Taylor & Brother have their show rooms well arranged with 
fine fancy goods. Their stock of diamonds and fine pearls is worthy 
of especial mention. 

—Albert Lorsch &Co. write themselves as the sole manufacturers of 
Lorsch’s patent graduated ornamented diamond watch cases, of which 
they carry a large stock. 

—Wm. Smith & Co. are prepared for this season with a complete 
line of gold, silver and rolled plate chains. They show a large 
variety of good patterns. 

—Gen. J. Dean Hawley, of Syracuse, has taken into partnership 
his son, W. D. Hawley and Frank H. Wells, and the new style is J. 
Dean Hawley, Son & Co. 

—Stem & Stern are doing a good holiday business. Their line 
of ornamented watch cases is unusually complete this season, and 
their diamond stock large. 

—Mr. N. J. Felix, repairer of everything almost in the way of 
broken watch cases, lockets, etc., also manufactures a good line of 
gold and silver watch cases. 

—Bowman & Musser, of Lancaster, Pa., call attention to their 
full line of chatelaines in gold, silver and nickel. The goods are 
being appreciated by the trade. 

—The New Haven Clock Company are busy day and night sup¬ 
plying customers with their Christmas orders. They have an 
extensive line of holiday specialties. 

—Mr. F. P. Kurtz, maker of rolling mills, lathes, dies, etc., for the 
trade, has issued a catalogue which is interesting to those needing 
tools. It can be had on application. 

—The United States Watch Co., of Waltham, Mass., is making a 
new calibre for their watch, to fit the regular standard cases. They 
are also making 6-size and 8-size movements. 

—Crouch & Fitzgerald, makers of trunks to their royal highnesses, 
the commercial travelers, are also on hand with some handsome 
presents in leather, etc., for the holiday trade. 

—Mr. P. H. Leonard, of 18 and 20 Murray street, shows a very 
complete line of foreign glass, porcelain and china ware. Many 
novelties are also shown in all classes of these goods. 

— Albert Berger & Co., have just received from their house in 
Paris a very large importation of marble clocks, bronzes, etc., and as 
the designs and styles are the very latest in the European capitals, it 
is well worthy the attention of the trade. 

—Mr. Horace D. Sherrill, of Sinnock & Sherrill, was elected on 
November 10th Director in the Jewelers’ Board of Trade, in the 
place of Mr. Joseph Fahys, resigned. The election was unanimous, 
and has since been accepted by Mr. Sherrill. 

—Springfels & Weil, of Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers of jewelers’ 
trays, etc., were robbed on Nov. nth, of a quantity of plush and 
satin goods, used in their business. The thieves took no manufac¬ 
tured articles, but the value of the cloth stolen amounts to about 
$800. 

—The Julius King Optical Company shows this season one of 
the most extensive lines of gold spectacles, eye-glasses, opera-glasses, 
etc., to be found in the city. They guarantee them to be of the best 
quality, and invite dealers to send for a selection package with list 
of prices. 

—Mr. Olof Johanson has introduced a novel little contrivanee, 
which embraces a winder for a Waterbury watch, a key ring, a cigar 
cutter and a nail cleaner, all in one piece. These are sold to the 
trade at Si.25 per dozen. Mr. Johanson carries a full line of Water¬ 
bury watches and also of watch material in general. 

—Mr. H. Z. Rhoads, of Lancaster, Pa., who has been in the jew¬ 
elry business for twenty-five years, is about to retire. His store is 
quite an important one, and Mr. Rhoads has long enjoyed the pat¬ 
ronage of many Lancaster people. His success was well deserved, 
an<J he retires with the best wishes of his many friends in the trade. 


—Woglom & Miller direct their exclusive attention to the manu¬ 
facture of fine jewelry in black onyx. The position they have 
attained in this field is an enviable one, yet fully deserved. 

—The Baldwin & Gleason Co. (limited), are doing a large amount 
of celluloid printing by their patented process, and selling their 
handsome celluloid show cards to jewelers and fancy goods dealers. 

—Alfred H. Smith & Co., the well-known diamond importers, have 
an unusually large and choice stock of diamonds and other precious 
stones in stock, to which they invite the attention of the trade. Par¬ 
ticular attention is directed to the richness of the mountings of the 
precious stones they offer and to the many novelties to be found in 
their stock. 

—M. Fox & Co. recently received a special invoice of precious stones 
for the holiday trade, including rubies, emeralds, sapphires and fancy 
pearls, besides a large assortment, in sizes and qualities, of diamonds. 
Of the colored gems, there are many especially fine ones of different 
sizes. One lot of sapphires contains some particularly fine stones, 
ranging in size from three to seven karats. The cut of these goods 
is also excellent 

—J. B. Bowden & Co. have a large and choice line of fine gold 
rings to select from, and rings of every variety and pattern may be 
found in their stock. While they make a specialty of fine gold 
rings, they also carry a full stock of rings with stones of all kinds 
and in the latest styles of settings. They make nothing but rings, 
and are constantly introducing novelties in this line. 

—Mr. L. A. Cuppia invites attention to a large line of novelties 
he has on hand in the way of Geneva silver friligree goods, which 
are very novel in design and exquisite in workmanship. He also 
has something new consisting of bracelets, hairpins, etc., made of 
oxidized silver and gold in combination. He carries in addition a 
full line of jewelry of all kinds, which will well repay careful 
examination. 

—The American Watch Tool Co., makers of the famous Whit¬ 
comb lathe and a general line of watch tools, are running their usual 
compliment of workmen, and report a very good business. They 
have recently compiled and published a Table of Equivalents, a 
useful and valuable acquisition to a machine shop, watch factory or 
watchmakers’ bench. This table may be had on application to the 
Watch Tool Co. 

—Rogers & Bro., 16 Cortlandt street, manufacturers of silver- 
plated ware, display a great amount of originality and inventive 
talent in the production of goods in their line, and their stock 
abounds in new and novel designs in plated ware, and an endless 
variety of goods of this class. They carry the largest stock to be 
found in the lower part of the city, and their new location is very 
convenient to buyers. 

—The failure of S. Brunswick & Co., of 17 Maiden lane, was 
announced on the 10th of November, and was a general surprise to 
many. Their statement to the Secretary of the Board Trade puts 
the unsecured liabilities for merchandise at $70,000, of which 
$40,090 is owing to European firms, and $30,000 in the United 
States. The liabilities for money borrowed in this country are put 
at between $20,000 and $30,000. 

—The “ Success ” initial ring, manufactured by J. T. Scott & Co., 
has fully warranted its title, for it has proved to be a pronounced 
success and a great favorite with the trade. The initials being inter¬ 
changeable, renders it unnecessary for a dealer to carry a large stock of 
rings, but can fit any desired initial to any ring at a moment’s notice. 
Their split second watch known as “ The Leader ” is a handsome 
open face watch that is very desirable. 

—The stock of fine grade watches shown by J. Eugene Robert 
& Co. this season, surpasses even the high standard this house has 
set for itself in the past. Their complicated watches are marvels of 
mechanical skill, and are well worth inspection. 1'he Agassiz ladies’ 
watches are cased in an infinite variety of styles, from the plainest to 
the most ornate. They carry a large assortment of movements fit¬ 
ting American cases, including 6-size in various grades. 

—The Lee portable fire escape is a patented article, which at last 
meets a want that traveling men and others have long felt for. Many 
a traveler, through the demand of his wife perhaps, uses up a large 
portion of his trunk with a large and unwieldy coil of rope, wound 
up in such a way that even if a fire did occur it would take many 
important minutes to unwind. But now comes the patented fire 
escape which allows one to lower himself from a sixth story window 
with ease and safety. They are made in different styles for factor¬ 
ies, hotels, &c., and also for traveling men. The latter only weigh 
14 ounces, without the rope, and are convenient and simple of ma¬ 
nipulation. Attention is called to the advertisement upon another 
page. 
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for precious or iraitation is 

Randel, Baremore & Billings are very busy at present. _ The Brook]yn Watch Case Co illustrate in this issue several 

—Kuhn, Doerflinger & Co. are having a successful season. pretty designs of their cases. 


—Leimbach Bros, have a good stock of selected diamonds. 

—The Waterbury Clock Co. are doing a large fall business. 

—J. W. Richardson & Co. carry a full line of emblem goods. 
—Pforzheimer, Keller & Co. are doing an excellent fall trade. 

—Jos. Fahys & Co. make an announcement upon another page. 

—Booz & Co., of Philadelphia, are having an excellent fall trade. 

—M. B. Bryant & Co. have a good line of novel patterns in rings. 
—The Safe Fountain Pen Co. have an announcement upon another 
page. . 

—Aikin, Lambert & Co. show a large variety of novelties in all 

—Wm. S. Hedges & Co. are constantly receiving invoices of choice 

—The Kossuth-Marx Jewelry Co. (limited), shows a fine holiday 
stock. 

—Mr. Chas. Jacques shows some pretty novelties imported for this 
season. 

—A. Bernhard & Co. have a fine assortment of diamond and other 
jewelry. 

—Lewis Bros, show some quaint designs in oxidized silver 
jewelry. 

—Ferd. Fuchs & Bro. show a handsome line of cane heads in silver 
and gold. 

—Mr. T. G. Hawkes, of Corning, N. V., manufactures rich cut 
glassware. 

—The Providence Jewelers’ Board of Trade now includes 108 
members. 

—Mr. John A. Riley illustrates in this issue some pretty patterns 
of hair pins. 

—Mr. Leon P. Jeanne is having much success with his platinum 
lined settings. 

—The Middletown Plate Co. have some excellent patterns in their 
line this season. 

—Mr. Joseph F. Chatellier shows some nique designs in jewelry 
for the holidays. 

—Marx & Weis report a steady demand for their popular “ Half¬ 
shell ” watch case. 

—Groeschel & Rosman show some pretty enamel flowers mounted 
in unique designs. 

—The Phoenix Glass Co. make a rich display at their salesrooms, 
at 729 Broadway. 

—The Illinois Watch Company’s line of ladies' watches is its 
Special stronghold. 

—Mr. Chas. S. Platt, of 4 Liberty Place, refines and assays jewel¬ 
ers’ sweepings, etc. 

—The American Mfg. and Supply Co. are supplying the trade with 
self-winding clocks. 

—The United States Mutual Accident Association is increasing in 
poplarity and stability. 

—Mr. T. B. Bynner, of 177 Broadway, is headquarters for many 
desirable lines of jewelry. 

—The N. V. Standard Watch Co. are meeting the increasing 
demand for their watches. 

—Mr. Alex. Milne, of Newark, makes a large variety of crowns 
for stem-winding watches. 

—G. B. Barrett & Co., of Pittsburg, are well stocked with choice 
goods for the holiday trade. 

—E. Ira Richards & Co. have an extensive variety of new patterns 
in plated and silver jewelry. 

Mr. Henry T. Spear, of Boston, died very suddenly of apoplexy, 
November 24, aged 73 years, 6 months and 25 days. The funeral 
service was held Sunday, 27th of November. 


—B. & W. B. Smith illustrate in this issue a handsome interior 
which they recently fitted up. 

—Mr. Chas. Wm. Schumann is having a good sale of his celebrated 
“A. Lange,” Dresden, watch. 

—The Elgin Watch Co. have a notice in their advertisement which 
should interest every retailer. 

—Ketcham & McDougall are the manufacturers of one of the 
best known lines of thimbles. 

—Odenheimer & Zimmern show a handsome line of interchange¬ 
able initial rings, lockets, etc. 

—Cady & Olmstead, of Kansas City, Mo., had a fine display at the 
fair held in that city recently. 

—The Pairpoint Mfg. Co. have an advertisement in this issue to 
which we would call attention. 

—Mr. A. N. Clark, of Plainville, Conn., still sells his popular little 
watch keys in great quantities. 

—Birch’s patented self-adjusting keys for watches are made in 
many useful and neat patterns. 

Mr. S F. Merritt’s patented eye-glass holder, made in several styles, 
is said to give perfect satisfaction. 

—Ferd. Bing & Co. carry in stock an imposing array of artistic 
novelties suitable for holiday sale. 

—H. Gautschi & Sons, of Philadelphia, have a good stock of 
musical boxes of excellent quality. 

—Goddard & Moses, of Richmond, Va., held their opening day 
recently, which was a great success. 

—The old firm of John Dittmeier & Co., Rochester, N. Y., has 
been succeeded by Judson & Robie. 

—The Hartford Silver Plate Co. are showing a greater assortment 
of their plated ware than ever before. 

—Kendrick & Davis, of Lebanon, N. H., supply the trade with 
their patented dust-proof watch keys. 

—H. M. Smith & Co. make a good quality of gold pen, and carry 
a line of watches and jewelry in stock. 

—The Geneva Optical Co. have an instructive advertisement upon 
another page interesting to all opticians. 

—The Duebcr Watch Case Co. has withdrawn from the American 
Watch Case Manufacturers' Association. 

—Blancard & Co., manufacturers of diamond settings, hollow 
balls, etc., are doing an excellent business. 

—The Jewelers' Weekly has issued its "souvenir birthday num¬ 
ber,” a handsome and useful little volume. 

—A. Luthy & Co., have some especially neat and pretty designs 
in mountings for brooches, scarf pins, etc. 

—J. Ullrich & Co. are having a good trade in stylographic and 
fountain pens of the “ Independent ” brand. 

—Mr. A. R. Brattin, of Kansas City, Mo , is one of the enterprising 
wholesale jewelers of that proud young city. 

—The Hampden Watch Co. are running to their full capacity to 
meet the growing demand for their watches. 

—Fisher & Sons, of 1 Maiden Lane, are having continued success 
with their “ Acme ” clock movement support. 

—Biihler & Nanz arc still having a run on their half pearls, of 
which they recently made large importations. 

—A. G. Schwab & Bro., of Cincinnati, have paid particular attention 
this fall to novelties in gold and plated jewelry. 

— l'homas G. Brown & Sons have an important notice in our 
advertising pages to which we direct attention. 

—Mackinney, Smith & Co. show some beautiful patterns of white- 
stone jtwelry, set with their “ Diamanta ” stone. 

—The Towle Manufacturing Company, of Newburyport, Mass., 
have a beautiful inset this month of four pages, upon which they 
illustrate in a very handsome style, goods of their manufacture. 
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t Boseman .f' Levy call attention to their purchase of the entire lot 
of Champion cases made by the Dueber Company. 

Le ° Abry adv f tises the Vacheron & Constantin 
watcn, which is now quite popular and is selling well. 

—Krement:: & Co. ; - 

days. Their c 
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re still bringing out new designs for the holi- 
ne-piece collar button is widely known. 
f - es,i ix-recix & Co , of Springfield, Mass., make a Jine of 
eye-glasses, spectacles and thimbles of all descriptions. 

- Heerc " B . ros - & Co., of Pittsburg, are numbered among the 
prosperous and enterprising jewelry firms of the country. g 

tis^em inthif- hier ? C vu f Ch . icag0 * have an interesting adver¬ 
tisement in this issue to which we desire to call attention. 

TFalkenau, Oppenheimer & Co. are very active at p 
their line of mounted and unmounted goods is extensive. 

—Louis Strasbui 
customers 


~I he ,f™ e r, ica ? 1 VVatch Tool Co., of Waltham, Mass., advertise 
the tfade and have no superiors. 

— The Gorham Mfg. Co. use their, page this month to make an 
extra announcement to the trade. Attention is called to this page 
opposite the Gossip of the Month.” P S 

—Joseph G A. Kidd, the colored porter recently convicted of 
stealing from his employers, Wheeler, Parsons & Hayes, was sent to 
Sing Sing Prison for a term of five years 


st importations in precious stones. 

„..~~i HiP 1 richs & Co. show a beautiful assortment of imported fancy 


at present and ' im0ns Bra f’ Co ,” °f, Philadelphia, make a specialty of mount- 

sive. ’ of g aim„ C H ne .l an , d i umbrellas - Their other stock comprises jewelry 

Strasbunypr ™ • «, . °* a kinds, thimbles, watches and diamonds. y 

a tras burger & Co. are especially prepared to supply their rw . 

with the latest importations in precious stones. -, 9 ™: th ^ "J 60 at the Elgin VVatch Co.’s factory recently 

inherited $ 7 , and the local paper hints that he may either open up 
an opposition watch factory or buy out the Elgin. ” ” 

Br °' S°I of Chicago, III., have received several imnort- ' 
ant endorsements of the merits of their anti-magnetic ' shields, which 
are now meeting with marked favor among the trade. 

wamh I kev H w^h Z - mm i, rn ’ M t lde r Lane > has P a 'cnted an improved 
watch key which is well worthy the attention of the trade. An illus¬ 
tration and description of it will be found in another column. 


goods, glass, porcelain, brass and m 


is of all kinds. 


-The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg. Co. are rushed at present with 
buyers of holiday goods. Orders are also pouring in fast. 

—M/- H - L - Zahm, of Lancaster, Pa., one of the oldest jewelers in 
tlm city and a brother of Mr. Edward J. Zahm, died on November 

as IhJcfork? T Th° maS WatChCS bei ,"? sold almost as ^‘ensively 
docks k Th ' S C ° mpany are also doin 8 a large business in tower 


—Mr. Wm. Archibald is 


u .; -- “> »n experienced setter of stones of all „ 

? He also makes a specialty of procuring stones for the ,f. tern S ‘ era have sent out to their patrons a beautiful litho 
trade - graphic card fit for framing. The subject is a handsome w 

„ seated before her jewel case, holding in her hand r 

rovidence, make a fine line n f «nl!H _. « ® .... . . 

e assorment of ir 


The Waltham Watch Tool Co. are making plans for a new lac- 
tory, which, when completed, will give them sufficient facilities to 

hth1s a e nd g Gem n c g h l S and ^ ^ P ° PU ' ar H ° pki " S and Wa '‘ ham 




L. & M. Kahn & Co. have some desirable goods m water 
diamonds, etc., which they receive from their branch house 


, . ~Mathey Brother & Mathez have the most exquisite line of small 

ratches, Ladies Watches, some of most unique designs! This firm have 
always the newest styles that come out and dealers should call rnd 
» their stock. Their fine complicated watches to which we 1 ave 
,re «im -~ marvels of science and mechanism com- 


~ B - f C ? ok< |’ s Sons, of Philadelphia, are well established whole- 
fac^ure 11 CrS C ° C ^ S an< * bronzes *>f foreign and domestic manu- 

“Mr. Austin M. Edwards, of Buffalo, N. Y„ failed Nor 


, * ' - .•, 8tb - display. He also carries a : 

r $20,000, assets, about stock of opals, for which there 


E. A. Thrall invites an inspection of his extensive assort- 
ment of American watches. The popular movements are comprised 
in his stock put up in every variety of cases. The cases include 
every novelty in the way of patterns, from the plain case to the 
highly engraved ones, with every possible variety of symbol in full 
disolav. He aUe e^ie. - fu „ of jewe)r) . 

e is at present so active a demand. 

, “Morris Jacobs, of Cleveland, 0 „ made an assignment November ofTewebT’in'X fr^ntrT/nT"? the m ° St ex,ensive manufacturers 
fej? hab,l “' eS " ere ^ a ‘ a »§ a -s at about 

tooE C et° SS & B i egU | >lin ’ 'j h °, car r y a . Iarge line of watches, jewelry, kee Pseveral designers constantly empkiy^d^esig'ni^new^Styles and 
good stock ° largC dea ' erS m diam ° nds - ° f which rLty hnve a Almost _eve4,hing il the wTof^rsonM ado^ 

at^i. M f'- LoU i IS Kau , fma "', of J 4 John street, has an extensive general 
ffias^easoT* ^ a " d watches ’ and many s P ecial things for the Christ- 

Mr. Chas. E. Juillerat, the musical box importer, of 21 John 
calf attention advertlsement u P on another page to which we desire to 

. — Th ® F - Kroeber Clock Company has a large line of novelties for 


—The R. Wallace Sons Mfg. Co. 

capacity in plated r- ju - - • 

with a fair demand. 


Railroad corporations are now demanding, among other requ : rt 
ments, that the watches carried by their employees shall be either 11c 
susceptible to or protected from magnetic influences. Watches con- 
taining Paillard s patent non-magnetic balance and hair springs ful¬ 
fill this requirement and, we are informed, are accepted by the 
inspectors. These springs have been tested under all conditions, 
. u ’ T. “ rtlfica ‘ es hav f, been given by the experts who made the tests 
patterns has that they perform all that is claimed for them. 

1 , —? he J? welels ,' Sec urity Alliance is receiving flattering consider,-- 


stock is kept on hand. 

—We desire to call attention 
e, of boo' 

These 


■heTr'Iolid^iWr ™ ah / d t0 ‘, he,r fu “ eSt t '°! , . fro . m tbe trade - R^ptly the membe'rship'’ roll'ha^rnTdeTaVt'e' 
heir solid silver goods are also meeting strides in advance, which is due to the fact that the purposes and 
results of the work of this organization are becoming better under- 
stootl. The good work of the Alliance in several recent burglaries 
is beginning to show some effect, and jewelers are joining because 
they are prudent and wise. Reports of robberies are coming in from 
all parts of the country daily, but they are all of stores whose pro¬ 
prietors are not members of the Alliance. The Alliance is to be 
igratulated on its growing success, and we b speak for it the earn- 


Welch & Miller have a fine array of beautiful cases for all sorts 
•owcirv Th^y ar e made in plush, velvet, leather, etc., and a large 


_ ... -- advertisement upon another 

page ’ , books we have for sale for jewelers, watchmakers, engravers, 

membership bnngs it within the reach of every jeweler. 
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—The Dennison Mfg. Co. have some elegant pieces in plush cases 
for jewels, games, etc., lor the holiday trade. 

—Hecht Bros, have a complete line of fans of all description in 
stock besides a line of fancy and holiday goods. 

—Wm. A. Smith & Co., of Providence, are very successful and 
popular refiners and assayers of gold and silver. 

—R. & L. Friedlander carry in stock a full line of jewelry, besides 
their stock of tools, materials, optical goods, etc. 

—Peterson & Royce show for the holidays some very excellent 
things in precious stones, and have a good stock. 

—Simpson, Hall, Miller&Co.havean excellent variety in patterns 
and finishes upon their plated ware for this season. 

—E. J Weeks & Co., of Elgin, Ill., were closed by Chicago credi¬ 
tors. The liabilities are stated at less than $5,000. 

—Jacot & Son are reaping the reward of their judicious advertis¬ 
ing. Their musical boxes are positively in demand. 

—Oppenheimer Bros. & Veith are doing an unusually large busi¬ 
ness in diamonds, loose and mounted, in their own designs. 

—McCall & Newman, of Philadelphia, are still filling a large 
demand for their old “Original Gold Crown” filled rings, which are 
made in two qualities, stamped as indicated in their advertisement 
this month. 

—The firm of Bliss Bros., Attleboro, Mass., composed of Charles 
E. and Everett B. Bliss, is the successor to Bliss Bros. & Everett, 
which was dissolved on November 1. The New York office has been 
discontinued. 

—The Chas. D. Pratt Co., are making special inducements to 
close out their remaining stock before the end of the season. They 
still have some remarkably fine pieces of marble, bronze, terra cotta, 
etc., and in onyx clocks they have done a large business. 

—King & Eisele, Manufacturing Jewelers, Buffalo, N. Y , say they 
are so busy they cannot issue “Snap No. 3,” before the holidays, but 
will run their Snap No. 2, up to New Years. Those who desire to 
purchase will find their advertisement in this issue. 

—The Decorator and Furnisher has been purchased by Pratt & 
Sandford, who will improve its character and give a new impetus to 
the enterprise. This is a journal of high artistic tendencies, is pro¬ 
fusely illustrated, and each number contains a variety of articles on 
decorative art that makes it exceedingly valuable. 

—Henry Dreyfus & Co., are already in their new office at 25 
Maiden Lane, which they have had fitted up in style, with an eye to 
convenience. Desks are provided for customers and every arrange¬ 
ment is for their comfort and the easy transaction of business. This 
firm is now receiving frequent importations of fine precious stones. 

—The Aurora Watch Company has a new set of officers, as follows: 
President, Mr. H. Huffman; Vice-President, Mr. H. H. Evans; Treas¬ 
urer, Mr. A. Somarindyck; Secretary, Mr. E. W. Trask. Mr. G. J. 
Johnson is the superintendent, and Mr. J. H. Webber the manager. 
This company contemplates putting on another story on their 
machine shop. 

—Mr. John W. Webb, of Dallas, was recently robbed of about 
$7,000 of stock by two sharpers, who came in his store in the guise 
of intending purchasers. They were dressed like farmers, and one 
engaged Mr. Webb’s attention in one part of the store while the 
other filled his pockets from the front show case. No clue has yet 
been discovered of the robbers. 

—The importation of silver ore from Mexico at El Paso in October 
was 5.276 tons, valued at $265,808. This gives an average of 176 
tons a day, and an average value of $50 a ton. The average is higher 
by thirty tons a day than in any preceding month, but the ore is of a 
lower grade than usual The importations of silver bullion for 
October were $190,457; silver coin, $729,169; gold bullion, $9,656; 
gold coin, $100,522. 

—The proceeds of the sale of the crown jewels were equal to 
$1,440,000. The unsold jewels will be distributed between the 
Museum of Natural History, the School of Mines and the Louvre. 
At the School of Mines will be placed the most scientifically inter¬ 
esting of the precious stones, to the value of $9,oco. The Louvre 
will have the regent, the state sword, the reliquary brooch, one of the 
Mazarin diamonds, the watch of the Bey of Algiers, a great ruby, a 
dragon in pearls and enamel, and the insignia of the order of the 
Little Elephant of Denmark. The value of the jewels to be allotted 
to the Louvre is $2,550,000. 


—Subscribers to The Circular can now purchase of us for $1.25 
an elegant cloth and gilt binder for the monograms, of which we 
publish two sheets at a time. At the end of the series, therefore, 
our subscribers will have a book for a few dollars, which was origi- 
ally published for fifteen dollars. 

—The Trenton Watch Company has evidently come to stay. 
They report their sale “very satisfactory,” and that their watch has 
been received by the trade as “ a marvel.” Their production is 
increasing with their trade, and the evidence goes to show that a “ low- 
priced watch, keeping good time,” is in demand. They are turning 
out two hundred per day, with hinged back and bezel, a great 
improvement over their first production. They have no New York 
office, and sell directly from the factory. 

—Mr. Webb C. Ball, of the Ball Jewelry Store, Cleveland, O., 
recently took two watches made by the Geneva Non-Magnetic Watch 
Co. into the factory of the Brush Electric Light Co., in that city, and 
subjected them to the test of placing them upon the large dynamo, 
which is said to be the largest and most powerful in the world. One 
of the watches was even taken out of the case, but after the test they 
were both found undisturbed in the motion of the balance wheel. 
This was probably as severe a test as could be made. 

—S. F. Myers & Co., 48 and 50 Maiden Lane, report a particu¬ 
larly heavy Fall trade, and take particular pride in the smoothness 
that their increasing trade has been moving this Fall, their facilities 
having been so greatly enlarged to meet such a demand. They show 
a great many new novelties in their several departments, calling par¬ 
ticular attention to their watch, clock and optical goods lines. They 
are just issuing a supplement to their regular catalogue, which they 
will be pleased to forward to such as are entitled to it. 

—The E. N. Welch Manufacturing Company is fully at home in 
its newly fitted up salesrooms No. 6 Warren street, near Broadway. 
Buyers of holiday goods will find here a great variety of novelties, 
including clocks, bronzes, and other fancy goods. This company 
maintains its reputation for the manufacture of fine goods and for 
the excellent character of their workmanship. They carry a full and 
beautiful line of French clocks in every variety of case, from which 
Choice Christmas presents may be secured. Dealers are invited to 
call and examine. 

—Fowler Bros, has done so much to popularize crape jewelry and 
have been so successful in its manufacture that customers frequently 
will buy nothing else but ask for Fowler's make. They have cer¬ 
tainly succeeded in making beautiful and desirable mourning goods, 
and in introducing many novelties. Their lines this season exceed 
and excel anything they have previously offered the trade, and will 
well repay examination. They especially invite attention to their 
Mexican moonstone goods, which are like Hungarian opals, and have 
all shades of color. 

—Thf. Circular this month presents to its readers for careful 
perusal the advertisements of 227 firms. At this season of the 
year many of them are offering special inducements to buyers in 
an unusually large number of novelties made especially for the 
Christmas trade, or special discounts to close out their holiday stock. 
Careful manufacturers and jobbers usually endeavor to lighten their 
stock just before the first of each year, so that their annual stock¬ 
taking shall show the best results and the least possible amount of 
unsalable or undesirable goods. 

—L. Straus & Sons, 42,44, 46 and 48 Warren street. Importers of 
Brie a-brac, Porcelaines and Bronzes, is perhaps the only house in 
these lines that continues to receive shipments of new goods until the 
15th December, thus enabling those who have visited their spacious 
establishment in the early part of the season, to find fresh and attrac¬ 
tive article even as late as this. For several years past this house has 
imported a very large number of styles with a view to especially 
meeting the wants of the jewelry trade. Their stock abounds in 
attractive novelties which they control exclusively and which cannot 
be found elsewhere. 

—Mr Samuel A. Baldwin, the popular salesman for W. E White 
& Co. is also a member of the Jewelers’ and Tradesmens' Company. 
The members of this company have been working hard recently to 
increase the membership of their organization, and, through the 
direct efforts of Mr Baldwin, one hundred and eighteen new mem¬ 
bers were secured At the recent meeting of the board Mr. Baldwin 
was presented with a cake in recognition of his services. The Jew¬ 
elers' and Tradesmens’ Company is meeting with splendid success 
and is growing rapidly. New members are still received without pay¬ 
ing the initiation fee which will shortly be required, after a' certain 
number have been received 
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—F P Locklin & Bro. make a line of cane and umbrella heads, 
which should be seen by all who carry such things in stock. 

.—Smith & Knapp, general jewelry and watch jobbers, also import 
d amonds largely, and manufacture watch cases and jewelry. 

—The assignment of George Lamontagne, of Quebec, was 
announced early last month, with liabilities stated at $5,000. 

—The Geneva Non-Magnetic Watch Co. are showing great enter¬ 
prise and ingenuity in bringing their goods before the public. 

—Mr. W. F. Nye, of New Bedford, Mass., claims many superiorities 
in the quality of his oils for watches, clocks and chronometers. 

—Some of the jewelers in Omaha, Neb., and neighboring places, 
contemplate forming a mutual benefit and protective association. ’ 

—Mr. F. W. Gesswein has a very complete stock of machinery, 
tools, etc., included in which are many practical patented articles. 

—Schleicher, Schumm & Co., of Philadelphia and Chicago, adver¬ 
tise that they have already sold 20,000 of their “Otto” gas engines. 

—David F. Conover & Co., of Philadelphia, carry in stock a full 
line of all goods manufactured by the American Waltham Watch Co. 

—D. C. Percival & Co., of Boston, are especially prepared to please 
their patrons this season with a line of goods adapted to their needs. 

—The Watch Dial, for November, comes out with a large supple¬ 
ment in the shape of a handsome lithographic picture. The paper 
itself, now in its second month, is filled with highly interesting 

—M. J. Paillard & Co. are again attracting crowds to their win¬ 
dows by their unique display of fancy mechanical figures. Besides 
their noted line of musical boxes, they sell these mechanical pieces 
which are attractive for window display. 

—S. Cottle Co. have just introduced a new collar button, solid 
gold, struck up from a single piece. It is absolutely solid and in 
one piece, and its construction beats the fifteen puzzle. Veteran 
manufacturers have examined it and given up in despair the attempt 
to conceive how it is made. It is very handsome plain, but is 
adapted to the setting of stones if desired. This firm has a great 
variety of fine diamond goods, among which are many novelties. 

—The factory of Ott & Brewer, Trenton, N. J., continues in full 
operation, and has struck the key-note in art in the quality and 
variety of their egg shell Bellack china. Their productions in 
china, decorated in artistic form, are especially adapted to the culti¬ 
vated buyer and are profitable to the jewelers handling the same. 
Their show rooms at their factory present a marvelous display of 
artistic vases and novelties most desirable for the holiday trade. 
Tivir goods are handled by the best houses in the trade, which is a 
sufficient guarantee of their merit. 

—Simons Bro. &Co.,of Philadelphia, have on exhibition a piece of 
i' welry of rare workmanship and beauty. The design is that of the 
Pansy, the size of a natural flower; the leaves set with the finest opals 
no larger than pin heads. So remarkable is the workmanship that it 
has the appearance of being one large opal cut into the shape of the 
flower. The edges of each leaf have a row of small diamonds set in 
them, giving the appearance of dew still clinging to the flower No 
setting of any kind can be seen from the face of it. The effect, 
brilliancy and beautiful combination of color in the jewel surpasses 
anything of the kind heretofore seen. 

—The office of The Circular during the past month was visited 
by many subscribers, some of whom came to testify their appreci¬ 
ation of The Circular, others to renew their subscriptions. During 
the past month many jewelers were in the city buying in goods for 
the holidays. All whom we have seen gave very encouraging reports 
of the prospects for the holiday trade and we also learned that many 
of them are varying their lines somewhat by laying in fine stationery, 
porcelain ware, art pottery, bric-a-brac, etc. This is excellent policy, 
for a jewelry store should be fitted up in artistic style and anything 
that will improve its appearance should be secured. Such goods are 
not only attractive and salable, but they serve to direct attention to 
the jewelry stock. Jewelers generally will find it an advantage to 
keep stationery, not only such articles as fancy paper cutters, envel¬ 
ope openers, catd cases, inkstands, etc., but also a line of fine 
paper and envelopes. These should be his own specialties, stamped 
under the flap of the envelopes with his name. This has been done 
by many of the fashionable jewelers in the country and there is no 
question that aside from the profit in dealing in them, the prestige 
g lined in furnishing the elite of the city with stationery seemingly 
of the jeweler's own make has been considerable. 


—Few things are more annoying to a businessman than to find, in 
the midst of the work of attending to his correspondence, that his 
favorite pen has got out of order or that his supply of ink has run 
out, and that he must stop to remedy these defects. Whal every 
business man should have upon his desk is a trustworthy fountain 
pen that carries its own ink and is always ready to do its work on 
demand. Such a pen can be picked up and laid aside again accord¬ 
ing as the writer is interrupted, and is ready to resume work without 
delay. The Waterman “Ideal " fountain pen will do this to perfec- 
tion These pens are made in a great variety of sizes and to suit the 
peculiarities of every writer. A favorite size is a large and long 
holder, that contains ink enough to write a sermon with, while those 
for the pocket are equally trustworthy, only they do not hold as 
great a quantity of ink. 

The Waterbury Watch Company having been so often reported 
by the daily press as being engaged on a new style of watch, we have 
learned that there is no foundation for such reports. On the con¬ 
trary they are devoting all their energies to the Waterbury as at pres¬ 
ent constructed. They sell it to legitimate dealers only, and are 
having a constantly increasing success with their new system, which 
they intend putting to a thorough test. They have received many 
very large orders from clothing, tobacco and grocery houses, but 
have refused to fill them. The Waterbury watch, so the manufac¬ 
turers desire to have people understand, is in the market for the pur¬ 
pose of educating boys to carry watches. It is the boy’s first watch, 
and, after he has carried it long enough, he may be trusted with a 
watch of a higher class. It is not claimed to be a high grade watch; 
but as an educator of a watch-carrying public, it is unquestionably a 
good thing. Its success now is unprecedented, and the company is 
very busy. 

—Miller Bros., 37 Union Square (recently No. 7 Maiden Lane), 
are among the old. well established and successful firms in the 
jewelry business whose name has become familiar to our readers 
since the first issue of this publication. Their unique, artistic and 
original designs have long commanded the admiration of connois¬ 
seurs, the supurb product of their skill, not only in its originality and 
workmanship, but in its quality, bears the stamp of true excellence. 
This enterprising and progressive firm personally visit the great 
diamond and precious stone markets of the Old World and import 
direct the rarest and purest gems that can be found As manufac¬ 
turers of first-class jewelry they have a wide reputation ; many of 
their designs are not obtainable elsewhere, as they are protected by 
letters patent. The admirable location of their office, with its ele¬ 
gant fittings, is not surpassed by anything in the trade, and presents 
the appearance of order, system and perfect business methods, where 
either customer or friend will find a true welcome and enjoy the 
satisfaction of polite and prompt attention. 

—The Spencer Optical Company offer many novelties in the 
optical goods line, and are continually introducing new features in 
their numerous productions. Among the latest novelties are their 
very beautiful. lorgnettes, mounted in tortoise shell and celluloid 
frames. These are much worn by ladies at places of amusements, 
and are also found very useful in shopping excursions. Another 
line of very handsome goods is made up of their aluminium opera 
glasses. These cases look like silver, but will not tarnish, are hand¬ 
somely embossed in different patterns and have won deserved popu¬ 
larity. Their exceeding lightness is a feature that strongly recom¬ 
mends them. This company has lately introduced a new style of 
gold eye glass, which fits lightly on the nose, has a cork cushion, and 
causes no friction whatever. Th : s does away with the compression 
of the muscles about the nose which so often proves irritating to the 
eyes. Their gold spectacles are similarly protected, doing away 
with all friction about the nose and affording the utmost comfort to 
the wearer. These are made in accordance with patents recently 
secured by the company. A full line of optical goods, many articles 
being suitable for holiday presents, will be found at the salesrooms 
of the company, No. 15 Maiden Lane. The Spencer company made 
an extensive and beautiful exhibit of a full line of their goods at the 
American Exposition in London. The competition was very great, 
embracing all the principal optical goods manufacturers of Europe 
and America. The first prize for spectacles and eye glasses w as 
awarded to tire Spencer Optical Company. 
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some book, and are held together quite as substantially as are the 
leaves of a bound book. A binder will be sent to any address, post¬ 
paid, on receipt of $1.25. 


A N investigator of accurate mind has calculated that there are now 
LV about 80,000 traveling salesmen on the road in this country 
and that their expense account alone will average $2,500 a year each’ 
«iys the Nashville American. He says : “ This means an outlay of 
$130,000,000 a year, and if you count an average salary of $1 000 a 
year, it will swell the total to $210,000,000 a year. This immense 
sum is scattered all over the United States. It keeps up the hotels, 
and is one of the most important items of railway passenger receipts 
I he character of the traveling man has changed within a decade 
past. You will find few boys and fewer drunkards upon the road. 
The competition is so great and the expenses so heavy, that firms 
have to send out their best men, and salaries of $3,000 and $5,000 a 
year are by no means uncommon. 



5^”A full Index to Advertisements and Table of Contents will 
be found on Page 3 of this issue. 


\\J I’ DESIRE to direct attention to the numerous contributions of 
V V our regular correspondents that appear in this issue of The Cir¬ 
cular. Nearly every manufacturing and jobbing center of trade is 
heard from, and our letters present a budget of news and gossip that 
can be found nowhere else. The writers are live, active men, each of 
whom “has a nose for news," and knows what sort of news is 
acceptable to readers of trade journals. 


A 17 >, ARE constantly in receipt of letters testifying to the practi- 
V V cal value of the series of initials and monograms that we are 
printing from month to month. New subscribers invariably ask to 
have the monograms furnished them from the beginning, and we have 
supplied the trade with many thousands of them. We have had 
made a handsome binder for preserving these monogram sheets in a 
volume by themselves, for ready reference. The binder is made of 
heavy binder’s board, covered with muslin and lettered in gold 
When the monogram sheets are placed within it they form a hand- 


T HK Postmaster-General has virtually rescinded the order issued 
1 by him prohibiting the printing of the business address of the 
sender on circular envelopes, merchandise packages, etc. The pro¬ 
hibition was a burdensome one to business men, and their protests 
at Washington had the effect of securing such modification of the 
order that senders of this class of postal matter are permitted to 
print their names and addresses on the outside covers, and the post¬ 
master was instructed to remit the extra postage that had been 
charged in many cases, which was in the nature of a fine for compli¬ 
ance with what had previously been the law. As the Postmaster- 
General who made all the trouble has been promoted to the cabinet 
of the President, and a more practical man taken his place, it is to be 
hoped that no more such contradictory rulings will be made to 
embarrass the business community. 


DEPORTS from Arizona, apparently weli corroborrated, indicate 
lv that an extensive gold discovery has been made in that Ter¬ 
ritory. The gold bearing rock is said to be exceedingly rich, and 
there are many thousands of tons of it in sight. At Prescott a com¬ 
mittee of citizens was appointed to investigate the reports and the 
mine, and they confirm all that had been said about the richness of 
the find. The gold-bearing vein that has been discovered, while of 
great extent has only been opened at one point, and rock taken from 
a depth of twelve feet is said to have yielded at the rate of $100,000 
a ton, while only three feet from the surface a pocket was discovered 
from which about $4,000 worth of pure gold was taken out. These 
stories sound very much like the “ booming ” efforts of speculators, 
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hut the evidence that gold has been found there in paying quantities 
seems irrefutable. The mining fever has already assumed goodly 
proportions in that vicinity, and mining companies are being organ¬ 
ized with the customary alacrity. If the excitement serves to draw 
some of the surplus population away from the large cities it will not 
be in vain, whether any gold is found or not. 


T HE December report of the Secretary of the'Treasury regarding 
imports and exports, shows a marked increase in importations 
of jewelry and precious stones during the month of October over the 
corresponding month of 1886. According to the report there were 
imported last October $107,568 worth of “jewelry and manufactures 
of gold and silver,” against $67,564 in October, 1886. Of “precious 
stones-and imitations not set,” there were brought to this country 
last October $1,083,952 worth as against $1,018,655 in October, 1886 
The total value of the importations of these goods for the ten months 
of this year to October 31, was: “jewelry and manufactures of gold 
snd silver,” $796,024; “ precious stones and imitations not set,” 
$9,874,288. In the corresponding period of last year the figures were: 
“jewelry and manufactures of gold and silver,” $762,650; “precious 
stones and imitations not set,” $8,213,189. This shows an increase 
in the importation of jewelry and gold and silver products of $33,374 
and $1,661,099 of precious stones over the ten months - importations 
of last year. Over $1,000,000 a month this country pays to Europe 
for precious stones. It woujd be a good scheme for some one to 
discover a home-made diamond mine. 


W HILE it is true that business has been extremely active of late 
and sales unusually large, it is also true that collections have 
been remarkably slow. '1 here seems to be a disposition on the part 
of every one to postpone payments until after the first of the year. 
Evidently there is a desire to balance the books at the close of the 
year, and then apportion among creditors whatever balance there 
may be on hand in a manner to make it go the farthest. By paying 
a little here and a little there, a man may possibly keep his credit 
good, and still leave certain Of his creditors out in the cold alto¬ 
gether. But dealers should remember that it costs money to do bus¬ 
iness. Manufacturers cannot keep their factories running without a 
plentiful supply of the sinews of war, and jobbers cannot always 
exist on credit. Dealers should make remittances as promptly as 
possible, for it is only by keeping money in active circulation that 
those who have a right to it can get the benefit of it. Money is valu¬ 
able only for what it will buy, and to grease the wheels of commerce. 
For storing away or keeping to look at, it is no more valuable than 
similar pieces of other metal. Pay your debts promptly, and by so 
doing put it in the power of others to do the same. 


R EPORTS from the trade in general are to the effect that the 
holiday business was very active, there being a very large 
demand for Christmas goods, and buyers purchasing with a free 
hand. We asked one dealer, who was complaining of having to work 
nights to keep up with his orders, what special lines of goods seemed 
to be most in demand. He replied that while there was a lively call 
for all kinds of fine goods, he thought the greatest demand was for 
watches and diamonds. Everybody, he said, appeared to want dia¬ 
monds, either singly or in combination with other stones, and he had 
never known so many disposed of at Christmas time before. Others 
report equally favorably, and say that their greatest difficulty during 
the past few weeks has been to get the goods they ordered. Manu¬ 
facturers were far behind in filling orders, and were obliged to put 
on extra men and to work nights. Still, dealers are not happy, as 
they maintain that their profits have been so eaten into by excessive 


competition that there is little money to be made in the business. It 
is to be observed, however, that very few are getting out of it, but, 
on the contrary, many* are enlarging their facilities for producing 
goods or for handling the productions of others. Possibly they stick 
to the business on the principle that “it is better to bear the ills we 
suffer than fly to those we know not of.” As the same complaint of 
excessive competition and small profits is common to all classes of 
business, the jewelers have no special grievance in this respect. If a 
few could monopolize the business, probably they could regulate 
competition as well as prices, and make a good thing for themselves, 
but how about the other fellows, who would be driven out of a busi¬ 
ness in which they now succeed in making at least a living? But 
it seems, from all accounts, that notwithstanding the alleged fact that 
profits have almost disappeared from business, the general public had 
more money to spend for Christmas than usual. There is something 
a little illogical here, but we have not time to cipher it out. 


P AWNBROKERS, when subjected to proper regulation, are of 
great service to the poor, and consequently to the community 
In European countries generally they are under close police surveil¬ 
lance, and in many places the government itself has established pawn 
shops for the benefit of the poor. M. Maxime du Camp, in hisinter- 
esting work on the Mont-de-Pieta of Paris, states that an umbrella 
had been pawned with the establishment forty-seven years ago, and 
that the renewal fee had been paid regularly every year. The direc¬ 
tor of the state pawnbroking establishment at Brussels seems to have 
many similar experiences. For more than twenty years he has had 
in his keeping the diamonds and other jewelry of a once famous 
prima donna, who has somehow fallen into poverty. Every year the 
interest is punctually paid, but the trinkets have not once been taken 
out of pawn. More than once large sums have been lent by the 
Brussels Mont-de-Piet6 upon the regalia of impecunious German 
princes. The establishment possesses a choice assortment of barrel- 
organs. Despite the deposit of crown diamonds and singers’ jewels, 
the average of the sums advanced seems to be very small; for last 
year no more than .£213,000 were lent upon over 300,000 pledges. 


N OTICE is made of the fact that the proprietors of one of the 
great grocery houses of this city recently distributed ten valuable 
prizes to the ten of their salesmen who had sold during the year the 
greatest number of cigars of a brand of which the firm makes a spec¬ 
ialty. The first prize was a horse and wagon with harness and all 
accoutrements, and the second was a grand piano. As to the other 
prizes, the gentlemen showed their good sense by making them all of 
jewelry. Among them were a solitaire diamond ring, a diamond 
horse shoe scarf pin, solid gold hunting case watch, diamond star 
and crescent scarf pin, diamond cluster ring, diamond shirt stud, 
diamond, ruby and sapphire scarf pin, and a tiger-eye ring. '1 he 
presents were entirely unexpected by the recipients, who had no idea 
that they had been engaged in a competitive race on sales during the 
year. The practice of rewarding fidelity and devotion on the part 
of employes is one to be commended, and if more generally followed 
we should hear less of labor disaffections. As this firm of grocers 
patronized the jewelry trade so generously in their selections of 
prizes, and as some members of the trade may desire to reciprocate 
by purchasing their cigars of them, we will say the firm was Thur- 
ber, Whyland & Co. 


T HE annual banquet of the New York Jewelers’ Association, 
given at Delmonico’s, on the evening of December 1st, was a 
great success, as we predicted it would be. A more brilliant array 
of speakers seldom graces any festive gathering, and it was theunan- 
imous verdict that never before had the Association been favored 
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with such eloquent, witty and sensible speeches. We had a full 
shorthand report of them made, which we printed in the form of a 
supplement and distributed among the members of the Association 
and the invited guests who listened to them, and desired to preserve 
the printed words as a memento of the occasion. We do not repro¬ 
duce them in this issue, as a month old report would be very much 
in the nature of stale news. The Association never did a wiser thing 
than when it inaugurated its annual banquets, thus bringing together 
in a purely social manner, nearly two hundred members of the trade, 
who, during the remainder of the year, are competitors in business. 
The fraternization that takes place on these occasions atones for 
many a sharp contest and much business friction, stimulating in the 
highest degree the self respect of all. May the Association live to 
give many more banquets, and may we always be there to enjoy 
them. 


A COMPANY has been chartered in this City for the insurance of 
bad debts, and it is by no means improbable that such insur¬ 
ance may be made a regular business in all lines of trade. The 
company already chartered embraces men as incorporators who are 
especially identified with the dry goods trade, and its operations will 
be confined within that trade. According to report it is not the 
purpose of the company to insure debts promiscuously, but to 
become responsible for the indebtedness of certain persons and 
firms, within specified amounts. It will aim to keep informed as to 
the standing, operations, business and prospects of certain large 
buyers in the New York market, to report such information as is 
obtained to those interested, and to guarantee payment of their pur¬ 
chases to a certain extent. This is a good company for the jewelry 
trade to keep an eye upon, and if it proves successful to organize a 
similar company on their own lines. The condition of the jewelry 
trade would be materially improved if its outstanding debts could 
be all either paid or secured by insurance. But that is something 
too good to even be hoped for, although the subject is one that 
might well command the careful consideration of the best financiers 
in the trade, with a view to the introduction of some plan whereby 
the annual losses by bad debts might be reduced to a minimum. 


V ARIOUS correspontjents contribute to our department of com 
munications this month, expressing their views upon a variety 
of subjects. We ate always glad to hear from our readers, and they 
can be assured of finding ample space accorded them for the presen¬ 
tation of their ideas upon any question of interest to the trade. The 
vexed question of jobbers selling to outsiders receives its full share 
of attention from our contributors. It is one that never can be set¬ 
tled satisfactorily to both parties to the controversy, for while retail 
dealers demand that the jobbers shall protect them from the compe¬ 
tition coming from outsiders handling jewelry, the dealers have noth¬ 
ing to offer the jobbers in return for such protection. If they could 
give assurances that they would buy as many goods as the outsiders 
do, and that they would pay for them with equal promptness, they 
would then be in a position to demand that the jobbers should sell 
to the legitimate retail trade only. But so long as the outsiders can 
find a market for jewelry, and offer to buy liberally and pay cash, 
the jobbers will sell to them, or if they do not the manufacturers 
will. Whoever has the money to pay for goods will always be able 
to obtain all he wants, either of jewelry or anything else ; this always 
has been the case, and no amount of protest from the retail dealers 
can change the facts. The way to meet this competition from the 
outside is to enlarge the scope of the business of the retail dealers ; 
if they expect to succeed as merchants they must keep up with the 
requirements of the times, and supply the public with those things 
for which there is a demand. A reporter of the Philadelphia Times 


recently interviewed a prominent dealer in that city, and among 
other things the dealer said : “ This looks as much like an art goods 

bazaar as a jewelry store, doesn’t it ? And that is what all large 
jewelry houses are becoming. The trade in art objects has grown 
to be enormous, and they seem to be suitable adjuncts to jewelry. 
This season, however, we have gone a little further than pottery and 
bronzes, and introduced a few articles of fine furniture. There is 
a great desire at present, among people who have plenty of money, 
for elegant cabinets, particularly of the Louis XIV., the Louis XV., 
and the Marie Antoinette styles. We have some valued at $1,000 
each.” Ever since this question of jobbers selling to outsiders has 
formed a standard grievance with a certain class of retail dealers, we 
have advised them to do just what this Philadelphia dealer has done, 
diversify their stocks, and, by making their stores attractive, com¬ 
mand the attention and the patronage of the public. People will 
buy what they want where they can obtain it to the best advantage 
and with the least trouble, and they are very easily influenced by 
appearances. The great success that has attended the introduction 
of the so-called bazaar business shows conclusively that the public 
appreciates the efforts made to please them, and retail dealers in 
jewelry may profitably follow the example of the one above quoted. 


W E PRINT in other columns of this issue two communications 
from gentlemen who desire to know if there are any schools 
in this country where they can send their boys to learn the watch¬ 
making trade. We are compelled to reply that there is no such 
school this side of the ocean. In the old country there are several, 
where the science of horology is taught thoroughly and practically, 
as well as theoretically, but here no such educational institution has 
been established. In the absence of a horological school, the only 
place where a boy can learn watchmaking is in the shop of some 
local dealer, who does a large amount of watch repairing, and 
employs skilled workmen to do it. Under such instruction, how¬ 
ever, he would never see a watch made, but the work of repairing 
would familiarize him with the various parts, so that, if he possessed 
native talent, he might make a watch, and thus become possessed of 
a time piece of his own constructiou, but having no market value. 
It is singular that with all the great and prosperous watch factories 
in this country there is no place where one can learn the trade of 
watch making. A watch factory would naturally be supposed to 
furnish the facilities for teaching the art of watch making, as a print¬ 
ing office furnishes the facilities for boys to learn the printers’ trade, 
but such is not the case. Watches are now made by machinery, and 
what the manufacturers require is men, women, girls and boys to 
attend to the many and varied machines that are employed in the 
business. Hundreds of them are used in every factory, and when a 
person becomes an expert in the manipulation of any particular 
machine he is kept at work with it year in and year out, seldom 
changing his work or knowing anything about the other machines 
that are employed upon other parts. 1 he manufacturers find it 
more profitable to keep their employees engaged where they can pro¬ 
duce the best results than to change them about, and, as the work 
men are usually paid for the amount of work completed, they find it 
more profitable to stick to a job they are familiar with than to be 
shifting from one to another. Self-interest actuates both employer and 
employed in this matter, so that it is not surprising that among the 
thousands of persons employed in watch factories in this country 
there are comparatively few watchmakers, the great majority being 
simply machine tenders. But watchmakers are required in all sec¬ 
tions of the country to do skilfully the repairing that is necessary, and 
there is a scarcity of these now. Where the watchmakers of the 
future are to come from no one can tell, for there seems to be abso¬ 
lutely no place in the country where an ambitious boy can learn the 
trade, in.all its scientific and practical details. It would be a good 
thing for the trade and for young men who desire to become skilled 
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watchmakers, if the watch companies would combine their forces 
and establish a horological school at some convenient point, equip it 
with all the necessary instruments, machinery and tools, and place a 
competent ^instructor in charge of it. Such a school would become 
self-supporting in a short time, and hundreds of ambitious, but unem¬ 
ployed, boys would be converted into competent and self-supporting 
workmen. The European schools of horology have been eminently 
successful, and are regarded as institutions of national importance. 



Close of Volume Eighteen. 

OLUME eighteen of The Circular is brought to 
a close with the present issue. As 
the numerals indicate, The Circu¬ 
lar has been a representative jour¬ 
nal of the jewelry and horological 
industries for eighteen years. 
There are many of its readers who 
have seen it grow from a little eight- 
page paper to its present propor¬ 
tions, which are alike the envy and 
the inspiration of all its competi¬ 
tors. To rival the dimensions of 
The Circular and to equal it in 
its elegant typographical appear¬ 
ance is the ambition of the pub¬ 
lishers of all trade journals. 
During these eighteen years The 
Circular has been favored in a 
most flattering degree with the confidence and patronage of those in 
whose interests it is published. That this has been the case we 
attribute to the fact that it has at all times sought to give a fair 
equivalent for the money it received. If it has enjoyed a greater 
patronage than any of its contemporaries in the same line, it has 
given in return a greater amount of valuable reading matter, and has 
paid out liberal spins to'" secure the services of the. best technical 
writers on subjects of interest to the trade. There is not a depart¬ 
ment or branch of the jewelry or horological industries that has not 
been written upon by expert contributors, from time to time. By 
this means we have made The Circular a medium of instruction 
within the trade that has been invaluable. This educational feature 
of our work has served to bring to our subscription list the names of 
a majority of the retail dealers of the country, who find in these 
articles the practical information of which they are in daily need. 
Our letters testify that The Circular finds numerous readers in 
every store and workshop where it is taken, passing from the hands 
of the proprietor to the journeymen and the apprentices, each one 
receiving benefit from it. Many workmen at the bench are among 
our regular subscribers, and give frequent expression to the satisfac¬ 
tion they derive from its perusal. It is by this means, securing an 
extended circulation for our magazine and making it an educational 
medium, that we have sought to repay our patrons for their confi¬ 
dence in us. That we have made no mistake in resolving to con¬ 
tinue this policy is shown by the fact that, while there has sprung up 
an active competition in' our line in the past few years, the advertising 
patronage of The Circular was never greater than pow, while our 
subscription list has shown a rapid growth within this time. We 
have used our best endeavors to cover the field we seek to cultivate, 
have spared no expense to accomplish that end, and we are able to 
place the advertising cards of our patrons before a larger number of 
readers once a month than ever before. With the growth of The 
Circular we have endeavored to keep abreast of the times in artistic 
and typographical improvements, and have sought new and attractive 
features continually. Each moiifh has shown some improvement 


over the issue of the preceding month, and we do not propose that 
there shall be any backward step in the future. 

We have alluded to competition in our line, which has been active, 
as it is in all other branches of business. It is said that “ compe¬ 
tition is the life of trade,” and that is true within certain limitations. 
We do not object to competition—we never sought a monopoly of 
any sort, and recognize that there is abundant room for competitors 
in the field we occupy, within limitations. If jewelry journals 
become so numerous as to annoy and embarrass those who are 
expected to patronize them, then there are too many It is difficult 
for advertisers to discriminate between trade journals, and if they 
attempt to divide their patronage so as to satisfy all of them, then 
they weaken the power for good of the deserving ones without build¬ 
ing up others strong enough to take their places. A good trade jour¬ 
nal is a credit and an honor to the industry it seeks to serve; a multi¬ 
plicity of weak and uninfluential journals, which are insufficiently 
patronized to warrant them in putting forth energy and enterprise, is 
discreditable to the industry they represent. When trade papers 
become too numerous the time will have come when those who sup¬ 
port them will be compelled to discriminate between them, to main¬ 
tain a sufficient number in a healthy and creditable condition, or see 
a number of starvlings skirmishing in a field they cannot cultivate 
with credit to themselves or advantage to their patrons. The Cir¬ 
cular has not, as yet, suffered from the competition referred to. 
On the contrary, we are inclined to think that we needed a little 
stimulating to make us put forth more energy, under a full head of 
steam. We have the highest respect for a live, enterprising compet¬ 
itor, who is capable of putting us to our mettle—most persons do 
their best work underpressure—but we shall regret the day, if it 
ever Gomes, when the field is full of weak, puny papers, or strewn 
with the wrecks of those that came to “ fill a long felt want." 

In closing the eighteenth volume of The Circular we desire to 
express our high appreciation of the confidence that has been placed 
in us during all these years, and for the kind and substantial recog¬ 
nition our services have received, at the 6ame time we claim to have 
given full value received for every dollar that has been paid to us, 
and to have represented the jewelry interests in a manner that, at 
least, has brought no discredit upon them. Our course in the future 
must be judged by the past. All that we have been in the past we 
propose to be in the future, with such additions as time, enterprise 
and new conditions may require. 


Immigrants and Citizenship. 

E RECENTLY noted the fact that efforts were being 
made in the west to revive substantially the old 
Ameiican or “Know-Nothing” party, and that the 
movement was developing much strength. Within 
the past few weeks, circulars have been distributed 
in this city having in view the formation of clubs on the same basis 
of citizenship. The response has been hearty, and hundreds of per¬ 
sons have signified their willingness to identify themselves with such 
a movement for both political and business purposes. At the jewel¬ 
ers’ dinner in this city a month ago, Judge Noah Davis touched 
upon this subject, and it is a notable fact that the same idea has 
been brought forward at numerous other social gatherings of late. 
As is well known, many of the most important political and social 
questions have had their origin in private gatherings, where leaders 
of public opinion feel at liberty to give free expression to their 
thoughts. The idea put forth by Judge Davis, which is supposed to 
be the key note of the new movement, is that while America extends 
a cordial invitation to the poor and the oppressed of other countries 
to make their homes here, it will hereafter be required of them that 
they shall become American citizens by naturalization at the earliest 
possible moment, and that they shall honestly and in good faith give 
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their allegiance to the country and obey its laws. It is a notorious 
fact that the anarchists, socialists and labor agitators who have been 
giving so much trouble of late, and who constitute a dangerous ele¬ 
ment in our midst, are not citizens either by birth or naturalization, 
and that they despise and defy the government and the law under 
which they live. The tolerance that has always been shown in this 
country to foreigners is proof that no prejudice exists here against 
them; they have been welcomed most heartily, every privilege 
enjoyed by native born citizens has been accorded to them, and they 
have been permitted to acquire wealth and position on equal terms. 

It is not too much to ask that in return for the privileges given them 
and the protection afforded by our laws, they should become in fact 
citizens of the country that gives them shelter and opportunities they 
never enjoyed before. This is, as we understand, the purport of the 
new movement. In addition efforts will eventually be made to 
impose such restrictions upon immigration that the countries of 
Europe will not in the future be able to send to us the scum of their 
populations, their degraded convicts and political offenders. 

It has been too much the habit of our foreign population to refuse 
citizenship, and to seek to perpetuate here, by means of social organ¬ 
izations, the habits and customs of their native lands. They have 
formed themselves into cliques and even into political clubs, and so 
assume to exercise great power at elections, going so far in many 
instances as to demand that their nationality should be recognized 
in the distribution of the offices. Germans, in some localities, have 
demanded the election of a candidate on the sole ground that he was 
a German; the Norwegians, in localities where they are numerous, 
have made similar claims, while the Irish have always been found at 
the front when patronage was in question. No man in this country 
has a right to demand consideration because he is a native of another 
country; either he is an American citizen by naturalization and 
entitled to such consideration as he has legitimately earned, or he is 
not a citizen and so entitled to no consideration. What the senti¬ 
ment of the country now demands is that those who enjoy the privi¬ 
leges of citizenship shall become citizens in the truest sense of the 
word, and abandon all cliquism by nationalties and all claims to 
consideration because of their foreign birth. 

There are thousands of foreigners employed in the jewelry and 
kindred industries; in coming to this country their opportunities for 
enjoying the comforts of life have been greatly enlarged; they receive 
better wages than they ever did before, and the laws protect them in 
their persons and property; they have advantages for educating their 
children at the public expense that no other country offers. In 
return for these and other privileges it is not too much to ask that 
they shall throw off, in every particular, their allegiance to the land 
of their birth, and take upon themselves the full obligations of 
American citizenship. This, as we undersand, is the purport of the 
new movement; no discrimination against naturalized citizens is 
intended, but simply that all foreign residents shall become in law 
as well as in fact American citizens, adapting themselves to the cus¬ 
toms of the country and obeying its laws; in short, giving an honest 
equivalent for the privileges they enjoy. It is reported that a bill 
will be introduced in Congress at an early day providing for the 
return to the land of their birth of all those anarchist and socialistic 
agitators who have been convicted of crimes in their own country. 
It is doubtful if such a law can be passed, but something may be done 
to prevent any other persons of like character coming here in the 
future. On the recent trial of Most, the most cowardly of all the 
anarchists, he admitted having been in prison several times in other 
countries for inciting mobs to use dynamite to “remove” their alleged 
oppressors, and to defy the laws of the country. He has been teach¬ 
ing the same doctrines here, and has written books to instruct his 
followers how to make bombs and how to use them. He is not a 
citizen of the country, although he is likely to spend some time 
among us if prison bars can hold him. It is the teachings of such 
irresponsible men that have cast reproach upon all foreigners among 
us, and the sooner they give practical demonstration that they do not 


accept or believe in such destructive doctrines the sooner they will 
enjoy to the fullest the respect and confidence of all persons. While 
questions of this nature are kept prominently before the people, no 
journal can afford to ignore them, or to neglect to advise its readers 
regarding them. The Circular raises no voice upon political 
issues, but the citizenship of foreign born residents is a social prob¬ 
lem in which many of our readers are interested, and hence we can- 


Free Hand and Mechanical Drawing. 


IE a solid sketch block of 
Whatman’s drawing paper, 
4j^x6 inches. Such a block 
contains 32 leaves and will 
cost 40 cents. As I said in 
last communication, we will 
commence by laying a wash. 
The color we will commence 
with is sepia, a gray brown 
of great strength, which 
washes well. Rub a little 
up in one of the sauce 
plates as directed in Novem¬ 
ber number. Take a No. 1 
camel’s hair pencil, accord¬ 
ing to Weber & Co.’s cata¬ 
logue, 1125 Chestnut street, 
Phila., and wet it thoroughly 
in water. You should have 
so that when applied to paper 
and left to dry it will nave a tint aoout as dark as black walnut wood 
before it is oiled or varnished. You will need about the quantity of 
color and water equal to a teaspoonful. Take the pencil brush you 
just wet, work it well into the color. In applying the color com¬ 
mence at the upper left hand corner of your paper block, and. using 
a full brush of color, proceed to lay on the tint, letting the pencil 
stand on an angle of about 45 degrees to the paper. Some artists 
use a flat brush for washes, others use a round brush for almost 
every purpose. The great secret of laying on washes is to do it 
quickly. After you have succeeded in producing a flat, even tint 
over the entire surface, so that it does not look streaked and show 
brush marks, you can draw a diagonal line from one corner to the 
other, and wash in one-half smoothly and evenly to the line. Then 
change to a lighter tint of the same color, but the joining should be 
even and show a straight line. After you can do this learn to wash 
in a graduated tint, as one often has to do with a sky, commencing 
with full blue at the top, letting fade out, and then wash on another 
color. This part will be taken up again when we get the proper 
skill. To wash a graduated tint the color is taken from the dish in 
which the tint is mixed and the upper parts gone over for a space 
half an inch wide, then the pencil brush is dipped in a tumbler of 
pure water and the color in the pencil reduced a little, and so on 
until the bottom of the paper is reached, and the brush hardly colors 
the paper at all. The graduating is all a matter of skill, acquired by 
practice. What one should start out to do is to produce a perfect 
graduated tint, free from cloudy markings, except you intend to 
make clouds, from top to bottom. In this there is nothing like per¬ 
sistent practice. Don’t hurry but stick to it, and if you can lay any¬ 
thing like a decent graduated tint when you have used up your 32 
sheets you can congratulate yourself as having done very well. Most 
teachers start out with some outline to wash the color in, to produce 
pictorial results, but the writer’s experience is certainly against this 
course. Learn to do the mechanical part of the wash well and 
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quickly, and the pictorial effects will soon come if you have a taste 
that way. After you have spoiled 3 or 4 blocks of 32 leaves, with 
washes you can commence to combine colors, and wash these into 
set forms. A good commencement is to lay out a triangle, as shown 
in Fig. 1. The triangle is formed of 3 stripes of transparent color, 
lam so they overlap each other at the angles, as at a b c. These 
colors are red, blue and yellow, but the diamond-shaped laps at the 
letters abc will be green, purple and orange. The colors for the 
stnpes are : for the red, Rose Maddu ; for the blue, rather pale tint 
of Prussian blue; for the yellow, Gamboge, The blue would be 
nearer a pure blue if ultra marine was used, but this color washes 
abominably bad ; and cobalt blue is too light. Mix enough of these 
colors so as to have more than do the stripes. These stripes should 
be about un inch wide and about 4# inches long, crossing about in 
the proportion shown. The colors should be washed on to each of 
the stripes, leaving the diamonds at abc untouched. Now take 
equal parts of the yellow and blue and mix them, and wash in the 
diamond r, which is green. Then mix equal parts of the red and 
yellow, and paint m b, which is orange. Mix the red and blue, also, 
m equal parts and paint in the diamond «. and we have purple. 
The red, blue and yellow are called primitive colors, and the mix¬ 
tures shown in the diamonds are called secondary colors. Now lay 
out a second triangle, which is exactly like the first, and paint the 
stripes A B Cwith the secondary colors, that is, paint the stripe A 
orange, leaving the diamonds at d c f untouched, the stripe c 
green, the stripe b purple. Now take of the orange and the green 
equal parts, mix and paint in the diamond c and we have citrine 
brown. Mix green and purple and paint in the diamond/, and we 
have olive. Mix orange and purple and paint in d, and we have 
russet. These last named tints are called tertiary colors, that is, a 
combination of three colors. This system of combining colors will 
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to be sure dried in at the brush where it goes into the quill. Such 
a brush should never be used. Make it an invariable rule to thor¬ 
oughly wash every pencil with great care in a quantity of water after 
using it. Sk.es are usually washed in from the horizon upward. It 
is well to refrain from colors until a perfect command of the pencil 
is obtained. Washes are frequently applied in reverse order to the 
system given, t. e.: commence with a pencil full of clear water add- 
mg color as we advance. 
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do wonders to giving a pupil an insight into the combination of 
colors. A very little more practice in washing in tints and colors 
and I am done on this part of the subject. Frequently we see in an 
evening sunset a sky of full celestial blue directly overhead then 
comes a yellow flush which fades into a rosy tint near the horizon 
Here we have not only to let the color fade out but must change it 
to absolutely another color. It requires consummate skill to flow 
on such washes and keep the tints pure and unsullied. One of the 
great things in all moods of painting is to preserve clean, pure tints. 
We have many artists who draw exceptionally well, who balance 
their compositions admirably, yet their pictures betray a carelessness 
in preserving the purity of their mixtures. The sky, in particular 
will have a greenish look, which has a hue of the verdure below. 
Not but skies, under certain conditions, have a decided apple green 
hue ; this is often seen in our climate after sunset on a fine evening 
in late autumn or early spring. But when such effects are attempted 
it must only be done with the absolutely pure colors, mixed with the 
greatest care. To consider this subject a little further and consider 
even the most subdued hues in pale tints, now so much studied in 
ladies dress goods, the combining primitives must be of almost 
absolute prismatic spectrum purity. So in sky washes a foul brush 
must in no instance be used. I mean by a foul brush one which has 
been used for dark compound colors, as for instance a pencil one 
has been painting backgrounds with, and there is a quantity—small 



HE ORGAN ZATION of thiscompany 
was quite at variance with the methods 
usually pursued by persons desiring 
to form a corporation for the manu¬ 
facture of watches. Usually the com¬ 
pany is formed, the factory building 
erected and then the watch manufac¬ 
turing commences; but in this 
instance a few .watches were made 
first to prove the practibility of the 
venture, and, after being so proven, 
the company was formed. But before 
/giving the history of the company, the 
reader is invited to take a brief glance 
at the history of the watch ilself. 

In 1876 Mr. Edward Locke, of 
Boston, and Mr. Geo. Merritt, of 
Brooklyn, who are both now prom¬ 
inently connected with the Waterbury 
- - Watch Company, were on the lookout 

for a cheap watch, and finally, in conjunction with the Benedict & 
Burnham Manufacturing Company, of Waterbury, Conn., they suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing before the public the now famous Waterbury 
watch The details are as follows: In the fall of 1875, Edward 
I.ocke, then a solicitor of patents in Boston, went to Washington on 
business. While there, Mr. Wm. D. Coates, also a solicitor of 
patents, called his attention to a rotary watch, the invention of Mr. 
F. Hopkins, who was then identified with the prospective Washington 
Watch Company. 

It proved to be a rather crude affair, and Mr. Locke at that time 
declined to take hold of it, but being encouraged by Mr. Coates, Mr. 
Hopkins set about perfecting it. He then went to Waterbury with 
it, where he again met Mr. Locke, and they exhibited it to the Bene¬ 
dict & Burnham Manufacturing Company, but it did not meet with 
their approval. Mr. Hopkins then went to Boston where he met Mr. 
Merritt, who advanced him money to defray his expenses while he 
should endeavor to improve it still more. After some changes had 
been made he thought that the watch was as near perfection as could 
be, but Mr. Merritt did not consider it practical. In fact, it was not 
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such a watch as he wanted, and he gave up the idea of trying to make - 

it. Shortly after, however, Mr. Hopkins sold it to Mr. Fowle, of thought that with 
Auburndale, Mass., through Mr. Wm. Wales, of New York, for 
thousand dollars. It is described somewha ' ' 

of the Auburndale Watch Company. 

So much for the Hopkins watch, at least 
the present Waterbury Company were connected with it. 

Meanwhile Mr. Locke had not given up the idea of bringing out 
a cheap watch. He was positive that there was a field for a cheap 
watch, as at that time no Swiss watch in either nickel or silver cases 
were on the market that spld for less than seven dollars at retail, 
while toy watches, running for a few seconds, sold at thirty-five 


each. He argued there must be a happy medium somewhere in the j mpu ] se . 

HHH.. 1 *“ K “ The balance 


^ ^_^ office. They 

u. uu g—. _ ..tpenditure of eight thousand dollars, all the 

watches for which they could find a market could be made. They 
detail in the history fully expected to get the first watches on the market by June, 1878, 
but they were not ready until December of that year. They sold, 
the members of however, as fast as they were ready. 

Just here a brief description of the watch may prove of interest to 
those unfamiliar with its construction : 

It is a rotary watch, the movement turning around in the case once 
an hour and carrying the minute hand with it. The escapement is of 
the duplex style. The teeth on the brass escape wheel are alter¬ 
nately long and short; and the short ones are bent down to give the 


neighborhood of three to four dollars, but where was the 1 
found that could invent a watch that could be made and sold for 
'n Worcester, Mass., in the 
n the window of 


While walking along a 
spring of 1877, Mr. Locke saw a tiny steam engine in 
ratch repairer’s shop. He went in and enteied ir 


> conversation 


with the proprietor, Mr. D. A. A. Buck. There he learned that this and #u interchan geable. 


a plain, brass punching. The watch has of course 
the usual form of train. The main spring is about nine feet in 
length, and lays on a plate on the bed of the watch, which serves a 
double purpose, viz.: a barrel and a ratchet, the click being fastened 
to the edge of the case. The whole number of parts fifty-eight, 


engine, weighing fifteen grains, had been exhibited at the Centennial 
Exhibition by the side of the mammoth Corliss engine, and had been 
made by Mr. Buck with his watchmaker’s tools. This engine, with 
ts boiler, governor and pumps all complete, stands on a space o™*- 


Mr. W. N. Weedon, who had long been superintendent of Benedict 
& Burnham’s City Manufacturing Co., where small, brass articles 
were made, was the first mechanical superintendent of the Waterbury 
watch shop. He had the assistance of Mr. Buck a 


waten sno „„„ ..... _ _ s m °del maker 

eighth of an inch square, or less than the area of a gold dollar. It is "a^maker. Mr. Locke was general business 

five-eighths of an inch high, is composed of one hundred and forty- 


eight distinct parts, held together by fifty-two screws. Three 
of water fill the boiler to its proper capacity. But to return- 

"^Mr. Locke at once concluded he had found the man who could 
invent the watch he wanted, and he broached the subject to Mr. 
Buck, who at once went to work to construct a model according to 
the specifications given him. Mr. Locke communicated with Mr. 
Merritt, inviting him to take hold of the enterprise with him. Mr 


[° rty ' manager from the commencement, and still retains 
dr ° PS tion. They worked at a great disadvantage on 

having to educate their employees, and in not having a full 
line of first-class machinery suitable for the purpose. Their original 
intention was to produce two hundred watches per day, and they 
really did produce one hundred and fifty per day, which were all 
turned out under the name of Messrs. Benedict & Burnham. But 
they soon found their facilities to be wholly inadequate to supply the 
demand for the watches, and to meet the demand a company was in- 
I the Waterbury Watch Company, with 
The officers were: Mr. Chas. Benedict, 


luvuisi, ** . . ciemanu loi uic waivnwj w 

Buck was, of course, called upon to make something quite different cQ ated in Marc h, ,880, called the Waterbury Watch Company, 

from the Hopkins watch, which had been patented in 1876. When ^ n £ minal capita l 0 f $400,oco. The officers were; Mr. Chas. Bene- 

the model was completed it was sent to Messrs. Locke and Merritt ident and treasurer; M r. Chas. Dickinson,secretary; Mr. D. A. A. 

for inspection, Mr. Buck receiving one hundred dollars for it. It inventorj and w F Weedon. mechanical superintendent. The 


le hundred 

was a rotary and had a chronometer escapement, the same 
Hopkins watch, and proved to be about as crude an affair as that 
was. It had a long mainspring, the same as the company use in the 
present watch. 

Mr. Merritt still retains it in his possession, and it is certainly a 
curiosity. Matters began to look very dubious, and the vision of 
three-dollar watches seemed to be fading slowly away. 

But it seems Mr. Buck had too much of the “Yankee” spirit in 
him to give up. Shortly after this he was taken sick, but before he 
had fully recovered his health he ha 

Buck wrote to Messrs. Locke and Merritt that she thought Mr. Buck 
had invented what they wanted while 
and as soon as able would make the model. 

The result was a model substantially like the Waterbury watch of 
to-day It was completed in the fall of 1877 and sent to be approved 

by them. The great feature of it was the duplex escapement made ^ 0 ^^“- | ^a^ MHlu f i cturing Co.’s building, 

in the peculiar form in which it is used in the Waterbury watch, and building. Company Water deluged the offices of the 

which largely reduces the expense of manufacture. 1 he writer takes occupied by the M . f „„ pth , r K with auit e a nU mber 

the liberty of using Mr. Buck’s words to him with reference to it. 

He said: “ It will be a long day and a dark night before any one 
gets up an escapement that can be made as cheaply as this one." In 
January, 1878, Messrs. Locke, Merritt and Buck, all of whom had 
now become equally interested in the project, went to Waterbury to 
see the Benedict & Burnham Manufacturing Co., with a view to hav¬ 
ing the company manufacture the watch. It was shown to Mr. 

Benedict, who carefully examined it and tested it in every way, and 
so thoroughly did it stand the test, that this shrewd man of business 
immediately saw a great opening for the watch, at 

take steps at once toward manufacturing it. They decided to com- building May, 1881. Six hi 


iperintendent. The 

principal stockholders were: Chas. Benedict, Gordon W. Buckham, 
Chas. Dickinson, Geo, Merritt, Edw. Locke, and D. A. A. Buck. 

The company contracted with Mr. Ambrose Webster, of the Amer¬ 
ican Watch-tool Company, to superintend the erection of a factory 
with a capacity for one thousand watches per day, and when com¬ 
pleted, to equip it with machinery. Mr. Webster contracted to be 
general superintendent for five years; but the company released him 
from this at the time of completion of the factory, and Mr. Locke 
us ne was taxen sick, u.u uciuic ..<= ,ru building was designed by Mr. H. W. Hart- 

he had solved the problenx Mrs assu d ’ archite ct q( (he Waltham and Elgin factories, 

tt that she thought Mr. Buck well, o ^ ^ ^ known as 0(d pine Hi „ The building 
nvalescing from his sickness, ^ jntQ , he side of the h jn so that the top of the hill and roof 

were nearly on a level. The hill has since been removed, and the 
The approved grounds carefully laid out, and are indeed very ornamental. 

In April, 1880, soon after the ground had been broken for the new 
curred in ~ 
atch Comp- 

company, and the safes were destroyed together with quite a number 
of finished watches. The loss was covered by insurance. Althou; h 
the watch being manufactured was a cheap one, comparatively, it was 
determined that the factory, building and machinery should be of the 
best, and Mr. Webster received word to that effect. The result was 
a large expenditure; but the company now had a beautiful, well 
lighted factory, not surpassed for convenience by any, and equipped 
with a good line of machinery. The building is of brick, and cor - 
sists of three parts; the main part is sixty-five by fifty feet, and feur 
great opening for the watch, and concluded to stories high with a tack^extension on. 

_.> to com- thirty feet, three stones high, and another wing ot one story. 


mence operations u 


,e unused rooms in the upper part of the facturing was commenced it 
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onTthou^d aTe'now ° Ut " firSt = bUt " ine hundred 

be.WiH^ThrS 0,> ; r l tiVeS are empl0yed ' many ° f ‘hem 

FdwarH t t h d of the vanous departments are as follows- 
Edward Locke, general manager; D. A. A. Buck was inventorand mas 

Everett p ,, , b ' ' > matenal department; E. H. 

! '• . »■ * «. 

't * “ d '"“ d •<* * ~i»«n 

of celluloid. They are then glued to the brass dial plate This 
process is covered by Hart’s patent of September, .883 

I he first cases were made from brass, nickel-plated ; at present 
S Th e company stamps them on the’back- when 

ordere d in sufficient quantities, with any mark desired 
Since the organization of the company, three series of movements 
have been made, viz.: A B and C. The first series all have open 
dais There! ? n,ovemen ‘- while series B and C have closed 
In .SsTh S ° me m,n ° r ChangeS in ,he ‘wo series. 

in 1882 the company attempted the manufacture of a movement 
with a pm anchor escapement. It was designed by Mr Hermann 
asmTdeb J ^ ^ Who ent ' red ">c company’s employ in ,88. 
and d ’ "T ^ ^ eightecn size > three-quarter plate, key-wind 

and designed to fit eighteen size cases. Ten thousand of them w!re 
commenced, but few of them completed. 

York'chTwher. S T" 1 ° ffice IS at 92 and 94 Liber ‘y street, New 
York City, where they are represented by Mr. George Merritt the 
company’s general selling agent. ’ 

the^riterwm id'’* *! Wri “ en P “ re,y fr0m the his,orical standpoint, 
nll Ti’ m " S ’ Speak a word in commendation of the 

whoT etd P r VCranCe and g °° d manageme “‘ P^t of those 
who have had this great enterprise in charge 

prlS’'.,”;"' 1 ' ""“ d «»'™- 

(To be continued 1 ) 
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!rSa- ". fhere have bi, -» 
h!o, !! ! Cred ‘. t0rS have lit,le chance to obtain justice 

of the creditordaTand^a^* “* debtor ' For the Protection 

under which t!eg^ at bulk S‘° T ^ Credit S >' S ‘- 

^“s-Hrri-9 

. « ^ a more substantial footing, would hive o 

tendency to improve business considerably.' But CoLress will he 

the business interests of the country. U for 


Prize Essay on the Balance Spring. 

[by MORITZ IMMISCH.] 

Continued from page 405. 



The Meeting of Congress. 


°NGRE SS assembled on the 6th of December and is 
booked for a long and, probably, exciting session. 
As this is the year of the presidential election it is 
probable that Congress will devote much more' time 

—--——' to political legislation than to work of a practical 

nature in the interests of the business of the country. We are threat 
ened with a renewal of the agitation of the tariff question, and 
TZT / r0P0Sn ‘° n l Changing ' he du,ies on importations of 
Ex P er,ence has shown that whenever a definite proposi¬ 
tion is before Congress contemplating a radical change in the tariff 
busmess of all kinds is disastrously affected, importations fall off 
and dullness pervudes all branches of trade. No one can tell, while 

effect of SC r S '° t n IS g0ln f °"’ What Congress ma >- d °. ° r what the 
effect of its action may have upon prices. Importers are afraid to 
buy liberally lest Congress should so change the duties as to leave 

beTi'n VT / fg0 ° dS °" Hand Phased at prices that would 
be ruinous ,f the duties on that kind of goods should be materially 
owered or removed entirely. While there is much talk about tariff 

pe n as P :TaT f St ° d ° " 0t **“ *° ha ' e tak - « 

shape as yet, and it is greatly to be hoped that the agitation may be 
entirely escaped for this year. The bill for a National Bankruptcy 

tTce 2 tt d ngi,in ’ “ nd if ° Ur legislators wil| hced the 

voice of the business men of (be country they will lose no time in 



f the elements constituting the mo¬ 
mentum cannot with advantage be 
i used to Produce isochronism, there 
are certain rules based upon them 
which determine the diameter and 
weight of the balance when in con¬ 
nection with trains calculated for 
different numbers of vibrations in a 
given time in order to procure vibra¬ 
tions of a suitable extent. 

We have already seen above that 
the relative force of the spring is 
inversely as the square of the diam¬ 
eter; a balance, therefore, of half 
. : *he diameter of another would re¬ 
vibrations 'T f largC °" e for the same "'™ber of 

vibrations Here we have four times the weight projected half the 

distance of that of the large one, and in the case of the latter we 

smIli° ne ' qUar T the . Weight P r °i ec ‘ ed on| y double the distance of the 
small one; and as in both cases the relative force of the sprine 
remains the same, it follows that the smaller balance has doubl! th! 
capacity of accumulating and retaining any force transmitted to it 
and will consequently cross further. If therefore a certain arc of 
vibration is to be obtained with a given mainspring power, quicker 

a Sma f " erand heaVier balance ’ and a ,a ‘ ge ‘ a " d 
if™,, a neCCSSary for slower s P ecd - I* is a rule, established 
by practice and experience, that for marine chronometer, the arcs 
S10U cone turn and a quarter; it has been demonstrated that with 
Ibis arc magnetism has no influence on the rate of going, retardation 
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and acceleration counterbalancing each other in each vibration 
exactly. 

With that kind of dead-beat escapement where the friction remains 
active throughout, as in duplex and horizontal watches, the gyration 
is of course much less, and here it is imperative that attention should 
be paid to a proper proportion of weight and diameter of the balance. 

In the case of a horizontal watch, no amount of change in the balance 
spring will make long and short vibrations equal, if these proportions 
are incorrect. The friction on the sides of the cylinder is a given 
factor, and must be turned to a proper account; the gyrations being 
small in themselves, the arc of escape bears a large proportion to the 
whole extent of the vibration. During this arc of escape there is no 
side pressure against the cylinder, and a stronger impulse will conse¬ 
quently propel the balance forward with a greater velocity. 1 his 
increase during the arc of escape in a properly constructed watch 
will be compensated for by the increased friction on the cylinder. If 
a balan e is too small and too heavy, it is clear that its greater mo¬ 
mentum will overcome this friction raised, and so neutralize the 
equalizing effect it would otherwise have had. It follows, if a hori¬ 
zontal watch gains with increased motive force, the balance is too 
small and too heavy. By making it lighter and putting a weaker 
spring, a change is certainly effectual in the right direction ; but a 
change in the motive force will bear too great a proportion to the 
. absolute power of percussion in a slight balanced spring, any diminu¬ 
tion will cause the vibrations to fall off considerable; any outward 
influences, such as thickening of the oil, and imparted motion, will 
also influence the going of the watch to an undue extent. There is in 
a light and large balance not that alertness which we find in small and 
heavy ones, and the wear on the edges of the cylinder is certainly 
greater; but it has the important advantage of greater steadiness. 
In a watch having an escape wheel of fifteen teeth, making 18,000 
vibrations in an hour, the extreme edge of the balance should just 
reach up to the tooth of the wheel, and the weight be so proportioned 
that, being clean and fully wound up, it should make a little less than 
two-thirds of a turn. With slower vibrations the size must be 
increased proportionately. 

In a duplex watch the friction is much less; but as it continues 
throughout, a change of the momentum of the balance would also 
considerably affect the long and the short vibrations. This escape¬ 
ment affords a facility of altering’the proportions of the impulse 
velocity to the friction in the remainder of the vibration. If the 
angle formed by the pallets and the notch in the roller is lessened, the 
drop is increased, and the impulse power so lessened causes not only 
the vibrations themselves to fall off, but also the smaller ones to be 
slower than the large. 

The following rule will be a guide in conducting experiments: All 
alterations which increase the arc of vibration without changing the 
amount of friction will make the long vibrations slower than the 
short. If the impulse power remains the same, and the friction is 
increased, the long vibrations will be quicker than the short, inasmuch 
as to a smaller arc of vibration the same increase of friction bears a 
greater proportion than to a larger. 

If in a duplex watch the balance holes are too large and the balance 
is brought into such a position as to bring it into a closer proximity with 
the escape wheel, the long vibrations are sure to be quicker than the 
small, for two reasons: first, on account of increased friction on the 
roller; and, second, in consequence of the greater drop in the escape¬ 
ment. l'he difference caused by the greater or less drop will be the 
same whether the momentum of the balance is great or small, while that 
caused by the change in friction on the roller will be considerably 
influenced by the momentum of the balance. We also find that if the 
balance holes are large, a considerable difference arises in the rate of 
going in the four vertical positions. The pressure of the wheel 
against the roller is never directed to thecenterof the pallet, but acts 
obliquely, and if, according to what position the balanee is in, it 
becomes more or less so, it will cause a variation of friction in the 
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pivots in the different positions; though it is less in amount than that 
on the roller, it is extremely inconvenient, as its variable effect can 
never be entirely compensated for. It is therefore of great import¬ 
ance in a duplex watch that the holes should fit exactly. When the 
escapement is set out of beat, the point where the vibrations are 
quickest does not correspond with the center of the arc of escape, 
and therefore such a change will have an influence on isochronism; 
but of course this cannot or ought not to be done, as it would make 
the escapement imperfect. 

In a duplex watch the friction on the roller is sufficient to exercise 
a proper control over the momentum of the balance, and consequently 
the latter becomes liberated and quite more free in its action when 
the motive power relaxes. The balance is, on the other hand, suffi¬ 
ciently independent of the friction to allow the properties of the 
balance spring to be brought into play. Those circumstances com¬ 
bine to make the general performance of duplex watches very satis¬ 
factory. In lever watches and chronometers the motion of the 
balance is, except during the arc of escape, unfettered by any escape¬ 
ment friction, and the properties of spring and balance have their 
full sway. 

We have already seen that a change in the momentum cannot be 
resorted to with advantage to procure isochronism; and as by means 
of a spring it can be obtained with the utmost precision, this mode is 
invariably employed. 

An opinion exists among a great number of watchmakers that 
isochronism is arrived at when the angle of inflection corresponds 
exactly with the force of the spring, but by what we have already 
seen this cannot be correct. If, apart from the momentum of the 
balance (which certainly plays an important part in this respect), any 
change of drop or friction influences isochronism, the unavoidable and 
given friction and drop must therefore be factors and agents of more 
or less importance when the isochronous state is obtained. 

Before I describe and explain the nature of the manipulations nec¬ 
essary to obtain isochronism, a few general observations will not be 

If a piece of spring, say part of a mainspring, is fixed at one end 
with its concave side upward, a weight will draw it lower down than 
when the convex side is upward; therefore, when a balance spring is 
inflected toward that side where the coils recede from the center, it 
would oppose less resistance to the balance than on that side where 
they advance toward it, and the halves of the vibrations would be 
unequal in length if this was not counterbalanced by the circum¬ 
stance that the strain of the cohesive power of the corpuscles com¬ 
posing it is greater here than when it is inflected the other way; sup¬ 
posing a spring to have three turns ; when inflected, one whole turn 
to make the coils expand, the turns will only be two ; when inflected, 
the other way one whole turn, the turns will be faced, and therefore, 
as 3:2 is a larger proportion than 4:3, the spring had in the former 
case to expand more than it had to contract in the latter. 

If the above experiment with the piece of spring is continued (the 
convex side being upward), it will be seen that in the beginning the 
spring bends closest to the center, but farther on (supposing the bend¬ 
ing force always to act in a rectangular direction to the tangent of the 
extremity of the free end) the form will soon become of an oval 
shape, and if the spring should break now, it would not be at the 
point of fixtures, but at the point farthest from it. Had the spring 
broken at tbe beginning of the experiment, it would have been much 
nearer to the fixing point. This experiment, rude as it is, proves that 
the point of the greater strain moves away from the fixing point when 
the spring contracts and approaches toward it when it expands. 1 his 
is exactly what takes place in every spring. In the case of a flat 
spring, that strain is modified by the relative position of the ends. 
The following experiment, which can easily be tried by anyone, ill 
prove this beyond a doubt. 

( To be Continued.) 
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The Tariff Question a Party Issue. 

0 Congress fairly pre- the business community 


| HE PRESIDENT'S message t. 
cipitated the tariff question ini 
and gave to it so much prominence that there i: 
doubt that it will be made the most important issue 
of the coming presidential campaign. Discussing 
'f the accumulation of surplus in the tieasury, the Presi¬ 
dent argues that it is unjust to continue in force a system of taxation 
for the support of the government that yields an amount of revenue 
in excess of the requirements of the government, whereby a large 
sum has been accumulated in the treasury and withdrawn from cir¬ 
culation and business employment. To remedy this, he suggests a 
modification of the tariff. His message is generally construed as 
being a declaration, that the democratic party is in favor of free trade, 
and many of the leaders of that party are reported as being willing 
to abide by this declaration. The republicans have shown the great¬ 
est alacrity in accepting the gage thus thrown down, and announce 
that they are willing to make the presidential fight on this issue. 
Hon. James G. Blaine, probable candidate for the presidency, has 
cabled from Europe a message nearly as long as that of the presi¬ 
dent, wherein he declares the republican party to be in favor of pro¬ 
tection to American industries, and willing to perpetuate the tariff 
in their behalf. The press of the country has found little else to 
talk about, and it seems evident that both political parties 
anxious to have a new issue put forth for the presidential campaign, 
on which the parties could divide. All the old political questions 
have become hackneyed, and it is a relief to have the tariff, regard¬ 
ing which both parties have been non-committal in the past, brought 
to the front in such manner as to compel everybody to pronounce 
distinctly on one side or the other. 

At present it appears as though the subject of the tariff would 
command a great share of public attention until after the election, 
and that pUrties and presidential candidates will trust their fate to 
the final settlement of it. How far the leaders in politics, who hav< 
already express their views on the subject, can influence their 


harm than would be the result of a prolonged agitation at some other . 
'""^-tariff discussion and presidential campaigns are hard pills for j 
ity to swallow at any time, and they can be ' 
£ reater derangement to the commercial sys- i 
tern than would result from swallowing either separately. But the 
issue seems to be upon us, and the only thing to do is to accept it ; 
with the best grace poss ble, and each one strive to let it interfere 
of himself or his neighbors as little as possible. 


with the busir 


Problems in the Detached Lever Escapement. 

A 



S PROMISED in last article, I propose 
to consider the problem of remov¬ 
ing the pallet staff further away 
from the scape wheel than has been 
usual to consider the correct loca¬ 
tion. True, there are several 
reasons why the position assigned 
to it has crept into general use, 
still an escapement departing so 
far from the conventional as the 
one shown in the cut would give 
sound, healthy action. And it is 
well to know why it is not as good 
and what the points of disparage¬ 
ment are. Very few people take 
the trouble to inquire why a thing 
is so; they merely wish to know it is so, or think it is so; although 
many things in mechanical matters accepted as facts are, in a great 
measure, fancies. In the present case we will rsiume to change the 
position of the pallet staff from /), the place usually assigned to it 

_ , hrjsrsSs” SSSS 

been a unit on either side of the question. Both the republican and remain the same as in any detachld lever wi^h o ' a . , 1 
democratic parties have both free traders and protectionists among inR such an a escaoement »e t?T ,1, draW ' 

their memberships, and if the line is to be tightly drawn in the com ™ of ,h P T w e , e ' sta l,sh the P oln,s A and draw the 
ing campaign, there is likely to ensue a most decLed lange in narTv fine 1 ' H T ! |H, " et these .P oin,s * he 

affiliations. As the republican party will stand for protection to size) sweep thecircferf erS set at mehcs ( the cut is half this 
American industries protectionist democrats will flock to its stan- wheel teeth We next 
dard, while free trade republicans will be found in the ranks of the circle in some conveniei 
democratic free trade party. We apprehend that when the tariff shown at b / Fig 
question is made the line of separation between the two great politi- ponds to the space i 

cal parties, individuals will be governed in their affiliations by their this arc we divide into io spaces and with our HiviH r 
business interests. Manufacturers and producers generally are space we hvoffnn each It? f r " ,th our diuders 
understood to be in favor of protection, while the non-producers are Z es^bKeLTn ,h ,* ‘ “ '*,'*’*? 5 Spaces 

European cheap labor, would, no doubt, be equally earnest protec- through the points/we draw the line] /. VV'l nex drawT neaTri, U 
tionists I he workmen who are ,n receipt of better wages here than angles to this last line; also thtough the point / as shown a 71 N 
is paid for similar work anywhere abroad, would naturally apprehend if the tooth shown at / rested on a pallet whose surface correspond 
a reduction in wages ,f European products, made by cheap labor. ,o the line /. f Ct corres P ond 




o represent the outer circle of the scape 
ith our dividers still set at sweep a 
it space. A portion of a circle as 
o points bf, which exactly corres- 
ir dividers. This is of course an arc of 6o°; 


i wages if European products, made by cheap labor, 
were admitted to competition here on equal terms with the products 
of their skill and energy, and hence they would be likely to train 
with the party of protection. As it is in the jewelry trade so it is in 
all others, and the tariff issue, if m^de a party question, is likely to 
revolutionize the membership of both political organizations. If the 
contest has to be made, it is perhaps better to fight it 

than to have it hanging over us for years to come, threatening liusi- line A t. 
"»ss prosperity every time it is agitated. Coming, as it promises 


espondtd 


the line irn, it would rest dead. .. 

center, and lay off the line /cat 12' from / m. Now for drawingThe 
entrance pallet. All workmen know that for every escape a tooth 
passes through 12 0 of arc, io° of which are utilized and 2° allowed 
for drop. At this point the present form of pallet departs so much from 
the usual as to be very noticeable. At i2°from the line A K , and 
year through the third space of the five lain off from a A, we draw the 
.fen degrees taken from the short arc b f are laid off from 
the point», we establish the duration of the tooth action. And the 


simultaneously with the presidential campaign, it will do less ponT, design^ 
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' one divided at the pallet center B and sweep the short curve fi, we 
can define where the inner angle of entrance pallet E will be at any 
part of the action of io°. But in the present instance we only wish 
to know where the exit angle stands when where the tooth leaves the 
pallet E; and again, where it stands when the tooth at / is at rest on 
the locking face of E. To define where the inner angle of the pallet 
E stands when a tooth is resting on it, we draw the line B r through 
the point o. Ten degrees from this line we draw the line B s. To 
establish this line we sweep the curve « from the centre B, and lay off 
io° taken from the curve b f, fig. 2. Now where the line B s crosses 
the curve p, is where the inner angle of the entrance pallet will be 
when the tooth at i rests on the locking face of E. Draw a line from 
the intersection of the lines B s and the curved line p to 1, allowing 
for lock, and we have the impulse face of the pallet E defined. The 
method of defining the exit pallet F must be obvious from the inspec¬ 
tion of the cut. It is not probable any of my ideas will ever result 
in such an escapement, but it is well to draw and make a mental 
analysis of the advantages or disadvantages of such a change as would 
result by removing the pallet staff from D to B. The cut shows a 
set of pallets with equi-distant locking faces ; but in actual practice 
such an escapement would be better if laid out as circular pallets- 
Then the impulse angle of scape wheel action could be increased to 
fully I2^°. The greatest objection to such a system of pallets is the 


spoke of the action of the escapement at the time of unlocking, early 
in these papers ; but used the thought only to account for the fitting 
of impulse faces from the change in direction of forces of the train at 
the time of unlocking. In my next communication it is proposed to 
consider this feature of the detached lever a little more fully. The sub¬ 
ject of the relation of scapcment to balance is one which is attracting 
the attention of many of our English watchmakers just at the present 
time, especially as it relates to isochronal adjustment. That the rela¬ 
tion of train and escapement to balance and hair-spring are not 
important factors in isochronal adjustments but few who have had 
any experience will contend. No one except a novice would hold 
that a balance-spring perfectly isochronal with a chromometer escape¬ 
ment would be so in a lever using precisely the same balance; it would 
not even give a close time rate. I mean by this to illustrate: Sup¬ 
pose we had a balance, and mounted on the staff wire double rollers > 
one adopted for a chronometer escapement, the other for a 
detached lever, and we had two movements for which the balance 
was equally well adapted; and the balance bridge was interchangeable, 
in fact the conditions were as near alike as could be, except in one 
movement there was a chronometer escapement and in the other a 
lever. No experienced adjuster, as stated before, would contend 
that the balance and spring would even give the same time results, 
to say nothing of the isochronal adjustments. 



length of the impulse face is increased, and consequently the friction. 
But it is well to study such changes, as it gives one the knowledge to 
take all the advantages of such escapements as are more or less dis¬ 
proportionate. A similar change can be made in a club tooth escape¬ 
ment, but it is not necessary to draw it, as it is no way difficult to 
mentally consider what effect it would have to divide the impulse 
action between the pallets. Few men who have given the detached 
lever escapement profound study, will, I imagine, be prepared to say 
that anything more than an approximation to a perfect escapement of 
this kind has as yet been produced. There has been a great variety 
of forms proposed and executed, but thus far we have had only two 
which have kept public favor, and these are the pointed or ratchet 
toothed scape wheel, and the club tooth. Of these the club tooth has 
been given us in a variety of forms; but the ratchet tooth admits of 
only slight changes, and as far as the tooth goes can only be changed in 
regard to the angle at which the tooth is cut relative the radius 
of the scape wheel. This angle is accepted as one of 24° in almost 
every instance, and it would seem that this angle was about the proper 
one from every point of view. But to the practical man what seems 
of most importance is in the form of the impulse plane. This has 
been attempted on several occasions by different makers, but seems 
to have been abandoned before the benefits were realized, which 
must ultimately attend the solution of this problem. The writer 



The year which closed with the last number of The Circular 
was the best, in point of sales, that the majority of the manufacturers 
ever experienced. The business started in promptly soon after the 
first of the year, and was remarkably good all through the month of 
January, some firms reporting that the amount of sales were from 
twenty to thirty per cent, heavier than for the same month during 
1886, but the month of February saw a reverse of the good prospects 
noted the month before, caused by the great labor strikes, which 
were then raging so fiercely, and did so much to unsettle the affairs 
of the country and to stagnate business in nearly all lines, especially 
the jewelry branch, which during the month of March recuperated to 
some extent, and seemed to have a new lease of life until April, with 
its “ Lent ” destined the business to droop again until it was over, 
and for forty long days it seemed as though it was done for the sea¬ 
son, until the smiling month of May came along and helped out the 
spring's business considerably. But the months of July, August, 
Septembe’r, October and November have added their business to 
make that of the year the heaviest on record. The profits on the 
same may have been less for the amount of business transacted than 
during some former years, due to the great increase in competition, 
and numbers of firms engaged over that of a few years ago, but the 
firm that closed its books for the year without finding a neat credit 
balance from the amount of business transacted, will find it to be 
hard uphill work before another such year for business comes their 
way again. The history of the jewelry business repeats itself about 
every four years, and as the business of the year 1884 was indifferent 
and very poor, so now does The Circular predict a quiet, steady 
and moderate volume of business for the year 1888, much less in the 
aggregate than during 1887. Of late years the presidential nomina¬ 
tions, which are generally made during the month of June or July, 
seem to entirely stagnate business for the time being, and a long time 
afterwards, before the public at large can realize that the affairs of 
the nation are all right and must necessarily proceed. It is almost 
a foregone conclusion, at the present time, that Mr. Cleveland will 
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be renominated by the Democratic party as their candidate for the 
Presidency, if he will only allow his name to be used at the Demo¬ 
cratic Convention, and being the present incumbent should have a 
reasonable show for re-election, in which case the administration not 
being changed from the then past four years the business of the 
country should proceed with a genuine boom, such as characterized 
that of the seasons of 1883-87, for two or three years. On the other 
hand should the administration be changed at the end of Mr. Cleve¬ 
land's term of office, it would take at least two years for the affairs 
of the government to get to running smoothly again, and in their old 
groove. In the meantime the stagnation of business could not help 
but be very great and to the detriment of the best interests of all 
concerned. 

Collections during the year have been very good, taken as a whole. 
Some months, of course, have been poor, but generally accounts have 
been settled when due, and quite promptly, and trade paper has 
been scarce, to the entire satisfaction of the manufacturer, who cares 
little to house his book accounts in his safe in the way of such secur¬ 
ities, which one finds occasionally to be quite difficult to negotiate. 
The absence of such paper on the market speaks well for the healthy 
state of the business transacted, and it is to be hoped that the finan¬ 
cial condition ot trade the coming year may he as sound, apparent'y, 
as that of the one just ended. 

Little has been done during the past year to correct the many and 
growing abuses of the trade, which The Circular has noted from 
month to mtnth, during the season just closed. But it is hoped that 
the Manufacturing Jewelers' Board of Trade, at their next meeting, 

• may see the advisability of taking some measure to abate them, as 
far as membets of the Board are concerned. The number of failures 
reported to it, during the year, have not been as large as might have 
been expected, considering the amount of business transacted during 
the last half of the year. Among the number may be noted the 
following : Fry & Schieber, Harris & Luchs, of New York ; Clapp 
& Davies, Chandler & Shader, and the Rosenkranz & Weber Jewelry 
Company, of Chicago ; besides numbers of smaller concerns which 
amounted to little in the aggregate, located all over the United 
States. 

The Board of Trade received a notice.of the assignment of Mr. 
Morris Jacobs, of Cleveland, on the 17th ult. The assignee is given 
as Louis A. Grossman, and his bond placed at $15,000. The assets 
are supposed to amount to about $10,000, or possibly a trifle more, 
and the liabilities about $30,000. The interests of friends were well 
looked after by Mr. Jacobs by giving them sundry chattel mortgages 
on his stock, anywhere from five to fifteen hundred dollars, they 
were given some time since but the dates of filing were very recent, 
some of them being given to the following named parties : J. 
F.ttinger, $1,000 ; R. Cohen, $550 ; W. Mendelson, $1,102 ; J. Men- 
delson, $900 ; Marx & Zenistein, $800; G. Simon, $1,000 ; G. 
Graves, $1,250 ; J. Siegel, $1,500 ; J. Metzenbaum, $950, making 
about $9,000. His creditors are now very well pleased with the 
looks of the assignment, and will likely order a thorough examination 
before signing off their claims. 

The firm of A. W. Challerton & Co., of 44 Arnold st., has been 
dissolved. The business will be continued, as heretofore, at the 
same place by Mr. H. D. Horton, who has associated with him as 
partner Mr. J. C. Wostenholme. 

The old established firm of E. E. & A. W. Kipling, stone impor¬ 
ters of New York, Providence and Paris, France, has been dissolved 
by mutual consent of both partners. The business will he conducted 
as before by Mr. Arthur VV. Kipling, who assumes all liabilities. 
Success to him is the wish of The Circular. Mr. E. E. Kipling 
the retiring partner will spend a year or so in rusticating. 

Mr. J. Meister, of the late firm of Chapman & Meister, has associ¬ 
ated himself with Schultz & Co., of 38 Friendship street, as foreman 
of their button department. 

The firm of Tillinghast, Mason & Co. of No. in Summer st., 
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has lost one of its members by the withdrawal of Mr. E. S. Case. 

The dissolution of the firm of Doran & Lynch of 35 Beverly street, 
is announced. The business will be continued the same as formerly 
by Mr. James G. Lynch at the old number. 

Fred I. Marcy & Co. of Pine street, are offering a new and hand¬ 
some imitation diamond collar button to the trade in different sizes, 
which should meet with good sales, together with their popular Acme 
lever, which will make their line specially attractive for the spring 
trade. 

Kirby, Mowry & Co. have a fine factory and are making a hand¬ 
some line of goods for the spring season. 

S. Albro & Co. report having had a good business the past season 
and are now running a full complement of hands on their popular 
rolled plate and filled chains, in anticipation of a good trade in the 
spring. 

Clarke & Turner have a deservedly popular line of goods in their 
line ot specialties. 

Hearn & Braitsch have been obliged to enlarge their present fac¬ 
tory owing to the increased demand for their cane heads, umbrella 
handles, etc. 

J. W. Grant & Co. say that their business for the past year has 
been very good and is constantly increasing. 

G. & S. Owen report that business with them has been more than 
satisfactory the past season. 

Howard & Son report having had a very successful and prosper¬ 
ous season and their novelties have given satisfaction evidently, as 
is shown by the fact that the amount of sales have been far in excess 
of any previous year, and have 175 hands employed at present on 
their latest novelties. 

VV. H. Robinson & Co. are employing 110 hands, and yet are 
hardly able to keep up with the demand for their goods. They have 
five salesmen on the road, and sell direct to the retail trade. 

Foster & Bailey have a factory well stocked with operatives, and 
have also had a good year’s business. 

Ostby & Barton with their popular line of rings have done remark¬ 
ably well. 

Mr. Richard A. Kipling, the stone importer, returned per the 
crack steamer of the French line “La Bretagne" on Sunday last, hav¬ 
ing cleared from Havre seven days and odd hours before, and beat 
the fast steamer “Etruria ” of the Cunard line which left Queens¬ 
town the Sunday before, twelve (12) hours to her wharf at New York 
by being compelled to wait for the tide at Sandy Hook. This trip com¬ 
pleted Mr. Kipling's eighth by this steamer of the line between 
New York and Havre. 

Monsieur John J. Hoff, foreign buyer for Mr. R. A. Kipling, is in 
town for a few days, having arrived from Paris per steamer “La 
Champagne" on the 20th ultimo, and will return about January 20th 
next. Mr. Hoff has made many pleasant acquaintances among the 
jewelers, being an affable and very pleasant gentleman. 

At the thirteenth (13th) annual dinner of the New York Jewelers' 
Association, held at Delmonico’s on Thursday evening, Dec. 1st, Mr. 

C. Anthony Fowler, of the firm of Fowler Bros., of Providence, Mr. 

J. P. Snow, of the firm of G. & S.Owen, and Mr. VVm. H. Thurbur, 
of I ilden, Thurbur & Co., were guests of the association, and the 
only representatives of the manufacturers of Providence. The din¬ 
ner was one of the grandest ever given by the society, and was attended 
by some of the most prominent men in the country, including Mr. 
Alfred H. Smith, president of the association; Gen. VV'. T. Sherman, 
Noah Davis, VVm. Walter Phelps, Mayor Hewitt and others, and was 
a gathering of bright lights long to be remembered by those whose 
good luck it was to participate on the grand occasion. 

Richmond & Co. have succeeded in non-suiting N. Strauss & Co., 
of Chicago, in their suit for $25,000 for damages for false imprison¬ 
ment in connection with their failure of some two years since. Mr. 
Richmond was in attendance at the Chicago courts for about a week 
before the decision was reached. 

Mr. E. B. Eaton, salesman for Mr. VV. G. Hopkins, is still confined 
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at the Palmer House, Chicago, suffering from typhoid-pneumonia. 
His condition is considered to be somewhat improved by his attend¬ 
ing physician, who thinks that he may recover eventually, but it will 
take a long time to do so. 

Charles Downs & Co. report business to be very good with them 
yet, and already have a good number of orders on hand to commence 
the spring season with. Fairfax. 

Providence, R. I., Dec. 15th, 1887. 
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To the average person the name Attleboro is synonymous with that 
of jewelry. Here in this valley is a population roughly estimated of 
more than 16,000 inhabitants, and at least 10,000 of them obtain a 
livelihood from the manufacture of jewelry. It was jewelry that 
built up the town, and it is jewelry that keeps it up. Most of those 
who first went into the business here—I mean the pioneers—are now- 
dead; but their places are supplied by younger men, and it is a curi¬ 
ous fact that nearly every firm in the town is composed of men under 
the age of 45 years. They are progressive, pay good wages, do lots 
of work, live well, and generally enjoy life. They have their fast 
horses and nice residences, many of which are furnished elegantly, 
and a few of them have invested their money in property at home. 
In fact, they are a nice kind of people, and to them is due almost 
entirely the present prosperity of the town. 

The past year has been a good one to every manufacturing jeweler 
in town. Many of them have run their shops thirteen hours a day for 
weeks at a time, while all have had employment for all the men they 
could use to advantage; but now, of course, with the approach of the 
holidays, the manufacturing trade has fallen off and most of the shops 
are merely making up a new stock with new styles. 

It is queer how the business is regarded by different men. You 
ask one man how business is, and he says, “Good, orders away ahead;” 
and another man doing the same kind of work, will answer the ques¬ 
tion, saying. “The trade is dull, running short time, and the pros¬ 
pects are for a general shut down.” What’s the matter with this last 
kind of man ? Is it poor salesmen or the inability to get up taking 
styles ? Of course the greater amount of the goods manufactured 
here is cheap; in fact, cheap is no name for some of it. Jewelry is 
generally regarded as a luxury ; but when it is shipped away in great 
packing cases, such as is used to pack cotton cloth, and is worth 
what it will bring per pound, it will hardly come under the head of a 


the first of January for a four months’ trip through the South and 
West. 

G. A. Dean & Co. are running their usual number of hands, and 
have had a satisfactory business, the amount of which for the year 
exceeds that of 1886. They had more orders in December than 
usual. 

Mr. C. R. Harris reports business better the past two months than 
the corresponding months of last year; but the year will foot up 
about the same as ’86. 

The “ Bohemian Garnet ” goods made by Blake & Claflin have 
had a big run. Their styles are certainly very attractive, and deserv¬ 
edly popular, while their sales foot up for the year to an amount 
that make them look quite happy. 

F.S. Draper & Co. have had a good export trade, which, with their 
domestic orders, has given them a business for the year fully up to their 
expectations. 

J. M. Fisher & Co., makers of seals, charms and novelties, report 
their trade better than last year, with favorable prospects for the 
future. 

Cummings & Wexel report a satisfactory business. 

Watson, & Newell employ over 100 hands on sleeve and collar 
buttons, which are so easily sold that one traveler only is required. 
This alone speaks volumes for the popularity of their productions. 

Hayward & Sweet, successors to C. E. Hayward & Co., and for¬ 
merly Hayward & Briggs, are also very busy. They make a varied 
line of goods, in popular styles, and sustain the well-earned reputation 
of their predecessors. 

Short, Nerney & Co. have some radical changes in progress in their 
productions, which will appear in due time. They report a satisfactory 
business. 

Tappan, Berry & Co. are quite pleased with their first year’s 
business. Their specialties are lace pins, buttons and bracelets. 

ATTLEBORO FALLS. 

The manufacturing jewelers of this place speak encouragingly of 
their business, with reports generally of a good year’s trade. The. 
fact that R. F. Simmons & Co. employ about 200 hands on rolled 
gold plate chains gives some idea of the volume of business they are 
doing, while W. G. Clark & Co., with their popular sleeve-buttons 
bracelets, etc., though employing a less number of operatives, are 
doing a good business. 

W. D. Fisher & Co. have a “Bee Hive" of a factory making 
swivels, spring rings, etc., exclusively for manufacturers and jobbers, 
and employ about 40 operatives. 

Mason, Draper & Co. report a good, healthy business, and Sturdy 
& Sons seem “ happy” over their chain trade. 

B. S. Freeman & Co.’s factory is closed until January. 

NORTH ATTLEBORO 


luxury. 

It would no doubt surprise some of the uninitiated to step into 
such establishments as W. H. Wilmarth & Co., or Horton, Angell & 
Co., and see the unfinished goods stored about the premises in barrels 
They would be likely to ask where it all goes to, and I think- 
that those who know the most about it would find it quite difficult to 
answer such a qestion. 

Mr. Bullock, of the former of the above firms, told me some weeks 
ago, that on one of his trips to Kentucky, he saw some of the watch 
chains made in his shop, at so much per yard, worn by men who had 
every appearance of being able to wear the best. Such chains 
would hardly be worn by a bootblack in this part of the country. 

I think the firm of Bates & Bacon must be making money in the 
manufacture of watch cases. They employ a great many hands and 
are busy about all the time. 

The jewelers in this vicinity thoroughly believe in the adage, 
“ All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy," and every winter 
finds some of them enjoying the beautiful climate on the Pacific 
slope. Mr. Fred. A. Newell, of the firm of Watson & Newell, starts 


is no exception so far as favorable business reports are concerned. 
S. E Fisher & Co. are making, in addition to their desirable special¬ 
ties, a line of very handsome enamel flower pins, on silver and plate 
metals, which find ready sale. 

Healy Bros, report their sales this year ahead of ’86. They are at 
work on some new designs in chains, which they expect to have ready 
for the spring trade. 

It is no wonder that F. M. Whiting & Co. are busy, and deservedly 
so, for their novelties in solid silver are so numerous and handsome 
that no dealer could fail to find something which they could readily 
turn into money. 

The officers of the late firm of C. E. Smith & Co. are not yet 
settled, but probably will be soon, and the business continued by 
other parties. 

The appearance of the factory of J. G. Cheever & Co., with its 
multitude of operatives, speaks well for the popularity of the J. G. C. & 
Co. brand of chains, while Young & Bennett, making a similar line of 
goods, were pleased to say that their tradings realized their highest 
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had a good trade but want more the coming season. 

E. I. Franklin & Co. will add to their varied stock the coming 
season the “Krementz,” one-piece, collar button, in gold plate. 
1 hey are well pleased with their business, and the activity in their 
factory verifies the statement. 


a be having a strong run among our New England 


which appear 
customers.” 

“ What is your opinion of the outlook, Mr. Bates, especially 
in regard to the effect of the threatened changes in the tariff, 
as embodied in the President’s message ? ” 

plainville. of stock - As for the tariff, I am of the opinion that while any 

The Plainville Stock Company are very busy, with orders still ' han 8 es ma y unsettle things generally for awhile, the ultimate ten- 
coming in. Their factory is well filled and everything shows promis- 17 - V* * *° ward lmprovemcnt '’ 

mg activity. lhls hopeful view of things is of special significance as coming 

Wade, Davis & Co. are also doing well; their business for the year fr ° m re P rese . ntative of on e of the largest and oldest manufactur- 
has been good and fully up to their expectations. Ing wholesa,ers m this section of the country. 

Lincoln. Bacon & Co. report orders still coming, and a good busi- Mr - Tap ' in . of Ta Pl>n & Co., manufacturers, also speaks well of 
for ‘he year. Schofield, Aston & Co., and Bisbee, Swift & Co * [ * and the outIook - 

. v-.i ----- The -1 of Bigelow & Kennard are thronged from 


have had their share of business. 
Attleboro, Mass., December 14, 1887. 


Mendon. 


The spacious 

morning till night, as also are those of Shreve, Crump & Low just 
above them on Washington street. 

The Winter street store of Mr. Alonzo S. Adams is making a bril¬ 
liant display in these busy times. 

George H. Richards, James M. Longstreet and Harwood Bros., 
all wholesalers, are unanimously of the opinion that the jewelry trade 
was never in a healthier condition. 

1 am glad to note the general prosperity of Messrs. Floyd, Pratt & 
Rounds, 408 Washington street. They are an old established and 
conscientious firm, and deserve every bit of the good fortune which 
has fallen to them. 

• What I predicted a month ago in regard to the trade in this city on wShS^TL* ?°"Hfu ^ wh ° 314 ncarnei « hb °« 

“-.«•*» d *-*S“.r;“r***- 4 ~~“ 

Ex-detective M. V. Herson, who was convicted, after a long 



the holiday boom has begun in earnest. It would be hard — „, lu a 
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Christmas ingenuity. And, by the way it is a remarkable fan r* , . y ln the State P nson > which is the full 
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with a year ago. The wholesalers, especially, have had nothing tu 
complain of for three weeks past at least. The country merchant has 
come to town in all the glory of his numerosity and plethoric purse, 
with the inevitable result of lessening the idle stock of the metrop¬ 
olis. * 

A. Paul & Co., who do an exclusively wholesale business, report a 
most gratifying state of affairs. Indeed, I was much surprised when 
one of the firm told me yesterday that there had been no let-up with 
them for three months. 

“Our trade in ladies’ watches,” said he, “ has been something phe 
nominal, while in other lines we have been pushed very close Of 
course I know that our retail brethern have not been quite i 
formly fortunate, but their ■ a’" - 

gone by. There is no reasi 


close as in the clothing trade ; and drummers at__ 

some of our Boston houses offering inducements which none but the 
most judicious buyers can refuse to accept. 

“ Ten dollars down, and one dollar a week,” says one of these 
inviting gentlemen, “will give you a fine watch which I will guaran- 


n keep up the 


for a year.” 

“But,” says the customer, “I don’t know that I 
payments.” 

“ That ’ s al1 right.” replies the man on commission, “ I’ll make that 

Generally speaking, he does; but sometimes he is •»«» .m. - 
do s ’ ... 


■n . , „ ., ,, . — —> and as a result of this reprehensible practice of falselv 

nwhybusinessTulfnoV^-- ^ ^ ,rade - _P?«ce court of late has been filled 

year, in my opinion. All the workmen in this country are 
money is favorable, and the public are eager for novelties.” 

.^ lUmby * C .°’ say they were never bus ’ er , a nd the appear- instance of the k’ind o^curred 

gfli! ipisigii 

y nce • 1 he cal1 for tlce C°-» of 4°9 Washington street, who confidingly sold him a pair 


ith people charged with unlawfully disposing of property thus pur¬ 
chased, by getting loans from their father’s brother without having 
the right to do so on the collateral they offer. The latest important 

j three wee(ts ago , w j len a num {j er 
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of diamond ear-rings on the instalment plan, value $125, the buyer 
paying $10 on account On the same day, the latter made another 
purchase from an agent of the Oil & Crayon Portrait Company, of 
36 Bromfield street, and carted off a gold Waltham watch worth $90, 
paying a small instalment. But lo ! before the contract had been 
handed in to the firm, by the agent, Joshua, who was a man of good 
address and well dressed, visited their business premises three days 
later, and in the meekest manner possible, bought another pair of 
diamond ear-drops, valued at $250. Joseph, the second brother, on 
that same November 12th, met another agent of the H. A. Prentice 
Co., and bought an $85 gold watch, adding another to it on the I4th j 
worth $130, together with a diamond stud, valued at $85. Next day 
he called at the store and invested $7 in a plated vest chain. And 
now comes John, the third brother, who, not to be outdone, showed 
his family appreciation of jewelry by calling upon Mr. McDonald Roy, 
from whom he obtained $250 worth of diamonds and watches. The 
fraud was discovered by one of the Prentice Co.’s clerks, who was sur¬ 
prised to see the name Bittan appear so frequently on the books of 
the concern. Robert Gilman, lawyer, of 28 School street, was 
instructed to investigate, and although the gems were long ago 
undoubtedly on their way to the “fair land of Poland," their custo. 
dians will be met at Queenstown with an official charge of conspiracy 
to defraud. Walter F. Gregg, of 36 Bromfield street, loses some 
$450 by reason of having trusted this happy family within the three 
days referred to, and it is thought through the trade that they have, 
by their systematic methods, got away with upwards of $2,500 worth 
of goods. More recent inquiry shows that there are others at work 
in this direction, and the trade have instructed their lawyers to watch 
for developments. 

The jewelers of Waltham and Wayland will breathe easier now 
that Frank O’Brien, of Worcester, and Edward Hanlon, of Maynard, 
have been placed under arrest. On the 6th inst. they were tracked 
by the police to a barn in Sudbury, belonging to Mike Early, and 
there, buried in the hay-mow, was found a peck measure full of jew¬ 
elry, consisting of watches and trinkets of all sorts. Many recent 
local burglaries are now explained. 

The annual report of Treasurer Hyatt, concerning the state of the 
national finances, has had a wholesome effect upon trade here in gen¬ 
eral, and the jewelers have come in for their share of the improve¬ 
ment due to this cause. By that report it appears that of the govern¬ 
ment’s receipts for the year, 15 per cent, is from Boston. 

Never were Madame La Mode and the artists more thoroughly in 
accord as to what is beautiful and proper to wear than at the present 
moment in the matter of jewelry and gold and silver ornaments. The 
two are most frequently sadly at variance, for the artists declare that 
the fashions are monstrous and hideous, while the retort is always 
ready that the so-called artistic ideas are impossible. But at the 
present time, and on the one point mentioned, at least, there can be 
no disagreement—for Madame La Mode has been graciously pleased 
to set her seal upon that which the most correct taste cannot fail to 
pronounce beautiful, and has stamped for acknowledged currency in 
her realm of fashion only the most artistic designs. The result is a 
window display for the holidays of unusual variety and brilliancy, 
and a trip through the trade soon exhausts one’s stock of adjectives 
and produces a state of speechless admiration. 

The tendency to odd and special paitterns—to individuality, as 
it were, in personal adornment—is even more pronounced than it was 
last season. I find, for instance, that silver ornaments are more pop¬ 
ular and beautiful than ever, the pins, chains, bracelets, sleeve- 
buttons and odd articles, half useful and half ornamental, being made 
from this metal in literally endless variety. All this of course neces¬ 
sitates the carrying of large stocks, as well as the exercise of a great 
deal of patience on the part of the clerks. 

Boston, December 15, 1887. Lorion. 

p. s.—One of the latest innovations in jewelry stocks is the carry¬ 
ing of a special line of A. '1'. Cross stylographic pens. These appear 


very attractive in the show cases of our leading houses. They are 
profitable, withal, and those who are handling them report the great¬ 
est satisfaction. Ezra Marble, Jr., Manager for the Cross Co. in 
Boston, assures me that his success with the New England jewelers 
bids fair to rival that with the stationers. 



The Chicago jobbing jewelers have just closed a year that for 
business activity and prosperous results has been far beyond the 
expectation of even the most sanguine. In starting out on the new¬ 
born year they can well afford to congratulate one another on 1887, 
and look for still greater things. With the exception, perhaps, of 
one month in the summer, when business seemed comparatively slow, 
there has not been a single week of the past year that has not aver¬ 
aged. bet- er than the corresponding week of the previous year. Money 
has been easy and collections have been prompt. General prosperity 
has been the characteristic of every staple line of business, and its 
effects have been markedly felt in the jewelry business, which is, of 
all lines, the most sensitive to depression or activity. Never in years 
has the local trade been so busy supplying the demand of the country 
retail trade. All the leading jobbing houses have been so pushed 
that they have been compelled to keep their employees at work every 
evening and all day on Sundays. One leading house visited by your 
correspondent on a Saturday evening, had no less than 600 orders 
waiting to be filled. If money comes in in proportion to the goods 
that have been sent out, the holiday trade of 1887 will be phenom¬ 
enal for volume and profits. 

All jobbers who have done a little figuring are free to state that the 
business of the year has been very considerably ahead of that of 
1886, and it is entirely within safe bounds to place the increase at 
not less than 25 per cent. The watch trade has had a special boom, 
and has formed no small factor in helping up the jobbers’ averages 
for the year. The trade in general has not made any unusual efforts 
to push business, and the increase will therefore represent still larger 
profits than usual. Business seems to have fairly flowed on the job¬ 
bing trade almost without solicitation. The city retail trade has felt 
the “ boom,” and never in recollection have the stores been so densely 
crowded with purchasers for the few weeks before Christmas and 
New Year’s. 

Mr. Geo. T. Conley, formerly of Chenoa, III., has settled at San 
Diego, Cal. 

Mr. Geo. N. Conklin, of Marquette, Mich., passed through Chicago 
on December 8, on his bridal tour. 

Mr. S. J. Hewitt, of Wording, Minn., has sold out to Mr. C. W. 
Smith, a druggist, and gone to California. 

Mr. J. A. Todd, of the Towle Manufacturing Co., spent the third 
week of December at the factories in Newburyport, Mass. 

Mr. E. B. Elliott, of Libertyville, who was in Chicago last month 
to consult the local doctors, is now getting over his recent serious 
sickness. 

Mr. W. B. Duncan, of Eminence, Ky., suffered a loss of $4,000 by 
the fire on December 2, which burned up ten business houses in the 
town. He was insured for $2,500. He will make a start again 
shortly. 

Rowe Bros., the well-known State street retail jewelers, were vic¬ 
timized early in the month by a pair of elaborately dressed ladies, 
who succeeded in making an exchange of rings. The loss was, 
fortunately, trifling. 
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The Elgin Watch Company reports an active business this season, 
and predict a good demand for some time to come. Their factory 
is kept working to its full capacity to fill orders which accumulate 
rapidly. 

The Hartford Silver Plate Company and Holmes & Edwards 
issued their new and attractive catalogues early in December. Both 
concerns are doing an excellent business under the able management 
of Mr. T. H. Purple. 

Swartchild & Co. are. still keeping to the front in the tools and 
material line. Mr. Swartchild is always on the outlook for some 
useful novelty. He reports business for the year as being entirely 
up to his expectations. 

The Gorham Manufacturing Company has made a magnificent 
display of goods here during the holiday season, and, as a conse¬ 
quence, have been kept excessively busy. The western branch has 
become an important * factor in the aggregate business of the 
company. 

The Excelsior Sign Co., Mr. L. S. Grout, manager, is always on 
the alert working out new designs to catch the eye of the trade. 
Mr. Grout has now got his “ Father Time” in excellent shape, and it 
is one Of the most artistic emblematic designs that has ever swung in 
front of a jewelry store. 

Juergens & Andersen, the well-known manufacturing jewelers, of 
125 State street, have recently bought the property at 31 Washington 
street, formerly occupied by the New Haven Clock Company, for 
$60,000. They propose to fit the building up in a way suitable for 
their extensive manufacturing business. 

Mr. E. E. Watrous, a traveler for the Chicago branch of A. H. 
Smith & Co., of New York, was assaulted and robbed of his watch 
and $600 in cash at Omaha, Neb., on November 21. He had just 
arrived from Kansas City, where had collected $600, and believes he 
was followed from that point by the robbers. 

Mr. C. H. Knights will go to California with his family early this 
month, and remain away until the blizzards have all blown past 
Mr. Knights has had an excellent year's business, having done as 
much in such months as November and December as he did in the 
whole year of 1878, when he started in business. 

The talk around the street is that Mr. H. H. Butts, the genial and 
popular representative in Chicago of Joseph Fahys& Co., will shortly 
settle in New York as a partner in the well-known New York firm of 
Wheeler, Parsons & Hayes. It is also openly remarked that Mr. O. 
G. Fessenden, of the Jewelers’ Mercantile Agency, will take a posi- 
* *‘ on as credit man with the same important firm. 

The American Waltham Watch Company has been having an 
extremely large trade this fall, and the orders from their western 
department, it is confidently stated, will exceed those of any previous 
years. Indeed, their western trade is growing so rapidly that it is a 
question whether or not it will not be good policy for them to 
remove their factories to this city before long. 

Stein & Ellbogen are steadily increasing their reputation in the 
trade. This house makes very little display and parade, but founded 
on a sound financial basis, it is coming to the front as one of the 
most solid and reliable jobbing houses in the entire West. Stein & 
Ellbogen have done great things ir. their diamond department during 
the year, and will come out more than 25 per cent, ahead. 

Giles, Bro. & Co. have had more than their share of the general 
prosperity. Their jobbing department has made an excellent show¬ 
ing, and their handsome retail show rooms have been one of the 
most attractive and largely patronized resorts in the city for holiday 
purchasers. Mr. C. K. Giles reports that the holiday trade has run 
mostly to the smaller articles of jewelry and plated goods, but the 
volume of business done has been remarkable, and he feels amply 
satisfied with the returns. 


The Jewelers’ Association of Chicago have decided to hold their 
annual banquet at Kingsley’s on Thursday, January 5. They are 
feeling in excellent humor for a little relaxation at the present time, 
and the occasion will doubtless prove one of more than average bril¬ 
liancy and interest. The banquet committee is composed of Mr 
Otto Young, Mr. C. W. Wallis, Mr. J. V. Ridgway, Mr. I„ W. Fler- 
shem, Mr. M. N. Burchard and Mr. Grove Sackett. 

Benj. Allen & Co., the recognized head and front of the jobbing 
business of Chicago, is thoroughly satisfied with the condition and 
prospects of the trade. Business has more than exceeded his expec¬ 
tations, and he closes the year at least 25 per cent, ahead of the 
showing of 1886. Otto Young & Co., Lapp & Flershem, Mr. C. H 
Knights, Norris, Alister & Co., have all a similar tale to tell. They 
have been so busy for the last month that they have had to turn 
every 24 hours into two working days. 

One of the local trade papers dies with the close of the year, and 
another will rise from its ashes with the opening of 1887. The 
Watchmaker and Metalworker , which has been run for many years 
by Mr. H. A. Pierce, and has of late months been the official organ 
of the United States Jewelers’ Guild, has been purchased by Mr. 
George H. Crawford, late of the Jewelers’ Mercantile Agency, and 
will be conducted as a trade monthly under the name of The 
Chicago Jeweler. The Guild has no financial interest in the new 
paper, nor will it be in any sense that organization’s representative 
journal. Mr. Pierce will now concentrate h : s efforts on his society 
paper, the Elite News. 

Among those in town during the month were Mr. A. J. Doughty 
Marinette, Wis.; Mr. L. S. Beckley. Nunda, III.; Mr. Davis New’, 
Bourbon, Ind.; Mr. J. F. Daily, Neredah, Wis.; Mr. John Lusher’ 
Elkhart, Ind.; Mr. A. J. Leach, Kasson, Minn.; Mr. D. J. Sullivan, 
Rockford, Ill,; Mr. M. B. Roberts, Swan Creek, 111.; Mr. A. K. 
Camp, Milwaukee, Wis.; Mr. N. Christopherson, Menominee, Mich.; 
Mr. C. S. Vail, Seneca, III.; Mr. J. C. Peers, Rockford, Ill.; Mr. j! 
T. Heersch, Vincennes, Ind.; Mr. S. D. Pond, Sycamore, Ind.; Mr. 
Cowell, Cleveland, O.; Mr. J. K. Barlow, Savannah, Tenn.; Mr. 
Hayden, Omaha, Neb.; Mr. H. H. Bisbee, Ludington, Mich.; Mr. 
E. E. Bates, Edgerton, Wis.; Mr. W. M. Denman, West Unity, O.; 
Mr. G. M. Rigdon, Streator, Ill.; Mr. George Hanna, Rusl ville, Ill.; 
Mr. M. A. Kinney, Joliet, Ill.; Mr. F. L. Taylor, Aurora, Ill.; Mr. 
A. K. Lord, Hurley, Wis.; Mr. George Strickland, Merrill, Wis.; 
Mr. Frank Sell, Elkhart, Ind. w. A. B. 


Cincinnati. 

GOSSIP ABOUT LOCAL DEALERS AND TRAVELING MEN. 

The Cincinnati jewelers, both wholesale and retail, are now reap¬ 
ing their annual holiday harvest. The stores are all crowded, and the 
universal cry is, we are head over ears in business. In fact, the jew¬ 
elers were too busy to talk to anybody but customers. 

There have been two events of importance, however, since my last 
letter that possess something more than a mere local interest. The 
first is, the purchase by the American Jewelry Company of a magnifi¬ 
cent diamond necklace that was purchased at the sale of the crown 
jewels of France. When the sale of these jewels was first announced, 
many large American buyers of gems and jewels sent agents to Paris 
to be present at the sale and secure any bargains, if possible. Among 
the experts was a New York diamond dealer of note. Among the 
purchases was a magnificent diamond necklace; but before he paid 
the bill he found that he had overbought himself, and he had the 
necklace put up for the bidders of the next day. L. Strasburger 
purchased it for 50,000 francs, or $10,000. Mr. Strasburger was 
recently in the city, and Mr. Steinau received the necklace. It is 
made up of thirty-eight stones, weighing in all seventy-eight carats, 
some of them being valued at over $zco per carat. Jt is not prob- 
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able that a purchaser will be found in Cincinnati, though a few years 
since John R. McLean, owner of the Cincinnati Enquirer, purchased 
for his wife a diamond necklace of great price, said af the time to be 
the finest in America. 

The Dueber Watch Company are having no end of trouble. 1 he 
National Association of Jobbers in American Watches, which includes 
all the wholesale dealers in the United. States, has dropped the 
Dueber Watch Case Company from their Association because they 
ignore the rules by supplying the Rockford Watch Company with 
cases. The latter does business outside of the wholesale jobbers, 
while the Elgin, Waltham and Springfield (111.) Companies transact 
business solely with the wholesale men. Hereafter the Dueber cases 
may be purchased direct from the manufactory, while heretofore all 
sales were made through the wholesale jobbers. The jobbers, it is 
claimed, who dare handle the Dueber case now, will not be supplied 
by either the Elgin, Waltham or Springfield movement. It is inti¬ 
mated that the trouble is mainly due to the purchase by the Dueber 
Company of the Springfield (Mass.) movement. 

Mr. Dueber is bitter about the matter, and said: “ The means used 
by these ' honorable' gentlemen to gain their points, remind one of the 
days of the Inquisition. The deeds of an anarchist are honorable in 
comparison. In vain did the jobbers protest against this disturbance 
of trade at this season of the year, but to no purpose, and the honor¬ 
able gentlemen who control some of them thought by taking action 
at this time, we would be thrown out of our December business, and 
they would’be able to dispose of some of their predetermined cases 
to better advantage. We have been well aware of the deep-laid 
schemes and the underhanded business these gentlemen have been 
engaged in during the last two years, which they vainly hoped 
would work to our injury, and was in retaliation for our manly fight 
for the interest of the retail jewelers, and because of our refusal to go 
into a scheme for the raising of gold case prices to the retailer." 

Mr. Dueber discharged some hands who were suspected of being in 
collusion with the first who left. The Fahy Company of Sag Harbor, 
N. Y., have established a branch in this city. A representative of this 
company was seen, as Mr. Dueber alleged they were the main insti¬ 
gators of the boycott against him. He said : “ 1 here has been no 
boycott placed on Mr. Dueber. He has simply been expelled from 
the National Association of Watch Case Manufacturers for selling to 
jobbers outside of the Association. It is one of the rules of our 
Association not to sell to jobbers who are not members of the 
National organization; and Mr. Dueber, in violating the rule, laid 
himself liable to expulsion, and once last summer he violated this 
rule. I do not know who the parties were he sold to', nor who pre¬ 
ferred the charges against him, but it was not our company. The 
Association has commissioners whose duty it is to look after viola¬ 
tions of such rules, and I presume they detected it. The expulsion 
is not final. The local branch of the Association meet in January, 
and it is quite likely the Dueber Company will be restored to mem¬ 


bership.” 

Mr. Dueber claims that he has not made any effort to get 
back into the Association through the squeezing chance that is left- 
He claims that he went into the combination in good faith, believing 
its principles to be honest ; but was soon convinced to the contrary, 
“Its main object,” he says, “is to destroy the smaller industries, 
particularly in the manufacture of movements.” Mr. Dueber declares 
he is going to fight it out on General Grant's principle, and that 
before he gets through he will show up some of the crookedness that 
exists in the manufacture of watch cases, which he will do through 
the medium of a United States Mint assay. 

Duhme & Co., the wholesale jewelers, were swindled lately by a 
beardless boy about twenty years of age, by the bogus check racket 
His name is Horace M. De Bar, and he purchased a $100 watch of 
Duhme & Co , and ordered it sent to his residence, where he had a 
short time before rented a room. When the watch was presented, a 
certified check on the Franklin bank was given. It was a forgery. 
The young man had been operating in 


a similar manner in Chicago. 



The wholesale dealers report that they have -enjoyed a very good 
trade in anticipation of the usual holiday trade. Collections are not 
as good as they might be, particularly among the smaller dealers in 
country towns. A good many sections feel the result of the drought, 
to which is attributed the small crops, and the farmers are realizing 
very little upon whatever they did raise, but there is not a great deal 
of complaint. One or two of the concerns here claim that they have 
done from 25 per cent, to 50 per cent, more than they did at this 
time last year. The leading retail merchants here have put in a large 
stock of fine goods in anticipation of a lively holiday trade. This has 
been a season of prosperity in both St. Paul and Minneapolis, and 
particularly with the millers, who are again making money. 

The leading retail establishments are radiant with the usual display 
of holiday goods. Larger and more extensive stocks have been put 
in than ever before ; and although at this writing it is nearly two weeks 
before Christmas, the stores are crowded with eager and interested 
customers. It has been almost impossible for your correspondent to 
get a word from any of the principal retailers in these two cities, who 
report that the indications are that before the holiday season is closed 
their trade will be much larger even than it has been in previous 
years. The stocks include a great deal in the art line and bric-i-brac, 
for which there is a rage at present, particularly in Minneapolis. A 
passion has been developed for the decoration of beautiful homes. 
The architects have encouraged the most unique designs, and one of 
the furniture houses, long established here, has led in the matter of 
decoration, and established a taste fully equal to any that prevails in 
any of the Eastern cities. Indeed, it is not an infrequent occurrence 
for this particular house to ship goods to Eastern cities. There are 
as many beautiful homes in this city, according to the population, as 
you will find anywhere. All this rage for handsome furnishings and 
drapings has made a market for a great many things in the bric-k- 
brac line, and the dealers have not been slow to seize upon the oppor¬ 
tunity to meet the current demands. Beautiful clocks and bronzes, 
vases, and everything in that line, have been added and are now a 
very conspicuous feature in every jewelry establishment. This recent 
and important addition to the line of goods carried by the local mer¬ 
chants has resulted in some of them adding rooms especially designed 
and arranged for the display of articles of this kind. 

There is an amusing rivalry between H. F. Legg & Co. and Eustis 
Bros., in this city, who have beautiful stores on opposite corners 
The display of goods in their show windows has consisted principally 
of diamonds and precious stones, and a great deal of ingenuity is 
displayed in their arrangement. Recently Mr. Legg hung in his 
window a kettle over simulated coals on a tripod of gold headed 
canes, the whole decorated with diamonds. Just across the street 
the Eustis Bros, made a boat of down with a figure in the center, 
and the whole more or less dotted with jewels. Just at present 
Eustis Bros, have seized upon the toboggan rage here and have made 
a toboggan slide in their window Three or four .miniature 
toboggans bearing dolls are shown, and the whole made the basis of 
heir liberal display of diamonds and costly jewelry. The show win¬ 
dow is surrounded by people constantly, and the contest has become 
so interesting that shoppers never fail to stop to see what new turn it 
has taken, what new design has been evolved. The stores are both 
exceedingly handsome and modern in all their appointments. 

Myers & Carpenter, of St. Paul, have recently moved to their new 
store at 71 East 3d street, and they now have by all odds the hand¬ 
somest store in St. Paul. It is fitted with antique oak and hand¬ 
somely decorated. In the rear of the main salesroom is an art room, 
which is finished in cherry and is also exceedingly handsome. Although 
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the store is by far the handsomest in St. Paul, it still stops short of 
the elegance in appointment which has been achieved by several of 
the dealers in Minneapolis. It has always been some matter of sur- 
pnse in the trade why Mr. E. A. Brown, who enjoys perhaps the best 
trade of any dealer in Minnesota, still contents himself in the little 
store ,n which he started in business in St. Paul, i S or 20 years ago 
Mr. Brown, himself, is still away in search of health, and will prob-’ 
ably be absent during the winter. His brothers, who have long been 
associated with him, have charge of the business 

While Mr. Myers has moved into new quarters, his old partner, 
Mr finch, is doing a rushing business in his little store, down in the 
midst of the jobbing center of the city. I was in there yesterday 
and the store was crowded with customers. When he moved down 
there, as I said m a previous letter, he hoped to secure the trade of 
t e business men, and in this he has succeeded ; but, strange as it 
may seem, now that the holiday trade is on hand, he has his fair 
proportion of customers from among the ladies. He, too, will have 
to move into new quarters soon in all probability. 

Mr. Willis E. Carpenter, junior member of the firm of Myers & 
Carpenter, of St. Paul, died on Saturday, November 26th, of rheu¬ 
matism of the heart, with which he had been troubled for the past 
two years; so that during the past year he has been almost unable to 
attend to business. Mr. Carpenter came to St. Paul from Boston 
about six years ago, and afterwards became associated with the firm 
of Myers & Finch, and later purchased Mr. Finch’s interest in the 
business. He was an especially popular and capable gentleman, and 
leaves a widow but no children. The remains were taken to Lebanon 
N. H„ for interment, and Mrs. Carpenter has gone East n reside 
permanently. The business is still carried on under the name of 
Myers & Carpenter. Mr. Myers may continue it alone, but his pref¬ 
erences are for a congenial partner, if such can be found, and some 
change in the firm, it is not unlikely, will be made very soon. 

Mr. J. R Elliott has been making changes and improvements in 
ns store He has now added a little ar, room in the rear, reached by 
three or four steps, and a handsome stairway, the opening decorated 
with fretwork and appropriate draperies. It is a decided improve¬ 
ment 111 the appearance of his store. 

'I here is a good deal of social gayety this winter, and the prevail- 
jng fash ' on ln drcss has to an active demand in diamond neck- 
aces. Several sales of costly gems of this character have already 
been made, and dealers anticipate further sales for holiday presents 
A new jobbing house has been established in St. Paul by Mr. I V 
Miller, who will begin business in a small way. 

At Cloquet, in this State, the failure of Mr. James E. Page, who 
was associated with Mr. C. F. Richart in the jewelry business, 
under the firm name of Page & Richart, has been followed by Mr 
Richart assuming control of the jewelry bussiness, with all its liabili¬ 
ties. Mr. Page, who was engaged in other business, has turned it 
over to a trustee. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 10, 1887. 
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Trade Matters in New Orleans. 

Such a busy place as New Orleans is just now. Every one at 
home, every one out from morning till night, mixing in the wholesome 
stir and bustle animating the streets on the near approach of the hol¬ 
idays. Christmas is the great festival in the southern catalogue of 
days, and no matter who mopes and saves the livelong twelvemonths 
when the twenty-fifth of December comes round there is a general 


loosening of purse strings and jollification to precede the greatest 
birthday of the year. All up and down the main thoroughfares mer¬ 
chants are showing signals of the big trade at hand. No such 
preparations have been seen for a score of seasons past, but this year 
with fine crops, prosperous harvests and fair prospects for the future 
extensive and rich stocks were laid in, and the move was a wise one 
as this sequel is proving. New Orleans could never be accused of 
apathy or dullness from her gay manner at present; one-half the 
population has for sale what the other half seems only too ready to 
buy. Butchers and bakers and candlestickmakers, not to mention 
those in the higher walks, are all booming along in great form. 

As has been said, this is the time when luxuries come to the fore 
and heading the flourishing ranks just now is a substantial corps of 
jewelers. Gnswald’s is thronged all day long. No finer business is 
being handled to day in New Orleans than passes under the watchful 
management of this most reliable firm. Their windows show a brave 
and glittering display of goodly merchandise. Besides a handsome 
capital invested in jewelry and precious stones of every description 
they are offering a superb assortment of holiday gifts at reasonable 
terms. Country custom is pouring in on them, making everything 
wear a rose-colored hue for this deserving house. 

Mr. Scooler, too, is doing well. He furnished many of the mag- 
nificent gifts exchanged at the numerous fashionable weddings this 
winter. This establishment makes quite a specialty of manufacturing 
unique and costly ornaments of gold, silver and mixed metals. 

Mr. A. M. Hill is a rarely prosperous merchant. He is showing 
this winter a splendid stock of novelties, enameled flowers and jew¬ 
eled pins of elaborate workmanship. His windows are never without 
a crowd, thronging the big plate glass squares that reveal a host of 
charming things. No one is more popular in commercial circles, for 
m s P ,te ° f hls thriving business, Mr. Hill finds time to indulge in 
much manly exercise. He is one of the great bicyclers of New 
Orleans, a champion rider who has been the prize knight on more 
than one occasion. Franz & Opitz are importing heavily this year 
1 hey do a tremendous wholesale business, and are looked upon as 
staunch and stable in every way. 

Chartres and Royal streets are tw ofavorite boulevards for the jew¬ 
elers. French taste is still dominant in this part of town, and it is 
here most of the creole population give their custom. As a rule a 
rather light and fanciful style prevails. The stones are as pure and 
fine as those bartered in other localities, but the gems are differently 
set. I here are more chains, bracelets, lockets and ornaments for the 
throat and neck than strict fashion dictates just now, but the gentle¬ 
men whose establishments are below Canal street are noted for 
prompt and devoted attention to patrons, and the most reasonable 
prices for their high grade of goods. Koch & Dreyfus, Mr 
Theodule Picon and Mr. Lucian Aimontare all located on Chartres 
and Mr. Eugene Burier, Mr. Andrian Brunet, Mr. Arthur Ginren- 
lovich and Mr. Gustave Hyver are among Royal street’s jewelers 
loydras, one of this city’s great thoroughfares and business centers 
has a number of prosperous merchants in the trade, among them 
being Mr. John Wandel, Mr. Samuel Cohen, Mr. Anthony Erlerand 
Mr. Joseph Furst. 

As in many another enterprise requiring thrift and lots of go-ahead- 
ativeness, a woman stands in the front ranks. Theresa Hausmann is 
a little lady who has weathered many storms of adversity and come 
bravely and triumphantly out of them all. She has a good steady 
run of custom, and besides selling imported goods, has a factory 
where she keeps half a dozen men constantly employed. Much 
patronage goes to this nicely managed jewelry house on account of 
t e great regard every one has for its nice and upright proprietress. 

The lottery drawn here once a month has an influence on the jew- 
elry trade as on many another line of business. Merchants tell of 
the harvest they reap whenever prizes are paid holders of lucky 
numbers. The first place they go after gathering in the shekels is to 
buy ornaments for wives “'eethearts, daughters and selves. Men 
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>men all indulge alike, and whenever the morning papers 
jnnounce big prizes won in New Orleans, the jewelers are sure of a 
food share of the profits. 

Trade Matters In and About Atlanta. 

Since I last wrote you, Atlanta has undergone a great change from 
commercial standpoint. In 1885, by the voice of the people, the 
pity was carried for prohibition, and consequently all wholesale and 
•etail dealers in the liquor traffic were forced by law to give up their 
business. Recently the order of things has been reversed and the 
pity will henceforward have all the liberty she wants, and, I am afraid, 
t little to spare, such as it will be. Prohibition was an untold bless- 
ng to the people of this city, and especially to the laboring class, 
'.tlanta has been booming for the past few years, and will continue 
,0 do so whether whiskey is sold here or not. For the last two years 
here have occurred many things here that are worthy of note, and, 
n fact, ought to be closely considered both by buyer and seller. The 
iple generally have bought more goods at better prices and paid 
them than ever before. This fact is significant; it shows the 
;ountry to be in a good condition, ready to buy first-class goods. 
For a long time after the civil war, and in remote portions of the 
South at this day, a very inferior quality of goods was sold to the 
people at almost fabulous prices, but, generally speaking, such is not 
enow. The merchants in Macon, Savannah and Montgomery 
most favorably in regard to their sales, and state that their 
trade this fall and winter has been unparalleled. Talking the other 
day with one of the leading jewelers of Columbia, S. C., he stated 
that his trade, and he thought the trade of his brother jewelers, had. 
increased over one hundred per cent, of this time last year. This is 
but the exponent of. the expression everywhere uttered in regard to 
the trade. 

Our merchants in this city did a much larger trade than last year 
during the holidays. The importations of Messrs. J. P. Stevens & Bro. 
have sold rapidly and the rush is not yet over. This is one of the 
most trustworthy firms in the South. 

A. K. Hawkes, who has a large house here and one in 
Houston, Texas, is regarded as one of the best opticians in this 
country. He uses his own patents and they are popular with the 
people. 


a first-class merchant 


jewelers in that city, and his reputation 
extends far beyond his State. 

Many changes will take place in the beginning of the new year, 
and I will make mention of them in the next issue of your valuable 
review. F. J. K. 


The Jewelers’ Security Alliance. 


■it y rW- President, AuGUSTl 
ird Vict-Pr*tidtnt\ David 


EXAMINING FINANCE COMMITTI 


>n, Application Blanks for Membership, By-Laws, et. 


At the meeting of the Jewelers’ Security Alliance December 7, the 
following applicants were admitted to membership: 

James S. Walsh, Yonkers, N. Y.; Gustav Hoffman, Lebanon, Ill.; 
T. C. Siede, Canton, Miss.; Wells & Gunde, New Haven, Conn.; H. 
G. Chatfield & Co., Waterbury, Conn.; Albert B. Parker, Norristown, 
Pa. 

Harvey B. Locke, Market Square, Amesbury, Mass., Harry H. 
Weylman, 213 Market street, Kittanning, Pa., and Frank Herschede, 
179 Vine street, Cincinnati, Ohio, were admitted to membership in 
the Jewelers’ Security Alliance December 9. 
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The holiday trade of Mr. Fred. J. Stilson was something enor¬ 
mous. The fact that he keeps nothing but the best is a great 
inducement to first-class buyers. 

The new house of Mr. L. Snider, which we mentioned in our last, 
is doing a fine business. Mr. Snider has made business friends rap¬ 
idly, and we predict will eventually have one of the finest jewelry 
houses in Atlanta. 

Mr. F. C. Wade, a young man, is making his mark in the design¬ 
ing and manufacturing of badges and medals. Some of the neatest 
work we have ever seen came from his factory. He makes this line 
a specialty. 

The large corner building, formerly occupied by the large jewelry 
establishment of D. N. Freeman & Co., has been fitted up and is 
now used by the Capital City Bank. 

That live and enterprising man, Mr. A. L. Delkin, has recently 
re-modeled his wholesale department, and it is a “ beauty for you to 
see.” He is a young man but has an old head on him. 

Mr. C. B. Douglass, of Troy, Ala., has greatly increased his stock, 
and is pushing his business with much energy. A live man, as he is, 
will succeed anywhere. 

Mr. Harry Mercer, one of Birmingham’s be3t jewelers, did an 
immense business during the holidays. His salesrooms are the pret¬ 
tiest in the City. 

Mr. Ernest Karthaus, of Huntsville, Ala., is one of the largest 



A Lady’s Rambles Among the Jewelers 


My usual round of the jewelry stores was made for this month’s 
article the week preceding Christmas, and if crowds of well-dressed 
people in all the retail houses have any significance at all, manufac¬ 
turers and dealers must have just cause for a general rejoicing. So 
great was the rush and so many the packages the last days, pur¬ 
chasers gladly carried their own bundles home, feeling fortunate in 
having been able to make the purchases. During the entire month 
of December, “ open evenings ’’ was a necessity at such houses as the 
Gorham’s and Tiffany’s, and it is only fair to state that never was 
the exhibit by either of these firms more prolific in beautiful and 
unique novelties than was this season’s. Works of art, gold and sil¬ 
ver plate and precious gems in profusion, without counting the 
thousand and one fancy articles of luxury, made the holiday show a 
perfect one, and gave to everybody with plethoric purses rare oppor¬ 
tunities for selections in articles of permanent value. That great 
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class, the popular trade, was equally well provided for in standard 
goods in new designs and in fancy articles of moderate cost. 


More ambitious attempts than ever were made this season in the 
dressing of the store windows, and the improvised work was often 
excellent, especially when decorative articles were exhibited. The 
opinion is very generally expressed that the tempting window shows 
are a successful invitation to the passer-by to walk inside, and that 
having once found the way inside, it becomes an easy matter to make 
a purchaser out of a would-be sightseer. 


The articles that found a ready sale at the holiday season were, 
many of them, things that have come to stay during the year 1888, 
and will figure conspicuously in the spring trade. Among novelties 
submitted to holiday buyers that will prove popular throughout the 
year, and which find a place now in all first-class jewelry and silver 
retail houses in New York City, are objects that combine artistic 
elegance with purposes of household or personal utility. Numbered 
with these, and growing every year more popular, are furnishings for 
the toilet and for writing desks. The former were too fully described 
last month to require a repetition now. 


The inkstand, which may popularly be termed a “ leader ” on the 
desk or table, is a common subject for artistic treatment, and the 
result is a marvelous number of fanciful devices in this direction. 
Many of these receptacles for the dark but useful fluid are veritable 
surprises, as, for instance, the silver figure of a monk at prayers, 
whose figure parts longitudinally at the waist to disclose a hidden 
black pool. Bronzed obelisks with silver hieroglyphics; decorative 
pottery bowls encased in richly floriated silver standards, and log 
cabins of bronze and steel, with roofs that open with a spring, are a 
few among the many devices that serve as inkstands. This season 
have reappeared the ebony stands decorated with garlands and 
branches of silver, gilt brass or gold bronze. 


In this connection it may be well to call attention to the largely 
increased use of decorative pen and pencil holders, as wi ll as the 
ornamental paper knives, envelope openers, paper weights, calendars 
and postage stamp boxes, that imparts a sense of luxurious comfort 
to milady’s escritoire. 


Art metal lamps are legitimate objects in every jeweler’s stock, 
whether these be composed of bright copper, brass work, silver or 
choice porcelain bowls in metal standards, and they are, if possible, 
more fashionable than ever before. Their principal effectiveness is 
due to the classic designs, the bright metal work and the soft, rich 
colors of their shades. 


Not one whit less popular than decorative lamps are candlesticks 
and candelabra, which not only copy English designs that have been 
n existence for generations, but are out in modern patterns equally 
meritorious and affording quite original conceptions. 


treatment of color surfaces, that add to the effectiveness of the artis¬ 
tic silver standard or framework which receives it. The newest and 
perhaps most pleasing mode of combination is that known as the 
silver deposit, which partly hides and partly discloses the choice vase, 
bowl, jug or cup it holds in its clasp. 


Dejeuner and dessert services are of frequent occurrence, lavishly 
enriched with fanciful designs, and representing crown Derby, Min¬ 
ton and Doulton bowls. There are also veritable treasures in way of 
such choice Japanese porcelains as kaga, mandarin and kiota tea 
sets, rose jars and the like, mounted on silver standards of appro¬ 
priate designs. 


In table and fancy glass of cut crystal, etched and engraved, 
appear many articles of popular service, articles that enhance the 
attractiveness of a jeweler or silversmith’s stock. Then there is a 
long list in the direction of toilet bottles, jugs and boxes, not to men¬ 
tion such small pieces as cologne and glove vinaigrettes. There is a 
demand for small bevelled mirrors in a framework of silver, as well 
as for the regular hand glass with a silver back. But why continue i 
the list? Every wide-awake dealer must have learned by this time the i> 
importance of keeping in stock a full line of choice bric-i-brac. The tj 
readers of The Circular, at all events, understand the importance J 
of a diversity of goods and an attractive exhibition of the same. 1 


The association of silver and gold in one object mentioned last 
month, and appearing not only in articles of jewelry, but also on* 
umbrella and cane handles, seemed to please the fancy of holiday 
shoppers, and will doubtless appear in hair pins, bracelets, brooches I 
and the like for the spring trade. This association is especially | 
effective when the silver portion of the ornament is oxidized. 


The combinatian of stained ivory and silver, on which etching 
appears, proved during the season just past a favorite one in such 
articles as button hooks, shoe lifts, umbrella handles, brush handles 
and similar objects. 


The decorative articles in silver which proved most acceptable, it 
would be difficult to specify; in a general way it may be said that 
everything that could lay claim to originality of design and good 
workmanship was in demand. The ornamentation of these articles 
is as varied as the articles are numerous. The gold decoration, 
inlaid on silver and flush with the surface, represents one of the more 
pleasing new styles, while repouss/, oxidizing and etching represent 
the popular styles. 


. 


Numbered with acceptable designs on silver are the poppy and i 
hawthorne patterns in repouss/. Floral designs appear to have lost 1 
none of their prestige, but occur in all classes of decoration. Rich 
colored enamels play an important part in jewelry, and never have 
our own manufacturers shown better specimens of their work than is 
now in the show cases. The gold grain work has proven very satis¬ 
factory, and is especially attractive when overlaid on an enameled 
background. 


Enamel is much used on the cases of the new watches for ladies' 
wear. Watches, by the by, of irregular shape, such as a shell or an 


Ceramic ware is now a prominent feature in combination with 
silver. Much of this possesses great eleganceof form and wonderful 
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octagon, are of frequent occurrence. A unique watch case seen was 
enameled in blaick and set with six fine diamonds, one in the center 
and the others placed at equal distances apart around it. 


Some very elegant watch chatelaines have appeared along with 
other resuscitated fashions; indeed, these chatelaines follow natur¬ 
ally in the wake of decorative watches, for how else would the costly 
affairs be seen ? One style is a chatelaine and watch to match in 
decoration, in illustration of which may be mentioned a diamond 
chatelaine representing a fleur-de-lis, the same design appearing on 
the watch case traced in diamonds. 


While chatelaines have re-appeared, both in costly affairs and in 
silver, to wear with decorative silver watches, the Queen continues 
to lead, being the standard sort for ladies’ wear. For men’s use, the 
fancy vest and Dickens' chain compete for favor; both are fashion¬ 
able, and it is a mere matter of taste which is worn. 


From all that can be learned, the demand appears to necessitate 
the carrying in stock of both the single and linked sleeve buttons. 
In any event, both kinds are out in a bewildering array of designs. 
An exceedingly pleasing single button seen is one composed of gold 
and platinum; these metais representing two strands or ribbons tied 
so as to form a square knot, and consequently a square button. The 
same idea is carried out in round knots and flat knots, and the result, 
as has been told, is very effective. In links, a unique pattern is of 
Japanese origin, and gives one button in form of a Japanese idol and 
the other a scorpion. In this class of buttons the buttons are of silver, 
with applied gold and copper designs. Buttons in form of a rough 
nugget of gold, with or without a gem sunk in the center, afford 
another style. 


The sales at Christmas time, as well as the reports from travelers 
on the road to a leading manufacturing firm, disclose a largely 
increasing demand for gold thimbles with ornamented borders. 
Thimbles of gold, costing $5 and upwards, it appears, have met with 
great success, selling almost as freely as did silver thimbles a few 
years ago. 


Ear rings, which have been the slowest of all personal adornments 
to return to widespread favor, have, of late, shown a decided activity 
in the out-of-town trade, as well as in the sales made in this city. 
Quite new for the holiday trade, and likely to prove acceptable 
throughout the year just begun, are gem-set ear knobs. In some of 
these the gems are set in a cluster, with a colored stone in the center 
and the brilliants around that. In others two stones may appear, a 
colored one arid a diamond; again, the gems take on the form of a 
tiny star or cross. 


Ball and hoop ear rings are meeting with a fair demand; the 
former, when enameled and overlaid with gold grain work, are very 
effective, and the latter take well when of filigree, made sparkling 
with tiny brilliants. 


There appears a slightly increased use of ear rings and ear knobs 
in fanciful patterns, such as a little gold canoe with platinum or silver 


oars, or vice versa. In knobs, small gold pins with pearl heads, 
thrust through a small fly or other design, have appeared. 


Brooches, ever since their revival have, here in the city, increased 
in favor, but, strangely enough, they do not appear to have affected 
in the least either the flower pins, the fly pins or the old, old lace pins. 
These all are worn and all are represented in the newer goods. Some 
manufacturers go so far as to claim that the lace pin sells better on 
the road than any other. A well-known manufacturer of white stone 
and imitation pearl jewelry of the first class kind, says the lace pin, 
in his line of business, leads. The patterns here seen, by the way, 
were very graceful and dainty in outline, and this fact, in connection 
with excellent workmanship, doubtless accounts, in part at least, for 
the continued popularity of an old favorite. 


Numbered with new lace pins are bars of oxidized silver on which 
are mounted antique, marine or sporting subjects in bright silver. 
Diamond and gold arrow heads ornament some of the gold lace pins. 
An attractive lace pin is formed of severat small pearl fleur-de-lis in 


The Parma violet jewelry, including pin and ear rings in gold qr 
silver, remains in favor, the finish being enamel of hue, in perfect 
imitation </ the natural color of the flower. Very pretty flower 
brooches are formed of three violets resting on two diamond-covered 
leaves. 


There is a strong tendency, not only in the ladies’ attire, but in 
their personal ornaments, to the antique. Notable instances of this 
are the girdles and chatelaines, the rings set with engraved seals, 
watches copying in form and style of decoration Louis XIV. and 
Louis XV. timepieces, and brooches simulating a double heart in 
diamonds and rubies, and claimed to have originated with Mary, 
Queen of Scots. 


The extended employment of small and imitation pearls is notice¬ 
able in the gold jewelry made to sell at popular prices. These pearls 
are much associated with turquoises of small size, and the effect is 
refined and attractive. The popularity of imitation pearls is not 
even imagined by the uninitiated, the truth being that these pass in 
nine cases out of ten for the genuine article when properly made 
and mounted. Imitation pearl beads and necklaces are especially 
good selling articles. 


While hematite is not an imitation, it resembles greatly in appear¬ 
ance pearls of black and dark gray hue, and has, therefore, gained 
a permanent place in jewelry for elderly ladies and ladies in mourn¬ 
ing. It figured this season in new settings, along with other jewelry 
of the more sombre kind. 


The turquoise, which is now so largely employed in inexpensive 
jewelry for grown people, is emphatically the stone for children’s orna¬ 
ments, and is of frequent occurrence in the jewelry made for juveniles. 
Its peculiar shade of blue is not only fitting for children, but makes 
it, as well, a valuable combination with the diamond, the pure white 
of that gem offering a beautiful contrast with it. While there are 
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many inexpensive turquoises, this does not imply that there are not also 
some rare and costly specimens of this favorite Oriental stone. It is 
only a short time since the daily exchanges were lauding the $5,000 
trinket purchased by Mrs. Langtry, and containing what is claimed 
to be the largest and finest turquoise in America. Large turquoises 
are extremely rare, and when of perfect color and quality, command 
high prices. A serious objection to the turquoise with many, is the 
fact that it is liable to fade. When of fine quality, however, if 
properly cared for and kept from all contact with acids, musk or other 
perfume, they will remain in possession of their desirable color for 
many years. The Persian turquoises are, as a rule, most perfect, and 
therefore most valuable. 


the heart of those manufacturers who make a specialty of ladies' 
garters. They will only have to reproduce the same designs in 
heavier and larger clasps and buckles, to meet the requirements to 
the masculine persuasion in this direction. Elsie Bee 



Manufacturers who thought when studs came in that scarf pins 
would go out, have been pleasantly disappointed. As has been 
explained in The Circular, these two styles of jewelry cannot 
affect each other, so long as the fashion in men's attire calls for the 
wearing of studs with one sort of dress and the wearing of scarf pins 
with another. Evening dress, with the low cut waistcoat and simple 
necktie, necessitates the wearing of studs. Business and other day 
suits, with scarf covering the white expanse of shirt front, require 
scarf pins. The result is, every man wants both kinds of jewelry. 


While plain gold studs are much worn, gem-set ones are affected 
by many. The little round clusters afford a pleasing style, but newer 
than these are the studs set with four small gems so as to form a 
square, and appearing at a short distance like a glittering diamond 


Gem bracelets, as half-hoops of pearls, diamonds and sapphires 
are termed, ar; a favorite style for evening wear. Bracelets meeting 
with active sales during the month past, were broad bands of colored 
enamels in Renaissance styles upon a white ground bordered with a 
narrow edge of gold. Another pleasing style is the curb chain 
bracelet, studded with jewels. 


Small ornaments in antique silver and linked together with chain 
attachments, have appeared along with other new things in way of 
bracelets. The new bracelets of oxidized silver bands, joined 
together with little gold balls and having for a top or central orna¬ 
ment a genuine antique gold or silver coin, arc attracting much 
attention from seekers after unique ornaments. 


With an endless variety of bracelets from which to select, ladies 
continue to purchase by the half-dozen the silver wire bangles that 
have so long been worn. 


Since it has become popular with many New York men to wear 
long stockings, stockings that come up well over the knees, garters 
for men’s wear have appeared. At first these were extremely simple 
affairs, being often the spiral wire ones that cost 15 cents per pair in 
dry goods stores. But this season have appeared quite elegant affairs 
in broad silk elastic, finished with silver buckles. This will delight 


Birmingham, Dec. 5, 1887. 

The fashion for mosaic jewelry still continues, and makers report 
that, considering the lateness of the season, the sales are very large 
As the trade becomes educated in the styles that suit the mosaic best, 
so the patterns improve both in fitness of the design of the moment 
to the mosaic, and also in the quality of design. Most of the better 
quality mosaic brooches now made have quite an eastern style about 
them, being such shapes as crescent, crescent and circle, scimitar, 
and many other well-known Oriental shapes, or an oblong shape 
mount, with some Oriental style of filigree work on. 

1 hose makers who cater for a continental jewelry trade, report 
that sales are gradually increasing, and it seems probable that in- the 
next few years the amount of jewelry sold there will be very consid¬ 
erable. A sign of the growth of this trade is, that travelers who go 
through the continent and have been accustomed to only carry heavy 
goods, are this time looking about for samples of jewelry likely to 
sell on the continent; also several enterprising houses principally 
engaged in diamond mounting have opened houses in Spain and 
taken English workmen there. 

I see from various reports in The Circular that you are troubled 
with dishonest traders in the States. Below is extracts from an 
examination of a bankrupt manufacturing jeweler, Mr. H. C. Stokes. 
The other names mentioned, Bishton & Fletcher, are wholesale 
jewelers who have recently arranged with their creditors, Beach & 
Minte, a firm of merchants of over 50 years who have recently 
failed, Mr. Henry Payton, head of the firm of C. Payton & Sons, 
one of the largest firms of manufacturing jewelers in the trade. 

The bankrupt said: He could not say where his bill book was, 
but he would not swear he had not seen it since the filing of his peti¬ 
tion. He believed the trustee took possession of it. In 1884 he 
had accommodation bills running to the extent of about £3,000. 
In March, 1885, Mr. Beach, of the firm of Beach & Minte, was short 
of money, and he (the bankrupt) told him that he thought he could 
relieve him, and he did, to the extent of £500 or £600. He had 
accommodation bills, and Mr. Beach allowed him to draw on them 
in excess of the money he had from him (the bankrupt), and he used 
the proceeds of the bills until they had accumulated to £5,531. 

He did not, however, have the use of the whole of that money; the 
actual money he received or benefitted from had been about £3,500. 
The other bills had been as collateral security for people and for 
which he had not received anything. 

1 he Official Receiver —But you have prejudiced Beach & 
Minte to the extent of .£5,000. It is no advantage to them what 
you have got by the bills? 

The Bankrupt—N o. 

In reply to further questions, the bankrupt said: He commenced 
to deposit stock in December last. Mr. Henry Payton was a cred¬ 
itor, but his name, for some reason which he could not explain, did 
not appear on his statement of affairs. Mr. Payton discounted two 
bills for £467. They were the acceptances to his draft on Beach & 
Minte. Mr. Payton held as security the bills of Bishton & Fletcher. 

It was a bill which Bishton & Fletcher obliged him with for a pur¬ 
pose. He got a fresh bill from Bishton & Fletcher because Mr. 
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Payton required it. In December he gave Bishton & Fletcher a bill 
of Beach & Minte’s for ^232, and received at the same time three 
bills, two for ^70 each and one for ^73. 

The Official Receiver — Do you say you accepted these bills 
for Bishton & Fletcher's accommodation and they accepted bills for 
yours ? 

The Bankrupt—G enerally it would be so. 

The Official Receiver — Were there any trade transactions 
between you? 

The Bankrupt — No. 

The Official Receiver — Did a circumstance like this occut: 
that one or other of you prepared acceptances, you got them dis¬ 
counted and then divided the proceeds ? 

The Bankrupt — In one or two bills which I drew they would, 
perhaps, have half the proceeds. 

The Official Receiver — Was it, then, a mutual arrangement 
with you and Bishton & Fletcher to raise money in this way ? 

The Bankrupt — It was as I have explained to you. The ledger 

The Official Receiver — The result is, you owe them a consid¬ 
erable sum ? 

The Bankrupt —The balance on all bills is about ^352. 

The Official Receiver — Who first made the overtures, you or 
Bishton & Fletcher, to raise the money ? 

The Bankrupt — I had discounted some bills for White & Haw¬ 
kins, drawn on Bishton & Fletcher for Hawkins; that was the 
starting point. 

The Official Receiver — Did you ask Bishton & Fletcher to 
oblige you with their name ? 

The Bankrupt — N o. 

Mr. Hackney, on behalf of Bishton & Fletcher, said the bankrupt’s 
statement was false. 

The Bankrupt — I can show the receipts. 

This accommodation bill business is decidedly on the increase and 
something must be done to stop it. Solitaire. 


London, Dec. 15th, 1887. 

There cannot now be a doubt that an improvement is taking place 
in our trades; whether this is the natural reaction from the great 
depression through which the jewelry and kindred trades have passetl 
or is merely the effect of orders for Christmas requisites is not quite 
clear. I am, however, inclined to think that w hile the Christmas 
orders may partly account for the extra work at some factories, there 
is an indication of permanent improvement. The jewelry trade is 
the first to feel the effects of any depression, and the last to reap the 
benefits of any improvement. When profits begin to fall off, people 
dispense with luxuries, and when trade revives they pull up arrears 
before indulging in luxuries or ornaments again. Our trades has 
suffered because every other industry has been mere or less under a 
cloud. Now that other trades are looking up we may expect to 
share in the general prosperity in due time. But the jewelry trade 
has suffered most from internal causes. The large number of fail¬ 
ures, both of manufacturers and retailers, has had a most injurious 
effect upon the whole . industry. The energies of manufacturers 
have been impaired by the constant fear of fresh failures amongst 
their customers. The failure of a retailer is not only injurious to his 
creditors, but to the entire trade. The depressing influence which 
forced sales by auction must always have on regular trade cannot be 
estimated. 

Factors who would otherwise order from the makers, regularly 
attend these sales, buy goods at greatly reduced prices and sell them 
to retailers for less than the manufacturers of them could. The 
retailers—storekeepers—having bought “bargains” give the public 
the benefit of their purchases, and by selling goods to the Consumer 


at about the cost of production, render it almost impossible for the 
fair retail price of those goods to be obtained again. 

It may be said that these forced sales are only temporary—so are 
the measles—but they are both very troublesome. 

The watch-making industry is much disturbed by the “New Mer¬ 
chandise Marks Act.” Your readers may be aware that English 
makers have been in the habit of using some parts of watches made 
abroad, but the whole being made up by them and the movements 
put in cases bearing the English Hall-mark, the watches have been 
sold as English. 

The new act makes the selling of foreign movements in English 
Hall-marked cases, or the selling of foreign watches as English, an 
•offense punishable by fine or imprisonment, unless at the time of sale 
a statement of these facts is given in writing to the customer, with¬ 
out his requesting it. 

There must be many watches of such kind in the retail stocks and 
great care will have to be taken to conform to the law when selling 
them. The variety of marks required to describe 
An English watch in an English case, 

A foreign watch in an English case, 

An English watch in a foreign case, 

Or a watch wholly foreign 

will, it is thought, render it necessary for present stocks to be sold 
subject to certificate only. The act makes it penal to sell any arti¬ 
cle with a description “what is calculated to mislead customers as to 
the place or country where the goods are made or produced.” 

Everyone knows the act is simply intended to prevent dishonest 
trading, but it is capable of being applied mischievously. No one 
ever supposes that Banbury cakes, Paris blue, Worcester sauce, or 
Windsor soap, are made only in the place after which they are 
named; yet if these every-day commodities are sold without a certifi¬ 
cate the vender is liable to fine or imprisonment. Of course this is 
an exaggerated view of our case, but it is a possible one and I think 
shows that the recent legislation has been a mistake. The public 
should be protected from fraud, but this could best be done by mis¬ 
trusting them in the real meaning and value of the Hall-marks. 

retail jewelers have another grievance just now to the front. 
There are very nearly io,opo of them in the United Kingdom, and 
they trade by virtue of a license from the excise. They complain 
that drapers, stationers and others are selling jewelry—gold and sil¬ 
ver—without a license. An agitation is being made to remove this 
disability, and if it succeeds, the trade will receive a healthy impetus. 
Your readers are not so surfeited with “jubilee” proceedings as we 
have been and I may therefore mention two circumstance's that may 
be interesting. 

Messrs. Thwaites Bros, have painted a very handsome Sun-dial 
for erection in the Isle-of-Wight as a jubilee memorial. It is oval in 
form, six feet by four, with the superior diameter vertical. It has a 
cream colored dial, with gold lines, shaded with chocolate, and has 
large antique numerals. Sun-dials are so rarely constructed now, 
that this one is likely to become historical quite apart from the 

When inspecting the queen’s jubilee presents, which have bet n 
exhibited for some lime past at St. James’ palace, I was much inter¬ 
ested in the splendid piece of plate, presented to Her Majesty by 
ihirty-four children and grandchildren, on the occasion cf her jubi¬ 
lee. It consists of a table center ornament in gold, silver and 
enamel, in imitation of the style of the German gold and silversmiths 
of the seventeenth century. The middle of the ornament is a cov¬ 
ered vase, with the “egg pattern” on the lid and round the body. 
On these egg shaped excrescences the coats-of-arms of the donors are 
engraved very artistically. One on each side of the vase, there aie 
two medallions in massive gold containing portraits of Her Maiesty 
as she was in 1837 and as she is in 1887. The vase, standing free, 
has on the right and left supporters of the royal coat-of-arms, the 
lion “rampant-guardant” of solid gold, and the unicorn, “gorged,” of 
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solid silver, both resting bn a highly ornamental pedestal, represent¬ 
ing rocks covered with plants. The pedestal itself is of solid silver, 
with the rose, the thistle and the shamrock engraved thereon, the 
royal arms of Great Britain being on the front in enamel, the initials 
of the Queen on the back, also in enamel. On the pedestal rim is 
the following inscription: “To our beloved mother and grand¬ 
mother on her anniversary, 1837-1887, from her children and grand¬ 
children.” 

This work of art was designed and superintended in execution by 
H. R. H. the crown princess of Germany—the eldest daughter of 
the queen. The engraving is the work of Von Otto, a German 
artist; the whole was produced by a firm of silversmiths at Berlin. 
The vase from base to crown is 40 centimeters. 

The hair is still dressed on the top of the head, and the use on the 
head of tall bows, feathers, combs and other high decorations 
becomes more general every week. Combs are sold so twisted on 
their stems as, when put in the hair, to stand perfectly upright above 
the coils. A handsome ornament just sent over from Paris is a silver 
comb, the front turned up from the teeth with a short row of points, 
each of which is tipped with a diamond, a series of slender silver 
stems rises up behind, and above this, aigrette fashion, a diamond 
finishing off the tip of each, and a tiny white ostrich feather is fitted 
into a clip at the back of the comb, so that it forms a snowy upright 
background for the silver and diamond aigrette. I have lately seen 
in the shops some tiny flat combs not more than three inches long, 
exactly like those which our grandmothers called “ side combs 
the tops of them are studded with jewels of an inexpensive but eff¬ 
ective kind, as small rubies, tiny pearls and torquoises. These 
jeweled combs are used to draw, up the short hairs at the back of the 
head and fix them into the coils on the top, the jeweled portion of 
the comb gleaming prettily as it is laid close to the head at the back 
of the crown. 

I do not remember any recent Christmas season that has produced 
so few novelties in our particular industries, as the present one. 
This, perhaps, could be to a great extent accounted for, but it is no 
part of my present letter to attempt to account for it. I may perhaps 
revert to this in a further communication. Silver jewelry, and espe¬ 
cially the cheaper kinds, are in great demand this season. It is sup¬ 
plied in a nice variety of patterns, and of course the price places it 
within the reach of the majority. It is said that there is likely to be 
a spirited revival of the demand for jet goods. In that case there 
will most certainly be less demand for silver, but a greater sale of 
gold ornaments. There cannot be any doubt that our manufacturers 
of brooches have been affected by the temporary mania for wearing 
Jubilee coins mounted as brooches. The extent to which these gold 
and silver coins are being used as brooches, pins and earrings, is such 
as materially to interfere with the sale of the legitimate arti¬ 
cles. In this connection I may mention a very ingenious Maltese 
Cross wire mount, made in gold and silver. It is very simple in con¬ 
struction, and coins can be easily fixed by it without in the least 
injuring them, so that when the novelty of wearing a two pound 
piece has worn off, or when circumstances may induce the wearer to 
desire forty shillings in exchange for it, the coin will be negotiable 
and the mount can then be used for pebbles, etc. 

It is the registered design of Mr. Fred. Venour, of Spencer street, 
Birmingham. In the window of Mr. J. W. Benson, Ludgate Hill—a 
window by the way which is always an interesting study, pass it when 
you may—one of the most attractive exhibits is a- “violet" lace 
brooch with diamond center. This is a natural sized Neapolitan 
violet, enameled in natural colors, in pure gold. There is not any¬ 
thing particularly new in a floral design for a brooch ; but this 
Neapolitan violet is certainly the best flower design I have seen util¬ 
ized in that way. If there is not novelty in the idea, Mr. Benson has 
introduced a considerable amount of originality in its treatment. 
This pretty brooch looks what it is, and is what it looks, good. 

I was interested the other evening in what at first seemed the 
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rather strange position of a lady’s left hand while making an entry 
on her ball programme. I found) however, that what appeared to 
me as awkward, was in fact the perfection of convenience. She, 
wore a neatly contrived pencil bracelet, and was using it. This is a 
useful novelty. It consists of the usual snap bracelet (capable of 
various decorations) with a telescopic pencil fixed to the head. The 
pencil can be easily withdrawn for use, and having a light, gold chain - 
attached, it can be conveniently used by the right hand, while the 
bracelet remains fixed to the left. The pencil cannot be mislaid, and 
there is the pleasure of providing yourself with a good pencil, in lieu 
of the faulty wire-like appendages to ordinary programmes 

As a rule, cheap productions are more or less adaptions of those of 
'a higher class. (I am speaking of ornaments) but there are instances 
in which a common appliance is inartistic for more select purposes. 
One of these is the recent adaption of what we in England call the 
safety pin. This always useful article is now included in the list of 
ornamental ones. The “ jewel and safety pin” is one of the novelties 
of the present season. It consists of the ordinary style of safety 
pin, in gold, and faced with neat floral and other ornamental designs 
enameled and otherwise—and with jewel settings. Some, also, are 
faced with ornamental initial letters, studded with stone and pearls. 
These pins are made suitable for light lace work, for fixing flowers to 
evening dress, or for more substantial use with wraps or shawls, or, 
in fact, for most of the purposes for which ordinary gems are used. 

Vigilant. 



providence. 

Having occasion to visit Providence the other day, I called on 
Tilden & Thurber, and was greatly surprised at the beautiful store 
that they have, which is about 40 feet front and 100 deep; there is a 
double entrance in the center and a large window on each side. I 
was much pleased at this idea, as the window is fully 12 feet across 
the front, and the platform or floor of this window extends back into 
the store 10 or 12 feet deep. It is handsomely carpeted, and such a 
display of imported goods in the way of antique furniture, pottery, 
bric-a-brac, and a fair showing of almost every line that they have 
for sale on the inside. I believe that this idea is Mr. Tilden’s, he 
having seen something like it abroad, and it is, without doubt, the 
leading window of the jewelry trade to-day. Mr. Tilden goes abroad 
every year in search of novelties, and his art rooms on the second 
floor speak high in praise of his excellent tastes in the selection of 
fine statuary, paintings (both oil and water), bronzes, English, French 
and German pottery, India rugs, carved antique furniture and an 
immense collection of fancy and cut glassware. As you enter this 
store, to the right is the diamond and jewelry cases; then comes the 
silver. Circular cases in the center display their silver and leather 
novelties, and a beautiful line of imported fans. At the left, as you 
enter, is the watch department, presided over by one of the ablest 
men in the business, Mr. Luther, who, for a number of years, had a 
large store of his own there. To the rear of the watch department 
and standing out boldly towards the center of the store, is the stairs 
leading to the art rooms on the second floor. As you ascend these 
stairs about six steps to a landing, from which you have a full view 
of the lower store, then turn and a few steps more land you in the 
first of theEix art rooms, leading one into the other. Here you will 
find everything that a person could wish for in the way of decorations 
for a home, each room having its collection of certain goods, being 
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mfactures. Providence what the Optician Should Know About Optics. 

[By C. A. Buckun, A. M., M. D., New York.] 

APOLOGY is due John F. Dodge, of Milbury, 
Mass., for having omitted his name on two occasions 
from the list of graduates of the school of optics, 
published in this journal. It is an accident which 
we cannot explain; how a compositor should omit 
twice, although it was contained in the printed list 
which was his copy, is a conundrum. 

The next class in optics commences January 7, the date having 
been altered from the 10th, to accommodate seven applicants from 
the New England States who applied in a body. Applications with 

The second class in January will commence January 24, at 2 
o’clock. This class has but a single vacancy. 

The next class will commence February 8, at 2 o’clock, for which, 
as yet, there are no applications. 

From the above statements it will be observed that the interest of 
American opticians on the subject of optics as applied to the correc¬ 
tion of errors of refraction and accommodation, is steadily on the 
increase. I must admit that I am agreeably disappointed at the 
intense and general interest which all practical opticians appear to 
take in the progress and prosperity of this new departure, viz., a 
Dractical school to teach thoroughly all laws of optics upon which the • 
of^min IS intelligent optician bases his experiments. 

Dr. Bucklin regrets to announce to his re 


I believe he acknowl- 
a quiet 


the productions of the different foreign 

may well feel proud of this store, as it has no equal east of New 
York. Mr. Tilden has full charge, and with the assistance of Mr. 

Thurber, they are fast building up a trade and position that few men 
of their years can equal. Mr. Hinship has charge of the jewelry 
department. There was a young man in their employ until recently, 

John H. Spencer, who was in the silver department for the past four 
years and who they caught stealing. His sentence was passed Friday 
last and was eighteen months, hard labor. It is quite sad, his case, 

1S but 27 years old and has a wife. I believe he ***™—i- 
edged the theft of about $800. 

Mr. Stephen Payne is doing quite a nice little business 

Mr. C. H. Whittier,- 

a small diamond office on the second floor of a new building 
Westminster street about a year ago, and is assisted by his son, Ira, 
and daughter. His business is devoted mostly to the mounting of 
diamonds and fancy stones, and has increased rapidly since he began. 

His son, Ira, was married to one of Providence’s fair daughters the 
early part of last month, and there will be business in that office 

ALBANY. 

The retail dealers in Providence have decreased very much, like the 
city of Albany in our State. Where ten years ago there were 
good retail jewelry houses, to-day there 
old house of Wendell & Roberts went ou* ~ f 

ago, and Mr. Henry Rowlands, another 01 ^ ____ 

has moved his business to Brooklyn. As ***“ s « ccess ° r > * " ew t0 bi s bed, from which he dictates this necessarily brief article. It 
house, formed about four years ago by Marsh & Hoffman, both nav- . believed that he will be able to keep his appointments 

ing been in business with Mr. Rowlands, and they are_ to-day the ^ ^ classes 

leading jewelers of Albany and do the best business. 1 hey have a .... several letters of inquiry which require answers this 

handsome store on Pearl street, and it is well stocked with bothjor- JJT 

Columbia, S. C. . 
s injured by a blow. Before, sight 
— ' right 


;o his readers that he is confined 


le best business. They havt 

handsome store on reari streei, auu .t is well stocked with both for- 
eign and American novelties. Mr. Marsh was in business a number mo . 
of years ago for himself, but sold out to Mr. Henry Rowlands who, 

at that time was an engraver. Mr. Hoffman has full charge of the In February, 1887, left eye 
watch department, and having learned his trade abroad, is recognized was fairly good. Right eye bad from birtlL ■ 

as an authority in that branch of the business Mr. H. was abroad eye is *; vmon mlef teye ,sConcav^otangs^ 

last year arranging for the direct importation of foreign goods. ft in left eye. I he finest print 


■j __| the Spencer Optical Co.’s test 

— j —-°° • . ,, ... - , - A r „ f i without anv lenses. As stated before, in February, 

The house of Mr. Jas. Mix, I believe, is the oldest esta is le ^ w was ; n j ure{ j b y a blow, sight was obscured for several 


house in Albany, and does a very satisfactory busi 

Mr. P. D. F. Gorney, another one of Albany’s jewelers, has had a 
hard time of it for the last two years, as sickness has prevented his 
attending to business for the greater part of the time. 

Williams & Son are still doing business at their old stand on 
Broadway. 


887, left eye 

months, but is now better. Eye on examination appears to db nat¬ 
ural. Patient complains that everything looks smaller. Right eye 
can read LXX line only at a distance of three feet. Complains that 
the letters G. L. N. look broken and distorted, as if they were made 
of numerous, irregularly-shaped pieces. When ordinary print ; - 

brought to within four inches of eye (right eye), the letters c“ -- 

magnified as to be too large for the field of Patu 

remember that this eye ever was good. 


Patient does not 
notice defect in it 
contradictory case 
P. H. L. & Co. 


Troy is leading Albany to-day as far as the jewelry business goes. 

Mr. J. W. Cusack has a beautiful store in the Times building, imports unt u the left eye was injured, 
direct every year, and is doing the leading business. Next to him 
comes F. W. Sims & Co. They also have a fine store, and by hard Answer—As the writer of above remarks, this is the most contra- 

work and close attention to business are fast increasing their trade. di( . case of vision he has ever seen. There is no unusual diffi- 
This firm, I believe, advertises as the successors of Mr. Thos. Gold- ^ - n compre h e nding why this individual sees these remarkable 

smith. Next to them is the newly established house of Rappaport & henomena As the resu lt of the injury to the left eye, the rods and 
Bouteceau. Mr. Rappaport was for a long time with A. Rumrill & congs q( (he rctina were d rawn apa rt from each other in such a man- 
Co. and Jacques & Marcus, of New York. Mr. Bouteceau was ^ ^ (he reguUrity of ,heir former position was disturbed, and 


itchmaker for Mr. Thos. Goldsmith at one time. They are doing 
a safe little business and making money. They advertise as occupy¬ 
ing Mr. Thos. Goldsmith’s old stand. Mr. Samuel C. Tappan is 
another one of the leaders, not only in the jewelry business, but 
politically; he has considerable weight. He has a large store and 
well stocked with desirable goods. Then there is Mr. Timpane, 
Marks & Salmson and a number of smaller ones, one of whom adver¬ 
tises as being formerly with Mr. Thos. Goldsmith. From the amount 
of Goldsmith that is put before the public, a non-resident is led to 
believe that there is a struggle between his friends and a man by the 
name of Rogers to see which was the original. Hard Solder. 


the rods and cones upon which small retinal images previously fell 
were so displaced, that they assumed the former position of rods and 
cones upon which large retinal images were previously received. 
When a large retinal image falls on cones upon which small retinal 
images formerly fell, the impression is conveyed to the brain that 
objects have become smaller.* ... 

The injury to the left eye caused a sympathetic choroditis of the 
right eye. This inflammation extended to the retina of the right eye. 




Displacement of Retinal Elem 






72 


I he scar resulting from the inflammation forced the retinal elements 
closer together. Thus retinal elements upon which very large retinal 
•mages had formerly fallen became so displaced, that retinaf imagj 
from very small objects fell upon them in their new position. When 
ever so "T u UP ° n these retinal elem «nts,be the retinal image 

ob!erv“dir a of ’,arge:"er i0n “ ^ *° ^ ^ * hat the <**« 

For a description of sympathetic diseases of the eye, see Buckiin 
on Sympathetic Diseases of the Eye, New York Medical Record 
1876, also previous number of this journal. 

I believe that this description will make it perfectly plain to every 

i”,C 7' n | T“: » trough. .bo„,.hi.h 

' “ Y “ b i“ “ 

.J 3 ?' Doctor ~ u not too much trouble, please assist me in solving 

the following problem in optics: Young man, aged about 32. 

R. V. with — 18 cyl. ax. 105 V=fjj 
L- V. §8 “ — 40 cyl. ax. 15 V=|J 

The above gives perfect vision, and can read No. 20 Snellin at 25 
feet or No 15 at 20 feet with ease. Can also read the finest type in 
Snellin s test book at 10 to 15 inches with ease. All the lines on astig¬ 
matic diagram equally black and perfect with either or both eyes. But 
holding a book or square card at from 12 to 20 inches from the eye, i 
9 q or oblong card or book appears to him of this shape 
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one side narrower than the other, and continues to look that way 
unt. the book is removed about 4 feet from the eye, when it resumes its 
tegular square or oblong shape—the same with either eye or both 
Any distance beyond 4 feet everything appears square and straight. ‘ 

I have tried almost every combination of + and — cylinders, and 
nothing gives as good vision as the above, with the exception as 
stated, and am puzzled to know just what the trouble is or what to 
give him He is a cutter in a tailor shop, and any glass that will 
d'stort the image of a square object, of course, will not answer at all 
and I have not given him any glasses as yet. If you can solve the 
problem or give me any hints that will enable me to solve it will be 
greatly obliged. Very truly yours, W.’ P. S. 

In the use of cylindrical lenses, where the axes are not required in 
a position which is exactly horizontal or vertical, an error of s ° in 
the axis of either lens will cause square objects to look out of square, 
or parallel, horizontal or vertical lines to apparently lose their 
parallelism. Again, in using cylindrical lenses of different powers 
the axes of which are as above described, the apparent loss of paral¬ 
lelism of parallel lines is still more likely to appear. I have lectured 
about it, written about it and preached about it, but still I find that there 
are many persons who run aground on it. In the above described case 
it will be seen that the cylinder used in right eye is minus 18 axis 
105 . The left eye, the cylinder used is minus 40 axis, 15°. It will 
be observed that this formula presents the most favorable conditions 
and positions possible for this apparent loss of parallelisms in parallel 
lines. 1 he axis of each lens must be carefully tested separately by 
covering one eye with a card. Having carefully tested them sepa- 
rately, they must be tested relatively by trying both eyes together. 

If adjusting the axes does not remove the defect, the stronger cylinder 
must probably be made weaker. The fact that reducing the strength 
of one cylindrical lens reduces the acuteness of vision in one eye is 
no reason for hesitating to make the reduction, providing this appar¬ 
ent lack of parallelism cannot be eliminated in any other way. 


Lenses which produce this disagreeable phenomena will never 
satisfactory to the individual who attempts to wear them. 

. Lindsay, Ont., November 24, 1887. 

Dear Sir— Will you pardon me for troubling you once more tl 

Allow n m r r f r enCe ‘° * C3Se ° n WhiCh 1 W0Uld Hke some information. 
Tvwvir express m X appreciation of your lucid articles in The 
J. elers Circular. I have read, studied and endeavored to apply 
them in practice with much satisfaction. 

A. B, 27 years old, male, occupation, miller. 

R- Eye, Left E., each normal. ) 

both together normal, j v - 
All lenses make vision wors ^particularly eve. 

L E + i r rea ? s fl ? d print readily 1 Distance, 13 

D. E. * or normal j with either eye. \ i nches ’. 3 

Never sees double. Can converge quite close. No squint. No 
appreciable astigmatism. 

On reading % hour eyes ache, particularly R. E. Can read longer 
«ith either eye alone than with both together before eye aches. 

Lenses-)- R ^ E - E j a ?- not at all satisfactory. 

No other combination satisfactory. 

Have no prisms, only Bucklin's opthal. instrument to test with 
Can you tell without an opthalmoscopic test or trial with prisms, 
or both, what is wrong? v * 

Am I right in supposing that the trouble is want of harmony 
between the muscles of convergence and those of accommodation, 
more especially of R. E.? I remain, 

Yours respectfully, Jer. Britton. 

The conclusion that the asthenopia is muscular in its character is 
pretty conclusively proven by the fact that it disappears when the 
individual closes either eye. Whether this disturbed relation between 
accommodation and fixation is to be restored by convex lenses alone 
prisms, convex lenses combined with prisms, or a simple tenatomy, 
prisms ° X determi " ed by careful experimentation with lenses or 

n „ December 14, 1887. 

Bear Doctor—\ have a patient, a boy of five years; one eye is 
slightly turned in. It began two years ago this coming February. 

V ill it be of any use to put a pair of glasses on him, all ground finish 
except center ; or by so doing, will he more certainly loose one eye 
than with the ordinary convex lenses? And do think the muscles 
are so originally shortened that he will need to have an operation 
performed ? Please inform me at your earliest convenience, and 
greatly oblige, 

Yours truly, A. B. 

The above letter convinces me that although I have most thor- 
oughly described the nature of convergent strabismus, it is not 
clearly understood by the above correspondent. The first point I 
wish to criticise in this correspondent's letter is that it required 
two men, skilled in deciphering bad penmanship, one hour 
to completely decipher what the individual wished to say. 
That he should ask questions regarding a case of convergent 
strabismus without carefully determining the degree of hyperopia 
(if necessary, by being atropine over night in the straight 
eye), and reporting the effect produced by the lenses, which neutral¬ 
ized the hyperopia. Under these lenses, if the muscles were not per¬ 
manently shortened, the eves would appear straight immediately. 
Ground glasses, the centers of which are left distinct, is the be<t 
appliance in the world you can use to teach a child having non-fac- 
ultation hyperopia to look cross-eyed. 

Our correspondent is, however, excusable for suggesting such a 
form of ground lenses, as Landolt, of Paris, in his late work upon the 
eye, among the many blunders which he makes, suggests a similar 
contrivance for the treatment of cross-eyed children. 

As above mentioned, I wish it distinctly understood that this form 
of lenses is one of the most successful means of teaching children who 
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have a disposition to become cross-eyed how to become cross-eye . 
Landolt, however, modestly remarks, that the career of convergent 
strabismus in hyperotic children is in many cases beyond his com¬ 
prehension. Without fear of criticism, I brand this remark as being 
the most stupid of all remarks I ever heard uttered by one enjoy- 
ing the reputation of being a skilled opthalmologist. 


Resolved, that this Board attend the funeral services in a body, and 
that a copy of the proceedings of this meeting be prepared by 
the secretary and forwarded to the family of the deceased. 


Henry T. Spear, o 


The child mentioned in this letter should have the straight eye res [ dence> I3 s Chandler 
placed thoroughly under the influence of atrophine, and the strongest 
convex lenses, through which he can see with greatest distinctness at 
a distance, should be prescribed in such frames that the eye cannot 
look over or under the glass. If the hyperopia is below *, the eye 
should be operated on, or if above -jV, and the glasses fail to make it 
appear straight, it should then be operated on. 


Obituary. 

ALGERNON S. SULLIVAN. 

Among the deaths of prominent persons last month occurred that 
of Algernon S. Sullivan, esq., a lawyer of prominence in this city. 
He was well known to the jewelry trade, having been employed as 
counsel in many cases in which members of the trade 


s, died at his 
a Thursday morning, November 
24th, of apoplexy. Mr. Spear was born in Quincy, Mass., April 29, 
1814, and began business in the jewelry trade in Canton. He moved 
to Boston in the fall of 1837, and went into partnership with William 
P. McKay as the firm of W. P. McKay & Co., on Milk street. Later, 
the firm moved to Washington street and took another partner, the 
firm name being McKay, Spear & Brown. Mr. Spear retired from 
that firm in 1856, and went into the jobbing business on his own 
account at 89 Washington street. About 1861 he took his sc~ 
iel B. Spear, into partnership with him, and under the n; 

Spear & Son, the firm has continued to the present tir • 

^ t O S * -1 _ l.i kirn Wit 


le of H. T. 
Four chil- 

’O daughters, survive him. His wife died two 


ested and having also been a guest of the New York Jewelers' Asso- date, Henry Thomas Spear, it 
*-y—Amy** He was at ”” jy- 


years ago. . . 

At a meeting of the Boston members of the National Association 
of Jobbers in American Watches, &c„ held November 26th, 1887, 
Mr. D. C. Percival, executive presiding, and Mr. G. H. Richards, Jr., 
take action in regard to the death of their late asso- 


is secretary, t< 


vas unanimously adopted: 




ciation at their annual banquets on several occasions, 
one time assistant district attorney, and later public administrator, 
both of which positions he filled with credit to himself and profit to 
the city, resigning them successively, however, to devote his time to 
his large private business. He was senior member of the law firm of 
Sullivan & Cromwell, one of the junior members being his son. Mr. 

Sullivan was a genial, pleasant gentleman, an able orator, and always an 
entertaining after dinner speaker. He was about sixty years of age, 
and few members of the bar in this city commanded the respect of 
the legal fraternity in a higher degree than he did. His funeral 
took place from the First Presbyterian Church, corner of Fifth ave¬ 
nue and Eleventh street, and was largely attended. At 10 o’clock 
the body was carried into the church, preceded by the pallbearers, 

Mayor Abram S. Hewitt, Judge John R. Brady, Judge Edward Pat¬ 
terson, Surrogate Daniel G. Rollins, James C. Carter, Joseph H. 

Choate, William Moir, John H. Flagler, Andrew J. Dickinson and -- - - 

John A Hardenberg. The center aisle was reserved for the differ- Mjnn died V ery suddenly, November 29th, of rheumatism of the 

ent societies of which Mr. Sullivan was a member, and the bar. . ---- ~~ - anrl unexpected, as Mr. Car- 

Among them were twenty-five members of the Ohio society, twenty- 
five members of the Southern society, twenty-five members of the 


Whereas, It has pleased Almighty God to remove from 01 
late associate and friend, and 

Whereas, It is our desire to offer an expression of our feelings, there¬ 
fore be it 

Resolved, That it is a just tribute to the memory of the departed to 
say thatin regretting his removal from our midst we mourn for 
one who was in every way worthy of our respect and regard. 

Resolved, That we sincerely condole with the family of the deceased 
on the dispensation with which it has pleased Divine Providence 

Resolved, That this heartfelt testimonial of our sympathy and sorrow 
be forwarded to the family of our departed friend. 


:. CARPENTER. 

W. E. Carpenter, of the firm of Myers & Carpenter, St. Paul, 

• • ■ - T - 29th, of rheumatism of the 

heart The occurrence was a sad one, and unexpected, as Mr. Car¬ 
penter was in the prime of early manhood. A few years ago he w 
clerk with the firm of Myers 8 


i Finch ; and he went into partner- 


Numismatic and Archaeological society, twenty-five members of the ship with Mr Myer s upon its dissolution. Messrs. Myers & Carpen- 
Mercantile Exchange, twenty-five from the College of Music and ter a few days be f 0 re Mr. Carpenter's death, held a very brilliant and 

members of the Produce Exchange, the Presbyterian hospital and successfu i opening in their new store, at which both members of the 
the bar. The services, which were simple and brief, were conducted 
by the Rev. Richard D. Harlan, pastor of the church, assisted by the 
Rev. S. M. Paxton, D. D., of Princeton. 

At a special meeting of the executive committee of the Jewelers' 

Security Alliance, held at its office in the city of New York, Decern- 
.ber 7th, 1887, to take action upon the decease of its late counsel, the 
Hon. Algernon S. Sullivan, the following preamble and resolutions 
were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, in the providence of God, Algernon S. Sullivan, late 
counsel of this Alliance, having been suddenly removed by death, 

Whereas, his faithful services as legal counsellor of the Alliance, and 
his devoted interest to its affairs from the date of its organiza¬ 
tion to the present time should have befitting acknowledgement; 
now therefore be it 
Resolved, that by the decease of i 


firm received many congratulations from their friends. 


Mr Levi Miller, of the firm of Woglom & Miller, died at his resi¬ 
dence at Montclair, N. J., on December .9, in the sixty-fourth year 
of his age. Mr. Miller was born at Somerstown, Westchester County, 
N. Y., and at the age of ten years began work at a null at Wappinger 
Falls.’ Subsequently he came to New York and found employment 
in the jewelry store of Robert Rait, in Broadway, near the City Hall. 
He learned the trade with Moses Chamberlain and became an expert 
workman. In 1852 he entered into partnership with Richard Oliver, 
and the firm did a good business until 1857. When this partner¬ 
ship terminated, Mr. Miller became foreman of the factory of Mr. 

v 1 _;_ 1 ..ncitinn whpn the firm was 


late counsel, the Hon. Algernon L. J. Mulford, and continued in the same position when1 the firm was 

■ ' stable, changed to Ford 8t Mulford. In 1873 the firm of Woglom & Miller 

came into existence, and Mr. Miller was identified with it up to the 
time of his death. Mr. Miller was an expert in gold work, and his 
advice was frequently sought by manufacturers. He was a veteran 


satveu. uirti uy tuu ui-vwwvv --- .— ' , 

S. Sullivan, the Jewelers’ Security Alliance has lost 
earnest and faithful administrator of its affairs, who was endeared 
to the associate officers by many ties of friendship growing ou 
of long acquaintance and a just appreciation of his sterling 
integrity and noble qualities. 




tt g T nt ’ Nati °" a ' GU3rd ’ and accom P a ™ d that organ- 
nation on its famous march to the relief of Washington in ,861 

Bath’s* Chur 1" . ent f h “ siast in music > ha ving led the choir in Dr.' 
Presbyterian rh ‘“k and s,,bse ‘! uentl >' lha < of the First 

and librarian of the New YorfVocal Sodl**' Hewasan^ntellSm 

sf •» r-sszst nr: 

w.dow and one son, the latter having reached man’s estate The 

s Thn " d "' *• ■*- - ««*■ * 
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Stcond Vic*-PrnidLt % JaIm P Snow^ .° f J how CaS€ Co ’ 

Third Vie«~Pre,id«nt y Joskpii B. Bowden .nr i'» » ° WCn & C °* 

!-'our!k Vict-Prtxidenl, Chari ks g LhwIa. m u 1 Bow a«n 4 Co - 

W/»r, w Tr,M.r„, W„.ua«L. s.xtom' Of Sex!™ 3°* wS"**' 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


A. A. Jkanhot . . ..Or 7 e!!= h 0 o.TsLtbS: 

^b^*^**®* '^^pukhcation °of C all U ?*"' 

thereto. Letters or inquiries pertinent io its hS! ' PurUinmg 

might interest the trade or inqufrem “inhere i v "* °r. pnrpqses, and which 

^ * a. A- 

FrCll th n regU ’t r m ° mhly meeting 0f the Executiy e Committee held 
Friday, December a, 1887, there were present President Hayes, Vice- 
Presidents Lewis, Bowden, Johnson and Snow, and Messrs. Howe 
Houghton, Greason, Jeannot and Sexton. 

1 here were six changes of beneficiaries granted. 
wer^accepted- 1 ' 0 " ^ membtrshi P was ejected, and the following 
Joseph Davis, San Francisco, Cal., recommended by Leon Nord- 
man; George Marigold, Jr„ Brooklyn, N. Y„ recommended by A I 
Strasburger and c. AcHer; John W. Tinsley, of Huli. Ia„ recoup 
mended by J. H. Baumann and W. H. Beck. 


RETAIL DEALERS AND OUTSIDERS. 

To the Editor of the Jewelers’ Circular : 

An artideon page 35, of the November Circular attracted my 
- ion y the unjust charge that is made against the manufactur¬ 
er and jobbers in their business transaction with the letail trade 
Phe article begins Retailing is getting played out,” and blames the 


manufacturers and jobbers for selling the combination stores who 
exten7?h Z ,\r al1 kinds ° f "tail business to such an 

f " g,tlmate retail dea,er can scarc oly make a living, 
are th d k nght here ’ how many men - or what percentage 
e there, of the men doing business to-day, representing themselves 
s legitimate retail jewelers, who are doing a legitimate jewelry busi- 
ness-that is selling watches, jewelry, diamonds, silver and plated 
ware and clocks? The retailing of the above articles confutes a 
legitimate jewelry business, in my opinion, but the jeweler who is 
also selling bric-k-brac, pottery, china and glassware is not doing a 
legitimate jewelry business, nor should he be recognized as a retail 
jeweler. Let me ask this party who desires protection from the com- 
bmation stores, what protection has he to offer to the manufacturer 
or jobber m return for this protection? My long experience has 
taught me this, that the more you protect the retail trade, the greater 
ooser you are in the end. You send your stock to a city where 
ere are two or three stores; the customer whom you sell the great¬ 
est amount of goods to requests the control of your goods for that 
town for by having the control he would have no competition, and 
would be able to sell many more of your goods. This sounds well, 
u not one case in fifty proves the representations made to be true 
1 he dealer will not pledge himself to the manufacturer, to purchase 
so many thousands of dollars’ worth of goods of him in exchange for 
this protection, but, on the other hand, he buys a fair bill to start 
with but the next day a competitor comes along with a stock similar 
o the stock he controls, but not so well made or finished, and preb- 
ably the quality not quite so good, but the price 3 percent, cheaper. 
This retailer does not stop to consider the difference in the finish or 

o/th im Uy ’ j° nIy SCe f the 3 per cent ‘ sav ‘ n g ’ n cost, and purchases 
of the second man, who sells the whole town, dry goods dealers as 
well as peddlers, and then this retailer cries because the combination 
stores compete with him. In the last ten years it has been a struggle 
with the retail trade to buy cheaper goods; with the dry goodshouses 
or combination houses they have improved the quality of their stock 
till to-day some of these combination houses carry as fine goods as 
the jewelers. ® 

Another unfairness by the retailer to the manufacturer is the pur¬ 
chase of jewelry on 4 or 6 months’ time, taking all the rea fy money 
they can gather in to buy crockery, bric-h-brac and glassware, which 
goods they are in most cases compelled to pay cash for, and the 
manufacturer and jobber is obliged to wait their convenience for the 
money that rightfully belongs to them, but was paid to the crockery 
trade. How many manufactures or jobbers are there doing business 
to-day but what are compelled to guarantee the goods sold to a 
retailer, agreeing to exchange them for other goods if he does not 
sell them? In speaking of protection to the retail trade, it makes me 
laugh; you go to one of the largest retail jewelry houses in the east 
lo-day, as a representative of a large manufacturer or jobber, and vou 
are instructed to go into a door on a side street, to the Lasemen, 
door, where you are supposed to stand and pound on the door till 
some employee, who may be passing through the cellar, happens *to 
hear you, and if he feels like it, he admits you, you pass to the oppo- 
site side of the basement and under the stairs there is a gas jet a 
dirty, roughly constructed shelf, which has to play the part of a 
table, two old trunks to sit on, and gaze at a placard that reads,“Jew¬ 
elry representatives are respectfully requested to enter and remain 
in the basement." The buyer of this store wishes it understood that 
he looks at no goods only before 10 a. m. and after 4 r. M You go 
there and open your stock. He begins to look at the goods when a 
boy from the store calls down, “there is a customer here to see you ” 

The buyer drops everything, and runs up stairs to take in a brooch 
from some customer to have a pin tongue put in, a job that amounts 
to probably 30 cents. It takes him from fifteen minutes to half an 
hour to do it, and from three to five travelers are sitting there losing 
the most valuable time of the day, to wait this buyer’s convenience. 

With these combination stores they have a suitable room with tables 
arranged, to show 3 or 4 stocks at the same time and the buyer 
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ss certain hours for the purchase of goods and will not leave till any more than one-half of the amount that I knew from actual 

the time is up, for anyone, as he claims that his time belongs to the experience that I was able to book up for him at fair prices of 

manufacturers and jobbers during the appointed hours, and he buys course. In fact I would never engage in the retail jewelry business 

$1000 to the legitimate jeweler’s $5.00 and pays cash for it in .0 if some responsible person would agree to furnish me with watch 

days Let me here compliment Tiffany & Co. and Bailey, Banks & work engraving and repairing, all I could do and give me just one- 

•Biddle for the suitable provisions they have made for the representa- half of what I could book up for him, he of course to pay all expenses 
tives of the manufacturers and jobbers to show their wares and the of carrying on the business, buying material In this I agree to 

gentlemanly manner that they receive and entertain them. furnish my own tools. Again, I think Mr. H. P. G. is wrong in his 

Let me ask here how many jewelers are there that advertise jew- assertion that there are plenty of good, competent watchmakers to 
elrv in their local papers, or try and sell jewelry for a present, should fill all the places needing them. I was in Chicago this last fall and I 
a customer come in and ask for something suitable for a lady or gen- was asked by several if I knew of any good watchmakers who wanted 
tleman Nine out of ten jewelers would show silyer or a piece of employment. Of course I was aware of what that adjective good 
crockery in preference. The result of this has been to force the meant and had to say no. I was informed that as many as a hal. 
manufacturers and jobbers to look outside of the legitimate trade for dozen applicants for such workmen was on their books and not one 
their business, and the time is not far distant when the majority, if man to fill them. I began to look my acquaintances over thinking 
not all, the combination houses in this country will have separate at first it would be an easy matter to find my man but when it come 
jewelry departments and carry stocks as large, if not larger, than the to the point that I must produce a man that could fully fill the place 
majority of jewelry stores doing business to-day. as a good salesman, a good watchmaker, a good engrave, and a good 

Another case came under my observation the other day, in a city repairer on jobs, I had to give the job up, and my word for it these 
in Connecticut within two hours ride of New York. A jeweler there men are scarce. If they are to be had wages are to be had certain, 
had a brooch in his case marked to sell at retail for more than double Ohio, Pec. 5. C. J. O. 

what it cost. I asked him if he expected to sell that brooch at that _ 

price, and why he put such an immense profit on his jewelry and he 

said: “The great expense in doing business compels it.” I asked (s THERE R00M FOR THIS “combine?" 

him to explain. He said: “Well, the breakage in bric-k-brac and 

pottery that import direct is so great, that I cannot mark the profit To the Editor of the Jewelers Circular: 
on it that it should bring. If I did it would be so much higher than 
my competitors here ask that it would never sell, so what I loose 


I observe the letter from D. D. Knapp in the December number 
of Thf. Circular calling upon the retail jewelers to root out ped- 
fancy goods I have to make good on jewelry.” I figured this out, dlers. I should also like a “combine” of wholesale jewelers to refuse 
and found that any person could have taken a trip to New York, t0 ,j ea | upon an y terms with dealers who have placed their property 

bought the same pin at any Broadway store, paying a profit of 33 “behind a fence” and thereby defrauded their ci editors out of every 

per cent, on it, had a 75 cent dinner, and returned home, for the penn y 0 f their just due. Should be pleased to have Mr. Knapp’s 


le amount of money this retailer charged for this pin. That jew¬ 
eler will find out some day that jewelry don't sell, or that retailing is 
played out. 

Let these retailers advertise their jewelry in their local papers, the 
same as the combination stores do, make handsome displays of it in 
both their windows and show cases, and put the same activity and 
eloquence in their business that they do in stocks, real estate, or the 


>n this subject. 


Honesty. 


A VENERABLE SUBSCRIBER. 

To the Editor of the Jewelers' Circular: 

I much regret that I must decline renewing my subscription to the 


crockery business, and the retail jewelry business will be a success. Jewelers’ Circular and Horological Review, but when my r< 

I. M. T. sons for this course are known to you I think you must admit they 

are good. I am very old (over 70), and my eyesight has failed so 
much that I am obliged to turn off all fine work. As a consequence, 
an appreciative and DISCRIMINATING reader. ">? business is gradually falling off, and as I have thus far been 

unable to amass enough to live on without work, and it has also 
become necessary to restrict the amount of reading, on account of 
my failing sight, I have to give up, not only your excellent journal, 
has but a large amount of reading matter of equal interest. Moreover, 


To the Editor of the Jnvclers' Circular: 

Your holiday number has just put in an appearance and I obsen 
it through a watchmaker’s eyes. Of course he does 


particular interest in the advertisements you have in it. In fact m y health is very bad and steadily declining. I have neither “chick 


he may soon know that he would never have the pleasure of looking 
at a beautiful journal like this if it had no adverti 
have looked it through as well as many other trade journals but 


child,” apprentice nor jour., and under such circumstances, what 
hall I do with a trade journal ? 

Although you have so generously sent your journal free to 


for the real valued interest to the watchmaker, you have really i n g the past year, I am sorry you did it, and only permitted you tc 


the best and by far the most extensive journal of any I have 
Of course if I could have said nothing in its favor you would never 
have received this, but after looking it through I felt just as though I 
ought to at least say as much as thank you. 

Piqua, Ohio. Yours, Chas. J. Olin. 


THE WAGES AND EARNINGS OF WATCHMAKERS. 

To the Editor of the Jewelers' Circular: 

In reply to your correspondent, H. P. G., I say yes, that is just. I 
say that every journeyman workman ought to earn twice as much for 
his employer as his employer pays him in wages. This is no more 
than fair, and I could never have the cheek to ask of my employer 


do so because I hoped for some improvement in my health and c 
cumstances. 

I renew my offer to pay you for my last year’s subscription in back 
numbers of your journal, and will send any you wish from vol. 7, 
No. 1. to vol. 9, No. 12, or from No 1, '84, up to date. I have sold 
vols. 10, II, 12,13 and >4- 

I hope you will credit me with acting fairly with you, and in pait- 
ing, accept my sincere wish for your prosperity in this life, and an 
abundant entrance into that which is Christ Jesus, our righteousness. 

Yours respectfully, E. E. 

[VVe omit the name of the writer of the above, but print his letter 
entire. There is a quiet pathos and Christian resignation expressed 
in it that is extremely touching, coming into the midst of the bustle 
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and whirl of active business. Our old friend may be assured that The 
Circular will continue to come to him, and we sincerely hope he 
may enjoy its perusal for many years to come.— Ed.] 

DELIVERY BY AN EXPRESS COMPANY. 

To the Editor of the Jewelers' Circular: 

I am doing a small manufacturing business on the sixth floor of a 
building in the vicinity of Maiden Lane. Recently an express pack¬ 
age of considerable bulk came addressed to me, and the agent of the 
express company refused to bring it above the street floor to make 
the delivery. I refused to accept it or receipt for it unless it was 
delivered at my regular place of business, and the agent (the driver 
of the wagon) took it away. Was I right in my position ? 

J. B. M. 

[You were entirely correct in refusing the package. An express 
company accepting a package for delivery, is bound to deliver it at 
the usual place of business of the person to whom it is addressed. If 
that person is on the top floor of a building, and has no other and 
more accessible place of business, the package must be carried to the 
top floor to constitute a lawful delivery. If the place of business 
should be on the first floor, it is not a delivery to place the package 
on the sidewalk; it must be placed within the doors of the consignee’s 
place of business. The courts have maintained the law to be as we 
state. In the case of Haslam vs. Adams Express Company, it was 
shown that the delivery of the package was made on the sidewalk 
and a boy sent to the placeof business of the consignee on the fourth 
floor to notify him that his package was on the sidewalk. The con¬ 
signee refused to receive it unless delivered at his customary place 
of business on the fourth floor. The court held that no delivery had 
been made by the express company. It was contended that this was 
the usage of the campany, and' that “ custom makes the law,” but the 
court held that the practice of the company, established for its own 
convenience, could not become a usage binding upon others; that 
such a delivery was not lawful unless acceded to by the consignee. 
Where a person lives or does business above the first floor of a build¬ 
ing, the express companies are bound in law to deliver his packages 
to him there. We have observed that the express companies show 
no reluctance to go up stairs to obtain packages for delivery, whereby 
they secure business, but we have heard frequent complaints of their 
objecting to deliver packages on the top floors of buildings. Many 
consignees are very easy going in this matter, and instead of insisting 
on their rights, yield them, and thus make it harder for others to 
obtain theirs.—E d.] 

MORE ABOUT STEALING PATENTS. 


and telephone? Are the fruits of their brain labor and of their years 
of devotion to the study of electricity; to say nothing of their cash 
expenditures during the incubating period, to be appropriated with 
impunity by patent pirates and unscrupulous speculators ? Our laws 
are intended to be uniform in their operation, and inventors to be 
equally protected, regardless of the importance of their inventions. 
I he man who invents a new article of jewelry is as much entitled to 
the protection of the law and the pecuniary rewards attaching to his 
invention as Morse, Edison or Bell. It is only the valuable patents 
that are pirated; when a man has made a success of a device that he 
has patented, then some person who is lacking in brains appropriates 
the idea and trust;, to luck to make it pay without being prosecuted 
by the man he has robbed. It is precisely on this principle that the 
pickpocket and the burglar do their work. I cannot believe that 
any one can seriously defend this practice of stealing patented ideas 
any more than they would defend or excuse any other form of rob¬ 
bery. It may be that our patent laws are too liberal, and that the 
inventor has too long a lease of the exclusive use of his invention, 
but that is a question to be raised in Congress, and cannot be settled 
by setting the existing laws at defiance. I hold quite a number of 
patents, and am interested in others of which I am not the exclusive 
owner, but 1 do not think that I would object to see the patent laws 
so amended that whoever choose might manufacture a patented 
article on payment of a reasonable royalty to the owner of the patent, 
such royalty to be fixed by some disinterested authority. But to 
repeal the patent laws entirely, would be to take away the incentive 
to invention and place a serious obstruction in the way of progress. 
The personalities and intended sarcasms of “ T. B. R.” are beneath 
notice, but the subject of patent piracy is one of great importance, 
and should be freely discussed dispassionately with that decree of 
courtesy one gentleman will always show to another in debate. 

H. Y. M. 



To the Editor of the Jewelers' Circular : 

In the course of a business communication recently addressed to 
you, I referred to the fact that a patent obtained by me had been 
infringed upon by one of my competitors, who had reproduced in 
cheap metal an article that I had designed should only be made as 
fine goods, and that I had thereby been robbed of my rights. You 
did me the honor to embody the substance of my complaint in an 
editorial, and very justly condemned this practice of stealing patents 
that has become altogether too common. In your November num¬ 
ber a correspondent who signs himself “ T. B. R.,” comes to the 
defense of the patent pirates and attempts to defend them in their 
robberies. I should quite as soon expect a respectable man to defend 
pickpockets or burglars, or to go into sackcloth and ashes over the 
recent righteous hanging of the anarchists in Chicago. I have always 
supposed that brain labor was as valuable as manual labor, and that 
the products of my brain were as much my individual property as the 
products of my hands. This country owes its magnificent develop¬ 
ment largely to the fruitfulness of its inventors, and the protection 
the courts have accorded to their inventions. Was Morse entitled 
to no reward for inventing the electric telegraph ? Are Edison and 
Bell patent monopolists because they discovered the electric light 


Issue of November 22, 1887. 

373.723—Watch Case. E. C. Chappate, Philadelphia, Pa. 
373.441—Clock. W. D. Chase, Hackensack, N. J. 

373.727—Clock, Pendulum. H. O. Deuss, Chicago, III 
373.771—Clock Striking Mechanism—H. V. B. Ethridge and H 
E. Waite, Mass. 

Issue of November 29, 1887. 

374,061—Clock Winding Mechanism.' A. E. Hall, Peoria, Ill. 


Issue of December 6, 1887. 

374,5 16 —Clock Case. A. Bannatyne, Waterbury, Conn. 
374,535—Watch Case Spring. A. Humbert, Philadelphia, Pa. 
374^59—Watches and Clocks, Mainspring Brace and Fastener 
for. C. I. Higginbotham, Assignor to Seth Thomas Clock Co.. 
1 homaston, Conn. 


Issue of December ij, 1887. 

374,823—Jeweler’s Tag. E. S. Burbank, Omaha, Neb. 

374,760—Watch, Stem Winding. S. C. Smith, New York, N. Y 
374,605—Timepiece Dial. Edward A. Lewis, St. Louis, Mo 
374,626—Button or Stud. George W. Prentice, Providence, R. I. 
Issue of December 2 o, 1887. 

375,°®5—Self-Attaching Button. Herbert Gray, Detroit, Mich 
Assignor of one-half to Fredk. Rohnert, same place. 

375,>37—Button. Oren C. Devereux, Providence, R. L 
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The following members of the trade were noticed in town during 
last month: Albany, N. Y., R. Williams; Baldwinsville, N. Y., G. 
N. Luckey; Birmingham, Ala., A. Schwob; Boston, Mass., C. F. 
Morrill, G. H. Richards, Jr.; Buffalo, N. Y., T. Dickinson, J. M. & 
J. G. Weil; Catskill, N. Y., J. Hallenbeck; Chicago, Ill., J. H. 
French; Cincinnati, O., A. Plaut; Corning, N. Y„ D. C. McKee; 
Culpeper, Va., H. C. Burrows; Denver, Colo., W. D. Smith; Elmira, 
N. Y., E. H. Ayres; Geneva, N. Y., W. L. Young; Greenport, N.Y., 
W. Brown; Hillsdale, N. Y., H. D. Harvey; Huntingdon, N. Y. 


., E. 1 


, San- 


T. Barr; Ithaca, N. Y., F. W. Brooks; Knoxville, 1 

ford; Lancaster, Pa., E. Bowman; Little Falls, N. Y., J. H. Vosburgh, 

I. Snell; Long Meadow, Mass., W. W. Coomes; Lowell, Mass., E. 
Lamson; Lynchburg, Va., F. I). Johnson; Milwaukee, Wis., A. 
Fischer; Montrose, Pa., E. H. True; Nazareth, Pa., J. F. Giermg; 
Newburyport, Mass., E. F. Coffin; New Haven, Conn., G. H. Ford; 
New London, Conn., W. H. Saxton; Norfolk, Va., F. Greenwood; 
Reading, Pa., T. A. Willson; San Antonib, Tex., J. M. Bell; Seneca 
Falls, N.’ Y., C. H. Williams; Springfield, Mass., L. S. Stowe; Syra¬ 
cuse N Y., E. B. McClelland; Tampa, Fla., W. F. Leonard; Troy, 
N. Y„ S. Tappan; Utica N. Y„ J. C. Huber, H. Wincburgh; Walden, 
N. Y., Sumner Bull; Washington, D. C.. E. Harris; Watertown, N. Y., 
S. L. George, W. W. Scott; Wheeling, W. Va.,J. G. Dillon; Wilming¬ 
ton, Del., C. A. and C. F. Rudolph; Worcester, Mass., E. G.Tucker. 


—Mr. Geo. H. England, of Holyoke, Mass., has moved from the 
Marble Block to Taber’s old stand at 183 High street, a place estab¬ 
lished in 1848. Mr. W. A. England, of Worcester, has opened a new 
Leominster, Mass. 

—Satisfaction is expressed by the trade in Boston over the deter¬ 
mination of the E. Howard Watch & Clock Co., to deal exclusively 
with the wholesale trade after Jan. 1st. They will then be in their 
new quarters in the Washington Building. 

—The Geneva Non-Magnetic Watch Co. is sending out a circular 
to the trade, which, besides naming the “cardinal virtues of a non¬ 
magnetic watch in nine simple paragraphs, also gives a copy of Mr. 
Thomas A. Edison's letter of recommendation. 

—A western paper says that Mr. Jacob Dreha arrived in Sioux 
Falls, Dakota, recently, direct from Germany, with a complete and 
costly outfit of diamond worker’s tools for manufacturing Arizona 
jewelry, at Col. J. H. Drake’s polishing works in 


chalcedony ii 
that city. 

—Our correspondent in Boston sends u: 
is extremely interesting, not only to those especially interested ii. 
Boston, but also to the trade generally. There are full reports of 
the state of trade in that city, and of matters political, social and 
even criminal. 

—The Mermod & Jaccard Jewelry Co., celebrated its twenty- 
fourth Christmas season in their present quarters at North Fourth 
and Locust streets, St. Louis, Mo., by a special display and recep¬ 
tion to their customers. They expect to be in their new building 
before very long. 

—Mr. N. D. Moulds, who has long been known to the trade 


a letter this month which 


... , through his eight or nine years’ connection with the New Haven 

Jewelers’ League holds its annual meeting on 1 uesday, the Compa ny, has taken the position of traveler with the Fairpoint 

Manufacturing Company, of New Bedford, Mass., from January 1 
He will cover the southern territory. 

Considerable excitement was caused one day last month by the 
arrival of a number of fire engines in the neighborhood of Maiden 
Lane. There was a slight fire among a lot of rubbish on. one of the 
upper floors of 176 Broadway, a building occupied mostly by jew¬ 
elers. None of the jewelers' offices were damaged, and the fire was 

—E. Aug. Neresheimer & Co. recently received a package of 
diamonds from Europe by mail, which is contrary to the law. The 
package was seized, but the firm gained possession of it after paying 
the duties, by showing that the mistake was the error of the shipper, 
and by clearly proving that there was no intention to defraud the 
government. 

_The hydrophone or magic stone lately found in Colorado has 

the curious property of changing from thick whiteness to perfect 
transparency underwater; hence, it is proposed to use it in rings, 
■ . .•-—1 -.« nask a flower, lock of 


17th of the present month. 

_The store of Mr. E. A. Hicks, of Selkirk, Ontario, is in posses¬ 
sion of the bailiff. Mr. Hicks’ liabilities are placed at $3,500; assets, 
$2,000. 

—The firm of Clarence, Corbett & Co., Providence, was dissolved 
recently, and the business is now being conducted by Mr. E. O. 
Clarence. 

—A fire originating from an unknown cause, in Duncan’s jewelry 
store, at Eminence, Ky., on Dec. 2d, destroyed a third of the busi¬ 
ness portion of that town. 

—Mr. J. S. Niswander, of Gilroy, Cal., recently sent out a very 
neat holiday announcement, the typographical appearance of which 
was a credit to its designer. 

—“ A recently invented clock,” says a daily paper, has an alarm 
attachment, so that when the burglar comes to “ burgle," the clock 
starts up with “ Johnny, Get Your Gun.” 

—Mr. C. E. Bills, of Rome, N. Y., made an assignment '* ‘ 


of Dec. to Mr. Daniel Tulloh, for the benefit of his creditors. His i oc k ets and other sentimental souvenirs, 

liabilities are placed at $8,986.42 ; assets, $5,927.47. hair or photograph, which can be made visible at the owner s p easure, 

—The number of buyers visiting Providence direct instead of though hidden securely from prying eyes, 
dealing with the New York offices of Providence firms i 
growing larger. They have a good hotel in Providence, 


sful attempt to rob the safe of S. & T. Child, of 
Philadelphia, was discovered recently. The thieves had removed 
some bricks and mortar from the wall behind the safe, and marks 
were visible upon the safe itself as though made with chisels. The 
the Attleboros, and his death thieves were probably frightened off by the approach of a policeman, 
and not having another opportunity before daybreak, they gave up 
ie attempt. 

ntz & Co. the sole right to manutacture me we..-a..o».. —- —Tilden, Thurber & Co., of Pr0Vld ^ , had ^long 

. ^ r ° 1,ed ThCy haVC ' 'Z -yeTr ST.ZI 

Austin°& Prescott, of Batavia, N. Y.. were recently advertised in “^ntployed a J«“ Uve * 

very effective manner. They purchased •-e_wh«h ^inTCTn’moJey, and $.50 in good, Spencer pleaded 


—Mr. Charles H. Freeman, of North Attleboro, died on December 
15, after a short illness. The deceased was a member of the Jew 
elers’ League. He was 
is regretted by many. 

—E. J. Franklin & Co., of North Attleboro, have secured from 
Krementz & Co. the sole right to manufacture the well-known Kre- 


than any wagon in town could bear, so the safe was drawn upon 
3 wn wheels through the town, while all the neighborhood looked 
in astonishment and delight. 


of $1,0. 




&4 
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novelties in alligator teeth jewelry, and other articles of their own 
manufacture. 

—Montreal now has a new enterprise—a company to manufacture 
watch cases. The company was formed recently, composed of 


well known Canadian wholesale jewelers, with a capital stock of ungracious, has instructed 
$30,000. The company is already in successful operation, and con¬ 
templates enlarging its premises at an early date. It is claimed that 
watch cases ean be made cheaper in Canada than in the United 
States. If this is so, it must be that our escaped boodlers and cash¬ 
es are furnishing the metal. visjted New York 

—A peculiar disaster, of which Mr. J. Forbes, of St. Thomas, above Canal 
Ontario, was the victim, occurred on the 5th of December. Mr. 

Forbes had been melting some old silver in a crucible, and after¬ 
wards placed the crucible in some water to allow the silver to cool. 

By an accident he allowed the water to flow over the top of the cru¬ 
cible, where it mingled with the liquid metal. Instantly there was a 
terrific explosion, which wrecked the room in which it occurred and 
also dangerously wounded Mr. Forbes, who was burned about the 
face and hands. 

—Mr. William Baird, of Brooklyn, was robbed recently of a 
quantity of stock, valued at over $1,000. The robbery occurred in 
broad daylight, while the proprietor was absent to get his dinner. 

This was his habit daily, and his neighbor usually kept a look-out on 
the premises. Shortly after Mr. Baird left it seems that the burglars 
must have effected an entrance and exit through a rear door of the 
hurriedly abstracting watches and other articles from the 


the 8th inst., and to say that she thoroughly appreciates the co u . 1- 
esy of your desire that she should possess the mosaic jewel case 
which you have sent her. It is, however, of too much value for her 
to think of retaining it. She prefers not to be the recipient of gifts 
from other than personal friends, and, without intending to be at all 
ungracious, has instructed me to return the casket. The President 
and Mrs. Cleveland desire me to thank you for the invitations to 
view your picture, now on exhibition here, but they do not anticipate 
that it will be convenient for them to do so.” 

-Ninety-six and one-eighth per cent, of all the jewelers who have 
buy during last fall, stopped at hotels located 
We have for our authority for this statement, a 
gentleman in the trade, who was so interested to know where the 
visiting jewelers stopped that he spent considerable time, money and 
labor making the statistics which average the above result. Jewelry 
buyers, when they come to town, seemingly do not desire to be near 
the ground where the business is to be done. They seek the 
up-town portions of the city, and some even go to Brooklyn. They 
hke to be where they can see the sights of the great metropolis and 
indulge in some of its pleasures. Then, again, three and seven- 
eights jewelers in every hundred that visit the city stop at hotels 
below Canal street, also says our authority. And all of these who 
are worth counting stop at the Astor House. Now, the records of 
this latter hotel show that by a large majority the jewelers who stop 
there are the manufacturers from near-by cities. From Providence 
Attleboro, Boston, Hartford, New Haven, Philadelphia, Newark and 
--'■gjjk represented very largely in hotels below Canal street. 


1 , , ~ —-.. - wwicia cciuw ^anai street. 

aow and show cases, and then making good their escape. No clue Above tb »s street, then, all but possibly a slight fraction of one jeweler 

has thus far been obtained of the perpetrators. - 1 - L — • 

A daring theft of diamonds occured recently in the store of Mr. 

H. Lewis, in San Francisco. A young man called and asked to be 
shown some diamonds. Mr. Lewis showed him several trays of 
diamond goods, and the young man appeared to be pleased with one 
■ of the articles, and said he would call again in a few days. Then, 
while Mr. Lewis was replacing one of the trays, the thief took a 
handful of jewelry out of another tray, and made a bold dash out of 
the door. Mr. Lewis pursued him, but the thief escaped, as he was 
a fleet runner. He dropped a couple of pieces valued at $600.00, 
as he ran, but these were all that were recovered. 

In Baltimore, Md., recently occurred a robbery, which, though 
the value of the articles stolen was very small, was yet a most daring 
and desperate one. Two thieves stopped before the store of Mr. 

John Herzog, on Lexington ‘ 


n the day time, while the 


locate themselves when they come to the city to buy. It would be 
interesting to know how large this fraction is, and still more interest¬ 
ing to see.it, to know what part of the jeweler it is that 'stays down¬ 
town while the rest of him goes up-town. 

—The F. Kroeber Clock Company announces that after January 
rst, it will be in its new premises at 360 Broadway. The announce¬ 
ment is significant as the company moves out of Cortlandt street, 
which was known in recent years as the “ clock street,” and leaves 
only one other clock company in that street. Years ago, all the 
more important clock companies were located there, and one by one 
they left to find more room in other parts of the city. The reason 
of the F. Kroeber Company for its removal, is, first, to get more 
room. For the past three years its premises were only leased by the 
year, with the expectation each year of finding suitable quarters 
|H L rhen * h e question of where to go required much careful 


elsewhere. 


was crowded with people, and deliberately forced open the showcase Study ’ and “ was only after a di,i 8 ent investigation that the new place 

•' . on Broadway was decided on and secured. This store is neither up 

nor down-town. It is almost as far from Union Square, which some 
jewelers fondly imagine is the coming center of the jewely trade, as 
it is from Maiden Lane, the undoubted present center. No other 
clock firm is near it. and on the first glance it is an out of the way 
place. But the Company explain their being in such a locality in 
this way. It is on Broadway, which they think is the thoroughfare 
and upon which street no other important companies are. It is also' 
in the heart of the notion and fancy goods district, which jewelers 
from out of town patronize to a great extent. Other reasons pertain 
to the convenience of the new premises. The store is very large 
and roomy, the dimensions being 33x120. At the rear of the store 
is also a large L shaped building which runs to Franklin street. In 
this latter place all the packing, boxing and shipping will be done, 
thus leavintr the Kmnrlwnv pnironoe —.. 1.r 


:t£ nding in front of the store. From this they abstracted „ , c „ 
articles of silver plated ware, and when a clerk rushed out from the 
store and seized one of the thieves, the other struck him in the, face 
rendering him unconscious. The thieves then escaped with their 
booty. 

—From Madison, Wis., comes the report, dated December 7, that 
State Treasurer Harshaw, Assistant State Treasurer W. D. Harshaw 
and Nicholas Konrad, Jr., have incorporated the Goyaz Mining 
Company with a capital of $3,000,000. The company is located at 
Madison, and will have offices for the transaction of business in New 
York and Brazil. The company has for its object the mining of all 

**£ «hus^ 

silver, copper, lead and iron ores. It is thought the Harshaws, who tj>e main salesroom, shelves on both sides will contain all the latest 

are wealthy people of that State, have the backing of not only their de l s . ,gns ‘ n docks. arJ - 

own wealth, but that of several of the most affluent ro»" "f *1- e.— Th . ls * lU . stI J 1 '. eave 
in the new enterprise. 


designs in clocks, and two rows of tables will range along the center. 

very wide aisle the entire length of the st 


,, , h „ o,.,„ 1 a very wtae aisle tne entire length of the store, 

01 tne state an d all the fittings and furnishings will be arranged for the greatest 
convenience in displaying goods in the best manner. 
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—Nourse& Wilson, of Ithaca, N. Y., have dissolved, and are 


ceeded by Mr. F. G. Wilson. 

—The estate of Mr. G. Mcl.ean, Collingwood, Canada, it is said, 
will pay all the creditors in full. 

—The New York office of the Dueber Watch Case Co. will be 
removed during the present month to 178 Broadway. 

—We have received one of the very beautiful calendars sent out 
by J. G. Cheever & Co., of Attleboro, for which we return thanks. 

—The employees of the Waltham Watch Company now number 
2;525 persons at the factory. This is the largest number ever on the 
pay-rolls. 

—Henry E. Oppenheimer & Co. will shortly removeto 47 Maiden 
Lane, opposite their old place, and will have a well equipped factory 

—Mr. Charles L. Kettelty, formerly the Boston and Providence 
representative of Foster & Bailey, will hereafter take charge of the 
New York office. 

—Mr. F. G. Hall, of Heuvelton, N. Y., has sent out a unique cir¬ 
cular to his customers, which folds up into three-cornered shape 
with a red border. 

_We acknowledge the receipt from Lowe & Anderson, Toronto, 

Ontario, of a beautiful calendar. It was, unfortunately, damaged 
very badly in mail transit. 

—H. D. Merritt & Co. have secured for their New York repre¬ 
sentative, Mr. A. H. Oakley, late with H. Muhr’s Sons, totakecharge 
on January r. The office is at 10 Maiden Lane. 

—Mr. C. Blancard, of Blancard & Co., was granted patents on 
December 13 on two styles of settings, manufactured by that firm. 
One is on a cluster setting and the other a new diamond setting. 

—The Waterbury Watch Co. have issued another little primer-like 
' book, suitable for the retail dealer to present tp his customer. It is 
entitled, “ Round the World with the Sun, Timed by a Waterbury." 

—Hirst & Co., a firm in Pittsburgh., Pa, failed on December 20. 
Executions were issued against them amounting to $10,329, and the 
sheriff was put in possession. The stock is said to be worth nearly 
$15,000 

—King & Eisele, of Buffalo, say they are busy taking inventory 
and getting ready for their snap No. 3. In order that their cus¬ 
tomers may have a benefit this month, they have re-opened their snap 
No. t for 30 days. 

—A negro boy entered the store of Mr. B. A. Bell, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., on December 17, and attempted to steal a diamond ring but 
was discovered in the act, and when he ran away was chased and 
caught. He was committed to jail. 

—Out of four designs submitted to 8th Regiment for long-service 
medals, the one by Mr. John F. Luther was accepted, being preferred 
above some submitted by more celebrated makers. It is in the shape 
of a Maltese cross and is very handsome. 

—In Minneapolis, Minn., on December 16, occurred a daring rob 
bery. The show window of Mr. C. C. Bergh was smashed in and a 
quantity of jewelry taken. The loss is put at about $1,000. The 
thief escaped and no clue has since been obtained. 

—The Erie R. R. Co. has established an equitable plan of inspec¬ 
tion for the watches of its employees. They will engage a watch¬ 
maker to examine and regulate all the watches free of cost, and the 
watchmaker will be required to give a written report on the condition 
of each watch. 

—Elias F. Matteson, of Cleveland, was arrested recently, charged 
with violating the second-hand dealers’ law. He had bought some 
second-hand jewelry from individuals without making a record of 
the fact, as the law requires. The property was stolen, and the 
police had Mr. Matteson arrested as a receiver of stolen goods. He 
was found guilty and has had to pay a fine of $250. 


—A retail firm dealing somewhat in leather goods, made a display 
in their windows during the holidays, composed of a lot of stuffed 
alligators of all sizes and placed in many positions. The effect, 
though quite startling, drew crowds to the window on account of its 
extreme novelty. 

—Mr. P. Hartmann sent some of his patent inkstands to the 
American Exhibition in London, where they were highly appreciated, 
and he was awarded a diploma which was the highest of its class. 
The inkstand referred to is air and dust-proof, and is made in a 
style suitable for jewelers’ stocks. 

—An important notice to the trade, signed by Mr. R. E. Robbins 
and Mr. T. M. Avery, as trustees for the American Waltham and 
the Elgin National Watch Companies, relative to the alleged infringe¬ 
ments on their patents in certain parts of watches, is printed in our 
advertising pages and should be read by every one in the trade. 

—Koepke, Bachelder & Kohart, a new firm, composed of three 
active and enterprising young men, have fitted up a factory and 
office at 37 John street, which they have fully equipped with tools 
and material for manufacturing jewelry. They will make a specialty 
of medals, badges, etc., in which line they have had considerable 
experience. 

_Wade, Davis & Co. have just placed upon the market some 

flower applique moonstone jewelry, which is quite a novelty. 1 he 
effect of the moonstone work is beautiful, and the patterns are grace¬ 
ful and pleasing. Upon another page will be found the adiertisement 
of this firm, which gives an idea of what they are making for the 
coming season. 

—Mr. Morris Jacobs, of Cleveland, O., who failed recently, is likely 
to have his affairs investigated. It is said that many interesting 
things can be developed on an investigation which may surprise many 
of the creditors. Late in November a representative of the Brooklyn 
Watch Case Co., who are creditors, tried to replevin goods to the 
value of $1,000, which were sold to Jacobs in October, but he found 
only $125 worth left. 

— The window of the store of Mr. Louis Mintz, on First avenue, 
this city, was smashed in one night last month with bricks, while the 
proprietor was preparing to put away his stock for the night. When 
Mr. Mintz ran to the door to find out the cause of the trouble, he 
found two thieves helping themselves to the jewelry out of the 
broken window. They made good their escape with several hundred 
dollars’ worth of goods. 

—Mr. John I.. Sullivan, the cultured Bostonian, now on a visit to 
his friend, the Prince of Wales, of England, will be presented with a 
handsome gold watch by His Royal Highness, in token of his affec¬ 
tionate regard. Mr. Sullivan far outshines all the other famous men 
of “culture ’’ who have come from Boston. Very few of them have 
received such marked favor from the Prince of Wales. It is said 
that Mr. Sullivan is a slugger. 

—Lincoln, Nebraska, now contemplates starting a watch factory. 
The idea originates with Mr. G. C. Thomas, late with the Waltham 
Watch Company. What with one already started in Wichita, Kan¬ 
sas, and plenty of ambitious, growing cities still further West, it is 
very probable that the country will soon have a belt of land extend¬ 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific, occupied by American watch 
factories. Let them come. The demand for American watches is 
far greater than the supply. - 

_We are in receipt of a letter from Taber Bros., of Dallas, Texas, 

who wish us to warn the trade against a workman recently 
in their employ. He is of German descent and speaks German. 
He has red hair, and sometimes wears a very light mustache, 
is about five feet seven inches high, and his face is usually 
marked with pimples. Taber Bros, say that he stole goods from 
them and pawned them. He worked for them about a year, and at 
first was very faithful, a good workman and filled a position of trust. 
They believe he is now working in Kansas City. 



'I he firm of R. S. Matteson & Co., of Providence, has dissolved. 
The business will be continued by Mr. James W. Cameron and Mr 
hred. Cooper, under the style of Cameron & Cooper. 

-A company was formed on Nov. 28th, in Chicago, to be known 
as the Chicago Watch Co. The capital stock is $130,000 The 
incorporators are Mr. A. B. Bell, Mr J. S. Chalmers, and Mr. Wil¬ 
liam Chalmers. 

An innovation in Paris is the Pneumatic Clock Company, which 
takes charge of a number of clocks, regulating them by air power. 
When the pipes get out of order, which happens about twice a week 
a large part of Paris is timeless. 

—Mr. Augustus G. Davis, for many years the manager of the New 
York office of Foster & Bailey, leaves his position on the ist of Jan¬ 
uary, to take the position of general agent in New York City of the 
Massachusetts Benefit Ass’n, of Boston. 

—A despatch from Battle Creek, Mich., late in November, reported 
that Mr. William L. Hollister, for twenty years a successful jeweler 
has become insane. He was divorced a few years ago from his first 
wife, and married again shortly afterwards. It is said his insanity is 
due to domestic troubles and increasing business cares. 

The death of Mr. Charles H. Hannah, a popular traveling sales¬ 
man of the Dennison Mfg. Co., was announced on Dec. ist. He 
was a man of about 25, and had made many friends during his three 
years career as traveler for the Dennison Mfg. Co. The funeral was 
held from his late residence, in Brooklyn, and was largely attended. 

—During last season a firm of scarf makers placed upon the mar¬ 
ket a “jeweled scarf.” It consisted of an ordinary scarf of silk or 
satin, with imitations of diamonds, rubies, emeralds, pearls, opals, 
etc., inserted in the fabric in clusters at the point where a scarf 
pin is usually inserted. Fortunately for the cheap jewelry trade 
however, this arrangement is so absolutely devoid of good taste 
that even the flashiest of prize-fighters would not wear it. Precious 
stones set in silk scarfs won't do. 
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—Mr. T. Everett LaFrance, a small jeweler in Elmira, N. Y., 
recently left his home to escape the sheriff. His creditors have 
claims against him amounting to upwards of $3,000, and his stock 
mvemoriesat about $,,000. Mr. LaFrance started in business some 
six months ago on a small capital, said to be only $500 He was 
until recently regarded as upright and honest, and was given consid¬ 
erable credit. Recently, however, he had acted suspiciously, and 
some of his creditors feared he would run away. It is believed he 
took some of his stock with him. 

—A young and well-dressed swindler recently tried to operate on 
a Montreal jeweler. Going into the store late in the day he asked 
to be shown some diamond rings. He placed several of them upon 
his finger, and asked the jeweler to step over to the window with him 
that he might examine them by daylight. While the jeweler walked 
around his counter, the fellow rushed out of the store with the rings 
on his fingers. He was pursued, however, and captured, and gave 
the name of Baynes, from Atlanta, Ga. He made an unsuccessful 
attempt to hang himself in his cell. 

—The suit of Mr. N. Strauss, of Chicago, versus Richmond & Co., 
of Providence, for false imprisonment, laying the damages at $25 000 
has been thrown out of court. About two years ago, it will be 
remembered, N. Strauss & Co., of Chicago, failed, owing many East¬ 
ern houses. Mr. N. Strauss, the head of the firm, was in Providence 
at the time, and, a feeling being entertained by some of the creditors 
that the failure was fraudulent, he was arrested at the suit of Rich¬ 
mond & Co., and confined in the county jail. It will be remembered 
that his settlement with Richmond & Co., after ten days in jail, and his 
consequent release from confinement on Sunday, and departure from 
the State before Monday, when other creditors could have proceeded 
against him, was considered a very shrewdly planned stroke. On his 
return to Chicago, Mr. Strauss began the suit against Richmond & Co. 
and the result was telegraphed to Providence early in December. 


I he Marvin Safe Company publishes a story with a moral for 
their advertisement in this issue. The story is about the “ Old man 
from Dyre, who was always in dread of a fire,” etc. The moral, of' 
course, is plain—you must all sleep in a Marvin safe if you would be 
absolutely fire-proof. 

—The Jewelers’ & Tradesmens’ Company, which only recently 
passed its first birthday, has met with an unheard of popularity in ' 
insurance circles. Within the first year, ending Dec. 18th, 1887 the 
certificates o' insurance aggregated $1,000,000, and not an assess¬ 
ment had been made. The charter membership is almost complete 
and, as charter members do not have to pay any fee for initiation’ ' l 
there is a pecuniary advantage in joining before the full compliment 
ot this membership is reached. 

—It is seldom that people have to complain of the cheap prices 
they have to pay for goods made on special order, but last month a 
finn on the Lane ordered a fine Maltese-cross charm to be made 
which was to have cost $11.50, including a diamond in the center. 
What was their surprise when they received the charm to find a 
carat-and-a-haff diamond in the center, though the bill amounted 
only to $11.50. When they sent a clerk to find out how diamonds 
could be sold so cheaply, it was discovered that there had been a 
slight error. Instead of a carat-and-a-half stone it should have been 
a one-sixty-fouith one. 

-The Non-Magnetic Watch Co., of America, has been organized 
at Yonkers, N. Y„ with a capital of $500,000, and has purchased the 
American business of the Geneva Non-Magnetic Watch Co. (limited) 
and the right to use Paillard's Patent Non-Magnetic Compensation 
Balance and Hair Spring. The officers are Mr. David Ward, Pr< s • I 

Mr. Louis hranke, Vice-Pres.; Mr. Charles W. Ward, General Man¬ 
ager ; Mr. H. W. Struss, Treas.; Mr. A. C. Smith, Sec’y and Busi- 1 
ness Manager. It is the intention of this company to place on the 
market a line of medium and low-priced non-magnetic watches con¬ 
taining Paillard’s patents as soon as practicable, and to continue the 
high standard of excellence of the watches now made by the Geneva 
Non-Magnetic Watch Co., and also their complicated and ladies’ 
watches. They will occupy the present offices of the Geneva Co. 

—The daily papers made much ado, early in December over the 
discovery of gold in Wales. Two lodes, one 25 feet thick, and the 
other 66 feet thick, have been found, and forty-two other lodes ate 
distinctly indicated. They are all upon the property of Mr. William 
1. Morgan, who has had experience in gold mining, and he was so 
confident that there was gold upon his property that he employed a 
hundred men five months ago to dig for it. The result is far be- ond 
his expectation, and the lowest estimate of the average yield of the 
mine is placed at two ounces of gold to the ton of ore. Twenty-five 
hundred tons have already been stacked for treatment which, from 
tests already made, is estimated to contain six ounces to the ton 
The discovery of gold in Wales has been the cause of a gold fever 
throughout that section of Great Britain, and people there are now 
all discovering indications of gold veins on their own property. 

—The Geneva Non-Magnetic Watch Company is advertising its 
watches in a very effective manner, by exhibitions in the windows of 
prominent jewelers in the large cities. The most noticeable and 
attractive exhibition is the one in the window of Mr. Theo. B. Starr 
of this city, which presents a most novel and interesting sight. In’ 
the center of the window is mounted a small dynamo machine which 
revolves with lightning speed. A wire runs from it around a non¬ 
magnetic movement, which is observed to be ticking away, notwith¬ 
standing the intense magnetic force of the machine on which it 
stands. Another movement is placed inside of four magnets, 
mounted upon a velvet pad, and also shows the escapement. The 
window is then handsomely arranged with a lot of watches in cases 
of beautiful designs, and a neat sign calls attention to their being 
non-magnetic. On the subject of these watches, we would refer to 
the letter from Mr. Thomas A. Edison, to the Geneva Company, 
which they publish among our advertisements this month. 
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_Mr. D. De Sola Mend'es returned from Europe last month. 

—Ignomar Goldsmith & Co. remove January i to 20 Maiden Lane. 
—Mr. O. Eisenmann, of Eisenmann Bros., has returned from 
Europe. 

—Hancock, Becker & Co., of Providence, have sent us a handsome 
calendar for 1888, for which we return thanks. 

—H. Muhr’s Sons, of Philadelphia, have sent out their eighth 
annual greeting in the form of a beautiful lithographed calendar for 
1888. 

—E. E. & A. VV. Kipling have dissolved partnership, Mr. E. E. 
Kipling retiring. The business will be continued by Mr. A. W. 
Kipling. 

—The Spencer Optical Mfg. Co. are sending out an instructive 
catalogue to their patrons, which every one in the. trade can have by 
applying 

—Mr. H. S. Oppenheimer, of Oppenheimer Bros. & Veith, sailed 
for Europe last month. He will make his headquarters, as usual, at 
2 Tulp-Straat, Amsterdam. 

—A new automatic pinion cutter has been set up in one of the 
departments in the Waltham watch factory. It is an invention of 
Mechanical Superintendent Marsh’s, and is automatic. 

_Mr. E. A. Thrall did a rushing holiday business, especially in 

watches. Mr. Thrall reports that he experienced a lively demand 
for high grade jewelry, especially that set with precious stones. His 
store is usually a scene of activity. 

— The Board of Directors of the New York Jewelers’ Association 
have elected Mr. Geo. C. White, Jr., and Mr. J. B. Bowden,directors, 
to fill the vacancies caused by the resignation of Mr. John A. Riley 
and Mr. Joseph F. Chatellier. Mr. White has declined the honor 
thus conferred, but it is understood that Mr. Bowden will 


ius conierrea, duc u is uuuusiwu .... 

—Robbins & Appleton make a special announcement, referring to 
he new watches made by the American Waltham Watch Company, 
which are non-magnetic. They are made with a non-magnetic bal¬ 
ance, hair spring and escapement, and otherwise contain all the 
characteristics of Waltham watches. 

—The jury in the case of Bodin, the diamond smuggler, in the 
United States Court, returned a verdict of guilty. This is the first 
conviction for defrauding the customs in some years. The extreme 
penalty is two years’ imprisonment and $5,000 fine. Sentence had 
not been pronounced as we go to press. 

—The Gorham Mfg. Co. have a new announcement in this issue to 
which we call attention. We would also commend the workmanship 
of the beautiful design with which their page is surrounded. 1 he 
design is the work of one of the company’s own artists, and includes 
within its border a few figures of the “ old masters ” pattern. 

—The Middletown Plate Co. illustrate in their advertisement this 
month two new patterns of plated ware. One is a jewel case, the 
ornament being a little boy on a toboggan in the act of starting down 
the slide. The other is the “Nautilus" fruit bowl, a shell-shaped 
dish, mounted upon rustic branches for pedals and having a fairy 
figure for an ornament at the top. The illustrations are rather crude 
for showing the finish of these pieces, and the goods themselves 
should be seen. 

—For some time past the Aurora Watch Co. has been manufac¬ 
turing and selling a stem wind and set movement which is claimed 
to be an infringement upon the patents of Mr. D. H. Church, re-issued 
Aug. 4th, 1885, and Mr. C. K. Colby, issued Oct. 23d, 1883, both of 
which patents are owned by Mr. R. E. Robbins, and Mr. F. M. 
Avery, Trustees for the American, Waltham and Elgin National 
Watch Companies. Upon the 21st inst., Mr. Robbins and Mr. 
Avery, through their attorneys, Prindle & Russell, of Washington, 
D. C, commenced suit for infringement against the Aurora Watch 
Co., in the U. S. Court, Chicago, in which suit damages in the sum 
of fifty thousand dollars are claimed. 
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—In Schumann’s up-town store recently one window was attractively 
arranged with about sixty “ A. Lange, Dresden,” movements, all of 
the same style and grade, each one wound up and ticking away in 
lively fashion. It was a novel sight, and many passers-by stopped 
and expressed delight as well as astonishment. 

—Rogers & Brother say that the Christmas season just passed has 
with them been far ahead of last year in the amount of business done. 
No estimate of the percentage of increase could be made, but the 
result was far beyond what they had expected. Their large stock 
was early exhausted in many of the more salable articles, and many 
large orders could not be filled from being received too late. They 
report that the outlook for the new year, in their line, is very 
favorable. 

—All the up-town jewelry stores which do a retail trade were 
crowded during the few days before Christmas, and trade seemed to 
be booming. One proprietor, however, said that business was not 
as good then as it had been a month or two weeks before. “ At this 

time,” said he, “our customers are those who only buy trifles—articles 

of low price, while two weeks ago we were selling our more expensive 
goods. People who intend to give expensive presents,” he continued, 

" buy them long before Christmas and lay them aside. Consequently 
when you see a store crowded just before Christmas it may be that a 
small business is being done, while a short time before a few cus¬ 
tomers in the store would indicate a large business.” 

—Falkenau, Oppenheimer & Co. report that their holiday business 
during the season just passed far exceeded that of last year. They 
carried a larger stock than ever before, and in mounted goods 
showed a large assortment of patterns. They found the demand for 
fine, expensive piects greater than that for cheaper goods; a case the 
very opposite to last year, when the demand was for small articles 
cheaply mounted. During the present month one of the firm ™ ,u 
sail for Europe to make purchases for the coming spring. They 
believe that the outlook for the new year warrants the purchase 
of fine goods, and these in large quantities. They are satisfied 
that the < ountry is prosperous, and that the trade will have a success- 

—Mr. George A. Paillard, of M. J. Paillard & Co., who had a nar 
row escape from drowning last summer at Elberon, N. J., an account 
of which appeared in The Circular at the time, is now in Mon- 
treux on Lake Geneva, Switzerland, endeavoring to restore Ins 
shattered health. It seems he never fully recovered from the shock 
which the accident caused, and was not able thereafter to go to the 
store on Broadway. His physician advised him that the only way to 
regain his health was to try a change of climate, and recommended 
Algeria or the Island of Madeira. But Mr. Paillard decided to go to 
Montreux, which is near his native place, and where the climate is 
also suitable. Here, also, he is quite near the Paillard factory, which 

he hopes to visit frequently during the coming summer, to superintend 

the manufacture of. several improvements in musical boxes contem 
plated by the firm 


—We desire to call especial attention to our page of working 
designs in this issue. Among them are three designs of articles 
which have never been attempted before. Number 1 is of an orna¬ 
ment for a lady’s collar. Two small buttons of Roman or satin 
finish, set with diamonds or other stones, are connected by a chain 
from which is suspended a chased ball. Number 6 is a new' an 
original design for a sleeve button which can be made up very hand¬ 
somely. The idea might be worked into a great variety of pleasing 
patterns. Number 9 is a new design for an ear ornament, and 1. 
somewhat Egyptian in style. The artist has somewhat exacted 
the ear, but he had less regard for that important member than for 
its ornamentation. The ornament can be set with a large diamond or 
other attractive center stone, and the other stones should be pearls, 
turquoises or garnets. All the other designs are merely new patterns 
of jewelry, of which the use and purpose is easily recognizable, 
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Dy Mr. K. A. Kipling, of Paris, Oberstein and Providence, notifying , . , -«-- ■r -. ... ...t ...... JI 9 HIR ui snow cases 

the trade that his American branch will be put in charge of his ' v m ch was recently invented, is of great interest to jewelers especially 
brother, Mr. E. E. Kipling, late of the firm of E. E. & A. W Kipling wbo sh °uld always have their stores fitted up in the most pleasing 

h ~ H i°"r r h d * l° n have ,. issued a circular ,0 the trade that they pam of t.fe 

Herea fte r' S thev' \vi 1 1' seM d ! sco “ nt heretofore allowed their customers, country, arc the makers of the improved style in question. It con¬ 
cent*ofsixMrItl™ H.™ LTrf’ a "° Wmg °" Iy th ? usua > dls ' s ! sts of a , ne ."' process of joining glass together, by which cases of every 
2 ! te " day®. and fiv e per cent, thirty days. They shape and size car. be formed, with a frame only three-sixteenths of 

maintain that the discount system in vogue gives rise to many abuses an inch in Hiamotor ~r ,i.........:__. ■ , 

and misunderstandings that they propose to avoid in future. Their 
net prices will be found in many instances lower than thev were 
under the old plan. ’ 


—In London, England, the press and people have lately devoted 
much attention to the question of what should be done with the ever 
growing class of unemployed persons. It was decided by the author¬ 
ities that the first step in the interest of the unemployed was to take 
a census of that class of the population, after which their needs could 


n inch in diameter. One of these cases in particular, which w,. 
was a counter case 8 feet long, 30 inches wide and 16 high. The 
top light and the front light, of heavy, polished glass, were joined by 
a thm strip of rosewood. The doors at the back of the case were 
perpendicular sliding ones and dust-proof. Standing at a dis¬ 
tance from the case it seems to be entirely of glass, and the strip of 
•hor ros . ewo ° d is scarcely noticeable. Lest it might be thought that this 

...or- sty | e of joining, which looks rather delicate, is too frail for use the 

manufacturers say that it is even stronger than the old style They 


« uwinua nun uiass ui me population, alter which their need*; rrmlri i j - J , .. 

better be looked into. Such a work, however, would have made ° f the new cases b y test - There 

considerable expense, and while the committee in charge were won- f ,h . e beaut y ° f these cases, and Messrs. Smith 

dering how to get the funds, the Waterbury Watch Company came recVntlv fitted y "* a ‘ ready USC 

forward with a proposition to shoulder the entire burden. The pro- y , d Up by th,s firm - 

position was so very unselfish and public-spirited that the committee 
accepted it immediately, and the company established sixty branch 
offices in the sixtv different “rmffrc ” 1 ^ n A™ _ 


■ . -—- — -1—/ uiancii Hamrick & Son, of Philadelphia, were recently the victims of a 

ottices in the sixty different centers ” of London, and about 4 2 o of cIev . cr swindle. A finely-dressed, middle-aged man, looking and 
the unemployed were selected as clerks. At each of these sixty talking like a gentleman, called upon a well-known soap manufac- 
*“ hen. *•— -11 *1--- turer of ^Philadelphia, representing himself to be one of a large 


offices a register will be kept, and it is expected that all the u 


ployed will come there to register. Muclfinterest is manifested "by grocery firm of Pittsburgh. The "soap man treated him cordially, 
the London press and in political and social circles in the success of and all the more so after receiving a very large order for soap. He 
the scheme, and the Waterbury Company is receiving praises from tben , to ok the supposed Pittsburgh man around the city to show him 
all quarters. the sights. The Pittsburgher casually remarked that he wanted to 

—A recent decision of the United States Supreme Court affecting “T,? diamonds > aad asked to be recommended to a good place, 
the title to lands which were obtained by fraud and sold to third him ,1? P m ? n . waswell acquainted with the Hamricks, and he took 
parties, bears an important relation to the many similar transactions H^e^he e sw!n 1 H n i!, h " ?, lf n H mt ? dU f Ct,0n - ^ h ’ 8h ‘/ r< f omI ™ ld '"g b ! m - 
m the jewelry trade known as giving goods on memorandum. There to have them nm a^e fl°Km f T'h W ° r ‘ h ^ 0 “! $5 °,°’ asking 

has been some discussion over this question in certain quarters, and he cametK TfemrMkW f h* day ,\, Abo . ut , an hoi J r la ‘« 

we learn of several firms who have announced that they have dis- dfamoTds ?o hoietio e * ! h “ ld - hc "7 ed ? tak . e ‘ he 

continued the practice of giving goods on memorandum. The courts , T ,• h ,, ° exam , lne - He „ was 6> ven the goods without 

hold that if a person gain any property, even if his manner of getting a {! y u e c S '“ tl0n ’ as Mr Hamrick was well satisfied with the soap mer- 

it be unlawful nr franriniAnt anri /lunoeA _•... r chants recommendation. After the stranger had gone, the soap 

manufacturer came into the store in breathless haste, saying that he 
had just discovered that his friend was a fraud. When he learned 
that the man had just been there and got the diamonds he « 


it be unlawful or fraudulent, and he dispose of said property 10 a 
third person, who buys it in good faith, the title of the property is 
vested in such third person. This, of course, places the memoran¬ 
dum plan of business in an extremely dangerous position, and it "Z.T tk T IT Dee , n . tnere f ana got the diamonds he was dis- 
seems like running a very great risk to do business that way In y d ' *?* th,ef has not bee " , fo “ nd . and the Hamricks want the 
jewelry transactions, indeed, the law seems like a hardship, but i" SOa ° ma " ufaa *"ror to f„, th«, w 
must be admitted that the common sense view shows its soundness; 
for the third person is supposed to buy in good faith. Therefore, 

• st be protected; for the law also holds that if the third party 


—The complaint is again repeated which is heard over and over 
again at each Christmas season, of orders not filled because they 
came too late. In some branches of the trade there are articles 
fhich the prudent jeweler should order of the manufacturer as early 
s September or thereabouts, to insure his receiving them in til”" — 

’ ed ,, 
stock 

when he most needs them. 

, -particularly silver plated ware, are things which 

must be ordered long before the Christmas season sets in. The man- 
jobbers in New ufacturers of these goods are always producing new designs, and of 
eni to his new each design a limited stock is made. After a few orders are filled 

produce n 


, A ", e n "' n y !l° f w W L" dling is .roportedin the daily papers, which sell during the holidays. Clocks, of course, are always ordered early, 
methodic U n FaS . h, ° n ro/W'.ros f change of styles >n criminal and yet it often occurs that the short-sighted jeweler allows his stock 

methods as well as in designs for jewelry. The swindler obtains the of good patterns *-'- ■' ’ • - 

card of a reliable retail firm, Mr. A. Goldberg, of State street, Boston, Silverware, and 
tor instance; and with a rubber stamp prints across its face, “Removed 
J? remont street.” Then he visits a firm of jobbers in New 

Yo ; kC,ty 'u and ordcrs a lar g=, bill of goods to be sent to his new . . . ls IIlttuc . 

»h. n e ,s a ™Ki H ' • ' Caflln . w C °"J? r b,s roferences. Of and the stock is exhausted, the factory is taxed to produce more to 
favo^hle renori n^hf, 8 . '"r'T ^ Clafll "’ ** rece ' v L e . a orders, and to make a little stock besides of the best sell- 

Kp „ P r • f , h ^ d of U he f,n ? m <l " est,0n - Thls would ln 8 patterns. It stands to reason that every factory has a limit toils 

be the end of investigations with most firms, who would then ship 
the goods. But not so with Smith & Knapp, who had this scheme 

tried on them recently. They also wrote to Pinkerton’s agency in o.ueis m.eo in proper time, or not mie. 

Boston who quickly replied that the Mr. A. Goldberg in question manufacturer. The manufacturer, of ct 


. -oved, and that the address. 641 Tremont street, was a least, and, indeed, the neglect 
boarding house where they further learned that a young man had the business of the manufacturer down 
hired a room a few days before. The detectives warned the express might far exceed if the orders but 
comnames not to deliver any packages to that address, and then - ,J ■ •• ■ 


„„,r „ _, - J r-—v.. would be benefitted corresponoingiy, lor 11 ms customer cannot De 

Slh f ° r th Vr^ 1 1 h - Cy Ca P t . ured hlm on Dec - I2,h - suited with his silver P^rod ware, nine times out of ten he will spend 
He gave his name as John Finkelstein. and his aee at 2 a vears hie .k- r,,™;,... j_ 1 


carelessness of the retailer keeps 
’ ‘ proportion which it 

le. And the retailer 
espondingly, for if his customer cannot be 


ts John Finkelstein, and his age at 24 years. 


his money at the furniture st 
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